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Preface to the Tliird Edition— 


/IS ;l/\S BEEN Ti^E CASE EHEV^/Ot;S EDmONS. THE 

pri?sent version of An in the has been considered as a 

discussion, in relatively non-teehnicat terms, of the artistic traditions 
of the Occident. It is intended for those with an interest tn an vvhn mav 
seek a discussion of it in terms intelligtbic m the general rc;*der as ueil 
as to the |nmfessionaL In hfjping to fill in sfjme measure the need that 
exists for such a ixxik, the authors ha^^e dealt with the art of the ^vesiern 
Avorld alone, not only Un the more compel and concise kiJy of material 
therein comprehentJeth hut alsti because it appears to ihem that non- 
Eiiit^pcan styles are better understcHKl iiith a frame of reference in ihe 
art of the West, at least in so far as Occi<lental readers are concerned. 

For the mr>si pan, an historical api^roach to the materjal involved has 
been mainiainetk for without on imdersianding of the cnniinuiiy of the 
Occidental artistic traditions, much of its significance may easilv he 
overlcMikcd. At the same time, it has been considered advantageous to 
present rhe material under the general categories of architecture, scuJp- 
ture^ painting and rhe minor arts, rather than attempting to consider 
the artistic product of the various periods as single and coherent Unilsu 
This latter apjirnach, it seems to the aurlv^rs. may all too easily result 
in failure to grasp the essential chnraacristics of the individual arts 
and mediums, as regards not only materia! points r>f difTerence in 
techniques, forms, etc., hut also the highly signiBcant distinctions which 
exist between different cultural milieus that lead to varying degrees of 
distinction in the different mediums themselves. Thus the painting nf 
17 th-century Flanders and 1 lolland can be discussed without having 
to at tern a concurred evaluation of the architeaute and sculpture 
contemporary with it. While the merits of the foregoing arrangement 
are patent, the authors have provided for using the boot in the more 
traditirmal manner, as an exposition of the chronoJtTgical dcv-elopment 
of entire periods, in the Chrcmnlsigiciil and Topical Concordance which 
will be found on p. xxi. 

In making the changes involved In this edition, the authors have 
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m^idiRccI prc\^jcu 5 selections oF monuments discussed. TRey have been 
guided in this by the results of recent scholarly and critical publication. 
To support these conclusions^ the Selcttcd Bibliugniphy has been 
brought up to date as completely as possible, and changes have been 
made as well in the Chronolngical Tabic. To those whose suggestions^ 
whether written or verbal, have been helpFu] in making these changes^ 
the authors express their gratitude. 

The efFectivoncss of a book such as this is dependent in large measure 
upon the illustrations. The authors wish to express to the following 
individuals and institutions ihcir gratitude for permission to reproduce 
the photographs used in the mdicaLed illustrations: 

The Addiscjn Ciallery^ .Andover, Mass., Fig. 5 : 31 * 

Mr. Thomas Adler, Fig. 523 . 

Professor Walter Agard, Fig. 39 . 

The Aluminum Cooking LJtensil Co., Fig. 648 . 

The Archiiectufal Record, Fig. 103 . 

Mr. W, Pope Barneyt Architect, Fig. 226. 

Mr. Herbert L. Bccktvith, Archiiectp Fig. 228. 

The Buchholic GaIIeri% Fig. 353 . 

Tlic ChiciJgo TrrbttMe, Figs. 210 , xttn 
Mr. Stephen C. Clark, Fig. 497 , 

Mr. Kenneth Dav* Architect^ Fig, 220 - 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, Fig, 45 Ih 
Mth Charles Fames, Fig, 647 * 

The Department of Fgy^piian Art, Metropolitan Museum, N.Y.* Figs, 
iOh i4t iSp ^7. 

The Essex [nsittuie, Salem, Mass,^ Fig. rSi. 

The Fotc Museum, I Ear^ ard LEniv'crsitv, Figs. 473 , 530 . 
r>r. A. L Hallowell, Fig. 

Mr. F. H. Hirshland, Fig. 524 , 

Dr, Leicester B. E lollandt Fig. 33 . 

S. C- Jnhnson and Son* Enc.i Racine, Wise,, Fig. 222 . 

Dr. Clarence Kennedy^ Figs, 163 , 319 , 

Dr. Fiske Kimbsilh Fig. 185 ^ from TJiofims Jefferson, Archifect. 

The Mctro|xiliian Life Insurance Co., Fig. 202 . 

The Metropolitan Museum, N.Y., Figs. 8 , 29 + 40 * 182 , 250 + 282 , 337 , 

450, 456, 468, 469, 47Qp 4S&, 546, 547, 549, 550, 353, 535, 560, 

565, 566, 567, 57^ 5®Ip 5 Np 590, 596. 6a3p 607, 610, 613. 

614, 617, 620, 622^ 623, 626, 627p 62S, 629^ 630, 631, 633, 634, 

636 ^ 

The Morgan Library^ N.Y^, Fig. 588 , Color Plate IL 
ProfesfiOT FI ugh Morrison^ Fig. 199 . 

The Museum of Modern Art, IN.Y., Figs. 194^ 198, 20D, 204, 205^ 
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209^213, 214, 215, J1 5 .117, 218, 221, 223, 347, 505,5ft9^ 5ii, 
541, 643^ 644P 646, 64S, 649, 

The National Gallery of Art, Washio^ton^ D.C.* Figs, 58, 427^ 481, 
486, 498, S 7 S- 

The Philadelphia Museum of Ait^ Eigs. 510+ ^34, 398+ 599, 601 + 

61Z, 6t5i 6 ih , fiat, 625^ 6 ^Zt 655, ^38, 

The PrirtCfton llnivmtty An Mtii^euni, Figs, 307, 379. 

Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, Jr.,. Fig. 520. 

Mr. Lessing J. RfjsenAvaldt Figs. 406, 4^7, 491+ 492, 501, 536, 604- 

The SmiEh Crjllege Museum of Art, Fig* 500. 

Dr. I lanns S\varTenslii+ Fig, 576. 

The Topsfield, Mass., Historical Socletv, Fig, l8o- 

Tlic University Museum, LlniverslEV of Pennsylvania, Figs. 141, 359^ 
360, 551- ^0- 557- 5 ^ 4 ^ 

Vttirhees, Cimelin and Walker, ArchiEects, Fig. irz. 

The W^ads^vonh Atheneum, I larrfofd+ Conn^, Fig, 528+ 

The W^alrers Cialbryv Baltimore, Fl^, 494, 496. 

Dr+ Clarence ^Vard, Figs. 86, S9,93, too» loi. 

Miss Katherine Winckler, Fig. 214. 

Appropriate acknowledgments other than these will be found in connec¬ 
tion with the illustraEion^ m ivhich ihcv refer. 

Thanks are also due the Frick An Reference Librain New York 
Cit\\ the Department of Photographs of the Metropolitan Museum in. 
New York Cisy, Mr. Ruben C 4 >ldberg of the Universitv Museum of the 
Linivcrsity of Pennsylvania^ and the Department of Art and AtchaeoF 
ogy of Princeton University for making available photographic material 
which would nshenvise h,ive been difTcuIt if not impossible to obtainn 
To Mn Frank Lloyd Wright Taliesm West^ Arizona, the authors are 
grateful for permission to illustrate those of his buildings which appear 
in this hook. 

To Amc Garrison, the authors are grateful for assistance in editing 
and typing certain portions of the text manuscript, Jane Howard Robb 
has given gencrouslv of time and energy in prej^rlng the chnmological 
table and the index, and Martha Flizahcth Robb has been of assistance 
in organizing the illustrative material; to them the authors hereby ac- 
knowlecigc their indebtednesSr 

The sections on Architecture, Sculpture, and the Minor Arts were 
wTjtien by Mr, Robb; that on Painting is by Mr. Garrison* witb the 
exception of the chapEer on Painting Before 1300 which u^as written by 
Mr. Robb, and that on Principles and Technifjues of Painting which 
w^as written by both authors in cDl]aboratinin+ 
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Introduction 


IVH/IT vs WVVylT fS VTS VV\LUE IN THE EWES OF 
men? If the first of these two cjyestions has Und the iittentiun of thinkers 
at least since the tirtic that Platu wTutc in Tfuf of the place 

of the artist in society^ the second is one of peculiarly modem implica^ 
dons^ for it has been onLy in the past fetv hundred years that any need 
has been felt for justification or an explanation of an as a significant 
aspect of human expcriencLv Tlie purpose of this chapter is to suggest 
possible ansivcrs to these questions^ and it is hoped that it will make 
clear the attitude taken by the authors tow'ard the material presented 
in following secEions of the book. 

As a prcllininarj’ to answering the first quesdnn—WTiat is Art?— 
let us ctmsider some of its more generally accepted definitions. Qne 
w'hich Is so widely encountered that it has become a platitude is ex^ 
pressed in the familiar w^ords. "1 don't know anything about art^ but 
1 know ivbat 1 like." Now to the extent that this cliche emphasisces the 
necessity of participation by the observer, hearer or reader in the ex¬ 
perience of a work of art, whether it be a painting, a book or a 
syrmphony, it presents one factor in the act of critical understanding 
tnat makes a work of art significant^ for U is obvious that music that is 
not heard or paintingsi that are not seen can have no meaning save 
for the artists creating them^ But in assuming, as this chebe does, that 
individual likes and dislikes arc the sole gtriunds for judging a tvork of 
art, there is the implication that amusement or enEeitainment is its 
major function* VlTiile this is undoubtedly tnje of many works of ait+ 
it is such a limited concepiion that it can hardly be felt to account for 
those forms w'hich past and present have come to feel as important and 
significant. 

Another definition of art which has somewhat more profound im¬ 
plications than the preceding one Is that k is the representation of 
beauty in such a way that It becomes comprebensible and capable of 
being perceived [brough the medium nf the senses. This definition too 
contains an idea wbkh must be considered in a broad characterization 
of the nature of an art tvork, for h is a pift of the artist’s puirp.>5e to 
reveal beautV [has is iiften unseen bv others. Bui it* too* raises a dilficuk 
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point,, for it assuEnes the existence of on absolute Beauty which, docs 
not and cannot ever exist, A Greek living m the fifth centurj' EhC, 
for example, considers the beauty of the human form to consist in pm^ 
portions of a mathematical character that give the figure {qualities of 
balance and symmetry CFIr^ while a sculptor of the loih century 
AJ}. finds his ideal in relationships producing an entirely different 
effect CFig, The beautiful varies so much from person to per^Ht 
from time to time and from race to race that it becomes a term without 
exact meaning. 

Yet a third dcrmition of ait would make it the form taken by ex¬ 
pressing ideas in such a way that they are addressed most directly to 
the emotions of the observ^er. In this deBnition loo there is an element 
that must be taken into account^ for the quality of sdmuladng emotional 
response is one of the mo^t important that an art vi^ork can posset. 
But the character and intensity of emotional reaction are again of such 
illimitable variety thai.^ taken aionCp this definition leaves much out 
of consideration. Poetty^ music and the drama, for instance, affect the 
emotions of the participnt far more directly than do piiinting, arctu- 
tectute or sculpture. Few if any pictures^ statues or buildings thrill us 
so immediately as the performance of a play or symphony, yet it ^vould 
be erroneous to conclude that an engraving hy Diiiier or a painting by 
Delacroix must be considered less effective as works of art tlian a fugue 
by Bach or a sjuiphony by Beethoven. Wc can only say that emotional 
appeal as such cannot constitute the ultimate and final basis for judg^ 
ment of a work of art. 

The three definitions of ait that have been discussed have ail raised 
points to be taken into consideration, but none are sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive. In trying to formulate a more mclusive one, let us attempt 
to foUow in a general ^vay the procedure of an artist pinting a land¬ 
scape. We have all had the experience of seeing a pinting of a view 
with which vv-e were familiar and of realizing in its presence, possibly 
for the first rime, that the forms of nature in that paniculax land¬ 
scape were arranged in a tvay verj' pleasing to the eye. Upn examining 
the pinting more careful!Vp we note that some details of the actmd 
scene have been left out while others have been made nKire prominent 
than we remembered them to be. This would seem to imply that the 
artist has considered sume details of his subject more important than 
others for one reason or anothef, that he has not taken m'er^^ihuig at 
its face value but that he has analj'zed and evaluaicd the forms he 
sees and his painting embodies the evidence of that analysis and 
ev'aJuation. This is the first step in the creation of a work of art, the 
anal 3 rsis by the artist of his experience of the subject. Now, returning 
to the painting, we may next observe that the artist has sought to relate 
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the wrious objects he has selected from the landscape to each other. 
There is space contijujity* for instance, so that the observer can travel 
in imagination from foregTonnd into middle distance and background 
through carefully planned passages. Or the form of a tree that is nearby 
mny he repeated in another that is farther away^ or the color of a 
figure in one place is employed again elsewhere in such a way that the 
eye relates them to each other. By this process, the artist takes the 
forms which his initifd analj'sis has shown to be the significant ones and, 
by emphasizing or creating Telationships between thenii he gives them 
a new identity with a reality of existence that ean be apprcclaied and 
understood cnriiely in its own terms. In analysjing his subject, he has 
taken it apart, so to ^peakr and determined the value of its various 
elements for his purpose; he has then put those puts together by a 
process of synthesis, and achieved a reality which is based upon that 
of his initial ejfpericnce, it is true^ hut ordered and ananged and 
emphasized as It was noi^ and therefore a work of art. 

The experience which is the point of departure for the artist does 
not necessarily have to be one of sight or vision^ it may have been 
something that he read or imagined. Bui it must be an ex|ierience of 
such a nature that he is able to perceive in it qualities that rec|uipe 
and justify the interpretation that he gives. It must, in other words, be 
a perception of a truth only part tally or dimly realized before which his 
inierpreiaiion makes clear and inethlable. For a work of art is the 
record in comprehensible form of ilie essential truth which ihc artist 
has perceived in analyzing his experience. If ixuih is there, no matter 
whether it is great or smalh and if the interpreter is able lo make its 
sense clear, the resultant form is a work of art. The greatness of the 
artist depends ujxjn the quality and perception of his analpis of ex¬ 
perience, the greatness of the work of art upon the e^mpletcncss of the 
synthesis which pttxluces the tangible evidence of the artists reaetioti 
to his experience. This holds true regardless of the nature of the ex¬ 
perience or the 1111x110 m in which the artist intern rets it. In the "Ode to 
I Skylark'" Shelley has created □ sy'mhol of the liberating impulse dial 
cani^ the spirit far above thoughts of earthly things; Praxiteles" I lermes 
IS a sviTikil of the ideal human form that was divinity for its creator and 
his rime; in the Prelude to Tristifw md Isolde, Wagner has wrought a 
musical symbol of the yearning passiDn that lo him was love. Con¬ 
sidered as" intellectual anaU'se^j of experience, such forms as these have 
no meaning M all; if such be desired, they must he sought in scientific 
treatises in the fields of p)t:hology, religion and morals. Tliey are rather 
persuasive and immediately recognizable concepts embodying our most 
ttitimatc experiences of nature, godhotjd and love. 

Closely allied to this dermition of the character of an art work is 
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the deterniination of the elements in it by whleb the obsenTr is enabled 
lu partlcipte in the experience that the artist has interpreted. Let us 
Teturn again to the painter. IF he is vvurking on a portrait, our probable 
first reaction is that it does or does not resemble the person he Is i>aint- 
ing. Or if It is a landscape, we may feel that we are seeing the actual 
scene, if it is one with which ue are Familiarp or that this tree does 
not look right or that house is out of place. Our reaction is determinedt 
in other words, by the extent to which the artist has succeeded in rep¬ 
resenting the appearairce of the thing he is pamilng. Representation is 
one of the important elements in art. particularly in painting and 
sculpture. From k we derive much of the pleasure that the visual arts 
can give; for recognidon of the thing portrayed is one means by 
which we may Identify ourselves with the experience interpreted by 
the anisi, since by represeniing the objective chaTaaerisrics of things, 
certain aspects of the truth they sviriholize for the artist arc transmitted 
to US. But even though repre^eniation may be a very vital factor In a 
work of art. it Is far from being the only one. Were this the case, the 
camera w^ld be the greatest <5 artists because its kns tan record the 
facts of appearance with a fidelity and accuracy that the most pains¬ 
taking jvainier cannot approach. Other considerations than natumlistlc 
appearance are Involved in deietmining the (|iiality of a wesrk of art. 

In speaking of the artist's tieaEment of the forms that go to make up 
his painting, it was suggested that one of the ilungs he did tvas to 
create or eniphasij£C relationships between them bv his manner of ar¬ 
rangement. Such arrangement is called the design—a quality that is an 
absolute essential in any art form. The rules of rheToric are the basis of 
literary design and the laws of harmony are Fundarnenial to musical 
order. In the visual arts, balance, rhythm and contrast are employed 
to establish a perceptible pattern of forms that ccmstituie the design; 
they are among the formal characteristics that make clear the idea which 
the artist wishes to express in just the same way that the design of a 
sentence or its grammatical structure makes clear the ^vriters idea, A 
building, a statue or a painting must have the qualities of unity, 
coherence and emphasis just as much as a poem, a stoty or a sonata. 
These arc the qualities which a phojograph almtnt invariably lacks; 
if it [xisiesses them In any degree, the man who made it is "to that 
extent an artist; when it lacks them, the detail in tt is no more than 
a record of the accidents of appearance rather than a presentation of 
facts of inherent or relative significance. 

The clemcnis of design and representation are the foundation of 
every work of art. In the synshesis of ideas which the artist achieves, 
they are present in pmportions that differ in some degree In each thing 
that he creates^ depending upon the innumerable factors that go to 
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make up his temperanienc; for ai neither tl'.e extreme C3f pure desiBn 
nor its oppositCj^ naturalistic representation» is the greatest art to m 
found. If the emphasis be entirely on formal arrangement or ab¬ 
stract design as it appears to be in an Oriental rug, for instance^ the 
result is a highly decorative arrangement of lines and colors that may 
be very- pleasing in effect; but since such an arrangement provides no 
readily grasped symbols that correspond to our awn knowledge of 
things, it possesses nothing by which it can be Tclatod to our own 
experience. Every'one has attempted to trace images of trees and animals 
in wall-paper designs. This is a natural leaetion to purely abstract 
patterns which we of the western worid+ at least, instinctivclv try^ to 
vitalize by connecting them in some way with things that are "familiar 
to us, since Ave more or less instinctively feel that such things am 
not cxjmplete in themselves. '"Pure" abstract design is incapable of the 
universal signiheanee that is essential in truly great art. A statue by 
Braneusi (Fig, 546) or 1 p«tinting by Picasso {Color Plate HI) is the 
tangible expression of significant experience, it is true, but of a prsonal 
rather than a general nature—signiRcant in terms of texture and surface 
ta a sculptor or in terms of color and line to a painter. For one whose 
processes of comprehension are not exactly the same as those of the 
artist—an obvious impossihiltty—they must stand or fall by the appeal 
of their putelv formal elements, color, line^ mass, etc, lliey lack the 
means of establishing that contact with our own experience which is 
essential if a work of art is to h^vc significance for us. and their un¬ 
deniably distinctive formal qualities do not seem capable of conveying 
the complete truth which we demand. 

At the other end of the scale from the Oriental rug is the photograph. 
In its record of the fads of appearance, w^e perceive nothing of the 
timeless and chaT3cteristlc quality that is necessary if those facts are 
to be inve.sted with human significance. Let us assume that two photo¬ 
graphs of a landscape are made from the same point of view but at 
different times and under differing conditions of light. Each will 
record what was factually true of the scene during the inrinitesimal 
fraction of a second in which it was made, but obviouslv the two ^^truc" 
Tepresentadons will be quite different fmm eaeh other. It is the artists 
business in interpreting his experience of the landscape to correlate 
facts such as are objectively ptesenred by the photographs, or better, 
to correlate his own observ'aiions of those facts. This correlation is the 
basis of his design in which he emphasL^cs the clcmcnis that he feels 
to be basic and important and omits those that are not. The chosen 
elements will not be the same for two artistSH thev may not be the 
same for the same artist at diBerent times. But just so far as the artist 
achieves a penetrating analysis of his experience of the subject and 
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a complete and unified synthesis in the record of tJiat anal)r3i$ which 
is the painting, just so far has he succeeded in cfeating a work of ait. 
It Is to achieve this end that he strives to find a consistent, ordered 
and logical pattern in the facts of appearance* or jin|wises such a pattern 
upon them, by the design* !f he is a truly great artist, the design will 
seem to be inherent in tne subject and inevitable in any tomprehensive 
interpretation thereof. Ilis painting will in consequence have a reality 
of its own ^vbich is et’Cn more impresrive than that of the original 
subject, for it will possess in its ow^n character the balanced proportions 
and unity Avhich life itself appears to us to have in those rare momenrs 
of penetration when we ate able to coordinate and relate the frag¬ 
ments oE our eKperionce and render them into a coherent whole, 
coming thereby to a realisation of its potential profundity of meaning 
and the part which ive ourselves may have in it. 

The tw^o factors of objective facts of the subject W'hich are the object 
of the artist s analysis and the synthesis which he creates from the results 
of that analysis must be basic in any work of art, but a third one which 
is frequently important in detenninmg its expressive significance is that 
of subject matter. 'Fhe oh^tivc facts in a painting like the one illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 446 are two pieces of wood fastened together to form a 
cross uj»n whicli a dead male Rgurc is hung, w'hile a second man stands 
on one side pointing his finger at the centra! one and on the other 
side a third man supports a fainting woman; all this is placed against 
a darkened skyi in the foreground are a kneeling woman and a lamb 
with its right front foot holding a small cross. These are the objective 
facts of the picture; yet no Occidental Christian can see them without 
realizing that in such an aTrangcment they have a meaning transcending 
their objective character for they repn^sent the death of Christ on the 
cross for the salvation of mankind. This is the subject matter of the 
picture and, in such a case as this, it is probably of more immediate 
impressiveness to die observer than the pattern of form and color in 
determining its expressive character since ii inunedlateiy calls up a re¬ 
sponse rendered signi(leant by centuries of tradition in the Christian 
world. Conversely, an example of Oriental art which has quite as 
moving associations for a Buddhist might appeal to an Occidental only 
to the extent that he was sensitive to representational characteristics 
and formal design, for its conscious meaning or subject matter could 
have litde or no signihcance for him. It is easy, however, for an 
artist to depend upon the traditional associations of subject matter to 
conceal his lack of creative imagination and for this reason it is diffi^ 
cult to depend upn it as a basis of sound critical judgment: an artist 
of the 20th century may paint a vase of Rowers with the same in¬ 
tensity of feeling that his ancestor of seven hundred, years ago reveals 
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in portrayiTig the Crucifixion. In the final anal)'sls, the greatne^ of 
a work of an must be determined hy its inherent artistic character 
rather than by its references to extern^ or associative values. 

If we arc now prepared to accent the definition of art as the presenta¬ 
tion in comprehensible form of the truth perceived by the artist in bis 
experience of life, vve can proceed to the second question posed at the 
beginning of this chapter^—What is its value m the lives of men? In 
trying to answer this question, let tis assume that vve are standing 
brfore the portrait of a great man like the one of Voltaire by Houdon 
CFig- ^ h, we obsen'e the realistic manner in which 

the sculptor has portrayed the appcfarance of the man+ the shrew'd and 
penetrating eyes, tliin nostrils and shaggy brows, and the smile on the 
lips that is at once cynical and benevolent. We may then become 
conscious of the way in which the details of the hair and costume are 
subordinated so that they do noi distract attention from the facet ev^cn 
though they too are represented with great fidelity. We have thus ob- 
sened the representational elements in the figure and also the design 
by which they are Integrated, together, they result in an embodiment of 
the essential idea of V^oltaire as a man. Representation and desi^ can¬ 
not exist as separate thin^ in the experience of the observer hut are 
fused into an identity wlnich means Voltaire; for through Iloudon^s 
perceptive analysis of the nature of his subject and the tangible symbol 
he has created in consequence thcreuf, we are enabled to know tor 
ourselves the character of the great French w^iitcr. A different kind 
of reaction will of necessity' characterize our experience of an art 
work such as a pinting hy Picasso (Color Plate II!), in which it is dear 
that representational values are relatively unimportant and psychological 
ones, in the sense of interpretng a s|>ecific personality, arc non- 
exisrent. Even here, however, there are certain objective characteristics 
to be disremed—contrasting textures of different areas of pint bid 
on thickly or thinly brushra, or the flatness of the canvas plane on 
which they are qsread. And if it appars that the artist has been con^ 
cemed solely with problems of arrangement and design and not at 
all with interpretation of pychological or physical experience^ even in 
turning a\vay from the picture we cannot but be conscious of a height¬ 
ened aw-areness of brilliant reds or somber greens and the swinging 
rhylhm of a curv^ed line. If such experience as this may justifiably be 
eonsidcrcd as very limited, it is none the less couched in the terms of 
the painters art and cannot be excluded from critical judgment. 

Such anaU'ses as these of the Infinitely complex rehitonship that 
comes Into being between the art work and the obsewer are obviously 
opn to criticism. Such relarionship are wholly intangible and un- 
demonstrable, varying widi each observer. One will react prticularly 
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to the objective facts of apparante m ihe fonns poriraycdt ibe ele¬ 
ments of formal design may seem of greater imprtanee to another. 
But even though the exact natare of the febtionship between obsoner 
and work of an defies definition, it is no less real for that. Repiesenta 
tion of the obimivc i^ualities of things strikes a responding chord in 
our reeollettions and tve relive the ex[)enenccs of those things. The 
artist goes further, for his design serves to relate representative charac¬ 
teristics in an ordered and logical pattern that gives to the whole a 
greater significance than can be found in any of the By availing 

ourselves of his analysis of experience through the synthesis that is 
the work of art, we arc led to the observation of rtc%v truths or to re- 
afTirmatiun of the validitv of knotvn ones in the light shed upon them 
bv genius. For it is as a iifinmn exjjcricnce, giving direction and mean' 
ing to life, that a work of art attains significance. The ex|x;rience of 
beautv that results from complete understanding of an art work aiiscs 
from I he sense of enrichmcni, of greater bnadth and depth in his own 
life dial the [narticipant comes to realise as its tasting and vital contribii- 
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Chapter I Architecture, Prindples of 
Design and Canstructiaii--- 


^cHrrEcruRE ^s the only one of the three major 

visual arts ihoE can be calltid piactical in the generally accepted sense of 
the word. Sculpture and pinting can be put to some practical use, it 
is true; much very effective advertising is made possible by them. Bui 
one of the primary purposes of architecture h to satiny the funda¬ 
mental human need for shehetp a need %vhich is next onfy to that for 
food among the human instincts that are spurs to the preservadon of 
life. It follows from this thai an example of aichitccture must be judged 
in prt by the extent to which it Alls the need that led to its erection. 
This same reason provides an explanation for the many existing archi¬ 
tectural stjdeSfc for since the needs of different priods in history and 
different places in the world have never been the sanie^ it follows 
that architectural forms designed to meet tlvosc needs ai>d condidons 
must differ as well 

The purpose for which a building is to be useil is one factOTi there¬ 
fore, in determining its form. Another is the way in which it is coil' 
strutted. This aspect of architecture is closely related to the science of 
engineerings it is possible lo trace the eniire history of the art through 
changes in form resulting from the various melEods of construction 
employed at different limes. An obvious illustration is the skyscrapeTp 
for without the use of steel which did not become general until the 
latter part of the 19th century* the lofty toivere of a modem American 
city could never have been creeled, donslruction is therefore an Lm- 

E rtant dement in determining arcliitectura) form^ but it is none the 
a subordinate to function or purpose. The skyscrapr would not bavc 
had to develop, for instance^ had it not been made necessary by rising 
land values resulting from urban congestion; even the use of steel 
in constructing them is more a maticr of greater Anancial return than 
considerations of formal character^ for some of the first and most distinc¬ 
tive tall buildings were built entirely of rnasonry^ 

In applying lo architecture the gencml ihecry of art developed in 
the IntrMucdon, function and construcrion correspond to the eferaent 
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of representation in painting and sculpture. The purpose sen-ed by a 
building is generally quite clear, and iF the structural meihod employed 
in building it is not always obiious. it can usually be determined from 
brieF examination. These, in other words, are the facts of the idea 
that the building is to sjTnbolizc and they correspond to the facts of 
appearance in the represenraEivc arts. Now if the theory developed in 
the Introduction is to hold true for architecture, it should follow that 
great architecture is not the result of good construction; SLnd utilitarian 
Efficiency alone- A garage uell adapted to its purpose and built solidly 
to be capable of standing for centuries if need be is not necessarily 
good architecture; a railroad station that provides all in the of 
accommodation that is needed and is of such a nature that its useful¬ 
ness can be extended indefinitely may still fall short of architectural 
distincrion. This is true of any building which lacks the significant 
element of design. This is as impertant in architecture as in the rep¬ 
resen Uttivc arts and for a similar reason, since it js through the design 
that order is im|x>sed upon or made clear in the functional and 
structural facts with which the architect has to deal, relating them in 
a perceptible pattern of form. It is in the quality of the design of a 
building that lies the difference between great architecture and struc¬ 
tures that are only tools for living. 

Tlic extent to which a building may be considered arcbitecrurc is 
thus dependent upon the degree to which the three basic elements of 
function, constniction and design have individually and collectively 
rxjntributed to its form. It has been pointed out in the Introduction 
that great art is formed not qf design or representation alone but in 
an integration of the two. This is as true of architecture as of sculp¬ 
ture and painting. The Function oF a building and its mode of con¬ 
struction ^ould both be clearly expressed in the design, but in addition 
It should possess such Formal character that it will appeal to the observer 
in its oivn right. This arises in btiildings possessing true architectural 
distinctinn from a relationship of the parts that though dictated by use¬ 
ful purpose seems to be inherently and inevitably right; the result is 
beautVp For the forms are also expressions of the Function of the building 
and its consfrucrion. 

Architecture, like sculpture and painting, may go to either the ex¬ 
treme of literal factualness in the treatment oF form or the opposite 
one of being intended solely for the sake of atiractive appearance. The 
first extreme produces what is called "functionaF' stvle by its adherents 
and they justify their attitude by a limited interpretation of a phrase 
employed by Louis Sullivan^ one of the greatest of iAmerican atchb 
tects, that 'Tom follows function.^' As they understand this phrase, 
utilitarian considerations alnnc should be taken into account in de- 
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signing a building, for if it is well constructed and serves Its intended 
purjx^e efficiently^ its form will be inherendy^ almost auiomaticalLy+ 
beautiful. At die oiLer end are die architects who hold that die ap 
pearance of a building is the thing of greatest importance in determining 
Its form, design being something quite unrelated to its purpose and 
the way that it is built, for all that matters Is the estahltshmeni of 
pleasant patterns of windows^ columns and the Like. From this point of 
vieiv, beautj' is a thing that can be put on a building like a coat 
instead of wing inhetent in the eJements of purpose and simetural 
methcxls employed in building it. Each theorj' fails to take some funda¬ 
mental of architectural experience into accouni. Funaionalism In the 
sense here defined is over-inlcllectuaL No matter how sure the observ’er 
may be that a filling station is well built and elhcient in the discharge 
of its duties, if it is no more than that he is cerLain to be aivare of the 
lack of visual coordination between its various parts—-the coordinarion 
that results from good design. On the other hand, the skmraper sur¬ 
mounted by a Creek temple is equally meaningless mgardless of the 
perfection of its wrious elements in design, because they are not created 
with the purpose and structuml methods Involved in building a sky¬ 
scraper taken into account but simply for the supposed beauty of the 
resultant form. 

Great anzhitecture is produced only when the elements of function 
and construction are integrated by creative design and in that process 
acquire a significance that transcends their objective characters. To the 
ob^rver of a building that owes its form to such a process, the ex¬ 
perience of understanding it comes through comprehension of the syn¬ 
thesis of those three basic elements achieved by the architect, a 
comprehension that is intellectudl in far as the facts of purpose and 
construction are concerned hut which is transmuted by the design into 
the emotion connoting beau tv. To undergo this experience in ihe 
presence of the Parthenon or tfie cathedral at Amiens and thus to grasp 
their expressive meaning as w^ell as the facts of their existence is to 
become aware of certain prc^foundly significant aspects of human 
thought and emotion. 

It has been p<.»intcd out before that the materials used in building 
and the methods employed in assembling them arc among the factors 
contributing to architectural style. Stone and wood arc among the 
materials that have been longest in use, sviih the former employed by 
preference in structures of importance for the obvious reason that it is 
more durable; brick, howe^'eri has also been in use from very early 
times, either baked in the sun or fired in kilns to become almost as 
hard as stone. Gmctete, too^ was known and extensively emploved at 
least a:$ early as the Roman period, alibough many of its potentialities 
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were not realized until imn and steel came into use on a large scale 
in the htter pan of the I9ih centur\% Glass and plastic materials 
synthetically created are other contributions that date from modem 
dmes to the list of substances which the architect may employ for 
building. Availability of materials is often an impoitani factor Ln de- 
lennining architectural ways of thinking, as will be seen: hut it should 
also be borne in mind that in some cases the need of the architect 
seems to have resulted in the disco very or adaptation of materials to 
bis purpose rather than the other way around. 



Fic. 1.—Tut Post ano Lintel. 

Three stmctuml principles are of paramount importanee in the his¬ 
tory^ of building, and in various forms and variants account for almost 
any type of constmetion to be imagined. They are the post and iLnteh 
the arch, and the cantilev'er Of the three^ the post and lintel is 
probably the earliest, although some \‘ery ancient examples of the 
arch have been frmnd; the cantilmer, on the other hand, has been 
e^cnsively employed only with the advmit of steel in building, al¬ 
though it does occur in some mediaeial woeden roofs. 

of the jiost and Uniel s^'sieiri is implied by its name 
(Fig. i). It consists in essence of twqi vertical members that support 
a horizontal one and is the simplest of the three basic structural princi* 
pies in appllcatinn. for the vertical members need only be sufficiently 
strong to support the weight of the lintel. Even if some additional 
weight is placed on the lintel—as in the case of the wall over a door, 
for instance—there is no threat to the stability of tlve system if the 
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distance between ihc vertical members is not too great. This suggests, 
hoivcv^sfp one of the inlicrent disadvantages of the post and Hnlel system 
that IS particularly apparent if stone is the material being nsedp a stone 
beam of more than a certain length in proportion to Its thickness will 
snap of its own weight if it is support^ only at the ends, a disaster 
VK^hose probabilitv is heightened if there is additional pressure from 
above. Another disadvantage of the post and lintel system is the possi¬ 
bility that shearing may occur- TTiis, too, is likely to happen if the 
lintel is subjected to pressure fmm above, in which case the end of 
the horiifontal beam may be pinched off at the point indicated in the 
diagram (Fig* 1}* These are rclathely minor disadvantages, however, 
and this Ls the most frecjuently cmployod of the three structural princi¬ 
ples, occurring even in modern sted-Framed buildings which are com¬ 
posed largely of beams fastened together to fomi post and lintel units. 
In addition to being the simplest of the three principles in application, 
its structural effect is easily ohserv^ed and it can be used to great ad¬ 
vantage in a stjfe that does not involve large openings or extensive un¬ 
obstructed spaces. 

The second structural principle is (be arch (Fig. x). In its simplest 
foTTO, the arch consists of a semicircle of wedge-shaped blocks called 



voussoirS:, with the topmost one further distinguished as the keystone. 
The bottom face of the lowest voussoir on each side is called an impost 
and the top face of the uppermost stone of whatever member supports 
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it is called the springing. In an arch of this type, the inner and outer 
Faces are concentric ^micircles^ the ouier one tieing the extrados and 
the inner one the intrados or soffit, Midway beUveen the keystone 
or CTtnvn of the arch and the springing is the haunch. Like the posE 
and Itntcl sy'Stem^ the arch is nut without some mechanical weaknesses* 
Jt for instance^ be supported on a scaffold while ii is being built. 
Such a scaffold is called centering and it is usually in the form and 
si?e of the ojjcning to be spanned by the completed arch. The voussoirs 
are laid upon it and then locked in pbee by putting in the keystone. 
If the centering were then removed^ the aren would not standp for 
the most serious drawlxick of tlie arch as a structural principle W'ould 
then becoriK apparent. The keystonCp subjected to the action of the 
law of gravitation, would have a cxinsiani: tendency^ to fall which by 
virtue of its wedge-shaped profile it could not do without first pushing 
4 isi<le the vt^ussuirs ne?it to it. They are also unsup|>Qrted, however^ and 
revcral the same tendency. Tliis ever-present thrust exercised by the 
central members of an arcli against those on the outer sides Is a phe- 
nomenorr of arch construction that its employer must at all rimes take 
into account for if it is not properly compensated the collapse of the 
whole structure will be immediate* Such compensation is called but¬ 
tressing, It may be accomplished in several ways+ the basic principle of 
all being the opnosiiion to tlie bteral thrust of the arch of another force 
of ecjual siren gtlip thus negtralking it and establishing an e<]ui librium. 
One method of achiei^ing this end is illustrated at the right side of 
the arch in the diagram (Fig. z) where the compensating force is the 
dead weight of a massive Avail that smothers the thrust by sheer inertia; 
on the left side the thrust of the main arch is offset by that of another 
one. In each case, the coin|>ensating force is applied at the haunch of 
the arch, which U the point where the accumulated lateral thrusts of the 
central members of the orch are strongest; at the left end, the two op¬ 
posed lateral thrusts are brought together by filling the triangular space 
betAvecn the arches with masonry forming a spandreL A series of archies 
so related is called an arcade. 

An Arabic proverb to the effect that an arch never sleeps is a vivid 
chancterizarion of the nature of this structural form Avbich contains 
in its proper substance a force that can destroy it, for the stability of 
an arch is entirely dependent upn the external buttressing force, "this 
disadvantage is of minor importance, however, in view of its many ad¬ 
vantages. For one thing, an arch can he built of stones too small in 
size to be used as lintels since jt is a composite form in principle. 
Moreover, if the necessary' centering is at band, an arch can be built 
Aviih relative ease over spaces that could be spanned by a straight lintel 
of stone or wood only with the greatest difficulty. And even if an 
arch is ret^uired to support weight other than its own, it is necessary 
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only to provide additioniil buttiessing for the incn^^id horizoniiil 
thrust. 

The cantilever, which is the third basic structural principle, Ls utilized 
today largely in oonncction with steel (Fig. 3} os a medium since its 
iTicchanical operation involves forces that subject the 
structural parts to many different strains—twisting, 
bowingp tension, compression and the like. In the 
jllustTation, ihe horizontal projecting arms servo as 
biackcis, supported at one end, upn which loads may 
be placed or f fom the end d which they may be hung, 
thanks to the toughnes of the steel which is capble 
of Tcsistadce to the various strains involved. One of 
the most general applications of the cantilever in mod¬ 
em construction is its use in skj'scrapeis which dcpcml 
for their support upon a steel ftomo or skeleton CFig- 
2i3^i from the vertical members there arc projecting 
horizontal arms upon which the Boors are laJd and 
from the ends of which the outer walls of the building 
are literally hung, a fact which makes possible the 
continuous horizontal bands of windc^vs in the Pbila 
delphJa Saving Fund Society Building that arc at the 
same time striking features in its appearance and 
highly efficient means of illuminating the inicrlor. An¬ 
other instance of its use is seen in the Robie House in 
Chicago (Fig. Z04D where she pich toof is a cantilever 
arm [permitting a free and unobstructed view in all 
directions. 

The materials used In a building and the structural 
principle involved in assembling them are both means 
to an end—the disposition of the materials in such a 
way that they will enclose a eiven volume of spec 
whose size and arrangement will be determined by the 
use to which the building is to be put. Such disposition _ ^'— 

Involves as w^cll the arrangernent of the different forms I m*'- Canti- 

that go to make up the building—avails and columns lev Eft. 
and doors and window's—in such a w^y that it will 
be possible 10 use it most effectively for that purpose. These ate de^ 
termined by the plan of the structure (cf. Figs. 30, 98), which indi¬ 
cates the arrangement of the various supporting members and openiugs 
in a horizontal sense, and by the elevation 64^, which does the 

same thing vertically. Tlic construction of a building need take no 
more than this into account since it is concemed only with assuring 
stability and adequacy for intended utilitarian purpose- The architect 
must go beyond thi^T however, if the building is to hav'c chanicicrp to 
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be 3 work of art as well as merelv useful. To do this^ his fundamental 
purpose is to defne the volume of space involved in his structure by the 
forms that enclose it, establishing by bis design a positive relationship 
between the solids of his building and the space involved, and going 
beyond the passive enclosure that is the result of constructiGn alone- 
The nature of his dcGnkion of space will depend on many things— 
the purpose of the building, the materials at his disposal the basic 
way's of thinkine of the time In which he lives—but the character of 
his building will be ultimately determined by that consideration. Tlic 
Greek's attitude toward space, for example, was negative, for the ot 
jeedve philosophy of the fifth century' b,c. was concerned only with 
concrete v'alues in experience' his architecture refieas thls^ for his 
temples (Fig. 39) are designed to be seen from the outside like sculp¬ 
tured figures and their in tenors are almost entirely lacking in spatial 
character. In the t^th century^ on the other band, the philosophy of 
the mediaeval Christian was essentially abstract and concerned with 
spiritual rather than material values; space W'as a sv'mtxd of an all- 
pervading Cod, and its presence as a positive element in the interior of 
a Gothic cathedral (Fig- 10O Is the basic factor in its expressive char- 
acterp In contrast with both these attitudes, that of the modem world 
is analyiicah seeking to iscdaie the e^ntials in abstract conception and 
conciete form alike. In architecture this results in an attempt to main¬ 
tain the character of both form and space as indi^’idual things, clearly 
intemcring yet always sepmtet and if there appears to be no great 
modem architectural style as yet, it is because there is still to be attained 
the integration of these concepts which must be achieved if they are to 
acr^uire genuine expressive meaning. 

Of all the arts, architecture is that in which sodal values arc of 
most immediate importance. Bad pictures can be painted but they do 
not have to be seen; bad poetry can he writtem but no one is required 
to read it; bad music can be composed but it docs not have to be 
performed OT heard. Bad architecture cannot be rejected in the same 
way, for in the absence of welhplanned and eomfoitahle houses, ill- 
designed and iiiefFicient nne^ must be used; once an uglv oihee huilding 
is erectedp it is there and cannot be overlooked. Tlie obligation to 
society thus implicxl is of far greater importance than the architect's 
possible desire to embexly an individual ideal of beauty in his huilding 
or his patron's insistence upon the satisfying of personal whims. Untd 
this obligation is recognizjed and acknowledged, architecture must for- 
wvear the charactet and distinction that have been attained by the great 
styles of the past in those few periods when man s thought and ex^ 
pression were collectively unified and consistent. 


Chapter IL Arcltitrctwral Ongin5 and 
Early Fanris-.^..,.----- 


THE SHELTER PRO\'iDED fiV NATURAL CAVES fOR EARLY 
man has litdc archiieciural significance because there is lacking ihai 
disposition oF Form in accordaficti with some creative instinct which 
is essential if sheLtering Forms arc to be anything but utOitarian. The 
first struetnres that might have been so thanicterized were crude liuts, 
no doubt, of woven tree bmnebes plastered with mud or tents oF skins 
and oF matting such as are found in use today among primitive peoples 
(Fig. 4\ Laid out in curvilinear plans for the most pan since the 
small and Bexible materials the builder bad at his dispos.^1 were mure 
easily woven in curves than angular planes^ the result was a conical 
object with a pointed or rounded inp. These were the crude be^ 
ginnings of what might be called architectunil thinking; the purpose 
of such Structures was extremely simple and strictly utilitarian at the 
outset, hut they can’te in time to acquire a meaning other than that 
of usefulness alone which is a pwerful Factor in the forrnative stages 
of ail architectural styles of the early periods of western culture. The 
wav iti which such simple structures as th«^ began to mean more 
than physical protection to thtrae w-ho built and owned them can 
hardiv he more than surmised^ but that in lime they were valued for 
more than this is clear. The concept of a life aFier death, for example, 
must have tyMtic soon in the imaginative tx^^erience oF early man—From 
dreaming of his dcpricd ancestors whose forms he thought could not 
have appeared lo him unless they had an existence other than monal, 
and which he interpreted in terms of his owm material existence. Pro- 
taction from the forces of nature was the primal modvaiion of his 
own way of living and the desirability of a similar proEection for 
the spirit of the dead seemed to him but natural, [lencc. that he 
himself might be assured of that protection, he provided that he 
should be buried in or near the house that had sheUcied his mortal 
hfxly so that it might perform the same duty for his spiritual being. 
The hemse was then sealed up so that its spiritual occupant might not 
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be disturbed and the structure then took on a symbolic value as the 
house oi the dead. 

An illustration of the tomb as an extension of the house concept is 
seen in the dolmens consisting of two upright slabs of stone supporting 
a third horizoniai one Cfig- 5)t of which considerable numbers have 
been found in i a nous parts of EuropCp particularly in Brittany in 
western France, Within the chamber thus formed^ the body was placed 
and the whole was covered vi ith a mound of earth, the purpose being 
to create a house for the dead that would be more lasting than the 
rwd or skin shelters in uhich mortals lived. For fiotn fear that the 
spirit would be unhappy if deprived of shelter and would return to 



Fic. 4-— PtuftimvE Reed Huts in the Sudan. 


trouble the mintls of those still on earth, k was believed to be of 
utmost importance that it should be ptuv^ided w'ith a permanent resting 
place. The dolmens arc not particularly early in date—most of them 
appear to hav-e been built later than the temples in Egjpt, for instance 
but they are none the less products of an environment and culture 
that were in a tudimentar)- stage development and they illustrate 
one of the primary phases of architectural thinking. 

Belief in the aid which could be tendered by supernatural fortes 
to humans in prolonging life on earth was another Factor that con¬ 
tributed to the acquisition of more than protective meaning by the 
house forms of early man, I'he development of a religious instinct from 
fetishism in which rocks and trees and mountains were believed to have 
magic powers through aoomorphism or the worship of animals to an- 
thropomoqjKism when the gtxls am imagined in the likeness of men 
is a common pattern in the history of social evolution. Symbols of 
personal significance, the god of an indiv'idual, mav come in time to 
have meaning for a group or family and even a tribe, and to it the 
fortunes of the community are ascribed- The protection and propitiation 
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pf this god were usually the task of ihc chieftain, who was thus priest 
at the same time; and the house which he shared with the yod became 
a sanctuatyi At such time as the chieftain-priest became the incama- 
don of the deity he sensed ^ the place in which he lived became the 
house of the god and thus acquired a new significance. This, in brief, 



fio. 5.—Ciniac» Brntafiy. A 


is the way in which the concept of the temple was evolved; and as the 
houiie of the all-pow-eiful It was only fitting that it should be greater 
and more lasting than thoscr of mortals but still conceived in similar 
terms. 

The concentric circles—same partial and some complete—of upright 
stones connected by horizontal lintels at Stonehenge near Sahsbury in 
England (Fig. 6) appear to be a primitive temple form. It is called 
a cromlech and is built in such a way that a stone within the innermost 
circle was directly in the shadmv cast by anoihcr at some distance out¬ 
side called the "Friars i lecF' when illuminated by the rays of the 
rising sun on the morning of the summer solstice at the rirnc it was 
built. The inference that it w^as a place of sun worship is inescapable; 
the fact that i[s form was deiennined by the house designs of those 
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who built i[ is dearly mdicaidfl im, fot at nearby Wiltshire are the 
lemaijis of a large drcular enclosure ihat was cviacntly some form oJf 
habitation made of wtxjden posts thrust v'ertically into the ground- 
The actual date oF Stonehenge has been determined with some ac- 
curaev at about 1500 b.c. by calculating astronomically the time when 
the phenomenon of the sun's rays described took place on the day in¬ 
dicated. Like the dolmens, howwert the architectural concept in^-olved 
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Fig, 6.—STONliM£SC£.. Near Salislmi)', IlnglanEi. 

is a primitive one as is the fact that it was cievoted to the worship of 
a natural fotoe. Only in the fact that it is oriented, i.e.. laid out with 
reference to the points of the compss, is there any suggestion of more 
than the most elementary architectural piocedtirc. 

Tlic earliest architecture of history developed in the area of ike 
eastern Mediterranean where fertile river tdltiys made possible the 
evolution of a^cultural civilizations that replai^ in time the more 
priinidyc hunting cultures of earliest man. In Egypt, for example, the 
stabilizing effect of a fixed and permanent society’ is to be seen amhi- 
tecturally in the continuity of tradition and the monumental character 
of the buildings there erected, to which material and social conditions 
contributed. The fertile fields that lie on cither side of the river Nile. 
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upon which the crops were raised and the herds grazed that rnade life 
possible^ are bordered by desolate and mountainous regions in which 
were inexhaustible resources of stone for building. The annual Hooding 
of these Bclds by the river renewed their fertility and by this phe¬ 
nomenon there was created a s^'mbol of the life tihai comes from 
stTuction and deaths personified in the god Osiris. No less essential to 
the existence of the Egyptian was the warmth of the suns rays that 
brought reneived Life to the seemingly dead vegetation^ whence it too 
became a force to be ingratiated and propitiated in the person of Re 
the snn god. These were the mmt pmerful gfxJs of the Egyptian 
hierarchyp in the manner suggested abovc^ they w“ere helicved to be in¬ 
carnate in the person of the Pharaoht who was wotshipid as divine 
during his life as well as after his death. So were formed the motive;:! 
underlying the major arthiteciural forms of Egv'pt during its long 
rtcord<d hisiory as an autonomous state. For the puqxrses of this dis¬ 
cussion^ that history' may be considered as divided into tivree mapr 
periods, the Old Kingdom from &L 5200 until 2160 the 

Middle Kingdom from zi 6 o n.c. until 1580 b.c, and the New King¬ 
dom from 1580 B.c. until 1100 BjC^ Egyi^tian chiunolctgy was actually 



Fic. 7.—EcvrriAii Mastabxs. Restored. 


recorded in terms of ruling dynasties, and equivalents of medem 
numerical chronology in such terms are frequently encountered: the 
Old Kingdom tvas most importanip for example, during the first to 
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fifth dynasties, from c^. 3200 lo ca. 2540 E.c,, while the eleventh 
and twelfth dynasties were of greatest importance in the Middle King- 
doTHp from 2 j6o a.c* until 1785 b.c, Tliene were some periods during 
these larger ones in which foreign influences prevailed in the country 
but they did iiitk\ by and large, to alter die fundamental character of 
Egyptian thinking. 

Tombs of various types depending upon the importance of the person 
buried therein constitute the largest class of Old Kingdom architectural 



Fic, 8 .—'Mabtaba of SrrowiNG Plan. From a model 

Afetrcipohtdn Museum, N+ Y* 


CAamples, At all times, common people were simply buried in holes in 
the ground or in their houses, but a nobleman's final resting place was 
a low massive structure of stone called a (Elg- ?} fitjm its 

sloping or battered walk that make it resemble the Arabic benches 
from which the name is derived. Rectangular in shape and usually laid 
out with its four sides facing the cardinal points of the compass, it 
has two entrances as a rule, one of which is an actual door and the 
other a false one; these are for the most part on the north or east sides. 
The internal arrangement of the mastaba varies with different ex- 
omplesp hut certain elements are akvays to be found (Fig. 8); these are 
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a chapel or oETering room in which presents were made tn the spirit 
of the deceased, a separate chamber—the 5 crdah —where a siaiue of 
the dead man was placed and which was often accessible only through 
very small apertures, and a shaft that runs serEically through the mass 
of the mastaba down into the ground where the actual burial chamber 
was located. This shafts die opcninc of which can he seen in the flat 
top of the mastaba (Fig, 7)^ was blled with stones after carefully con¬ 
trived barriers or portcullises were lowered following the final installs- 
lion of the sartophagus, the purpose being lo prev'Cnt as far as possible 
the rifling of the grave for the richKi buried with the deceased. Another 
false door w^as an invariable feature of the chapel or offering chamber 
(Fig, 9)- through it the spirit of the dead man came to pnake of the 
food that was first actually brought to him hut later w^as carv^ed and 
painted on the walls of the chamber along w ith the innumerable details 
of the daily aetivity involved in producing it. The statue in the sexcid? 
was placed there for cotnprahle reasons—to provide die spirit with a 
body if the dreaded possibility of damage to the mummy in its sarcoph¬ 
agus should maicriali7-e- The whole cmaractet of the ma,^taha is thus 
seen to be a cemsequence of material and magical efforts to insure the 
personal immonality for which die Egyptian jnsrionately hoped and 
prepared during his life on earth. 

A mastaba such as the one di^ribed might have been built in the 
fourth or fifth dynasties of the Old Kingdom. Previous to that time, 
certain of its elements may have been present in tomb stmciures 
but built In brick or clay rather than stone. The ivay in which (he 
form of the developed mastaba was determined by the more elemcnia) 
concepts and strueiural pmedees of earlier perils is one of its sig¬ 
nificant characteristics from the point of view of the e\^olution of 
architectural thinking. Tlic tomb was the house of the soul so it 
follows in its general character the house oF the man who built it. This 
was very likely made of sun-dried mud brick laid in walls that were 
thick and heavy and sloped backward since they had to be thicker at 
the base ihan at the top to he stable, and it was in this same form that 
the mastaba was built with cut Slone w^alls encasing a rubble fill even 
thi^gh they would have kwi no structura) strength by Ijcing vertical 
instead. Similarly traditional in their elements are the '^falsc doors" of 
the chapels in a mastaba (Fig. g) which show in conventionabTed 
forms the front of a house; Iverc. symbolically, the □ctual house of the 
dead where are carved in stone ihe v^arious ck-mehits that ivenl to make 
up a facade—the screens of matting that formed the walls or ibe panels 
made up of small pieces of ws>ott the bound reeds used for mouldings 
on the angles and the tips d others projecting above and bending 
forward to form a concave cornice. In sttme tiiscs, there is a cylinder 
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at the top of the false door itself on which a rope and tnatting pattern 
indicates it to be a repfesentation of a rolled-up screen oF reeds ihaf 
served as curtain in the house door. The pl^an, toOp of the mastaha is 
to be referred ditcctlv to that of the Eg}^tian house; the chapel or 
offering chamber is the courtyard or vestibule, the the pris^te 

room of the hou^ and the undotground burial chamber a direct enn- 
tinuation of the primitive pr^icttce of mtennent beneath the Boor of 
the dwelling. 



Fio. It>.“Ssnj«]ara. Tut Stepped Pyramid op Zoser. 


Lite the house of mortals, thtjse of the dead were grou[»ed t^igeiher 
in cities or tiecrt/j^U ^ 0 ' ^be CJid Kingdom, these necrop.)U 

were usually on the west bank of the Nile—the “land of denith''—two 
very important ones being at Saqtjara and Gi/-ch where long rows of 
masiabas foim regular paitems of streets. I tw social and religious 
hierarchy of Egypt demanded even in death an adequate symbol of 
rank and importance and the toti^b of the king was of necessity more 
important than those befitting men of lesiser degree, a circumstance 
W'hich undoubtedly suggested the building of a second mastaba on top 
of the lower one and the continuation of this process until a suitable 
form was created. This, thanks to the inclined W'dls of the mastalxi 
form, w^as a pvTatnidal mass with stepped sides (Fig. 10) such as was 
built at Saqqam by the architect Itnholcp for King Zoser* who reigned 
in the early part of the third dynasty in the Old Kingdom. The Stepped 
Pyramid is the central element in a vast complex of buildings erected 
with the intention of repanfucine in stone as the permanent rcstlug 
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S tkce of Zoiers soul ihe staictures of wood^ bricl: and reeds of his 
ortificd place at Memphis^ the ensemble as a whole is important as 
the earhesi known instance of tiansbting the forms of earlier architect 
nirc from less durable materials into stone, and in inippUing an illtis- 
CratTon of the way in which the pyramid as a type of funereal ardii- 
tocture was developed from the mastaba. 

The Greaf at Gi?:eh (Fig. 1 1) were among the wonders of 

the ancient v%'orid and retain that distinction in modem times. Buik m 
the fourth dynasty of the Old Kingdom—roughly between 2700 and 
2600 B,C.—they were intended as the tombs 5 ^e Pharaohs tGiuFUp 
Khafra and Menhaura and were buik in that order, the Great Pyramid 
of Khufu being the northernmost of the three and the largest. That 
of Menhaurap the latest and smallest of the three, is not shown in the 
illustradan, which is a rcsiofation of prt of the necropolis at Ciaeh. 
The huge hulk of Khufu s pyramid^—767 feet at the base and 479 
feel in height when its original casing %vas in place—makes it the 
largest mass of stone in the world creaied by human hands, w'hich it 
wnas in a literal sense since the elemental mechanieal equipment of the 
Egj^itjan builder could have been of but little use in handling the 
limestone blocks averaging two and a half tons In ^veighi that make 
up the eote. A sy^stem of corridors and passagjes u^ithin its mass pro¬ 
vided carefully concealed means of access to the burial chambers of 
the king and queen which were ingeniously huih with triangular 
roofs so constructed as to divert the pressure of the enormously heavy 
masses of stone above away from the openings. The pssages referred 
to were lined with slabs of hnely cut limestone of vew precise dimen¬ 
sions which have been romantically interpreted as pronhecics of future 
history but are of more significance in revealing the extraordinary 
technical skill of the Old Kingdom stone masons^ Tlie at present 
tough exterior of the Cnrat Pyramid w^as once covered by a casing of 
highly polished slabs of stone similar to that of vvhich a part can yet 
be seen on the adplning Pyramid of Khafm; the glittering effect of 
this casing under the suns rays was undoubtedly planned to make it 
a symbol of Be, the sun god^ w^ho was worshiped in Lo%ver Egypt in 
the region of the delta during the Old Kingdom period in the form 
of a gleaming obelisk vvith a tip of the same pyramidal form as Kbufu's 
tomb. 

The Old Kingdcrm pyramid made provision only for the function of 
inicrmeni in the burial concepts of andent Egvpt and left those of 
the serdwb with its statue and the offering chamter of the mastaha to 
be discharged in other ways. Lying close to the second pyramid—that 
oS Khafra—on ils east side is a structure that serv^ed as its chapel, of 
considerable size and provided in various rooms with scrAzhs and false 
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Fig. 11. — Giich. Tiit Pviiamids op Khupu ani& KjiAt^AA; 
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doors pre&Ltmably siinilar in puiposL' to tho comporablc Forms in a 
but on a larger and more elaborate scale. It is now in such a 
niinotis state that Uttle but its plan can be made oiit> but it is connected 
by a covered causeway with a somewhat smaller and better-preseived 
structure about a quarter oF a mile distant which apparently resembled 
it somewhat in pl.in and ap|>eaTance. This structure lies near the Famous 



Hahf^ir 


Fio. J2 .'—Tjik "Topiticu/' Interior, restored. 


statue oF the Sphinx (Fig. 11) and is sometimes caUed its temple; it 
was probably intended as a portico or monumental approach to the 
ruinetl shnne-tcmplc ncrarer the mTamtd itself CFig. ii). Inside are 
two halls so arranged as to Form a T in plan in w'hich square manolLthic 
piers of granite supjjc^rt the rooF; these are impressive alike in their 
massive proportions and the simplicity oF their Forms which are unot^ 
scured by any carded or painted ornament. /\s the earliest knowm 
examples oF isolated stone supports^ these piers are historicallv im¬ 
portant; the fact that small pegs or dowels are carved at their tops 
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and that cramps were used to bind the architrave blocks together ^hnws 
that the conception underlying their form is one still based on the 
practice of wood joiningi, The fa-^ade, which was nearly forty feet in 
height, must have resembled a large mastaha in appcamnce; jts bat¬ 
tered walls with rounded comers and the flat roof are in the tradition 
of constRiction in mud and brick rather than stone^ 

There is reason to believe that temples were built during the eleventh 
and t^vclftb dynasties of the Middle Kingdom (2160-17S5 b,c,), but 



FiC- 15^—Berti-Hasan. Tun tlocR-cirr Tombs* 


as they were of brick for the most piUi^ they have not sundved in a 
state permitting more dian archaeolagical discussion. In ihe Rock-ciii 
Tombs at Beni-Hasan about 125 miles up the river from Gizeh, there 
a re, however^ exa tuples of a Middle Kingdom architectural tjpe of 
great distinction and impressiveness (,F\g. r^). Hewn literally from 
the live rock of the eastern batik of tlie river, these were the final 
resting places of the chieftains of the Oryx nome^ one of the most 
powerful tribes in the feudal scxriety that replaced in the Middle 
Kingdom the monarchic sy'stem of ihc Old Kingdom. Pro^dded orig* 
fnalFy with external courtyards, partly built and partly cut from the 
rock, these tombs preser^^c in their general pbn the traditional dctnents 
of the Eg^'ptian sacred structure with its origins in the hou^-court. 
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vestibule or porttco, ball with pillars and a private or sacred chatuber* 
In the rwk-cui tombs, the latter are the main interior room and the 
smaller one at the rear which originally Lontained the statue of the 
deceased (Fig. 14), ihe mununies &Lng placed in a pit on the floor of 
the main halh Many details in the design of these tombs reflect 



Fig. 14,— Beni Flasan. The Kock-ctut Tom» of ^VsiENUAiHATi 

Tnicrior. 

the influence of forms originally cteated m materials other than the 
Slone in which they appear. Both external and internal columns are 
plygonal in section %vJth eight or sixteen sides—a form which might 
appear to have originaud in cutting the corners from a square beam 
but which seems rather to hav-e been originally a composite one result' 
ing from binding a number of reeds together and filling the interstices 
between them with mud for plaster which was then smoothed off to 
a plane surface. The little blocks below the upper horizontal member 
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of the fn^ade wooIJ likewise appear to have originated in wooden 
const ruction, in the projecting ends of small loof beams, Wilhiii, the flat¬ 
tened arches of the ceflings in the main hall are pintqd with diaper 
and ^iheckered patterns reproducing those of woven matting roofs 
such as actually cxjvered the houses of the Oiyx chieftains. Other than 
this, the painted JecuTaiion in the interiors of these rtx:k-cut toinl;^ 
continues the older tradition of Jeiaitcd and lively portm^Til of the 
life of the time for the sake of the spirit of those huri^ in ihctn. 

The mastabas and pyramids of the Old Kingdom and the lock-cut 
tombs of the Middle Kingdom were imposing and impressiv^c monU' 
ments to the greatness of their builders and inhabiiants, bui massive¬ 
ness and inaccessibility proved insuflicient in making certain the pres¬ 
ervation and prmanent repse so deeply desired. Thus in spite of 
cenEurie 5 “o]d traditions that tended to enrutce the practices and crys¬ 
tallize the forms that had been lialkjvved by unijuestioning usage m^er 
a long period of time;, a change in the character of the Egyptian tomb 
was brought about in the New Kingdom that made more adequate 
provision for protection of the mummy but look the form as a whole 
entirely out of the categor^^ of architecture. It became the practice of 
the rulers of Egypt to make their tombs in the Form of long under¬ 
ground corridors, frequently of great complexity of plan, which ^vcte 
cut in the cliffs of the Valley of the Kings lying in the Lih)'an desert 
west of Deir ehhahari on the west bank of the Nile not far fmm 
Thebes* Avhich w^^as then the plitical capital of the country. ITiai con¬ 
cealment was the chief motive in dictating tlie form taken hy these 
underground tombs is indicated by an inscripiion in the tomb of an 
architect responsible for one of the earliest of them—'[ attended the 
excavation oF the cliff-tomh oF Mis Majesty alone^ no one seeing, no 
one hearing”; and the occasional success oF the designers in this respect 
is witnessed by the dis^very in 1925 of the shaft tomb of Tutankha¬ 
men* a minor ruler of the eighteenth dynast)^ which had been but 
slightly disturbed and provided one of the richest treasures in the 
history of Egypiology* It should also be noted, however, that the in¬ 
genuity of the designers in concealment has been equaled by that of 
many would-be looters in disco\'erv; the majarity of the graves now 
known have long since been despoiled. 

With the place of actual burial in the New Kingdom tomb purposdy 
deprived of its monumental and memorial character in the interests 
of more efTectivc concealment there went a considerable augmenta¬ 
tion of the temple or shrine in which the name and divinity of the 
deceasctl ruler could he properly venerated, As early as the eighteenth 
dynasty, it was the practice of the Theban rulers to erect their mortuary 
temples on the plains of the Avesi bank of the Nile at Ddr elbahari 
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Fici. I el-bahari. Tiifi Temple of Hatshefsut* From the cast. 
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before the cliffs at the edge of the Valley of the Kings and at some 
considerable distance fmrn the iomhs themselies. One of the iriosi 
notable of these was that erected by Queen I btshepsut (ds 1479 u.c.) 
of which the existent remains con^dtute one of the outstanding monu¬ 
ments of Egyptian architecture (Fig. t^). The temple was designed 
by the architect Senmut as a series of terraces w^ith coluTnrbar porticoes 
combined with roch<iJt chambets in the cliff against which the temple 
is set that arc chapels to the gods tiathar, Anubis and Aman as well 
as Hatshepsut herselfr Of monumenlal proportions—the upper terrace 
is more than ^00 feet in width—[he stnicture as a whole is none the 
less a repetition of the ba^ic architectural elements previously noted, 
the portico, columnar hall and private chamber. Important details in 
design are the columns of the terrace porticoes—sooare or sixteqn- 
sided—the use of statues as supports, and the caned and painted ac¬ 
counts on the ^vall of the upjicr icrraec of the hinh of flatshcpsiit 
and the c.xpediciDn to the land of Punt wliidt—like the temple itself 
—w^as supen^jsed by her architect Senmut. 

Other than the mortuary^ temples which it was the duty as well as 
the privilege of Egyptian rulers to erect in their capacity as incarnations 
of dhinity, there were buildings, consecrated [0 the gods themselves— 
a type bith great in numbei and impressive in form by the lime of the 
New Kingdom. Chief among Egyptian deities the sun god+ 
Amon-Re, and liis temples, administered by a powerful piiesthcKxl 
ever increasingly jealous of preragative anj confirmed in privilege, 
w^erc the largest and most imprtant in the country’. This was but 
natural in accordance wiili the belief that the temple was ihe house 
of the god and that its glory^ should be proporttonate to his greatnesst 
a fact which also permits the conceptual identity^ of mortal and divine 
houses to be recognizc<L One of the smaller Egyptian Icmplcs but 
one that illustrates the basic eleiTvents iviili more than usuiil clarity is 
the one erected lo Khotts at Karnak nettr Thebes, by Rameses III in 
the txvcntknh dynasty ea. t too b.c, (Fig. 16). 

The temple w-ns approached by an avenue nf spllin.xes leading up 
to a massive gate^w^ll called o nylon; shis wus chatactenstically a 
sifuciure wills sloping or baitercd walls heavier at the Kiise than at 
the top w'hich terminated in a cornice of concave profile. TTirough this 
pylon a portal opens into □ court with colonnades forming covered 
galleries on the sides; steps in the gallery on the side opposite the portal 
lead to a chamber enual in length to the width of the temple in which 
the rrxif is supjxirfed by numerous columns, which is called the hypo- 
style hall. At the rear of this hall is a door leading into the sanctuary 
proper which avhs generally a room of rather small dimensions but 
surrounded by many others that were storage and treasure moms in 
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which the often ccmsiderahlc posscssians of the temple were kepU 
De^'iation^ from this basic type are common—in fact^ there is no other 
tempie of such t%rpLcal eharacter as that of Khons; but modifications 
are alino*E invariably ia the nature of duplications of one or more of 
the essential clemcnis—two courts instead of one^ or a hypostyle hall 
that is 50 large as to overshadow the test of the structure—and the 
fundamental character of the plan is hardly ever changed except in 
buildings otherwise motivated. Tlte organi3:atiDn of the plan on a 
longitudinal axis, for example, is a prevalent characteristic of the 
Egyptian temple and when any s'anation from this is found, it is be" 
cause of particular physical circumstances that could not be iiiDdifit.tI. 

The construction of an Egy’ptian temple in\'olvcd the post and lintel 
principle exclusively; there is evidence to the effect that the arch w^as 
^Dwn to Egyptian builders, but its use was limited to certain types 
of tomb and to utilitarian structures for the most part and Its monu¬ 
mental potentialities were rcali'icd hardly at all By contrasty the imsi- 
bilitics of die column for Impressive effect were extensively developed 
by the New Kingdom builders as those in the colonnade and forecourt 
of the temple of ;Vmon Re at Luxor (Fign 17) maLe quite clear. This 
temple, one of the largest built in Egypt, W'as begun by Amenhoiep 
in <1411-1376 B-cO of the eighteenth dynasty. Tlie colonnade that 
led to the original entrance py^on, which is now in ruins, is a later 
addition by the same monarclu its columns are surmounted by belb 
shaped capitals which resemble ihe open flower of the papyrus plant 
in shape svhile those of the forecourt beyond are in the form of the 
buds of the same plant. These were not the only foliate forms used 
by the Egyiitian to decorate his columns, for lotus hkjstoms and palm 
leaves wete often cmplovcd in similar fashion. The eflcct of the capital 
an clement in the design of the building is to provide a transition 
from the vertical accent of the column shaft to the horiiontal one of 
the lintel resting on it; the same visual function is performed in the 
simpler columns of the wKk-cut tomb at Beni-Hasan (Figs. 13 and 14) 
by the rectangular blocks inteiprscd bewveen lintels and columns. It 
is doubtful, however, if such considerations as these were consciously 
obsened by the Egyptian builder, for the column and capital as he 
used them\verc simply traditional structural elements whose forms 
had bfi^n determined by primitive practice in other materials than stone. 
What these were is indicated by certain details of the columns them¬ 
selves; at the top of ibe shafts immediately beneath the swelling of 
expanded and bud capitals alike is a scries of horizontal bands and 
the shafts of the bud columns am not simple cylinders but an? carted 
in vertical stem like members which cut in perceptibly at the base. 
If a cluster of long-stemmed papyrus buds growing from a single root 
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he imagined as bound urountl just bL-lovv ihe buds ihemselves, the 
source df ihe form executed in stone by rhe eighteenth-dynasty buildet 
tvill at once he suggested. 



Fic. 17,—Lu;ior> liiii i EiiPLii ur *^\MON-REh From the north^ 

The architectural piety of the Egypti^m is furiher indicated by an¬ 
other majtff element in the temple form—the pylon CF<g’ ^ bis 

example is from a Teinpfe erected at Edfn in honor of the god Homs 
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Fic^ j8h—^E dfu. TiiJi TeMPLB of Hoaus^ Main pylon» 
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and although it is much later in date than the New Kingdom temples 
hithcrio diyLussfd—it was bc.'giin in 257 B.c, and finished by 211 b.cl 
‘—- it repeats the basic pattern of the earlier structures w^ithout change. 
The Vertical slots at tne base of the pylon were sockets to hold the 
staves of banners on festal days. Both inner and outer faces are lib¬ 
erally decorated with figures m the characteristic sunken relief used 
by the Egyptian for wall ornaments these deal with the achievements 
of^ the ruler who built the temple which are here ascribed to the 
power given him by Moms, w^ho is represented as a human figure 
with a hawks head, fhe pylon itself consists of Wvo towers wilh a door¬ 
way between them^ a form which apparently had a traditionally 
symbolic value as the "Horizon of Heaven * which it is sometimes 
called in inseciptionsr its sloping walls are likei%ise traditional, repeaL- 
ing the characteristics of construction in woven mattinc with a strength¬ 
ening core of mud such as might tvell have been used In earlier times^ 
Around the edges of the pylon mns a cylindrical moulding which at 
close view is seen to have a rc?curreni pattern of horizontal bands 
oonnectod in groups by others that slant across the piinclpl moulding. 
Tills, tOD^ is a stone translation of a form originally of less permanent 
materials, It being a bundle of reeds placed on the ^ges of the original 
matting and mud w^all to proioct tliem from damage. The EgVTJtian 
pylon was usually crowned ivith a projecting cornice of pronounced 
concave section fcf. Fig, 16) although It has been broken off at Edfu; 
the preferred decoration for this cavetto cornice^ as it is called p wus a 
paltcm of leaves, a charactcTistic that points to Its ultimate derivation 
From the reed parapets upn the primitive houses. 

By perpetuating in durabk stone the forms that bis anc^tors had 
created and used in less permanent maierlaH the Egyptian architect 
provides an illuminating example of the unquestioning acceptance of 
conventions rendered significant by tradition which constitutes the 
primary^ characteristic of all Egyptian ajt forms. This is no less true 
of the temple plan as a yvbole; this was thought of as that of the god's 
house which in principle is simply a larger and more permanent 
dwelling composed in the manner of the house In yvhich the Egyptian 
lived himself. The forecourt, the prticoed vestibule opening into the 
great hall, and the private chamber of the god all had their counter' 
parts in the smaller and less distinguished house of the mortal. As has 
been pointed out before, these arc the fundamental elements in the 
plan of every Egyptian temple regardless of apparent variations or 
added complexities that are invariably the consequence of repeating 
one or more of the basic forms ivithouE altering either Function or tra¬ 
ditional symbolic value. 

The addition oF ornament to utilitarian Forms appears to have been 
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pniciiced from earlleit lirtii.'s aitd ilie clcL'orjihin which is an element 
in Egyptian nrcliitecturol style is one of its uuislanding chaiaclemtics* 
It is to be seen in ibe figures carv'cd in raised or sunken relief on 
fa^des (Fig- t®? ^nd columns wheie they are often accentuated in 
effect by the use of color, and in the mouldings on tlie angles oE 
pylons and the CJveito cornices surmounting them as well as the foliate 
forms used for column capitals. The symbolic origin of Egyptian dec- 
nmtion cannot be doubted- The lotus and papyrus blossoms that adorn 
the columns are convcniionaliTcd references to ancestral worship of 
growing stalks of bound reeds, the fetishes of fertility that were later 
ninKolized by hanging bundles of flowers from the supporting iwsti 
of the priest's house in the annual celebration of the resurgence of life 



Fic, 19 —Abu Simbcl, The TEsirt-E or Rameses II. Facade. 


brought bv sun and rieer to die apparcntlv lifeless vegetation of the 
Nile valley. The reliefs carved on walls and columns originated in the 
practice of scratching in the mud of the house wall or plastered reed 
^lutnn pirtographic symbols that recorded the attainments and good 
deeds of the oivntrr; I'liesc on tomb or temple are simply by way o 
being mote pemarrent records in stone, but their purprsc is nonethe¬ 
less The sarm?. Such is the motivation of the great seat^ hgurcs m 
front of the temple that Rameses 11 caused to be cafv«l from the solid 
rock of the xvest bank of the Nile at Aim Siml.rl (Fig. 19 ) ‘^57 

Tlic fa^’adc was cut in the stone as well as the inner chambers 
of the temple and is conceivexi as a pylon complete with bounckeed 
and cavetto mouldings, surmounted by a row of dog-headed apes. These 
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animals were sacred lo tbe worship of ibe dsing sun in whose honoif 
the structure ostensibJy created and whose statue stands in a niche 
in the center of the Facade, It is far overshadowed, howevcTp by the 
four colossal statues of Rameses hlmself-siKty-five feet in height—‘ 
representing the monarch in the toyal enthroned pose while smaller 
figures representing the members of his faintly appear around the legs 
of the colossi. Other figures in relief on the facade and bands of hiero- 
gl)^>hic inscriptions indicate the nominal homage of the Pharaoh to 
the god. but tlie walls of the inner rock^ut chambers are crowded with 
pictorial and inscribed praises fjf the ruler himself once more. 

In the magnitude of its dimensions—the facade is 119 feet wide 
and joo feet high—the e^secution of which by a laborious process of 
cuEting away the stone of the cliff was made possible only by almost 
unlimited amounts of slave iabcir, the Eempk ai Abu Simbel is a char¬ 
acteristic instance of the preoccupation with size and bulk that existed 
from the ver^' beginning in Eg^-ptian art in consequence of primitive 
desire for certuiniy and permanence in a world of transient values. If 
this size is not at finst apparent cither in illustrations of the monuments 
or in their actual presence* it is to be accounted for by lack of scale 
in both individual forms and ensembles. Scale is the quality in the 
design of a building that allows its sIkc 10 be sensed and creates the 
visual impression of bigness or smallness. A building may be enormous 
in bulk yet appear to be very^ smalt, or—as is usually the case with 
Egyptian forms—be devoid of any inherent character of proportion 
so that it may seem cither large or small. Giving scale to architectutal 
design is one of the most important functions of ornament as a rule, 
but it was one to which the Egyptian architect WTis oblivious^ for the 
function of his omamcni, like that of the building of which it was a 
pit, was s™boljc and not aesthetic. 

It remains, fin ally ^ to examine the effect of the architectural forms 
of andent Egypt as an indication of the tvay in w^hich thev reflect the 
communal bediefs of those tvho buik them. From the exterior, the 
temple was an extended, low-lying mass of masonry set inside high 
walls thmugh which the ordinary man might nc%'cr pss. Unrelieved 
by opnings save for that in the pylon, its massive proprtions and 
forbidding aspet must have impressed the beholder with die extraordi¬ 
nary psver of the inhabitant, an impte^ion which was enhanced, vi-ere 
he privileged to nass into the courtyardn by the mysterious gloom of 
the hj-^tvle hall wish gigantic carven forms dimly outlined on wall 
and column where the all-pwerful dwi^Iler in this divine place could 
reveal himself on occasion to Iris court, and which led in turn to the 
even more profound darkness of the sacred shrine wherein the gjod 
had his actual abode. Yet surrounded as the Egyptian was by s^mibok 
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rendered significant by the weight of ocnturies-old iradition, symbols 
that he unconsciuusly employed in his own humble dwelling but bene 
of a size that he could not hope to emubte and created in a medium 
whose permanence far transcended that of the mud bricks and reeds 
to whicn he was limited, he must have felt too that here was the house 
of one who would long txjutiniie after he had vanished from earth 
and to whom he would therefore willingly acknowledge the allegiance 
that made possible the rigidly conventional way of thinking that was 
at once the sirengih and weakness of Egyptian culture. 

The second of the great pre-classical cultures whose architectuial 
style reveals the change from construction (}f tcmfHjriiry and primarily 
utilitarian buildings to monumental and more Listing ones with the 
shift from a nomadic and hunting life to an agriculmral one is that 
which developed in Mesopotamia. Here as in Egypt the fertile vjilkys 
of rivers—the Tigris and Euphrates—pnjviderl both sustenance for 
niojtais and pliable materials in the form of reeds which, used in 
bundles or woven into matting and plastered with mud, were the sub¬ 
stance of the builder in earliest times. Sun’drieti brick w^s developed 
at a relatively eaflv date and became the m^>st prevalent building 
medium, but the influence of ihc early forms alw-ays persisted. /Vnother 



Fic. ac.—^Ur in OiaJdaca. Thk Zt<5ouRAT. Rcstored- 


element in the early house form tJiai persisted as a salient charac¬ 
teristic of monumental Mesopotamian building w^s the courtyard; 
origiualJv formed by walls surrounding the house for protective pur- 
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poses, c^tne in time to be a controlling factor in the large cLty-paUjO^ 
and temples. Fetish ism whh its deihcaiion of natural objectf^ is also 
a Factor to he taken into account in the origins of Mesepotomian 
architectural forms. For the staged towers called ziggurats, of svhich an 
early example dating from the fourtti [tiillenniuin B,c. has been sulfi- 
cieiuly e.vCinateti at Ur in Chaldnea (Fig^ to permit reconstruciion 
rjf its original form, appear to be the work of people investing moun¬ 
tains with teligious moaning. This concept becomes rncxlsfied in time 
to make the ziggurat tlie liouse of tl>e god, in which capacity it is 
associated with that of the king-priest. 

The “Land of the Two Rivers” was much fought over in lancient 
times and the culture that flourished there was a compJsiie one of 
\*aried character in which the influences of different races and tribes 
prevailed at one lime or another. Certain traditional forms |x:rsisted 
in ihc architecture, however, and when the great palace at Khorsohid 
(Fig. 21) was built by Sargon IL in 722 b.c., it emb^ied manv features 
of rhe older styles of the region ivhkh is Assyria, the northern pit 
of .Mesopotamia. The palace was prt of a fortified city and was built 
on an artificial mound some fifty feet in height that straddled, the 
walk rif the city enclosure. Generally rectangular in plan, it is oriented 
by angles since the comers are directed toward eEic cardinal pints 
of the cotnpss. Ochenvise the plan is notable for its asymmetry. The 
ID9 rooms that go to make it up are groupd or agglomerated around 
opn courtyards instead of being laid out with reference to a central 
axiSp and the arrangement is deii-rmined in general by the use to tvhich 
the difTerenl groups were put. At the left of the illu-stration, in the 
south angle, are the women s ^^uartcis or harem, sonrew hat apart from 
the main bulk of the palace as might be c.Kptcted in a building of 
Semi-Oriental character. Directly across the principal court from the 
harem and in the cast angle of the palace arc storerDoms and olficcs, 
the administrative section^ the men's quarters are on the northwest side 
of rhe same court. Cnnltnuing in this same direction are the private 
apar:mcnis of the monarch tvhkh lead to the chambers of state where 
the reception rooms used on great ceremonial occasions were located. 
These latter are grouped around the raihct long and narrow court 
which is reached through a portal flanked by towers opening from the 
upper level of the mound at the left of "the long ramp by which 
chariots and horsemen could ascend from the ground bcloiv. In this 
general layout, the traditional relationship nf enclosed room to sur¬ 
rounding courtyard is maintained. Also included in the palace fonrip 
bowev'erp is the 7iggural which is located at Khorsabad in the angle 
between the harem and the men^s quartets on the southwest side of 
the palace; the form in which it appeals here—a rectangular rower 
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FiCr 2Jr—KKumbud. I'liK Pai.ac£ of Saugon IJ. Ucbtanzdi 
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ascended by ramps that spiral up its sloping sides—ts im more iban 8 
convEnrionaliz^d erected mourid such as bad been baik cennines 
fore at Ur (FiE^ ^ somewhat less rigidly organized form. Its 

specific lise was as an obsen'ation platform from which the astrolc^er- 
priests could make the obsen'ations of stats that guided the policies of 

the ruler, . r l j 

The rooms of the palace were not very large for the irtosi part, and 

were usually long and narrow in shape, ^vith heavy walls ranging 



Fic- —Thk LaMEKAxen Vault. 


from twelve to R^*cnty-eight feet in thickness built of mud brick and 
Faced with stone. They were covered vdth flat roofs as a rule, made of 
mud and supported by beams of such wood as was locally available 
nr could be imported. Certain moms wertu probably vaultcdi howevc^^ 
notably the royal chamber in which the curving profile of the vaulted 
ceiling appears to have been the result of attempting lo reproduce the 
rounded matting coverings of the mud and reeJ huts of earlier dme& 
Tlie true vault with voussoirs and keystone was used in 

some instances and the c'orbelcd type in others where the courses arc 
laid in such fashion that each one projects slightly beyond the one 
beneath and so diminishes the span until it is closed in at the top- Yet 
another type of vault, the laminated vault CFig. ii), appears to have 
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been extensively developed for ntilitamn purposes in Mesopotamia— 
for covering underground chambers, drains and the like. Built of mud 
bricks laid at an angle so that the courses lean on each other and are 
supported at the end by a wall, this type of vault had the great ad¬ 
vantage of requiring no centering or wooden scaffold for support while 
in process of erection j the bricks^ which were sun-dried+ were moistened 
slightly to make the faces sticky and cement them to those on which 
they rested until the next course anchored them in place by its sveight. 



Fm. 13,—Babylon. Tne Ishtaji Gath. As restored in Berliti. 


Clay in the form of glazed and enameled brick supplied the dcosra- 
tion as well as the substance for the walls of Mesopotaniian buildings 
CFig. 23). The Ishf^iT Gale in the northwest wall of the dty of ^bylwi 
owed the form in which it appeared when excavated to Nebuchad- 
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nezzar, rlating fmni about 570 B.e. The walls are of crude brick but 
faced with others that were modeled with the forms of licms and hulls 
m lehef and then painted leith an enamel that became hard and 
glassy uj^n being fired In an oven, rhis process involved taking the 
brick facing dawn after it ivas modeled, firing it and putting it back 
in place, but the striking color effects obtained seem to have been 
much desired. 1 he background is blue, the animats are brown and 
yellow, and accents of red and white are employed in the margins, 
hucli ensmi'led and colored bricks were used in facing the zisTaufat 
walls as vvcil—a dJiTerent color for each level identifving it %vith a 
certain gtxi in the Mcsojunamian hierarchy. Other than the decoration 
thus provided, carved reliefs of stone were often cmplojcd on Meso- 
potamian buildings for ornament. Largely concerned tvith glorificatiDn 
0 i le ru cr^ y citation of his great accomplishinents, these reliefs indi¬ 
cate by their details the character of the Mesoporamian monarchs— 
savage and warlike on the one hand and passionately fond of the battle 
hunt (Fig. 3^6) yet at the same time given over to a deercft of 
Oriental u^turj' that led to creating in this same citv of Babylon the 
fabulous Hanging C,ardcns that were one of the wonders of the ancient 


The absence of the tomb as a tnonumentaJ type in Mcsopoiamian 
^biteciure IS a point of direct contrast with ilie Egyptian tradition. 
The extraordmaniy deveJnH cult of the dead which cabins so much 
tn the Eg>T,tian way 0 thinking had 00 counterpart in Mesopotamia 
where the practice of house burial was maintained with fcwrexcctv 
tions. .\t the same time, Iwwcver, the association of the ruler with the 
god was very close and his rile as the chief pric-st of deity as wcU as 
monarch was one that invested his dwelling with significance and 

R ziggurat-the sort of thing 

that the K'hhcal vynter had m mind beyond any doubt in describinE 
Tower ^ Babc'l^with the king's ptiiace makci.' quite clear CFig. n)® 
fhe eontrollmg concept was thereW the house, enlarged and rendered 

meIninT'""ri and^ing its latger 

mc^m ng from he religious values with which it then became invest. 

^ U I! ^ that the attitudes of the Egyptian 

and the MeMponmnan were similar in principle however mucli^thcy 
may have dtdert-d in the forms in ivhich they were embodied 

I r,U ' n pn-classical Meditciranean 

rtorld IS the Aegean, the chief centers Ireing the island of Crete, the 

southern prt of the mainland peninsula of Greece and the western 
shor« of Asia \hnor. although the many islands in the Aegean S 
.^If am also to U includcd^nain features are common inT S 
turc of the area as a whole. The religion of this general region, for in- 
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iftvoK^ the worship of primeval fore® such as the Earth 
j ui*^’ ®X™j snakes and by a curious object resembltnE a 

doubl^h^d^ axe. and also the hull. wJuch appears !o have been The 
symbol of a femlity cult. Similar too are certain architectural forms ihat 
appear over the entire area while others seem to be more regional in 
^aracter. In general, however, it may be noted that the inhabitants of 
Crete were less given to warlike pursuits than those of the mainland 
who were m constant danger of attack from which the islanders were 



Fjg. ^4, — fCnussos. Tue Palacje Ml\os. Flafi. 

protected by the a fact which explains some of the diJIerences he- 
tween iht? buildings of the island and those on tlic mainland. 

At Knossos on the north coast of Cn^ie the pa bee attributed by legend 
to King Minos was built^ a vast conglomerate of building known in 
antiquity as 'The Labyrinth " meaning the I louse of the l>ouble-Axe, 
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it was the fabled lair of the Minotaur whow slaying bmiighl fame 
tp TheseuSr one of the great legendary heroes of Athens, in whose 
time the Minoan palace was aJreadv old. The structure revealed hv 
exhaustive excavatitsns in the early 20th century shows evidence of 
many rebuildings, of which that contributing chiefly to its present 
form took place in all likelihood bctw'cen about 1800 and i6m a.c- 
The catastrophe which reduced it to ruins—an earthquake, possibly^ 
of which the building had experienced mitnyp or an Invasion—appears 
to have occurred about 1400 B.c. The plan CFig+ ^4) is agglomerdtive 
in charader, wiih groups of rooms disposed around a central area or 
plaza W'hich is roughly rectangular in shape and whose long axis is 
oriented in a general north-south direction, "ITiis plaza is actually the 
lop of a mound formed by the many rebuildings on the site which 
have raised the level of habitation quite perceptibly. Tlie variation 
in levels of the site as a ivhole makes possible the different stories in 
height on the east and west sides of the ccntml space—three on the 
east side xvherc the slop was aided by a considerable excavation and 
ihmugh xvhich a moniimental staircase provided means of acee^ to 
the plaza lex’d, and two at least on the west side; the illustrated plan 
gives the ground level throughout. 

llie prt of the place lying immediately to the cast of the central 
pbz4 constitutes the domestic quarter. It was provided with quite 
elaborate facilities including lavatories, running water and a verv effi¬ 
cient drainage sy^xem; prticfKS and terraces formed by the flat" roofs 
supplied pleasantly opn areas throughout. Here as elsewhere in the 
palace, rooms on knver let'els xvere lighted and ventilated by shafts or 
wells rising through the entire struciurc. North of this area but sdll 
on the east side were sendee quarters. One of the main approaches to 
the palace was on tlic north side of the plaza where the principal ap 
proach from the sea was located, while to the west were the ceremonial 
rooms of the palace. The Imver story xvhich is shown in the plan is 
divided by a north south corridor xvith a series of long narroiv storage 
chambers on the west side, and various cult morns on the cast includ¬ 
ing the Room of the Tlirojie (Fig. 25) which has been restored. The 
upper lex'cl of this part of the palace has also been restored In part 
on the basis of details carefully' observ'ed during the process of exeax^a^ 
tion in which the accumtibTcd layers of material deposited in the 
original collapse of the structure xvere identified according to their 
original usCh Nbny of the most ancient portions of the structure are 
found here, and the purpose of the various rooms indicated by their 
dccomtion leads to the conclusion that this xs^hole xving of the palace 
was the ceremonial house of the Prit^t-King Minos, the hereditary 
n^mc of the ruler of Crete- Tlic clearly defined functions of the various 
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Fic. aj.—Knossos. Thb Pai,acb op Minos, ttoom of ihc ninwe, piictially restored. 
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parts of the palace and the anckaeoiogiail evidence of different periods 
of cojisiniciiDn for liiem are grounds for cr^ncluding that the ensemble 
once existed as a series of separate and unrelated groups of buildings 
which lie re later made into a single structure of rather casual unity. 
The Cretan builders utilized coluitins as supporting members ejuite 
extensivelyt making them of both stone and iv^iod. Walls ucte of mixed 
materia Is—sundried brick and rubble or congJomcTaie for the most 
part, with vvocxien beams intnxluCfd to stiffen the mass. Stucco, brick 
and stone ivcre emplo\Td to face the ivails as a rule and in many cases 
ivere painEed as ivellt as appears in the partially restored Koom of the 
Throne CF^g^ 15) in which one wall has been left undecorated £0 ex¬ 
pose the materials used in forming it. \Vcod was also used for door 
Inimcs while stone was employed for parti subjected to wear, Uke door 
jambs and sills, and also for column, bases. The columns restored in 
the iUM:>m of the Throne stand near a low balustrade separatijig the 
room projxir from a small oncln^ecl basin ptohably used for ritual pur¬ 
poses; they arc of tvnod .ind taper from top to "bottom, a reversal of 
the usual procedure that h based on the evidence of some charred 
remains nf the original shafts and on columns jiortravcd in some of 
the tiocoiative frescoes. Tlicy are surmouJiied by heavy circular capitals 
of rather awhward profile and by rectangular abacus blocks. Not all 
Minoan columns wene thus formedp and the origin of this particular 
type is not certain; but it would appear to be in consequence of feeling 
that the butt ends of tree trunks which were the Knit such supports 
were stronger in sup|^irting horizontal In^ds than the smaller top ends. 

Much of the effect r^f iMintxin building was □ consequence of its 
decoration. This was predfiminantly pain ling for which tJje stuccoed 
or plastered walls supplied many areas, an example in point being the 
RcKjm of the Throne in which the royal seat was originally flanked by 
two griffons lying in a bndseapt: of plant fonns iviih a biickgrouni 
of brightly colored undubting binds. These were probably of symbolic 
impcprtance as are other paintings in the palace that have been found 
—stately pnxressions of figures partici| 5 !,ulng in some ceremonial rite 
or bull-baiting, which seems to have formed a part of Minoan religious 
practices. EliiCivhcre are flowers and marine and animal forms wrought 
Into effectively stylized patterns (Fig. The color scheme of these 
paintings is simple as a rule but the tones are hrilliani and a note of 
^yeiy 'vas added thereby 10 rooms which were usually lighted onlv 
intlirectly through the light-wells. 

The various elements of the palace st Knossos that have been men- 
tionetl arc sufRcieiu to indicate certain chpraetcrisrics of the culture 
that prtduced it—materialLsrie in the concern for physical comfort and 
well being ciidenr in the plan and details of the tlomestic area, gay 
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and pfeasurt loving from i(it! engaging frescoes that decoraEe the ivalls, 
yet confoTxning \o the same furioainL'DtuJ principles of worship and 
religious belief that characteriatfd its Egvptian and Mesopotamian con- 
lernporaries. Fetishism is apparent in ifie stone pillars inscribed with 
the sacred double ase sa'inbol in certain small and dark nKiins that were 
probably shrines; tile cull cf the Earth Goddess with her snakes is a 
manilcstly elemenial form of belief. "Fbe t ha racier of the west wing of 
the paJacc is an aichitectural suggesiiEin of the same idea for its complex 
plan and the riiUHilistic function apparently performed by many of its 
fCHirns arc the consequence of piouSi traditional ism that presersx-d tiie 
character of sites used by countless gencratinns for such purposes, in¬ 
corporating them in only ihe most nominal fashion in the final en 
semble when judged by purely aestlieiic standards, but ju^tihcd by 
the symbolic significance of the regions involved. I'his was made pas¬ 
sible in Considerable degree by the consistency of Minoan culture 
from earliest to latest times, itself the consequence of ihe ger^gmphic 
isolation enjo\x?d by the islanders and tliclr rebtire freedom frinn 
attack. 

I'he Aegean culture oF the ntainkmd is knoum as Mycenaean friam 
the finding of many of i[s monuments at Mycenae and is roughly con¬ 
temporary^ svilh that of Crete hut reached its climax 54im^vhat later 
than was the ease there—^bciween 1300 and 1200 n-c., after die CiiMiv- 
tmphe ih+ii reduced the island jualaecs to ruins. It was not. moremverp 
as consisEcnt in diameter as the clidliTatiun of the Minoans for the 
region in which it developed was subj^^xted lo many invasions by 
neighboring tribes, TItese seem to have occurred wnth relative fre¬ 
quency from the earliest time in yvhieh h is known to have been in^ 
habited beginning after the pbieolidiic pemxl. They brought to the 
peninsula of Greece the changing forms and practices of peoples from 
the regions 10 tlie north and northeast as well as from the Mc'diSer’ 
ranean^ and the Myecn.ae;:irt culture that existerl from the chxiing years 
of the fourth rnillcnnium D.c. until the end of the second reveals not 
only many traits also st'en in Crete Hue others that have no cnurttcr- 
paris there. Thus although iherc arc many decomiivc mtrtives crrmmon 
to both mainland and island styles r>f painting, and the downward 
tapering column is friimd in structures in Myccnac and Tiryns as well 
as at Knossos, them are notable differentx-s as well. 

Necessity for proiection frtjm military at lack w^as responsible for 
some features of mainland Aegean architeciure that have no counter¬ 
part in CteSe. Til us the city of Mycenae, the home of Agamemnon, 
the famous C^rcck hem of the Trojan War^ was a fortified citadel sur¬ 
rounded by enormous watls of massive, UmltlerdEke stones roughly 
shaped in what is called cydopean mas^inry from the legend in classic 
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Greece that such walls were built by the race af giants called the 
Cyclops. The Liow Gate CFig- was the main entrance—an impres¬ 
sive prtal over ten feet in height made of three enormous hlocts of 
stone that sen'e as posts and Itntel Above, the side walls are corbeled 
over the lintel to frame a tiiiingular slab of stone carved with two 
rampant lions heraldically oppos^ on either side of a column. Tliis 
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gale is placed at the end of a deep approaching passage between walls 
in such fashion that attackers would be subjected (o hre from both 
sides, an indication of the constant need for protection that was a 
major consideration in planning the fortress palaces that are the main' 
land counterparts of the rebtively undefended structures in Crete. 

Near Mycenae are to be seen a series of lombs of a type that was 
nor unknown in Crete and is not the only kind of funereal structure 
used on the mainland but is none the less of great intrinsic importance 
and supplies some of the most spectacular examples of pre-cbssical 
architecture still existing in Greece, These are the so-called "beehive 
tombsx” of which the one called the Treetsury af Atreus by its discoverer, 
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the aichaeolt^ist Schliemann, is ch.irActeristic ^7}* The ptincipal 
chamber is circular in plan and has corbeled walls tuili o[ finely cut 
stone blocks laid in circular courses of successively sniiiller diameter^ the 
elliptical section in elevation shos-vn in the draw-inji; being responsible 
for the popular name applied to she type. Within, these 'avails ^vere 
dressed to a smooth surface which was presumably ornamented with 
bronze medallions fastened with pins in holes still to be seen. At one 
Side^ a small d^XJ^ led to an irregularly shaped room that may have been 
the place of actual budai. On the outside^ this constructed chamber 
was partially covered by a mound of earth in which a long passage 
led to tlie entrance ponah whose decoration has been sufficiently re^ 
covered in excavations to permit some knowledge of its original appear¬ 
ance. The lintel—a huge block of stone some ctvenly-five ft!ei in depth 
and weighing over a hundred tons—was relieved of weight from above 
by a triangular corbeled opening which was filled by a slab of red 
poqihyty carv'ed with an a||H>ver ^fpiral pattern; the opening was 
flanked by applied half columns of gray alabaster with spirals and 
chevrons on the downward tapering shafts and cushion-like capitals 
of semicircular profile. No other example of Aegean iarchitecture has 
masoriry e^ual in rjualit^ to that of the ^beehive tombs"; it js not to 
be thought that its employment in them was motivated by any desire 
other than to create in the most permanent medium possible a house 
of the dead that ivas traditionaUy in the forrn of the primitive circular 
huts of past generations. As such, it Is one of the mainland archi¬ 
tectural types most clearly distinguished fmm any extensivelv repre- 
senicd forms of building ^ Minoan origin. 

Another mainland architectural type of the Aegean period that is 
not Only without Cretan parallel hut is of great significance as an 
element m the background of the later classic Greek temple is illus¬ 
trated by the megftron or chief hall of the fortified palace at Tiiyrns 
CFig- zSX h^^te illustrated in restored form. A more or less isolated 
structUfL\ rectangular tn plan^ it w^as entered through a portico of trvo 
columns benveen projecting dde walls that led to a vestibule through 
doors flanked by rectangular piers from which the megamn prowr 
was rc^ithed through a single door. Tlie principal rcHjm was over thirtv 
feet in length w^ith a fixed hearth in the cetiicr siirnjuncted by four 
columns t^hat supprted the roof rafters. Tlie walls were of sundried 
bnck wath woeden beams introduced for binding and wood was also 
us^ for the columns and as facing for the door jamhs. but w'alls and 
columns alike rested on bases of stone that are still in place. The 
structure v%^s probably covened by a gabled loof-^a fact that distin- 
guislied It from the Cretan houses which were iniariablv flat-roofed, 
and also from the purely domestic structures at Tiryns itself, for the 
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megaron was the ccfenionial house, the symbol cf the authority of the 
chief. such, its forni vviis Eradition;iILy cleiemiinixl and bv its con- 
tni^t with that of the other buiJding^ of the patacc frain which it was 
isolated in plan, its particular significance was made clear. The prob¬ 
ability that the beehive tombs and the gabled-iroof mcgaion were 
both evolved from earlier conical house tyjies first developed in flexible 
and impermanent materials is considerable. Their distinction from the 
Rat-roofed houses of mud brick and rubhie with iv<kx1 bondini* that 



appt*:;]! to have been the prevalent tjpe in Crete and for utilitarian or 
non-ceremonial structures on the tnaintand is clear indicatiun of the 
roixture of traditions in the Mycenaean branch ^tf Aegean culture. 

The dilTcrent names app]ici;l by the t lomeric poet to the Greeks 
fighting the 1 lojans—Achaeans„ Dorians^ Danaans, and Argives—in the 
second book of the /hVid are likewise evidence of the varied origins 
of the peoples inhabiting the peninsula of Greece during the closing 
^ars of the Aegean peritid, for the generally accepted date of the 
Trojan War—the second decade of the twelfth century d.c.—- would 
make it contemporary with the greater part of the structures discussed 
in the foregoing paragraphs^ The picture there painted of a country' 
divided among a number of feudal lords is significant too, for while 
the circumstances of the fait of the Mycenaean fortified jiahces are 
far from clearly defined, the fact that they fell to foreign invaders is 
certain. This occurred in all likelihood about the close of the twelfth 
century, afler which comes a jjeiiod In Aegean history' of which but 
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the scantiest kncnviodge is to be hod from any source. Such building 
as was done at that dme could hardly have b™ other than most itn- 
permanent in character^ the work of men still hunters and bghtefs 
who changed only slowly to agricultural wop. But the huudlngs 
oF that earlier period still existed: and when the assimiladan of the 
invaders to the soil had finaUy been consummated; they were not with¬ 
out LnBurmce in determining the character of bter Forms. Not the least 
signiBcant thing about the achiev^ements of die Mycenaean age is 
to be noted in this fact—that upon the foundatioirs therein supplied 
the culture of Hellenic Greece was to rise. 


Chapter HI. The Architecture oj Greece 


THE yVRCHiTECTUflML STVLE DB’ELOPED /N GREECE 
afiLT the Doxk Ages ihai follo^ved the destruction oF Aegean culture 
has one characieiistic at Jeasi in coiiitnon with the way of butidJng 
that preceded it there and with the majority of pru-classical styles— 
the emploipTTient of the post and lintel system of construction rather 
than the anrh. There is alsot as in the grcateT part of earlier architec¬ 
ture, a predominant concern far the external effects of buildings and 
relatively little for interiors. This may have been the result of the out' 
door life that a mild dimate encouraged the Greek to lead, but in any 
event, the lack of interiors treated with a dUrinction that can be even 
temoiely compared with that of the exteriors is an outstanding trait 
of Greek architceture- In this and in other characteristics to be noted 
elsmvhere* it is the picxluct of an attitude that is still primitive but in 
the refinement of structural forms and decoration and in the ebrity 
and logic that characterize their presentation, the outstanding eantri- 
bution of Creek thought to western culture is symbolisted and the 
primary reason for considering it the culmination of the primitive point 
of vieiiV IS seen. 

Clarity of effect, logical coiwiruction and refinement of detail are 
qualities which characterize the Greek way of thinking in all its ex¬ 
pressive forms, buE many other values were sacrificed to a slain them. 
One of these was variety, Greek archisecture expen dctl its energy in 
the creation of very few types of buildings, notably the temple and 
the theatre; not more than a dozen subjects ivere ctmsidercd worthy 
of treatment in Greek tragedy, white Greek sculptum was limiEed 
almost entirely to representation of the human body. These linuta- 
tions were conscious^ howeverp and sel film posed by the Greek tempera- 
ment which sought to master the world by kno^ving it and which could 
knoiv it only through a process of simplificationr A similar limitadan 
is apparent in the anthrapocentrie philosophy of Ehe Grecks> according 
to which man was the measure of all things, a factor which is ceim' 
bined tvith the emphasis on intelleciual procedure and reasoned under 
standing implied by knowing as the final phase in evaluating experience 
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to establish the attitude ibat finds its- aiichiiectural expression in the 
qualities oF cbriiy, logic and rehnctncni. 

In making the temple the object of his best architectural efforts, 
the Greek whs oF ihc same mind as the Egyptian, and the prtiecdure 
he followed in perfecting its form was %ery similiir too (Fig, Evi¬ 
dence for the early stages of the evolution that resulted in a building 
like the Parthenon is in the scope of archaeology rather than the history 
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of art, bus it is ci^rtain that the first temples in Greece were like those 
of Egy[>t in being buildings like the houses of the time but larger in 
size and more isermancnt in construction. Some of the earliest of these 
date in the tenth centurv B.c, and were apprenily little more than huH 
of round or ellipiieat sbap fmm the testimony of their Foundations. 
A subsequent stage Is characicrized by elongated walls on the sides but 
retains a cun'etl or apsidal end which in time is also M|uarcd up to 
produce a mctangular form in plan. At this stage, the Greek house- 
temple ntust have been very similai in appearance to the Mvcenaean 
megaron (Fig. 28), existing ex^imples of which might indc^ have 
influenced the conceptions of the eighth-centun' builders: ii consisted 
uf the walls enclosing the mom that contained the image of the god, 
which was entered through a porch of cnlumns enclosed between the 
projecting ends of the dde walls and covered in all likelihood with a 
roof that curved up or may even have been gabk-d. The nest step in 
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the development oF ihcr monurncniill temple fonn in Greece appears to 
have been the surrounding of the building with a row of columns, a 
stage which was reached in all probability about the middle of the 
seventh ceniuiy^ B.c^t for it h found in the temple of I Icra at Olympia, 
one of the oldest Greek temples of which there are more than the most 
fragmentary remains and which Avas eroctixl about 640 b.c. ITiis marks 
the final stage in the assembling (>f the various parts that Avent to make 
up [he Greek temple; Iicncefdtili the edorts of Greek builders were 
directed tow^ard rcEning thc'sc elements to Hichieve the rnost ideal and 
perfect effect. 

The heart of the Greek temple plan was the sanauatj^ in which stood 
the statue of the deitj^ to tvhom it was dedicated. Known in a Greek 
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building as the ceWfl, it may be the entire walled-in part of a small 
temple, hut in such a structure aFi the Parthenon it is somewhat more 
developed C^ig- being In tw u Mart tons, I’he pfincimtl ttkm is en¬ 
tered from the eastern end and is the shrine in which the statue of 
Athena 10 whom the temple was dedicated was placed; the smaller 
chamber at tiie western end was the treasure mom. In a temple as large 
as the Parthenon, the cel la and the treasure room are surrounded on 
the outside by a peristyle, the free-standing columns that provide a 
coveted passage around the walled-in portion of the temple; smaller 
ones were usually provided only with columnar prticaes at one or 
both ends such as form the inner porches of ihe Pariherton, No fixed 
Tule determined the number of columns so employed; there are eight 
on each end of the Panhenon, hut six is more usual while larger stme- 
tunes had as many as ten or twelve- 
The most distinctive external feature of the Greek templet both 
structuTally and decoratively* w^as the tolumn,^ Avhethcr Doric CFig. jO 
or ionic (Fig. 32.) in style. These names are given in accordance with 
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the geographic area in which the two forms arc mo^t frequently foitnd 
—the Doric ty'pe having been used chiefly in the western part of the 
Greek world that was settled by the Dorians while the Ionic predom¬ 
inated in the eastern or Ionian region. It was from the mingling of 
these races that the Greek of the fifili century was descended and his 
architect arc indicates this fact in the use of Dork and lonk forms side 
by side and combined in the buildings on the Acropolis of Athens 
(Figr 36)+ Bo til types seem to have developed along somewhat simiJat 
lines but without mueh interaction until the Uvo general regions were 
mven temporanr' unity by the founding of the Athenian Naval 

Confederacy after the defeat of the Persians in the battle of Salamis in 
4S0 B.c. and their final expulsion from Greece^ 

Before examining more closely the two basic types of Creek column, 
it should be pointed out that both Doric and lonk forms are determined 
in accordance with rules which regulate not only the details of the 
column but alstj iis relationship to other pits of the building. This 
relationship is known as the order—a term that implies the whole 
organization of the building and is not limited to the column alone. 
A third order in Grech architecture that makes its first appearance late 
in the fifth century u.c. was the Corinthian; as the Greek used it, it 
was a variation of the Ionic from which it differed only in the form of 
the capital. 

The Doric order is the more simple in appeoranceof the two principal 
Greek and is also the more straightforward in e.\pr€?ssion of func¬ 
tion of the various clemenis dial go 10 make it up (Fig, 31). The base 
of the order is a scries of steps—usually three —upon which the mass 
of the temple rests. The shafts of the pristymie columns spring directly 
from the lopmt^st step which is usually called the stylobate although 
this term is specifically applicable only to the ponioii Immediately 
under the column. These shafts are circular in section and taper slightly 
toward the top with a very slight bulge or outward cur^^e, Ciilled entasis^ 
in their profiles which reaches its greatest deviation from a straight line 
aK^ut one-third of its height above the stylobate. Tlic surface also 
is grooved vertically with a series of hollows—usually tiventv^ in nutH' 
her and elliptical in section—called flutes; ibe sharp edges at their 
junctures are known as arrises. Near the fop of the shaft, the arrises are 
cut by □ horizontal groov-e above which the shaft flares slighdy in the 
necking where the flutes die away. A series of horiTomal grooves above 
the necking seprates it from the even more pronounced flare: of the 
echinus whose cllijnical profile leads 10 a heavy square slab called the 
abacus. Nocking, echinus and abacus make up the capital, which 
combines with the shaft to form the column. The space or inter- 
column iaiion bctiiTcn two columns is called a bay. 

Above the ^lumns and resting directly on the abacus blocks in a 
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Doric building is a plain horiaojital beam called the amhitm^e. (t is 
surmounted by the taenia, a continuous rectangular moulding, from 
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wha$e loii'Cr edg^ ^ small block siK pegs depends over each 
column and each hayp ihe blocks being rcgulae and the pegs guitae. 
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Abm'e the architrave ctimes the frira of akemate triglyphs—the panels 
wkh flutes—and metopes’, these latter may be plain or with forms 
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carved in relief (cf. Figs. 1,^9, 164). The comice projects immediately 
above the Frieze, its soffit or Imvcr face slanting to continue the line 
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of thti roof; it b provided with peggfsi slabs or mutolos on the soffit, 
one for each triglyph and each nnecojM;, Above the cqmices a moolding 
is provided aJong the sides of the building w'ith decorated openings for 
tvaier spouts (Fig. 29); it slants upward on the ends to Form the top 
of the gahle. This slanting moulding is called the raking cornice; 
the Bat triangle it forms with the horizontal comice is the pizdirnent^ 
in which sculptured figures were often placed (cE Fig, ^56). All those 
parts of the order above the columns when taken together form the 
entabkilure. 

Many details of the Doric order suggest—like those of £g)^iian buikk 
ing—construction in tnaterial other than the stone in which they are 
best know^l^ and there is ample justificatLon for reaching the conclusion 
[hat they evolved in [he process of reproducing in mr>rc durable mate¬ 
rials traditional structural elements originally created in w^ood and 
brick. The capital, for instance, must have been originally a slab of 
w^txjd plated between a supporting tree trunk and the arLhitrave to 
keep it from splitting; a similar consideration produced the Minoan 
column CFig- of which the capital may well have suggesied she 
form of the Doric echinus. Tlie peg like guttae on taeniae and mutules 
are also reminiscent of the practice of w'ood joiners in fastening one plant 
to anoiherr Other details, notably the trigUjih and metope Frieze, seem 
to have de\ eloped out of Using boih brick and small piec» of wood for 
construction^ Tlie ingenious and plausible suggestion fjf L, B, flolland 
that provides the b\^iihetical origin of this feature of the Doric order 
CFig, 33) is based on such an assumption from examination and cor¬ 
relation of many measurements from existing examples of ihc order 
in which elements like the regub, taenia, trigUjih cap and mutule 
arc all nearly equal in size, suggesting a basic unit of meASurtment 
or midule such as would have been supplied originally by some small 
linear value like the thickness of a brick which is the mathematical 
root of all the larger dimensions of the building. In a brick w^all sur- 
mounted by a iwF the openings near the top which may have been 
to let smoke out of the interior would h^vc kx^n ten bricks in height 
and separated by small piers upm ^vhich the roof mfters were supported 
and which w^efe faced with blocks of WTOtl ivith chamfered emners as 
protection from wind and rain. TItis supplies the triglyph of the friea&c, 
the metopes being open spaces JS> indeed, its name implies in Grt?ek. 
Other than the suggestions inherent in the order itself, there is also 
literary^ evidence to the same elfect of forms originally created in brick 
and W'ood used in Doric buildings. Pausanias, a Greek traveler of the 
znd centur\^ A.D-r mentions in a guidebook of the ancient world which 
^.e wrote that a column at the cmrance to the treasure room of the 
temple of Hera built at Olympia about 6^o a.c, was still qf wood when 
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he visited the place^ and the celb walls of the same temple are known 
to have been of sun^ried brick on a base course of storte. As was the 
case with the simibr translation of fomts that itx>k place in Egj'pt, the 
moiivc was desire for greater impressivene-ss and pcrnianencc in the 
house of the god than was found in human hahitations. 


r 
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Tlie projwrtions of the Ionic order (Fig. 32} arc not as heavy as those 
of the Doric manner, the height of the shaft being fmm eight to ten 
times the greatest diameter which is at the botiom, while the Doric is 
about five or six times its greatest diameter as a rule. Another point of 
difference is the invariable use of a base between the Ionic shaft and the 
stylobate; this base is variously constitutedp but the arrangement seen 
in the diagram of two convex mouldings separated bv a concave one 
Is the more usual t^pc in Crctsce proper* Twenty-four flutes of semi- 
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circular section sepsr^tixl by Bat fllkts m&Ecad of the sharp Doric ar 
rises arc found on the ^s^hich taper^ may have slight entasis, and 

are lerminated at the top by a mo aided necking. The capital of the 
Ionic Older is its most strikingly individual feature; a hand or echinus 
rests on the nocking of the shaft and is usually caned with a pattern 
of aliemaudy oval and pointed forms making an cgg-and iongue mould¬ 
ing. Tlie cushiondike form icsting on the echinus droops over its sides 
in two hanging spiral scrolls or volutes; upm it rests a square thin 
abacus of which the edge is moulded. 

Like the Doric order, the Ionic entabbture consists of architrave, Frieic 
and eomice, but the nature of each of these parts is difTeient, The archi¬ 
trave is in three horizontal bands of which the upper two are stc|jpcd 
slightly fonvard, and its up|X:redge is moulded^ w^ith the leaf and tongue 
in this case. The frieze above it may be either a continuous band of relief 
sculpture or a series of stnall blocks called dentils; the former was the 
case with the e.xample here illustrated CF*g- although the figures 
are not represented in the diapram; late examples, after the fourth cert' 
tijry^ B.C^i sometimes have both figured frieze and dentils in the same 
order. The comke and raking cornice have the same general form as the 
E!:miipdrahle elements in the Doric order but differ in the character of 
their decorative mouldings. /\n origin in forms iniiially compwjsed of 
brick and small pieces of wood may be assumed for the Ionic types as 
w^ell as for the Doric, the voluted capinil being origmaHy a saddle block 
on lop of a w'ooden shaft and the dentils of the frieze the projecting 
ends of roof beams. 

Tlie CoriHThian order which the Greek employed as a variant of the 
Ionic m the latter tjart of the fifth century' and during the fourth in¬ 
volves the use of all Ionic elements but the capital. For this was sub- 
sfituted a Firm cnm|>osed of a core shaped like an Inverted hell with 
mws of leaves around the bottom and voluEts ?tprmging from them in 
the center of each side as tvell as at the angles where they support a 
rather heavy ahicus block with cnncavc sidles (Fig’ 54)^ The leaves 
are modeied after those of the acanthus plant, a perennial that still 
abounds in Greece and which also suggested the motives appearing in 
some Greek mouldings. Unlike the Dtiric and Ionic capiuils. the 
Corinthian tvpc was not dcveloixid from an originally structural form 
but appears to have been conceived from the outset as a decorative clfr 
menr. Its invention w-as attributed by classic imdition to a bronze- 
worker named Callimachus and the character of its details—both leaves 
and scrolls—suggests metal models. Fir^t used in interiors, i (5 popu¬ 
larity in the Elcllcnktic period of the third centurT,^ B.c. and aftenvards, 
w^hen it replaced the Doric and Ionic almost completely, was a conse¬ 
quence in part of its easy adaptadon 10 cenain problems in designing 
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the angles qf jperislylar building<i llmi yre presented by both Doric and 
Ionic styleSr In the former^ the piDblcin ts to achieve a sati^ractory 
compromise betw^een structuraj tradition and decorative pcrtecuun in 
establishing a rdationship between the angle column of the peristyle 
and the end triglj^h in the frieze above^ in the buer^ the basically 
two-sided volute |iatterji of the scrolls Is not as elfective in giving a 
sense of supprt to the top of the shaft when seen from the side as 
from the front- As long as the Crock was w'illing to strive for the 
visual perfection that characierizejs the design of (ifth-century buildings^ 
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these problems were faced and disposed of^ if mt solved to perfection; 
with the lelaxitiion of this idealism that came in kicr periods, the 
easier way of avoiding them altogether which the Corir^tbian capital 
made possible w^as preferred. 

The history^ of Greek architectural thought which reaches its climax 
m the fifth century ia.c. reveals an even and logical evolution that 
is one of the factors differentiating it most vividlv from the static 
and unvarying forms of Egyptian building. An early tempie like the 
BasUim at Patsrum (Fig. 35) which was huili about 550 bc. in a 
Greek city a little to the south of Naples on the wrest coast of Italy is 
a good example of the archaic phase of the Doric style. One detail 
that so characterizes it is the odd number of columns In the facade 
colonnade* a direct reference to the elemental practice of having a tow 
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of columns running the length of the oella to aid in supporting the roof 
and carried out to the peristyle at each end where it results in placing 
a column in the center; the visual elTtJct of placing a solid on the asds 
of the sjTiinietrical design of the facade is secrninglv to divide it in 
half and so impair its unity. The shape of these columns is another 
archaic characterisiic; the ta|>er and entasis arc so pronounced that the 
shafts seein 100 weak to sup^Kiri the entablature in spite of their heavy 
proportions in tvhich the height is but 4.4 times the greatest diameter 



FiOr 3,5.—PacstuttK I HE Basii.ica. 


The excessiv'C flare of the echinus and ihe thickness of the abacus 
blocks are other details vvhi^ exaggeration is indicaiive of a style in 
its formadVC siages. reproducing as they do the descriptive characteristics 
of vvooden forms hut investing them w ith the ponderousness which the 
structural limitations of stone impised- This is die point in the evolu' 
tion of Greek architectural style diai corresponds ro the way of think¬ 
ing revealed in the massive forms of Egyptian building, but bev-ond 
which the Eg>'pEian never went. 

The most ixjmplete and perfect statement of the ideals of Creek 
archirccture corresponds in time with the highest achievements in all 
Greek thought, coming as it dfX^ in the Golden Age of the fifih cen- 
turv BC. The pi!ideal independence of the country had been made 
possible by the defeat of Persia at Marathon and Salamis in 490 and 
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480 B,c, and the sense of national individuahty that began lo develop 
in eon sequence found expreMion in the formation by the prcviotisly 



Fjo. 36.—Athens, The Achopolijs. 



Fig. 57^—Athens- Till: Achopouis. Fkn. 


disunited city-states nf a naval federatinn in which Athens played 
the dominant role froin 461 10430 b.c. Under ihc leadefship of Pericles, 
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funds raised by the federation to hyild a huge fleet were diverted to 
other endsj including die monumcnial embellishment of the Acropoiis 
of Athens (Figs. ^6, 37)^ die great hill of wcV. ihat is the heart of 
the dry. A rough and irregubr mass of stone that measures approxi¬ 
mately 1000 feel in length in its longest dimension from west to east. 
It prov ided an unsurpassable siie for the monuments erected upon \l* 
Tlie main approach to the Acropolis from the dty below was from 
the west through a monutnental gate nr entrance portico called the 


1 



Fig. 38,—-Athens. TtlK PhOP¥LAEA^ Fn>ni the cost. 


Propylnea (Fig- 3^). BegUD in 437 by the iireluteeC MnesicleSp the 
work was forcc^d to be abandoned in 432 before ii had been completed 
and the unfinished building has suEer^ much damage, but the princi- 

E le forms of the structure can be absent'd as a result of restorations that 
ave given to the fapde facing the /\cmpalis something of its original 
character. It isnis conceived as a gabled structure with Doric columns 
forming porches on west and cast fronts^ flanked by smaller buildings 
uf which but one on the outer side was completed, the others being 
held up by previously existing stniciures that encroached upon the 
site required for the entire building, and left incomplete by cessation 
of the project. The central hay of each fa^de was wi^er than the oiheis 
bv the amount of one triglypb and metope to permit the passing of 
chariots in ceremonial processiom iooi passengers used the openings 
on the side. This central passage was flanked bv' coluttins that 5nt>‘ 
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Fit;. 39.—Allici;^. TiiJi pAJiTiiiiNON. l-ruin lltc iiurtliuT^L. 
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poficd the rpof of the ^^tmcturc and were Ionic mEher tlian Doiic 
since iJie more slender ptopujtlons of thn order made [Kis^^ible greater 
height for a given base djameEt-r^ one of the first imianccs known ol 
the emploj'TTicni of both orders in one htiilding, J he generaJ arrange^ 
ment was traditional for entrance porticoes, hut its perfection of struc¬ 
tural and decorative detail was sucli that the v\tncnians tcxik 
greater pride in it than thL7 did in the Parthenon. 

Passing through the Propylacip the obsci^xT beholds the PiirlJietioii 
to his right on the south edge of the rocky plateau which is the summit 
of the Acropolis CFig- ^9)+ Tho most complete example of the IX)hc 
style in temple arehiteciure ever built, it ivas begun by Iktinos and 
Kallikrates in 447 b.c. and completed fifteen years bter. Appioximately 
100 feet wide on the stylobate and nearly 250 feet in lengthp it had 
eight columns on the front and sct'cnteen on the sides, ihe angle columns 
being included in each figure, [nside the penstylCp a second mw of 
columns at each end formed inner portieoe?f (ef. Fig. 30} from which 
wocxien framed doors led into the cella at the eastern end and the 
treasure room at the western one. xAbove these inner pirtieo columns, 
the usual Doric frieze of trigl^-phs and meEopes was repLieed by a ccmi- 
cinuous figured frieze in the Ionic manner which als<i encircled the 
entire cella; it represenTcd the Panathenaic proct-ssion^ a quadrennial 
celebration in honor of Athena to wiu>m the temple was detiicaied. 
Nothing remains today of the interior 1 vails and columns of the cella^ 
but descriptions make approximate restoration possible G'lg' 40} af 
though some details such as ilic source of illumination are points of 
con trovefsy^ The beraic statue of Athena made of ivory and gold bv 
Pheidias stood near one end of the cella, which was surrounded on 
three sides by a double range of Doric columns that probably suppirted 
a Rat timber teiiing under the gabled rc^of; four Innic cnluttms ap 
parently peiformed the same function in the smaller treasure room aE 
the other end. 

Sculpture formed an integral part of the Parthenon design in the 
form of figures and carved mouldings^ The frieze arotlnd the wall 
inside the peristyle has been metitioncd, but in addition each meio|K' 
iti the building w^as carved—ninety-two in all—and there were grr-mps 
of figures in the round in bt>th east and west pedimentSp a body of 
sculpEure superior in amount and quality to [hat of any other temple 
in tlie Greek world. TTie mou(dings that are used in gneai profusion 
throughout: the building arc of a simibr |x:ifection. Color was used as 
an aceessoTy^ to camng in all parts of the building as some remaining 
patches indicate, and the effect (cf. Fig. 29) must have been very 
differrent fmm the monotonous w'hiteness that is part of current notions 
of Greek architecture- 
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Tlic const met ion of the Parthenon ret eals a degree of technical 
still that is astounding. ILarlier lemples like the Basilica at Paestum 
were iisu.ally buUi of MJtnc material like coarse Isintstone covered with 
a thin lavcf oF marble stucco, but the Parthenon was of marble through¬ 
out with the c?<cepEioii of the wocslcn door frameSp doors and the 


Fic. 40.—Athens. Tiifi Parthen-os. Interior Restored modeh 
Meifopohran Aliijcntfr N, Y* 

tinibcR of the roof. No tnorlar was used anywhere; the columns were 
built up in horizontal sections or drums fiued together with joints 50 
light ihev can hardly be seen; the bkjcks of marble forming the walk 
are kid "tviEh similar care, with adjacent faces highly polished and 
held together by iron cramps let into slots and Fixed in place with 
melttd lead. Tlie marble used in its construction —md for all the fifth 
century buildings on the Acropolis—was quarried From nearby Mount 
Pentclicus; it contains a considerable amount of iron which has caus4^ 
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it to weather to a rich golderk btown in calat, [t was also of very 
fine grain which made possible oerLiirL minute and delicate refinements 
of form that contribute greatly to the impression created by the 
building- 

Soine of tliese refinements have been mentioned previously such as 
the entasis of the columns^ the subtle^ almost imperceptible sivellmg 
of the sliafis Avhich makes them seem to yield slight I v under the weight 
resting on them with the result that ihi^y appear to he alive and elastic 
instead of stiff and inert as would be the case if the profiler were 
mathematically straight. The same effect is secured In ihe building as 
a whole by making the surfaces of stvlobate and entablature curve 
slightly upw^ard m the center tif fa<^aJes and sides; the amounts of 
cun-aturc are very slight^—abrnt nvo and thrco<|uafter inches on the 
front-S and about four on the sides—but the part they play in. the 
effect of the building h pera^-pisblc none ihc less, for they with odier 
similar refinements arc responsible for the impression of life and vitality 
in the structure. Other minute variations from mathematical regularity 
are seen in the columns, whose axes are not strictly vertical but tilt 
slightly inward, and the diminution in width of the space between ihe 
angle Columns and those adjacent on each side. None of these varia¬ 
tions arc so large as to be obtrusive; a casual glance would lead an 
uninformed observ^er to conclude that everything in the design of she 
building W'as mathematically exact and regular and this w^as one im¬ 
pression which the architects wished to crease. But they also wanted 
the structure to have a sense of life and organic unity which it would 
have lacked had it been no more than mathematically correct, and the 
manner in which they achieved this end was by these minute variations 
from mathematical exactitude. Nothing could illustrate better the pains 
which the fifcli“Century Creek would take to create plastic forms char¬ 
acterized alike by the semblance of maihemaitcal |>erfection and of 
organic life than these meticulously calculated and executed effects. 

Comparison of the Parthenon Avith the earlier Basilica at Pacstum 
CFig. 35) Avill make clear both the objective differences in detail of the 
two buildings and the ultimate formal purpose of the Doric architect. 
The exaggerations of mass and contour of the columns in the Basilira 
have disappeared, the shafis oF the Parthenon e.xamples king moire 
slender, the tapering and entasis less pronounced and the bays of tlie 
peristyle somewhat wider. These qualities all contribute to "an effect 
of organically articulated form rather than mere massiveness, of subtle 
refinement rather than power. That this ivas the ideal tow-ard which 
the evolution of Doric styde was directed and (hat its attainment was 
in the Parthenon is indicated by the fact that no changes of any im¬ 
portance in the order as it was einhudted in that structure were made 
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after il was Exunplctcdr WT:iatever could be said with the vocabulary' oF 
the Doric order has been said once and for all in the Parthenon 
and any attempt lo enlarge upon that involve? a different ideol and 
a changed expressive idiom. 

On the north side ol the Athenian Acropolis almost directly across 
from the Parthenon stands the building w 4 ich in many respects re¬ 
veals the highest attainments of the Ionic way of thinking in architec¬ 
ture. The EreeJilhemri (Fig- 4O vvas beg^n about 43.1 but like 
the Propvlaea and unlike the Parthenon, it was neier finished except 
in so far as the completion of the part now" standing was concerned; 
this occurred about 406 B.c. The building cxzcupies an extremely un¬ 
even si Sc which slopes rather sharply toward the northw-esl with the 
result that the floor of the north porch—the one farthest away in the 
illustration—is about ten feet below' the level of the eastern one. This 
was a cirtumsiance w'hicb the architect had to accept, however, for 
the temple was erected to commemorate an event of great signiRcance 
in the legendpry history oF Athens which occurred on that spot, the 
famoLis contest between Athena and Poseidon to determine which of 
the two should he the patron deity esf the city. Poseidon struck the 
rock with his trideniT causing a horse to spring out, his gift to mankind 
upon which he staked his claim to patronage of the city, Athena ro 
sponded by making an olive tree grow nearby and ivas awarded the 
decision. The mementos of this contest—a spring of salt water marking 
the spot where the horse emerged, and an olive tretr—had to be taken 
into account in laying out the buildings 

The cella of the Erechtbeum was a rectangle about sixty' feet in 
length and something over thirty feci widct the loneer dimension run' 
ning in a general east-west direction. Like the Parthenonp its internal 
division i? no longer visible and there are no remaining indications of 
its exact nature though it must have beett subdivided since at least 
three deities were there worshiped—Athena, Poseidon^ and Erechtheus 
in whose honor it was narned, a legendary semi divine being who had 
been reared by Athena and who established her worship In Athens. 
TTere are three p<jrches, on the east^ north and south sides; the east 
and north ones are provSdtd W'ith Ionic columns but these are replaced 
by statues of maidens called caryatides in the one on the south. It 
is possible that the complete nriginal plan ciilled for another chamber 
to the West which would have been equal in size to the one that 
built. Had it been constructed, the entire plan would have been 
symmetrical with respect to the short north-south axisp ivith die north 
porch and that of the c’ary-atidcs in the center of the long sides. This 
was not accomplislictip however, for the area ^o the west of the existing 
portion of the Duilding was consecrated to another deity whose priests 
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._ Athens^ Tuii Ehechtiieum. From the scHjihwe'it. 
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would not yield their lights and iKt* Erechtheum was perforce left 
in a fragmentary state. 

So great were the dilhcukies of general planning involved in the 
site of the Ercchtheum that its architect apparently gave up all hope 
of achieving a hannoniGii& and unihed design such as that of the 



Fin. 4a. —Athens. The EaEciiTiiEUM, Door of the North Porch- 

Parthenon and lavished his best efforts instead upon the decorative 
details. The armth wall of the cella for all its siuipiidty of character is 
beautifully nmwrtioncd and the texture of the finegrained Pcntclic 
nmrbie of which it is formed lends itself admirably to the execution of 
the minute detail that tharacterixes the base and eomice mouldings. 
A notable feature of the building is the door opening into the cella 
from the north pncch (Fig. 41), historically important as the first 
example of a portal in Athens framed in stone instead of wood, and 
luxuriously decorated with mouldings and msettes. The Ionic capitals 
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af the siJt columns ih;ii ^pport lliis porch arc among the most dabomte 
and beautifully executed in Greek ouilding (Fig. with the triple 
spiral of the volutes and the delicate lotus and palmettc moulding 
on the necking of the shafts. Other decorative detaib of the building 
include a palmetcc fricfie along the top of the waits and a continuous 
band of white marble figures against a background of bUck Efeusinian 
limestone in die entablature. 



Fjo. 43r— Athens. The EitccimtEUM. Tni: Poach op the MaipessSh 


The small porch on the south side of the Erechtheum CFig. 43} 
differs from those on the north and east fronts in having the figures 
of maidens instead of columns to supptift the architrave. This practice 
of substituting human forms for architectonic ones is not without 
precedent in earlier Greek buildings in the Ionic style, but it was not 
a general one, possibly because of a temperamental reticence in im¬ 
posing mechanical functions upon an organic form which would have 
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been distasteful in general to the Creek. The Maidens of tlie Ereeh- 
theuin arc In no wise crushed beneath their burden, however^ for the 
straight draperj^ folds of the robes over the legs supporting the weight— 
the outer one in each case—and the reW^ inner legs create an ab¬ 
stract rhythm of upward Tnovement thai successfully effects the im¬ 
pression of adequate support for the entablature. The bulk of the 
entablature is reduced in actuality^ furthermore, as well as In its effect 
of weight in the design by omission of the hgured frie?^ that surrounds 
the rest of the building, a roiv of dentils being used instcaeh 



Fro, 44, — -Adiem. The Cuoisaoic Munusient oi^ LvsiKnATES, 

Lite the Parthenon that is its counterpart in perfection in the Dork 
style, the Ercchtheum marked the end cif a certain way of thinking since 
no further progress along those lines seemed possible. That way of 
thinking was one ^vh\ch preferred an opulence of effect not inherent 
in the more severe Doric forms, and subsequent ventures in this direc¬ 
tion found even the Ionic mode somewhat over-restrained. These are 
the general ciicurnstances that supply the hackground for the later 
popularity of the ConntJiHirj order wmch was first used in the late fifth 
century b.c, and of which one of the finest examples of Greek times— 
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that in the Tlsolos at Epidauro^ CFig- 34^—cxiscuted about 350 
The order was fmt used exclusively in ilie interiors of buildingSp 
however, the earliest insrance of its employment as pan of the external 
design of a structure being supplied by slie Charagic Monument vf 
Ly^ikrates (Fig, 44) erected in 334 b,c, as the tnoniunenral suppit of 
a bronze tripod awarded the winner of a choral contest in Athens in 
that year, Upn a square base or podium Is a circular cella surrounded 
by six columns recessed in the wall though free from ir The bases 
and shafts ate identical in design with those of the north ptch of the 
Erechibeum, but the capicab arc compsed of acanthus leaves and 
spiral volutes that form an even more complex pattern than those in 
the example from Epidautos. They supprt an entabbture w^hich is 
also made up of Ionic elements but combines friezes of denrits and 
figures in a way that has no precedent in fifth-century^ design. A single 
slab of marble carv'ed in imJtatian of riles co%X‘R the mono men t and 
is surmounted by an elaborate finial of acanthus leaves which supprted 
the bronze tfi[X>d for which the structure as a whole w^as planned to 
serve as base. Although the monument is Creel; in origin and the detail? 
follaw fifth-century modeb for the most part, the general effect is one 
of more ostentadon than characterizes eorbef designs and indicates a 
tendency that is cwn more pronounced in later archiiecture of the I lel- 
Icnistic and Roman pcriodsi 

Among the most precious inberitances of western civiUzation from 
the culture of Greece are the tragedies and comedies writien by her 
great playwrights such as Aeschylus, Suphock-s and Aristophanes. The 
origins of the drama in Greece ate ohscure and controversial and no 
less so are those of the stcucturcs in which it was performed, save for 
the fact that both were related to the Avotsliip oF Dionjisos. A theatre 
with permanent seats built on the south slope of the ^Vcropolis in the 
fifth century b.c. seems to have been the first example of what was to 
be one of the most characteristic Cpfeek airhiiccturaf forms. Its present 
state b largely the result of modillcatjons and rebuildingSt but J^rt at 
least of the Theatre ai Epriaiiros (Fig- 4 ?) ^ ^ originally deigned. 
Ir was built about 330 B.c after the designs of Polykleitos the Younger, 
who was also the archiicct of the Tholos at the same place whence: 
came one oF the finest of founhHTcntury' Corinthian capitab (Fig^ 34)^ 
In plan it is characteristic of all Greek theatres in being built around 
a circular orchestra w 4 th an altar dedicated to Dionysos in the center 
about svhich the action of the play took place^ The seats rise in cif' 
cular curs^es from this orchestra and are suppt^nod on the stdes of a 
hill which naturally or as a result of cxeavatton slope inward to form 
coficemric hanks that are a little more than semicircles. On the other 
side of the orchestra from this auditorium w^s a rectangular building 
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of which th« foundations are still visible; this was not a stage as might 
be thooghi from nuxlern theatrical usage hut the background of ihe 
action in the orchestra^ taking the place in all likelihood of the temple 
facade that performed a similar lunction in the earliest dramatic per- 
formanci's^ it also ser^-Gtl in all prnbabiliiy as a sounding board to en¬ 
hance the acoustic properties of the structure which were always very 
carefully considcreA llvis background building was given eharactci 



Fig. ^^."—Epidjurios. The Tiii£atre. 


by [he use of orders—usually Doric but sometimes Ionic; othemise 
the attention of the architect was directed ebiedy tow^ard laving out 
the auditorium seats in such a vvuy that hearing and seeing were 
facilitated. Like die temple, the function of the Greek theatre 
primarily one of the loftiest character; it would be a mistake to consider 
it solely as a place of entertainment and amusement os it is today. 

In selecting a site naturally adapted to the particular requirements of 
his structure, I he Creek theatre designer wras following the usual prtH 
cedure of his time. It would be diflKuU to imagine the buildings on 
the Athenian AefO|K>lts, for example^ in any locations other than those 
on which they stand that wnuhl reveal them to better advantage (Fig. 
^6); the idenrity of each is clearlv established in its own and individual 
terras like so many sculptured forms distinctly against the skv- This 
formal self^ufTiciency is, indeed, one of the outstanding characteristics 
of Greek buildings of the Golden Age and of other Greek art forms 
of that time too^ as will be shown els^here; it is a direct consequence 
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of tlie enpvment fdt by ihe Greek in organically conceived plastic 
fonti controfled and directed by the same unerring sense of propurtion 
(bat made the solution of a problem in geometry a source of genuine 
pleasure to him. There is another aspect of this solF-suflicicnt perfection 
of the Cireek building to be considered, however, and one that reveals 
both its limitations as an attitude and those of the period which accepted 
it as an ideal, A glance at the plan of the Acropolis CFig- 3?) 
establish the fact that there was no attempt on the part of the archi’ 
tecis to lay out their buildings with any concern whatsoever for their 
communal effect. Propylaca, Parthenon and Erechtheum each have 
a different axis of their own and exist as forms which not only can 
be understood as isolated entities hut cannot be underst<x)d in any 
other way, for if a relationship to some other object be nettled to 
establish the signilicance of the one in question, it follows that that 
significance is not inherently complete. 

The conception of a building as something isolated from its sur¬ 
roundings and uninlluenccd by them is an elemental one, and to the 
extent that Crock architecture illustrates this, it is a primitive way 
of architectural thinking, the same time, it is also the most highly 
developed phase of primitive architectural style, for it represents an 
ideal of form that is organically integrated and organized—a whole 
that is the sum of its pans instt^d of Wing only a statement of them 
like the Egyptian temple CFig- 16) which is as objective as the Greek 
in its presentation of detail hot in which there is no controlling re¬ 
lationship between the various prts save for the simple order of the 
axis. If the Creek did not wish to perceive the possibility of an organic 
relationship between his building and its sumoundings comparable m 
that which is realized with such perfettitm within the mass of the 
building itself, this is only characteristic of his attitude which accepted 
the facts of nature as fixcti and permanent values that had to he nKOT- 
nized and understood, and that could be controlled and directed hut 
not modifiwl or changed. later generation than that of the fifth- 
century Athens of Pericles and Iktinos was to quest ion the attitude 
embodied in their works, howeser. W'licn the t leMcnistie city of Prteiie 
in Asia Minor was laid out in the btc fourth century u.c. it was done 
not by seeking to develop a pattern from nature as the fttrlier Greek 
plsnnere would have done but hv imposing a pattern upon the natural 
elements of the site (Fig- 4^). The fortification wall> arc irregular iii 
folloiving the conformations of the terrain, but the city within is laid 
out in regular blocks divided by streets which run due east and west 
the length of the city and north and south across. The latter arc so 
steepiv slanted up the side of the hill that the majority are nepitiahle 
only by steps, yet no trace of the differences in level appears in iha 
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rctaiion&hip of ihe builcfings lo the plot plan as 3 whole? or to each other, 
rhe most importaiit singk’ elLmeni in the plan js not a huitdmg but the 
open market square or agora which is sufrounded by colonnades on 
^lee sides; the temple and precinct of Athena arc given places of 
importance hut wiihout in any ts'ay modifying the basic compositional 


Fic. _^6,—Priene. The Crrv. Restored. 

plan of rectangular bWks separated by the streets, Tlie plan of Priene 
is imponant as one of the hrst atiempts to lay out an entire city in 
accordance with a preconceived schenw instead of following the "acci¬ 
dents of natural conformation; the gridiron that resulted is a type that 
has also been developed in many more tncxlcm cities. 

Two outstanding characteristics appear in reviewing the architectural 
style of the Greeks. The first is its objectiveness. Nothing has to be 
added to the statement of function visibly implicit in the various forms 
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in aider to understand the ^rt they pby as details or as a whole, a 
factor which is involved h for example^ in the almost exclusive pre- 
occupadon of the Greek builder with post and lintel construction in¬ 
stead of the arch whose manner of operation cannot be so clearly grasped 
visually since comprehension of the objectively intangible lateral thrusts 
is essential if its Form is to be understood, rhis makes for simplicity 
of form as w^ellp but within that simplicity of the design as whole is 
great complexity of detail This is the setond ouistandfing qualitv of 
the Creek way of thinking in architecture, that from complex anti in¬ 
volved detail it is able to distill a Fundamemal simplicity and unity of 
effect* It thus becomes a manifestation of a high order of the purpose 
of all Greek creative activity—to attain infiniie variety and lefinemcnt 
ivithin a consciously restricted expressive scope. The liiriitations that 
were self-imposed in the iltatnment of this goal make the Greek way 
of thinking seem far remo’^ed from application to modem problems, for 
the complexity of contcmiporar}' life is such that the conscious simpli- 
fieation which seemed justified to the Creek by the hamionious charac- 
KT of the results is impossible of reaitainmenc But the beauty of clear 
and logical thought continues as a constant clement in the forms of 
Greek architecture and an imperishable reminder of the enrichment 
of experience that is now as then a possible consequence thereof. 


Chapter IV. RomaTi ArcHuciurc, 


THE GREEK OF THE F/fTH CENTURY J 3 .C LiVED IN A 
VTQild characicrizttl by intniie rehneinent uf thought ^vithin a pte' 
cisely delimited scope, hoping to master and cojitrol tiiat svorld by pur¬ 
posely restricting his experience of it and by exploring its objecd^'o 
characteristics lo the greatest [wsible extent. As has l^n scenp this 
world was one of short duration and the perfedionism that charac- 
terized it was modified almost in the very moment of its achievement. 
The diffusion of Greek culture that followed the conquests of Alexander 
the Great is the outstanding cultural phenomenon during 

the Hellenistic priod of the third and second centuries b.c. in which the 
ways of thinking apprent in architecture might be chasracterized as 
Greek at basis but colored by regional distinctions that result in forms 
of quite different expressive content than those in which the original 
tvpes were treated. Destined to became the foremost of these regional 
architectural styles xvas that of Rome whichp after a period of internal 
consolidation and external ex|)anslon in which Irigh points were the 
destruction of Carthage and the conquest of Greece in 146 became 
the dominant politick and cultural force in the MedJtcrranean world 
and so remain^ for the better part oF six centuries. Architecturally this 
dominance is symbolized by 3 remarkable consistency of style over a!' 
most the entire western part of Europe in the north and the lands 
bordering on the Mediierranean from Spain in the west tn Svria in 
the cast as well as a considerable portion of northern Africa. The 
contrast between tlie vast area of Roman architectural style and the 
geographically limited Greek manner is but one of the significant points 
of difference benveen them. 

Standing in relationship to the culture of Rome in somewhat the 
same plac'c as that of the xAegean period to Hellenic Greece was the 
civilization of the Etruscans, the most ponverful of the varied peoples 
in the Italian peninsula before the Romans themselves. The remains 
of their architecture are relatively scant but they are known to have 
made effective use of the arch in stone cnnstniction, particular!v in 
walls, and also to have employed post and lintel forms. Among the most 
inipressive preserved examples of their buildings ace tombs-^me rock- 
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vui £ind others buJlc of stone—in uhosc paintcti dccorstipn points of 
contact with the aichaic phases of Greek an am to be noted but whose 
aichitcciural character is directly deiermincfd by a process of translating 
wood idioms into stonCt the basic type being that of the house. Tlie 
Etrii&can temple, on the other hand, appears never to have been car¬ 
ried to that pint: it was almost always prcpndenintly of wood C^tg- 
47I) with some pnions, notably the entablature, ptoiccred by 0 casing 



Flc, 47^ —Etiiuscax Tkmple. After V^tiuvius- 


of teoa cotta. Tlie prescr^aiion of such bihldings being manifestly 
impossible, the appearance of the icmple is a matter of conjecture 
but with reasonahlv dq>endable evidence from two sources—small 
votive models made of terra cotta and the description of an Etruscan 
temple bv VitruviiiSp who wrote a bcx>k on Greek and Roman archi¬ 
tectural ^t-oty m the tst century a.d. I he Semple h almost square tti 
plan Aviib a preh of free-standing columns ai one end and sanctuaries 
at the other, the whole raised above the ground on a rather high plal- 
form ascended by steps. The roof structure was of wooden beams and 
rafters covered with tiles. Such a suprstnicture being relatively light 
In weight, wooden columns were used quite cjttcnsively especially in 
the earlier pridd, and even when stone supprts came into use the 
retention or die w^cxxicn entablature prmitted a tvide spacing of the 
columns that is a salient characteristic of the style. The most common 
form of column in Etruscan building was a variant of the Doric 
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from which it was pos^iibly dorivcd", ihc rhicf differ^ccs as indicated 
by Vitruvius Tuscan calumn arc the absence of fiuting and etU^is 
in the shaft and the presence dt a o:5mj.wund moulded base exjual In 
height to half the djameter of ihc shaft. As will shortly be apparent^ 
certain characteristics of the Etiuscan temple type reappear in Roman 
forms* supplying, indeed^ a number of features that distinguish diem 
from Greek examples^ 

The orders were used quite e?itcnsi%'ely in Roman building and the 
same types iKcur that are found in Greece, hut with characteristic 
changes 4^}- The Doric and Ionic were used only rarqly by 

Roman architects and then in forms of somewhat lighter prQ|X>iTion 
than in Greek examples. "1 he Roman Doric shaft is provided with a 
base, the echinus is a simple quarter round moulding, and the entabla¬ 
ture is relatively ihin+ Figured and dentil friezes were regularly tTn- 
ployed togctlicr in the Roman Ionic, and the Ruses of the shafts when 
they occuTt arc grooves of semidreubr rather than elliptical section. 
Tlie Rules were commonly omitted in Raman columns in fact, a con¬ 
sequence of preference for colored and veined marbles over the more 
uniformly toned varieties found in most Creek buildings in which ihc 
Rutes were a necessity in visually dcRning the column form itself. 
Most popular of the Greek orders in Rome was the Corinthian^ a fact 
which is not surprising in view of the gmiving preference for its 
forms chat has already been nrjied in later Creek and Hellenisrie de¬ 
sign. Its intrinsic richness of appearance w'as tsften augmented by vari¬ 
ous additions to the basic forms of acandius leaves and volutes, one 
that ivas quite extensively employed being the stKallcd "O^mpositc” 
capita! in ivbich Ionic scrolls are placed over the rows of leaves^ The 
first appearance of this order was on ihc Arch 0/ Tdtis in Rome (Fig, 
49X which ivas built about Sz a.u. ig celebrate the conquerst of Jerusalem 
in 70. Another Roman addition to the orders tvas the console nr mcxlil- 
lion—a bracket in scroll form appearing under the horiztmtal and 
raking airnlces CFig^ 4^, E-F) —also for the purpose of enriching the 
decorative effect of the order as a wholc- 

less important than the changes made by the Romans in the 
details of the orders is the way in which they were used. In any Greek 
building of the fifth ccntiiiy' (Figs. 38, 39, 4O the column is a siitjc- 
lurat fact. Il is used as a supporting member and its physical function 
is defined by its form; for, sianding free as it docs, it is at once ap 
parent that what rests upon it is sustained by ihe column and by the 
column alone. This is true even of a Greek structure like the Monu' 
ment of Lysikraics (Fig- 44) which the columns are recessed in 
the wall of the circular cella but are none the less clearly distin¬ 
guished from it. By contrast, the comporitc columns of the Arch of 
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Titus (Fig. 49) ape applied lo the mass of the rectangular piers. They 
arc npt camplctely in the lound but are partially attached to the wall 
behind tliem, and are clearly far from being the supports of the super- 
struciuieH that phx^cal function being perfonDcd by the piers and 
the barrel fault spanning the opening. The function of the columns 
in such a case as this is primarily descriptive—the column being a 
decorative symbol which, when applied to the pier, indicates its sup 
porting function in a way that the bask form of the pier itself could 
not achieve* 



Fic. 49.—Rome. Thj 3 Auch op Titus. 


The Matson Carree at Nlmcs in southern France CFig, 50^ w^s com- 
plctcd in 16 B,c. Being the best-preserved Roman temple extant, it 
illustrates the typical characteristics of ihe form- It stands on a jMxlium 
or base ascended at one end by a flight of steps In the manner of the 
Etruscan temple CFig. 47} which it also resembles in hav ing a porch 
of freestanding columns# The order is continued on the outside of the 
ceJla which is the eniire width of the structure for tw'frthirds its 
length of about eighty-six feet; in the form of applied Corinthian halF 
columns, the order has the same descriptive purpose here that has been 
pointed out in discussing the Arch of TituSj^ though it is possibly ev^en 
more appropriate in interpreting the function of the temple wall which 
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supports ihc entablature as well as performing its more basic dutjf 
of enclosing the internal space of the sanctuary. The proportions of 
the entiibLiiurt? are more like those of Ctcek bundings than is usually 
the case in Roman structures^ but the use of a rich rinceflu or band of 
foliage for the frieze is different from the Greek figured type and the 
comiees arc pio\“ided ivith modi 11 ions. The column shafts are monch 
lithic instead of being built up in drums, another feature dlstinguiidl¬ 
ing usual Roman practice from that of the Cheeks. The Maison Carr^ 
is one of the ftnv Roman buildings In which linear Tefinements like 
those of the Parthenon can be noted; there are convex oines in plan 
on the long sides and variations in the inttrcolumniations ate visible 
on all four fronts. The fact dial the teinplc was built under 2\ugustus 
Caesar^ who is hnowm to have bad great endiusiasm for Greek ideas, 
may explain the p^^^nce of refinements in this case at leaSL 

No less significant as an indication of Roman character and tempera¬ 
ment dian I he wm in which their temples differ in details of design 
from tliose of the "Greeks is die different conception of the prt to be 
played by the temple irt designs involving not one but a series of 
buildings. Note has been taken elsewhere of the limited character of 
(iretik ideas in this categorj' \vhidh resulted in the casual relationships 
of buildings to each other illustrated by the plan of the Athenian 
Acropolis (Fig. 37 )h If this plan be eom|>ared ^vith that of a charat 
leristlc Roman forum CFig- ?Oj the contrast is immediately apjiarent. 
The fonim in a Roman city was the principal place of public gathering. 
There is good reason to believe that it developed from the oi>en spee 
alwa)^ found in the center of Roman military camps which were laid 
out in rectangular walled areas %vtth two principal streets intersecting 
at right angles; ihU basic scheme seems to have been the point of de¬ 
parture for many Roman city plans as well, although the possibiliiy of 
its employment in the Liitcr for religious reasons cannot be overlooked, 
[n the military camp, this space was dominated by ihe headquarters; in 
the city forum, the temple was the central element in a scheme that 
w^E as symmetrioil with respect to it as circumstances of site permitted. 
In the case of TrujAnV Fomnt^ which ivas designed and bid out in the 
earlv md century a,d. nothing was pcnnitled to inleifere 

with carrying through this formal idea; the result was one of the most 
grandiose" largo scale architectural compositions of Roman times. A 
monumental gate led into an open court with columnar porticoes on 
three sides behind which to right and left of the central axis were build¬ 
ings laid out in semicircubr pbn; this court was the forum in the 
specific sense. Bej'^^nd it lay the Basilica Ulpia, a structure whose main 
axis was at right angles 10 that of the forum, toofed over and sur¬ 
rounded within by colonnaded aisles^ at each end were large apses 
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where legal court was held. Continuing on the principal axis of the 
ensemble beyond the Basilica Ulpia was a smallei open court in the 
center of which rose the memorial column erected by Trajan to cele- 
brate his victory Qvet the Dacians; i\\v buildings entered through 
porches at the sides of this court w'cre libraries. At the rear of this 
courtt Hadrian, Trajan's successor, erected a temple to his mernOT}^ 
which like all the other principal buildings in the ensemble h placed 



symmetricallv on the principal axis; ii is rimllar in genonil type to the 
Maison Car^ce in being placed on a high podiiim with steps at one 
end and a tjorch of freestanding coltimns. 

Tlte scheme of the Forum of Trajan mcaU an attitude basically 
tliffeicni in principle from an%ili!ng conipaiablc with it in either 
the Creek or the 1 Iclicnistic phases of classic aichitccluie. The Gi«k 
in planning his building sought only the site which would enable 
It to appear to best advaniagt as an isolated form; he tned to dev'elop 
a pattern from nature, and the axis of his structure was a enntrailing 
element only in its individual design (Fig- B?)- • idlcntstic de¬ 

signer attempted to impose a pattern upon nature CFig. 4 ^) by laying 
out his buildings in a preconceived scheme but without any pranounoed 
accent upon any one. The Roman builder makes et ctytbmg subordinate 
to the principle of the axis in planning, taking mxrn less account of 
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natura] confonuntioh than his Hellenistic predecessor, treating the 
complex and abstract symmetrical perfection that was his ideal with 
no concern for anything but its realization as a means of attaining an 
ovcnvhLlining effect, [t is the part played in such centralized ensembles 
by the temple that dciermines its Form in large Tneasnre; the subofdina- 
don of all elements in its design to the facade that results from making 
it accessible only from the from is a chamctcristie of the Etmscan 
temple loo 47). but it renuined for the Roman to can)' to their 
logical conclusion the implications of the form with respea to larger 
scale planning. 

In developing the forum with its varied architectural forms and its 
grandiose effects, the Roman ret'cals an atTiiude quitt different from 
that which produced the limited perfectionism of die Greek, and this 
eontiast becomes even more apparent when the \-atiety of types of 
building in the Roman style is observed. One of these ij^s is the 
amphitheatre, a huge bovvllike structure in which great public spec¬ 
tacles like the gladiatorial combats were held. Of tliosc which have 
been preserv'cd in whole or in part, the largest is the CoJosseiiiw in 
Rome CFsg^ sOt which was bulk k-iween 75 and 82 A.n. From the 
outside, it consisted originally of an eJliptital ihrce-storicd wall of 
arches and piers surmounted hy a fuurtli w ithout openings- .\ll are 
decorated tvith orders—Doric on the ground level, Ionic for the second 
Storys and Corinthian for die third and fourth; the three lower orders 
are of cnlunms with the shafts three-quarters free of the pier while the 
fourth is of flat pilasters which are rectangular in section. Like the 
columns applied to the cello of the Maison Carree (Fign 50)^ those 
of the Colosseum arc descriptive rather than structural in functioiit 
their relationship to the piers behind them is such as to indicate the 
supporting pijr[X)se of those piers for it is clear from the fact ihat 
the arches still stand even in those places where the applied columns 
have been removed that they arc the essential structural elements in 
the building. 

The arches in the outer ivall of the Colosseum am not the only 
ones to be noted in its canstmction. Behind them are vaults—long^ 
uninterrupted semicircular ceilings of masonry which cover the corri¬ 
dors and pssagew-avs within the structure itself—the ends of some of 
which have been exposed by the remoi^l of the ouser sliell of piers 
and orders. Tlie vaults of the outer corridors that go around the 
Colosseum are of two ttpcs^barrel and groined (Fig. 5^, A B>, The 
barrel vault is the simpfer of the two, resemhling nothing so much as 
a series of arches set face to face; the grained vault is formed hy caus¬ 
ing two barrel vaults of equal span and height to Intersect at right 
angles^ the resulting diagonal lines being the groins. The groined 
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vauli is s<smetiitics cMcd a cms vault. In both cases^ since the arch 
is the haaic simctural principle, buttressing is essential to the stability 
of the vault. Thai of the barrel tj-pe must be continuous because its 
thrusts are unirorm throughout its entire length; in the groined or 
cross tjpe of vault, buttressing is needed only at the angles since the 
thrusts of the ttvo barrel elements that make it up are mutually de¬ 
flected along the groin. In the ground story of the Qjlosseuin there are 
two elliptical corridors %vhkh arc both harrd v-aulted, the lateral 
thrusts of the outer one being absorbed by the heavy wall mer the 
arcade on the outside and by those of the inner v-ault on the inside. 
This is buttressed in turn on the inside bv the ends of other Y'aults 
perpendicular to it which covered die passages leading into the in¬ 
terior of the amphitheatre and also supported the marble seats in the 
two loiver sections. 



l"jc. 53.—AND CnocNEn Vaults. 


The value of the vault in a structure like the Colosseum Is consid¬ 
erable. It made possible^ for example^ relatively unobstructed passage' 
w^aj^ for circubtion that would have been out of the question if &e 
heavy mass of the upper stories had been supported by iinteb on posts. 
Another advantage of a practical nature lay in the fact that it could 
be built of concrete instead of stone at great saving in cost, Roman 
concrete was a mixture of small stones or broken bricks combined with 
a cement made up of volcanic dust mixed with wateCj this was poured 
in moulds—first a layer of brick and stone and then the dust and 
w»aler mixture until the form was complete—where it hardened into 
a homogeneous mass of surprising strength and durability. Reinforce¬ 
ments of brick or of cut stone were often introduced into the moulds 
before pouring. As an inexpensive medium lending itself to vast stme- 
turat projects, concrete was admirably suited to the Roman architectural 
temperament which found satisfaction in the large and grandiose and 
had but little interest in refinement and perfection. The great public 
buildings of the Empire, which could not possibly have been built 
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In any oiber medium knoirn ai the lime, have no equal for ^hirer 
massivenc^ before ihc structures of the late 19th and 20th centuries 
constructed with the aid of siccl. They were cheap to build, moreover, 
Eince maicrial otherwise useless could be employed in the mutturc; 
many buildings in the city of Rome erected sfEer the famous fire of 
64 A.D. in the time of Nero are of concrete in which the stones show 
signs of having been burned and hence were useless as structural mate¬ 
rial in their own fight, [n buildings of monumenial eharacier, the 
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concrete of walls and vaults was ctsnccaled by a facing of cut stone or 
of brick laid to form a pauern—a type of ornament thaE jiamllels in 
prindple the applied order. 

Characteristically Roman in function, size^ structural character and 
material is the Rasi/icfi of Maxeuims 54, 55)t which was ^gun 

in 310 A.D. by the emperor for whom it is named although it is also 
associated with his successor, Constaniine, who finished it alvmt 3^0. 
Even in ruins, ihe structure is impressive as it stands beiivcen ihe 
Roman Forum and the Colosscunir The basilica as the Romans used 
it was a buikllng designed to accomm(Klate gatherings fur varinus pur- 
—aiii places of business, law courts as in the case of the Basilica 
Ulpia in Trajan's Fomm CFi& 5O and the lifct:--and the pniblcm of 
providing unobstructed shelter on the scale involved made the vault 
an effective means of covering ir, althuugb some earlier pKamples^ 
again like the Ulpia—were roofed with timl>er ceilings sup|)orted on 
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columns. TTic size of the building was also a direct cause of the em- 
pluyment of concrete in its constnicEion for it is 3.65 feet in length and 
195 fcit in width and the height to the lop of the groined lault over 
the central aisle is 130 feet. The choice of a grotned vault to cover the 
ccniral aisle was dicraicd hv the necessity of providing light in the in¬ 
terior. A ixirrel vault requites huitressing for its entire length and 



Dairm 

Fjo- 5^, ^Rome. Tjib Basilica of I^lAKESTtus. Restored perspective. 


openings in the sides abr^ve the level of the vault spring weaken it for 
that purpose; hut the groined vault permits openings in the sides 
as laq^ as the entire arch if desiteJ, since the thrusts are concentrated at 
the angles. In the Basilica of Maxentius. ihc large semicircular windows 
in the upper level are in the sides of the groined vaults over the central 
aisle which were covered on the outskle with gabled roofs of tile to 
protect the masonry of the vaults. The thrusts of the vaults arc but¬ 
tressed by the sloping walls above the sule-aisic roofs between the w^in- 
dows referred to, those being the [K)ints where they are concentraterL 
The side aisles were covered w^th barrel vaults whose axes were per- 
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p<^ndicui^r to the principill one af the building:; those over the nortli 
aisle ^till exist (Fig. ^4), an impte^ive tribute to ihe durable concrete 
of which they arc tuade, for uiuy arc still in met after centunes of 
neglect. 



Fig. 56,—Rome. The Baths op Caeacai.la. Rtstored. 


A problem in planntnj^ and contitfoction similar to that of the 
of Maxentius posed in another characteristically Rtirnan type of 
buiJdinfi—the public biath^ which were the centers of Roman soda) 
life as ihc hasilicas were their places of business. The necessLiy of as> 
oofiunodaiing large crowds of people in an cnclotR^ space was pr™nt in 
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them too, and the groined vault was extcnsivelv emplo^’cd in the 
coveting of the principal rooms (Fig. j6}, as can ^ seen in the illusr 
tration of the changing room in the Bot/u of Caracalla built chiefly 
bettveen the years an and 217 a,d. Here, as was generally the case 
with Roman buildings of purposely impressive character, the concrete 
walls and piers and vaults were faced with thin slabs of marble or 
cov'cred with moulded stucco, and the huge Composite columns sut' 
mounted by partial entablatures which appear to support the vaults 
arc likewise no more than decorative in function. 

Concrete as the basic material and the arch principle of construction 
in yet another form—the dome—arc the outstandini> structuml ehar- 



Fjc. 57.—Home. Tue PA-vrnEo-st, Esterior, 


acteristics of anothei Roman building of great imporuince, the FoiitJieon 
57 ' 1 listorically it is of interest in being t!ic oldest roofed 

building of monumental character in tbe world that is still intact, the 
major [»rtlon—the roiunda and its dome—having lieen erected by 
Hadrian about 120 a,d. It is built of brick and concrete with a'stone 
facing. Tlie exterior (Fig, 57) is impressive chiefly by virtue of its 
great bulk for the dome is so low that it can hartlly be'seen from the 
narrow side strefts and is almost entirely cut off frtim view in front by 
the pinch of sixteen columns surmounted by a hroaJ pcdimeni. The 
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inctrior CFig- 56) as high as ir is Avide at the greatest diameter— 
141 feet—the dome being something less than a hemisphere as ilic dr 
cuLir wall supporting it rises vertically to a height about 7^ feet, 
rhis wall is in two levels^ separated by a full entablatufc resting on 
Corinthian columns and pilasters which stand In and frame respec¬ 
tively a series of deep recesses in the thickness of the wall itself^ Above 
the cxi-lumns f ram Eng ihe recess irnincdiatejv oppjsite the entninee 
portah the entablature breaks out from the wall in a characieristJcalJy 
Roman way. The upper level of this wall is decomted with pilasters 
that frame niches and panels and support a comice fnom which the 
dome springs. ITie inner surface of the dome is fatx-d with ooncrete 
and is decorated with a pattern of rectangular recessed panels known 
as coffers, a motive also to be observ^ed in the vaults of the Basilica ctf 
Maxentius (Fig. 54) and the Baths of Caracalla CFig- 56), The rC' 
duction in mass of vault or dome effected by this deiice is its siructur.il 
Function^ in the PantheanT the coffers play a decora live part as well in 
emphasizing the upward over-arching lint^ of the cupola and focusing 
attention upon the circular opening at the top. This 0|H:ning. known 
as an oculus, is about twenty nine feet in diameter and is the only 
source of light in the interior. 

Tire construction of the Pantheon is very ingenious. The recesses 
in the circular wall supprting the dome are so deep that it is con^ 
verted into what is actually a series of eight heavy piers, Li|Hm these 
piersT the weighc of the wall above and that of ihe d€>me are concen¬ 
trated by a system of arches built into the thickness of the wall itself 
—arches which are both radial and tangent to the circumfefence of the 
dome and vvall. VVlien used in this way, they arc called distharging 
arches since they ser\^e to tarry the crushing weight resting uj»n them 
away frcfm the spec they span to the members by which ihey them¬ 
selves are supported. The Pantheon is thus ntyi an inarticulate mass of 
brick, stone and concrete but a highly organized ^'stem of arches 
clothed in a skin of facing materbl. Although the concrete is a hard 
and homogeneous mass and became so as soon as it had dried out in 
the forms, the lateral tbrus^ts of the dome are earefully buttressed bv 
the stepped masjies visible at its springing on the exterior (Fig, 
an indication of the care with which the purely structural problems 
of the building were studied^ 

Interesting though these technical considerations are in explaining 
how the Pantheon %vas huilt+ they are subordinale in importance to 
the effect created by the form to which they contribute- The Pam boon 
was one of the first buildings Eo be consciously composed as an interior 
-—as a volume of space that is given character by the solids enclosing 
k. In ils case,, this character is one of balanced geometrical unity^ 
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created by equality of dimensions in height and diameter and isolated 
by the cupping and dchning etFcct of the dome which is emphasized 
by the coffered pattern of its surface and is given scale by the precisely 


Pig. yS. — Rfime. The Pan-theos. Interior. Prom the pamtitig by 
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limited indication of external space that is provided by the oculus at 
the top, So powerful is the sense of enclosed siwce created bv the 
interior design of the Pantheem that it seems almost a tangible sub¬ 
stance to be isolated and handled as objectively as any Creek architect 
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treated coluitin ot architrave. In his endeavor to compose architectiirally 
with elements that arc specific and comprehensible through the senses, 
the Roman n^veals himself of the same classic stock as The Greet: 
in his extension of that conception to include imponderable space as 
well as tangible and pbsdc forms the difFerence bettveen his bmadened 
point of view and the purposely limited one apparent in Greek design 
is equally apparcni. 

The impression created by the grandiose and ostentatious public 
buildings of Rome of a people quite materiallsiic in tempetameni is 



Fig. 59.—TvriCAL Po^ieEttAN House. Restored, 


reinforced by observation of die bouses in which they lived, 'llxc Creek 
of Pericles' linoe in Athens was privileged to gasce every' day at icinples 
of surpassing bcauiyp hat he lived in a house that was little more than 
a place in which to eat and skx-p and so lacking in qualities of monu- 
mentality or et'cn of permanence that its form is indicated by but the 
scantiest remains. Bv contrast, Roman houses, though based on Greek 
prototj'pes, were relatively pretentious. The type of house found in 
excavating the city of Pompeii fmm the lava that swept over it tvhen 
Mount Vesuvius erupted in 79 A.n. is not the only kind the Romans 
built, but the remains thus discovered permit 3 quite accurate restora¬ 
tion of the original rnnns (Fig, 59). The outside was unimpressive 
because the narrow streets in the residential district of the city did 
not permit anv hut the necessary features of enclosing walls and en¬ 
trances to be developed. With in ^ the average house was di^^ided into two 
main parts. The first is focused about an open court, entered from the 
srreet through a passageway and surrounded by columnar porticoes* 
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wh\ch h called tlie atriumi it was usually prodded with a foutilain 
in the center, and was the semi-public portit>n nf the building where 
the owner might carry on Lis business^ At the hack of the atrium 
another passage, usually with a recessed niche or small noDin at one 
side in which the household gods were enshrined, which led to the 
second principal division of the house. This was also a prticDoed court 
but it was called the perislyle (Fig. 6o) and was often treated as a 



Fio. 6or—Pompeii. Tiit I louse of the Veitii, The Peeistvle, 

garden with shrubs and plants and decorated with sculpture. This 
was the center of the domestic quarters of the building, with dining 
Toprns, reception rooms and retiring rooms on tlie first Boon the bed- 
rcnoms and the like w^ere on the second floor. At the rear of the peristyle 
court, a large reception room was located which frequently overlookod 
another garden back of the house proper. The walls of this court and 
of the rooms opening from it were often painted very elaborately 
(Fig- 364) with epbmes from myth and legend or with landscapes. 
The ivhoic was tvel! designed for ease in living with considerable regard 
for privacy and comfort. 

Some of the most impiessive examples of Roman huilding were of 
an entire!V utilitarian nature and made no pretense to architectural 
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distinction. Such are the aqueducts by which water was btoughi, fie- 
quently from points at some distance, to the cities of the Roman 
empire. They consisted in general of water chanrtcis, open or enclosed 
and lined with concrete or finely jointed stone, which were carried 
On arches where they appeared above ground or through tunnels in 
the mountainous regions in which the water supplies were usually 
found. The flow of vvater was insured by giving a slight slope to the 
level of the channel from its source to its termination, The Pom dn 
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Gnrd near Ntmes in southern trance which was an Impriant Roman 
provincial city is part of one of these aqueducts CFig- ^0- Built in the 
I St century A.n., it was a part of a system totaling more than twenty- 
five miles in length which was underground for the most part but 
crossed the river Card on a sv-stem of arches some 9™ feet in length 
and about i8q feet high. Tlicse arches were built of stone, kid in 
vertical slices, with wooden centering used only in the head where it 
was supported by the projecting courses still insible, a procedure that 
in its economy is characteristic of Roman structural practice. No at¬ 
tempt was ma^e to give the Pont du Card fornial BTchitectural character 
in the usual Roman manner by rncans of applied ornament, but in its 
fine proportions, the skillfully varied dimensions of the two lower 
ranges of arches and the strong rhv'thm set up in the heavy piers 
topped off by the smaUer arches above, there are features which give 
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it great distinction none the less. Comparison with a modem bridge 
(Fig. 196) reveab the parallel in met hod and elfect of simibr struc¬ 
tures built with other materials and utilizing different principles but 
moti%'arcd in much the same 

Roman architecture is nearest to general modem taste of all the 
historical styles. In its utilitarianism, its striving for effects of grandiose 
and overwhelming chameter and its frank divorcing of structural and 
ornamental facts, there are many pmlleU to avemge contemporary^ 
building. Bui it also produced many different types of building of 
which some have proved capable of adaptation to the needs of other 
and later civilizations. The football stadium of uday is only a variation 
of the Roman amphiiheatre (Fig. 531). and the \riiultcd walk of the 
public baths have served as models for the concourses of innumerable 
railroad stations, a notable instance being that of the Pennsylvania 
Station in Neiv York whose design is based directlv on that of the 
Baths of Caracalla in Rome (Fig. 56)* Such parallels as these suffice 
to show the eminently practical point of view^ of the Roman architect 
to w'liom the form of a building was something to be established pri¬ 
marily by material considerations of usefulness and stability as de* 
tcrmincd by its plan and the materiak of wbich it w^as constructed. Flk 
conscious conception of architectural character in a formal sense is 
indicated by the stri^dng for effects of size and ostentation that appear 
in his monumental structures and that are achieved primarilv in terms 
of sheer bulk and by lavish use of applied dccoiaiion. Both of these 
qualities arc overshadowed in ultimate significance, however^ by the 
space concepts that represent in the final anaR'sk the ruost important 
contribution of the Roman to the art of building. Whether it is a 
question of relating the exterior design of a building to its environment 
or of giving character to its internal physical room, the value of space 
as an aFchiiectural element was first sensed by the Roman and has been 
a fscior in the history of the art e^'er since. 
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reflection of Rtmiiin militafv and economic power, and 3s long as ihtwe 
were tnainiained, the character of Roman architixturc wscs consistent. 
Even at the moment when such a eharacicrisik example of this style 
and attitude as the Basilica of Maxentius CFig. 54) svas m process 
of construction, however^ there were positive indications of chninge in 
the life and thought of the Roman Empircp for in the year 315 a.d. 
a royal edict issued at Milan in northern Italy gave olhciiil tectigniiion 
10 a religious cult that had existed in Rome For maj^ years but had 
iiever attained the status i>f such reciignition bcfurc^—Cliristiartity^ Ten 
years laltT, in 313 a.d., the emperor Constantine himself professed 
Christianity, which became thenceforth the religion of the state, a posi¬ 
tion of eminence that wiis to be mamiained for many centuries to 
come. If recugfiition of Christianity tvas ntst in itself an indication 
of tlie undermined power of the Roman state—as might be inFencd 
from the legend of Constantine's ctanversion nn the field of battle 
when he renounced the pagan gcxls of Rome to avail himself of the 
help of Cod—the fact that it was Folio wed seven years later by the 
establishment of Cainstantinrjple as a seo^nd capital of the Ertipire+ 
located in the Near East at the juncture of the ^^porus and the Scii 
of Marmora, is 0 clear revclaiion that the rigid pditical and social 
discipline that was the core of Roman civihiaiion no longer existed. 
The subsequent history of the Western or Latin Empire bears this out. 
Rome itself fell before the attack of Alark, a German chieftain, in 
410, and the once vast empire north of Italy was almost complesely 
dismembered by Vandals, Coths and Frants during (he 5lh century. 
In 476, another Ckrman leader, Odoater, ascended the throne of the 
Western Empire and although the relations he established wiih the 
Eastern Empire were maintained by Theodoric the Goih and wem 
even strengthened briefly during the 6th century xvhen Juse iman 
reigned in Constantinople C5i7^^6f>t there was nii effective opposition 
to the incursions of V'et another batbadan tribe—the Lombards—in 
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568 whkh may be considered as marking the end of even the smallest 
pretense at maintenance of the puliticsl autonomy of the Western Em¬ 
pire, By contrast with this history^ of progressive decadence, tlic fortunes 
of the Church mounted almost from the veiy beginning of its recog¬ 
nized existence. The appeal of its doctrines to those who were revolt^ 
by the spiritual and moral la.xiiy of the times was great and the integrity 
of its leaders won many converts to the faith with the result that it 
w^as upon ihe bishops who stayed in their churehes to meet the in¬ 
vaders ivhen officers of the Ernpite fled thdr posts that the ruling 
authority fell. I hc relationship thus suggested is symbolic of the culture 
of the Middle /\gcs; for ihe secular power of the Roman Empire the 
spiritual potver of the Church was subslituteJp and for the better prl 
of a thousand years such continuitj^ and consistency of thought as h 
to be Found in western Europe 15 that which existed within the walls 
of churches and monasteries^ 

In the Western or Latin Empire^ the architecture of Christianity diL 
fered but little at first from that of Rome in so far as comraitable tvpes 
of buildings are concerned. The problem confronting rhe Christian 
archuect W’as not without certain jjarallels m Roman building for the 
first requirement of a church was to provide an enelcKf^ ^npace %vherein 
the faithful might partake of the ^^craments and hear the preaching 
of the VV^ord ol Tlie ly[H? of building dm'eloped to meet these 
requirements h known as a basilica (Figs. 6z-64}p and its form appears 
to have been ktsed upn elcmenis drawn from a number of soureeSp 
notably the Roman house and basilica^^ It may seem strange that the 
Church fathers did not hesitaic to avail themselves of pgan ideas in 
creating rhe earthly shrines of their faith, but it is to be noicd that 
this is a direct parallel of the forms of the faith ilselE for many Chris- 
rian practices were taken over almost directly from the numerous pagan 
cults that flourished in Rome during the first centuries of the Christian 
era. Furthermoire, at the time that the firsE Christian edifices were being 
built in the west, practical consideraiions weighed more heavily than 
spiritual scruples, TI\g Churth was urgently in need of its own build¬ 
ings in which the cult might he properly housed and it dnew upon all 
available sources for ideas of design and also for structural materiaU 
—a fact responsible not only for the form and general character of the 
buildings hut also for much of the undeniably jx^or construction to be 
noted in them. 

The Old Basilica pf St. Peter at Rome CFi^. 62-64) built on 
the site of the Circus of Nero in which the saint for whom it was 
named met his death and near which he was buried. Erected at the 
order of the emperor CnnslantinCp it ’tvas- begun in 324 and con^craied 
In 326. Tire Consiantinian basilica was demolished in the early i6lh 
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century to make way for the Renaissance basilica of the same name, 
but its form is well known ffom drawings and desciipiions, and the 
various restored pbns and other views give a possibly more infoimadve 



Fig, 6a.—Rome. Oi.d St, PeTHa's. Restored perspective view, 

impression of the appearance of a typical Early Christian or Latin 
basilica than any single existing structure. It consisted in general of 



Fic^ 63.—Rome, Oi.n St. Feter^Sp Plan, 

two parts which are clearly seen in the perspcjcdve view and the plan 
—the atrium and the church proper. 

The atnum is the open cmin surrounded by columnar porticoes with 
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*1 fountain in the center that before the church buildiiiig. Its 

general architecturdl chanicter resembles that oF the ifimibrly named 
pan of the Roman hotisc CFig- 59) ftom which ii \V 3 ^ derived in all 
likelihood since the form doubtltfs^ provided for certain features of the 
rites celebrated in the church whicn had been developed earlier when 
such celebrations were held in the houses of the faithful. In the Chris¬ 
tian basilica, the atrium was a place where persons could assemble 
who were not qualified to participate in the actual ritual inside the 
churrh, such as the penitent or the unbaptized. ArchIteclurailVp it 
scned to seclude the building from the tunnoil of the street. The 



Fjc. 64.—Rome- Old St. Piter's. Restored elevation. 


jwrtico of the atrium tlmiugh which access was had to the church proper 
is known as the narthej^^ it s<ntictimcs appears alone as an entrance 
porch in churches that do not haie complete atriurnsn 
Ttie church of St. Peters was divided internally into five aisles 
(Fig. 64) extending almost its entire length and sepraicd from each 
other by rows of columns; the central and bigest of these is called 
the nave, the others being the side aisles. The number is not fised, 
for only the largest churches had five; as a rule the nave was flanked 
by one aisle on each side but some vgri' small churches had the nave 
alone. At the opposite end of nave and side aisles from the entrance 
is another aisle or space of which the longitudinal axis is at right angles 
to that of the main botlv of the church; it may be seen in the exterior 
view where it is covereff by the gabled roof perpendicular to that of the 
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principal part of the building. This is called the cninscpt and is a 
feature found as a mle onlv In the largest of the Latin basilicas where 
it Usually prajected beyond the side-aisle walls, giving the entire plan 
the shape of a capital letter T. Opposite the end of the nave on the 
otlier side of the transept, a seinlcircular space called the apse is seen. 
In it or directly in front stood the altar with the throne of the bishop 
placed at the end and flanked by the seats of the lesser clergy forming 
a semicircle. 

'the elevation or vertical design of tlie interior of an Early Christian 
basilica like the Old Church of St- Peter CF*g- *^4) consists of the mws 
of columns defining the nave and side aisles, those on either side 
of the former being called the nave arcade and supporting a wall with 
a row' of windows at its ton. This row of windosvs supplies direct illu^ 
ttiination for the nave ancf is called the clearstory. Light for the side 
aisles comes from windows in the outer walk which also support the 
slanting roofs by which they arc coveredh Tl^ese roofs as well as the 
gabled ones over nave and transept^ are supported by wooden beams 
assembled in triangular trusses which rest directly upon the walls- 

Simple as the basic elements of the Ixisiliean church arc, the im¬ 
portance of the type is very great for it is the fundamental scheme that 
is found in by far the majority of all Cluktian places of worship- Tlie 
building is invariably oriented unless unavoidable conditians make it 
impossible* Tlic usual Christian practice is to place the entrance at 
the W'cst with the altar and apse at the easteni end—^a procedure which 
was definitely esUsWished during the 4th ccntuf)% althfkugh some of 
the first Christian basilicas like Old St. Peters arc oriented in the op 
posiie direction. In either case, the practice of asial oiientaiion is one 
of the points that distinguish the Christian basilica from the jiagan 
buildings called by the same nsime (Figs, 55) and from which 

certain features of the ebunzhes appear to hai^e been drawn. As has 
been pointed out before, the law* and business basilicas of the Romans 
were primarily places for the accommodation of large crowds and in 
this they were the logical models for the ChristJan places of meeting. 
Some of the Roman basilicas were vaulted (Fig. 55), hut most of them 
appear to ha%c had \voodcn roofs resting on clearstoried walls which 
were supprled by columns (Fig. 51); die division of the interior into 
Spaces corresponding to nave and side aisles with apses at the ends is 
also cjuice clear. Tlie changes made in the type by the Christian build¬ 
ers arc of great imp<jrEance. however, as indications of the dilfering 
significance nf the forms involved. The entrance to the pagan basilica 
w^ds usually in the center of one of the long sides and the effect of 
the interior from lliat jx^int was one of static svmmctry with the 
columnar arcades tarrierl around the ends and the apses behind them 
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cpRipiedng an effect balance and equilibrium, as can deafly be seen 
in the plan of the Basitka Ulpia in Tiajans Forum (Fig. >t). The 
entrance to the Chrisrian hasilicap on the other handt is in one of 
the short sides vviih a single apse opposite ihnt is made deafly visible 
by omitting the returned colonnades and thus becomes the focus of 
the Interior design—the goal toward which the movement created by 
the rhythmic succession of the rows of side columns inevitably tends. 
Stated in strictly formal terms, the distinction between the Roman 
basilica inietior and the Christian type is that between a design unified 
by symmetrical balance of plastic Forms and one uniEed by an axis of 
movement i expressively, the distinction is between emphasis on visible 
and objective elements on the one hand and abstract and Intangible 
sensation on the other. The significance of these distinctions lies in 
the intimaijon therein present of a new orientadon of thought in the 
western world—an orientation that reaches its clearest exposition in 
the Gothic cathedral of the i^ih century. 

From a structural pint of view, the Early Christian basilica was 
quite simple. In the Hrst ones to be built, the nave arcade columns 
supprted Straight Jiniels (Fig- ^4) which were often taken from pgan 
buildings and used without any concern for the continuity, or lack 
of it, in the consecutive c^n^ed patterns on them. Later on, semiciieular 
arches were substituted for the architraves as in the church of Sawta 
SointjfT CFig+ 65) which was begun in 425- Apses were covered %^ith 
half-domes of masonry, but a wooden roof over nave and side aisles 
was invariable. This was structurally the least satisfactory part of the 
building, for the jiability of a roof of this type to destruction by fire 
wras very great and constantly present if the numerous conicmprary 
records of such buildings being struck by lightning and completely 
destroyed can be trusi^. It may seem strange that the fireproof 
masonry^ vaults used with such skill by Roman architects were not 
employed o%'er Christian buildings as well for there is e\ 1 dence that 
such structural methods were practiced even later than the time when 
the first churches were built^ but the explanation is not far to seek. 
The Roman buildings from which the Christian basilica was derived 
were Usually roofed with timber^ as has been pinted out, and the type 
was thus one with which cov'crings of this character were generally 
associated. Furthermore, wood was relatively plentiful and a trussed 
roof could be constructed more easily, rapidly and cheaply than even 
the simplest vault—considcraiions that w^eighed more heavily than 
both the relatively imprmanent cKamcier oF the wooden roof and 
the incoherent character of its rebdonship to the rest of the interior 
which is obvious in the view' of Santa Sabina. The walls were usually 
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of rubble faced wiili coarse stone or brick in the Roman mannei and 
not vErj' heav)' as a rule. 



Fig- 6j.—H ome. Saitta Sad^a. Nave^ looking towaid the apse. 


The ejcterior of the Latin basilica is rarely impressive. The principal 
facade was somelimes decorated with mosaic CFig. 6 z), but the sides 
were seldom tteautl by anything mote than a series of wall arcades 
framing the dearsTOry and side-aisle windot^'S (Fig. 71)- The interior, 
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on the other hand, was rtia^lc the ohjeci of extensive dec^Dratio^ de¬ 
signed 10 amplify und accentuate the focusing movement of the 
columnar arcades in rendering cleai itie significance of the altar as the 
heart of the design. This was prefetahiy in the form of mot^ics on the 
walls belovv and around the clearstory windows; and if those once at 
Santa Satina (Fig, 65} Ltuve disappeared, other examples still remain 
to permit recc^niiioii of their cfleet. These consistca of scenes and 
figures portrayed by means of small cubes of colored glass held fast in 
the plaster of the wall (Fig. 365) and they arc found in the apse 
as well CFie, jz)* The glow of shimmering and luminous color that 
they seemed to shed over the interior did much 10 assist in creating 
the obstmet and immaterial atmosphere felt to be appropriate to Chris¬ 
tian thought. It is hardly likely that this svas a conscious factor in 
determining the ehaiacter of the ha silica for the pnwedure was a com¬ 
mon one in Roman buildings as well; it is known, furthermore, that 
the CiSECnsible purp<>se of such decorations was to inform those of the 
faithfuJ who could not read* But the introduction of color and light 
iri the basilican Interior prtsvided elements of an intangible character 
in the design that are compleinentarv as expressive factors 10 the axis 
of movement created by the columns of the nave arcade. The historv 
of European architecture For the better part oF a millennium was to 
he in attempts to create an adcc|uate synthesis of these elements in the 
interests of a more comprehensive interpretation of the Christian ideal 
of emotional belief. 

At the same time that the western or Latin portion of the Roman 
Empire was witnessing the parallel phenomena of political decline and 
the growth of the Christian Church, the Eastern Empiie with its 
capital at By/antium—renamed Constantinople—was enabled to pursue 
a course that was at least spared the physical disruption consequent 
upon constantly recurring attacks of invaders that so effectively under¬ 
mined the pnver of Rome since it enjoyed a measure of protection 
from the wandering Teutonic and Slavic tribes by virtue of its ge<H 
graphic location. There were still social and econoimc factors to contend 
witli, hoivevcrp and the rulers Following Cemstantine were 

weak in authority for the most part; it was not until the reign of 
Justinian 1 Cq83-5b5) w^hieh began in 527 that a consistent architectural 
expression is found of the mingled classic. Oriental and Christian ele¬ 
ments that constituted Byzantine cultuie. 

Christian architecture of the eastern or Byzantine style was de¬ 
veloped to mcci requirements not unlike thi>se of the Litin phase 
hitherto considered, in so far as the use to ^vhich the buildings \vcte 
put was concerned. The biisilican type of plan with its longitudinal 
axis lent itself best to provision for thse requirementSp as has been 
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noted. There are a few structures of this ty[5C in the Bmntine area 
such ass ihe church of St. l!>enietrius ai Sa'lonica in Creecu and that 
uf St, John ot the Studiaji in Constant in ojtle, b<:jih dating ffr>ni the 
5th century, which are similar in genend character to the west Chris^ 
tian buildings of tlw 4th and jrh centuries in Rome in hiiving naves 
and side aisles w iih columnar arcades and U'oodcn roofs. The Bvzantinc 
amhitect w^as confronted with one ver)' serious problem, houe\er+ that 
his ivcsiem counterparts did not have to face in building their basilicas 
—a great scarcity of wood. This imposed the necessity of detising 
means of covering his structure in some other way and the metlitxl that 
was developed involved the use of the dome. This was a more or less 
traditional roofing device in the comparatively wiwdless regions 
Anatolia which is now easiem Turliey and of Persb whence it appears 
the ideas of the Bw^ntine dome builders were laredy drawn. Tlie 
parricutar character of the Bv^initino domed buildings lies in the method 
by which the basically circular ftjrni is adapted to the rectangular shape 
imposed by the basiliom type of plan. 

M ttte Romans used the dome In covering the Pantheon, the prob¬ 
lem of reJaikmship beriveen it and its sup|>orTing walls was a simple 
one since the plan of the structure as a whole was circular (Fig. 57}; 
as the Byar4»nttne builders employed it in connection with the basilica. 
It uas a very difficult problem since the most that could be done in 
laving out the plan w^as tq create a series of square areas over which 
the dome had to be placed as eFfectively as possible. The nature of 
the problem is evident in the first diagram (Fig. 66) where such a 
square is mdicated by the le[icfs AR{"D, the sides being four arches 
as indicated in the fourth diagram; the cirtlc E inserilK?d in thin square 
is the base of a dome whose diameter is t^tjual to the sidtJS of the area, 
while the one outside the square has a diameter txjual to its diagonal. 
It is obi. ious that a dome built in either of these cannot he fitted 
directly to the supporting arches. One merhod of solving the difficulty 
was by buildine a squinch at each angle of the area enclosed by the 
arches; this is done by laying a lintel across ihe vxjrners., rctlucing the 
square to an octagem and rc|H-ating this process, which results in huild^ 
ing up the 5 up|x>rting base abene tiie leiel nf the arch lops and at 
the same rime increasing the number tif angles in the [Kily^on of the 
base until it approximates a circle. This metbfKl of tmnsforintng a 
square base to a circular one h good enough as a utitltarian measure 
but IS not priicolarly effective in ap|>cafance; it was a makeshift at 
best and is found as a mie only in buEldings t>f rather elemental 
character, 

T he most satisfactory' method of fitting a citcular dome to a square 
bsise is by means of spherical petidentivcs. [n geometrical terms, a 
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Fig. 66.—'r«i- SfKBiiiCAi. PengiiNTIVE 
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spherical pcndcniivc is a triangular section of a hallow hemisphere 
whose diameter is equal to the diagonal of a square inscribod in its 
largest section. The way a series of pendentives looks when arranged 
10 farm the support of a dome is seen in the third diagram CFig- 
I heir theoretical fomuiliori is indicated in the second where a dome erf 
diameter equal to tlve dJagona! of the square to be co%'eted is shown 
w^ith four segments cut from it on lines corresponding to the sides of 
the square rase, ijc.p AB, BC, CD and DA. The farm shown in the 
second diagram is a sufficient Sdtuiion of the problem roE^hanically 
because it is a domical covering fitted to a square area. Same prijdejitnT 
donres are known in which the curve from one angle to the one diag¬ 
onally opposite is a complete and unbraken sem-citcle. The more usual 
and nKJTC impressive treatincnl, since it peimiu: greater height to any 
desired limit, is indicated hv the third and fourth diagrams. In the 



Fio. 67.—Constancmopk. I Iacia Sophia. Pltm. 


third, the top of the pendentive dome shown in the second diagram 
has been removed leaving a circular base supported by the triangular 
sections that are the pendentives at the four angles; upon this hase a 
cylinder Called a drum can be built to any height and finished off with 
a hemispherical dome as seen in the fourth diagram. Like all arches, 
those that frame the area to be cqv'ered must be adequately but' 
tressed and so must the dome since it Functions mechanically like a 
number of arches intersecting at a common center* 

The most impiessive example of a dome on pendentives is that in 
the church of Hagia Sophia or Divine Wisdom in Constantinaple 
(Figs. 67-69). Begun hy order of Justinian 1 in to replace an earliei 
structure on the same site that been destroy^ by fire, it wa« dedi' 
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tated with impresiivf ctzm^monics five years later gn December ^7^ 537, 
The architects were Awtbtmius of Tralles and Isidorus of MilecuSp 
b<Jtb aiming frum regions in which the tnidition gf erecting buildings 
tvith vaults or domes was strong. The building is oriented on a north- 
wcst'southcast a>ds with ihc apse pointing in the latter direction and 
is almost a square in plan measuring about 240 by 250 feet exclusive 
of the narthex and apse. This area is reduced by a series of groined 
vaulted aisled on the sides in such fash inn that the main spatial volume 
of the interior or nave is about 240 feci in length and 107 in width. 
This is coveredp walh the exception of the spaces immediate I v inside 
the portal and in front of the apse, by a dome on pemdentives. whose 
diameter is equal to tlic ^vidth of the navc^ and by two half-domes 
Hanking it on the principal axis of die structure 67^. These half- 
domes arc also butt trusses for they opposic their masses against the 
thrusts exerttd by the principal dome along the main axis of the build¬ 
ing. In this Function they arc aided by smaller half-dotnes of which 
those at the cast end ruay be seen in the viciv of the interior. The side 
thrusts of the central dome are not so effectively handled for they are 
opposed only by die heavy arches connecting the pkts ac the angles 
of the space coiercd by the dome and the massive piers at these same 
points on the exterior (Fig. 69}. !t was [wsihly this inadequate but¬ 
tressing of the dome^s side ibttists that was rc^sponstble for the collapse 
of the original one in 558* although it is probable that the dome itself 
was someivhat more shallow than the one now over the building and 
that the supparting arcbes ivere of Catenary mihcr than semicircukr 
shape and hence more difficult to buttress. The dome was rebuilt by 
Isidurus the Younger, a ncplKW of one of rhe original arcbitecss. who 
gave it a somewhat steeper pitch and also incrirased ibe size of the 
buttressing piers on the minor axes of the structure* precautions that 
enabled his dome to stand until the present time in spi£e of some 
funber small displacements. 

The exterior of Hagia Sophia falls short of the interior in distinc¬ 
tion CFig- The four slender spires are minarets built W'hen the 
church was turned inni a mosque after the fall of Constantinople be¬ 
fore the Turks in T455 and must be left out of account. The dome as 
seen from the outside gives little impression of its actual height of 
180 feet above the floor le\^eL Tliis is in part a consequence of its 
shape which is less than a complete hemispnerie to begin vviih and is 
further dwarfed externally by the huge pier buttresses on the cross 
axes of the building. These latter are impressive enough as sbctT hulk 
but arc inconsistent in their effecrive aiaiionsbip to the diime which 
is the crowning feature of the structure. This it ivould have been on 
the outside as it is w-hhin if it oould have been higher—either from 
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renting on a drum or by having a sleeper pitch—but the ma^itude 
of the dimensions involved seems to have precluded either of these 
ireatineTits. 

The illustrated interior of Hagia Sophia (Fig. 68) rev-eals its ap 
pcarance before it was secukrized in 193^ when the inedallions with 
inscriptions from the Koran were removed with beneficial results as 
far as its scale is concerned. Color is an important element in the 
effect fls a whole—from the marble and porphyry columns of dark 
green and red, from the ven^r on walls and piers of similar materials 
sliced in thin slabs and applied to form regular patterns by the vein- 
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ing, and from the mosaics on the pendentives and domes. In the illus¬ 
tration only two of the great archangels in the pendentives can he 
seen, for most of the figured omament of Hagia Sophia was covered 
with plaster or otherwise obscured vvhen the structure was converted 
ID a Mohammedan mosque, a process that has been reversed in oon- 
neetJon with its transformation beginning in 1934 from a place of 
wDfship to a museum of Byzantine art. 

The mitial impression created by the design of the interior is of a 
single vast domed space—an Imnre^ion which yields to one of com¬ 
plexity as the relationship of the minor domes and the colonnaded 
aisles and galleries to the central cupla is j>erceivt\i but without sac- 
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rificing the effect of great size. This is a consequence of the fine s<^le 
of the inierior— cte&ted by the interacting rhythms of forms and 
volumes of space in the columns and piers and in the domes and 
windows, [n the effect of space enclosed by form that Is thus seen to 
be the basic concept of the interior of Hagta Sophia, there is a parallel 
io the Roman Pantheon CFlg- 5^) created some 400 years earliet. 
The pattern of space volumes in the Byzantine church is more complect 
and subtle than that of the Roman temple, and the dehnition of the 
forms enclosing them is bluoed and softened by the gleam and color 
of the pattern^ marble and mosaic centering them^ as if it had been 
the architects' intention to emphasize the emptiness of the space as the 
significant element of the inierior. To this effect the row of windows 
at the springing of the dome contributes very pcnverfully, seeming by 
its diffusion of Tight almost to separate the cupola From its supports and 
suggesting to Procopius, a write, who described the building shortly 
after its completion, that the dome appe^ared “as if suspend^ by a 
chain from heaven.” Bui the forms enclosing and articulating the 
space volumes remain definite and comprehensible in spite of the 
ambiguousness of line and surface induced by the color and gleam of 
mosaic and veneer, for with his classic heritage of rational istn the 
Bt'zandne could never forsivear the significauce of the tangible and 
concrete as his western co-helievers had done. Classic too is the static 
balance of volumes created by raising the Ocienial domu on pendencives 
over the Latin basilica in tlagia Sophia, for the vitalizing axis of 
movernent which the western Christian arclulect introduced in the 
classic basilican plan is overwhelmed in the domed structure by its 
centralized and vertical a?ds. If the marvelous unity of the Byzantine 
structure seems infinitely mote impressive than the inchoate and frag¬ 
mentary patterns of the western churches, it is none the less the final 
statement of an attitude that long persisted but nevxr surpassed its 
first comprehensive statement, whereas the humble Latin basilica was 
but the first step loivard the realization of the most expresive religious 
architectural form the Occidental world has seen—^hc Gothic caihedrah 
Justinian's reign over the Roman Empire was centralized in the 
eastern port ion, but during his incumbency a measure of control was 
reestablished over some parts of the w^cstem kingdom that had been 
taken by the Goths from the north in the 5th century. At this time 
the western capital was Ravenna, a city to the north of Rome, lying 
on the east coast of Italy on the j^riaiic Sca.^ There a number of 
buildings erected in the first half of the 6th century reveal the mingling 
of Latin and Byzantine elements of design. One of these was the 
church of S^nt Viuile (Fig. 70}. a structure of octagonal plan which is 
covered by a dome adjusied to the eight-skied base by warping the 
walls above the arches to a circle. It was begun in 526 and dedicated 
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in 547, Being oc(agonal, it follows that it is composed upon a veiti^-dT 
rather than a horizontal astis and is thus of the central rather than the 
basilican type—a kind of building that was used in the west for some 
rather specialI'Zcd purposes such as baptisteries but seldom for a church 
in the general sense. Much of the interior has been redccotaicd in a 
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debas^ Renaissance style but the original mosaics of the sanctuaiv 
arc still to be seen CFig. 365), including representations of Justinian 
and his queen Theodora accompnied by members of the Byzantine 
court. Other B^rzantine characteristics of the building include the capi¬ 
tals of the columns beiw'cen the central d»inei:l spec and the aisle 
that surrounds it. These are shaped like inverted truncated pyramids 
whose rectangular faces have been rounded to a circular base Bttlng 
the shaft; they are decurated with various patterns cut into the surface 
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of the basket-shaped block which arc cttiphdsizcd by painting the back¬ 
grounds black. Above these capitals are other Inverted truncated 
pyramids upon which the arches resit ihesc ore known os stilt-blocks 
or pulvins and arc instrumental in concentrating the weight of the 
superstructure upon the column shafts in order that I he capitals would 
not be crushed under the varied thrusts to which they w^ould have been 
subjected if the arches sprang direedy from tliem. Tliere is some prccfr' 
dent for the idea of the still-blDck in the paniHi! entablatures used by 
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the Romans over columns from which arclies were sprung, but the 
form in which it ap|wars at San Vitale is characteristically Byitantine. 

TTie church of Snprf' ApeNnirtre in Ciossc near Ravenna (Figs. 71* 71) 
illustrates €vcn more clearly than San Vi Sale the mirigling of Latin 
and B\r£aiitinc elements that took place in the architecture of Justinian's 
%vcstcm capitaL Built beiWLxn 534 and 539 and dedicated in 549, it 
is hosilican in plan and iscovenKl with wixdcn roofsias are the churches 
of the 4th and 5ih ccnlurics in Rome. It lacks transepts, however, 
and has three apses instead of one CFig. 7O; this is an eastern charao 
tcrisuc as is also the fact that they arc polygonal on the exrcriot and 
semicircular within. The tower that stands a short distance aw-ay from 
the north side of the building is a later addition. Inside (Fig, 71), ihc 
Corinthianesque capitals of the nave arcades are surmounted hy 
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Bvzaniine sdlt-blocks while the soffits or lower surface of the arches 
are coffered in the Homan inaiiner^ Above the arcades, in a band on 
the lower clearstory wall on each side, are portraJi^ in mosaic of the 
bishops of Ravenna; the half'dome of the apse and the arch opening into 
it are adorned with TeprescntaTions in the same medium of Christ and 
the apostles—the laiicr symbolized by bmbs—and the saint to whom 
the cnarch was dedicated- 1 he interior h otherwise quite similar to 



that of the early jth-centun^ Roman church of Santa Sabina CFig- ^5) 
and cieatcs a comparable effect. 

Sant' ApoUinarc in Cbsse is a symbol in archiiectuml terms of the 
fusing clemcnis of Latin and Byzantine cultures that Justinian was 
able to bring about in his uestern capiiaL and it is also the uLtimate 
statement of the basically classical-Chriiitian concepts underlying those 
cultures. For in 56S, witmu less than nventyTive years after its dedica¬ 
tion, an invading horde of Lrpmbards m^errunning the Italian peninsula 
from the north as far as Tuscany left only isolated regions under the 
control of the Empire. These Included Rome and Ravenna and Venice 
where □ late flowering of Byzantine architectural ideas in the west was 
to produce one of the best-known examples of the stvle, the church 
nf Son Marco, which was begun in 1065 after the model of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles in 0 >nstanEinople but which in spite of its 
structund and derxjratjve Impressiveness was not destined to have any 
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veiy extensive influence upon later meduaeval architecture in western 
Europe. For the rest, Italy entered into a pedexi that wa5 truly a dark 
age in which the only ray of light came from the efforts oF the Church 
to presen-c a measure of culture. In this it was aided by the organized 
zDOnasticism that was one of the outstanding phenomena of the early 
Middle Ages. This was a direct outgrmvth of the impact of Chrisdaiuty 
upon the declining world of classic antiquity which had its origins 
in the ^th century in the eastern Mediterranean area and spread 
rapidly in the west during the 5tli and 6th centuries, ll^c codification 
of monastic practice established by St. Benedict at Monte Cassino in 
southern Italy in 526 was the first attempt at regulating the pracedurc 
to be followed by those who wished to withdraw from a confused 
and chaotic world in seeking their mvn spiritual Tegeneration. Its apt- 
ness to the times is indicated by the great numbers of monasteries 
following the Benedictine rule that were founded in northern Europe 
as well as in Italy in the latter mrt of the first Christian millennium. 
If it is exaggcratiun to suggest that only in them w^as to be found any 
perception of the significance of spiritual experience during the Dark 
Ages, U cannot be denied that theirs was an important wrt in the 
preserv^ation of such little of ancient culture as w^as kept alive at that 
time. 

Under such circumstances as prevailed during the Dark Ages, it is 
not surprising that the practice architecture came almost to a stand' 
still. In the few buildings that were erected then, however, eertain 
fea lures which are of some importance nuikc their appcarance+ The 
church of M^rrid m Cosnicdin in Rome (Fig. 73} was beguri in 

jjz and finished in 795. Basilican in plan and with the tri-apsicLil 
eastern end also noied at Sant* Apollinaie in Classe (Fig. the 
interior is notable for two details. The first is the enclosure by a pirapet 
of marble slabs of a spee at the end of the nave immediatclv in front 
□f the altar; this is the choir in which the prtidpants in the service 
took their places. The second is the substitution of rectangular masonry 
piers for some of the columns in the nave arcade. FI vis may have 
been a consequence of failure to find sufficient Roman columns to 
complete the arcades which arc made up for the most part of pilfered 
materiah and of inability to create satisfactory ones to complement 
themp or the pien> may have been intToduced For needed additional 
strength in the supports of the clearstory walls. In any event, the effect 
of the pier in the design of the nave was fortunate From the point of 
view of its expressive character, for it significantly altered the cJiaraeter 
of ihc rhythmic ptocession toward the altar and apse which has been 
noted as the chaTactenslic feature of the Christian basilican interior. 
This it did by introducing pauses in the swift and unvaried move- 
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ment of the earlier interiors CF^g;^> 7^)’—points upon which the 

eye rests momentarily—and the slowing up of the progression thus 
brought about resulEcd in a more profound sense of awe and reverence 
in the ultimate apprehension of the nature of its goal. To say that tins 
effect is completely attained in the rather unprepossessing interior of 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin is not jusiiliech hut the Ineipiciu xefiical 
motive there introduced in what had previously been an unequivocally 
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horizontal tyi>e of architectural compcHltlon is an important innova^ 
tion. On the outside^ the Latin basilica underwent changes of similar 
formal character for it was during this same period of the 8th and 9Eh 
centuries that the practice oF creaing bell towers or cam|iianiles; was 
initiated, that of Sam' Apllinare in Ciasse at Ravenna Chig. 71) being 
□n example. While the campanile ttiiTe is not an inEegral struciurai 
element in the exterior design of the building, the fact that a vigorous 
vertical accent was felt necessary in what was otherwise a strictly 
horizontal composition is signihcani. 

Tlie mtxliricEnions of the simple basilica that arc seen in the cam¬ 
panile of Sant' Apollinare in Clossc and the nave system of Santa 
Maria in Oistncdin arc impoftant as indications of percept ion by their 
builders of tbc unsatisfactory character of the basic type as an expressive 
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form. It was not in that part of Italy ivhich maintainod its r-ciationship 
with the existing pltiical remnants of the Roman Empire that the 
full possibilities of the modified and deicJopcd basilica were to be 
realized, however, but rather in the region to the north of the Alp 
and ill those prLs of Italy itself that were eultumlly allied to it that 
the moluiion leading to that reali'^ticm was to occur Spain. France 
and England all presen-e structures dating From die 7ih and 8th cen¬ 
turies That reveal aicempis ro adapt regional building methods to 
basilican forms; hut while these are very interesting as archaeological 
monumeniSt they have but liule distmction as worts of art, being 
simple edifices of brick and rubble and timber for the greater prt^ 
with the ornament consisting of little hut rudely carved slabs and cap 
itals a nd some pl vch rome mate rials for the walbn Not u ntil the time 
of Charlemagne are any buildings to be Found that are 

comprable in ch:imeter to the Christian structures thus far considered 
when his attempt to rebuild the plitjcal strucKure of the Western 
Empire of which he was cnnvned the ruler in 800 brought about a 
brief revival of all the arts. The Cimpei bulk at his command in 
Aachen, his capital city in the Rluneland^ was intended to serve as 
the church of his place and his mausoleum as well 74^- ^ 

structure of the central typ for it is a sixteen-sided polygon In plan 
on the ground level with two-storied annular aisles, of which the lower 
IS covered with ahem ate rectangular and triangular groined vaults, 
above which there rises an octagonal dome that is four stories in total 
height Although the building has been much altered since it was 
erected between 790 and 804, enough of the central prtion remain^ 
to show the general sirailarity of its design to that of San Vitale in 
Ravenna (Fig- 7^) upn which it was modeled. The vadanls from 
the protot}pe are no less imprtant than the resemblances. Smicturally 
the Carolingian building is much simpler than the cluircli in Ravenna 
and in its general proprlions it is somewhat heavier although the 
Byzantine building must have been known to the Germans for some 
of the materials they' used came from Ravenna itself^ That they chose 
a building of central tvpc with a vertical axis of composition as tbeif 
model may have been dictated by the somewhat specialized purpose 
of ibc chaplt but the increase in height from three stories in San 
Vitale to four at ;\achen w^s hardly a matter of chance since it w-as 
in accordance with what has already been noted as a definite tendency 
toward stressing vertical elements in the Ixisilican buildings of the 
rime, 

Charlemagne's Chapel was the finest building of its priod in north' 
em Europe and evidently much impressed the men of its oivn and 
subsequent times, for many copies in simplified form were built in 
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later years. As an architectural symbol of Chatlcmagiie's attempt to 
recreate the political structure of the Roman Empirei its lack of dis¬ 
tinction is evidence of ihc unIntegrated thought of the lime which 
sought its expression in forms that were incapable of embodying it, 
either political or artistic. For the Latin and Bymntine elements that 
entered into the amalgam of mediaeval thotigln supplied at least a 
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classic common denominator to the Christian of Rome or Ravenna ot 
Constantinople whereas they offered little if anything to the Teuton 
whose whole manner of thinking was couched in different terms. The 
time had not yet come, moreover, in which these various dialects of 
anticjue, Christian and northern origins should be fused into a new 
language. Charlemagne s "tenaissance" produced many works of ait; 
but in so far as the motivating impulses were limited in means of 
expression to the modified classic forms and idioms then current, they 
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wm io fail in finding adequate through which they might 

hecomc comprehensible. 

In the architecture of the early Middle Ages, the shifting emphasis 
fcom static and sculptural mass composed for the sake of its external 
effect that found its most convincing exposition in the Creek temple to 
a conception of interior space given character by scale and proportion 
that vms the lloman contribution to the art of monumental architec¬ 
tural design is carried stiU further. But in becoming the instrument 
of a mode of thought diat was intuitive and emotional rather ihan 
logical and intellectual, the static perfection of classic architecture 
underwent perforce certain nrodifications rf which the establishment 
of an axis of movement in the basilican interior was the most significant* 
If the resultant fonns are inchoate in design and confused in effect, 
there is in them none the less the geim of an atchitecturie which was 
to become in time the only one to rival in ite expressive unity and com¬ 
prehensiveness the mode evolved by the Greeks of the fifth century 
B.c—^thc Gothic* 


Chapter VI. Ro>na>ie5^xtc Architecture 


THE AnCHlTECTVRAL STITES OF CHRISTIAN ROME 

and B>7.ainium resulttxl fmm the Krst attempts to adapt the buildiiiE 
idioms of antiquity to the netv functions created by the needs of the 
Christian Churclt. They manifestations of the same ^itii of view 
that framed the theology of the early Church by striving to clothe 
die spiritual ideals of the new faith in the gacb of classic thought; and 
in theology and architecture aVike^ the antagonism between the antique 
spirit that bad created the forms and the Cbrisiian beliefs for which 
expression was sought in them was too fundamental to be overcome. 
So long as Christian architecture had to ho cast In classic mouldy so 
long was it inmitabk that perfect integration of design and function 
should be lacking in the Siime way that the dialectic of andent philoS' 
op hers was intapable of supplying an adequate vehicle for the expres¬ 
sion of Christian ideas. Thus tecause the varied elements of European 
thought from the fall of Rome until ab<mt the year looo were not 
integrated in any sense of the vvord^ there was a notable lack of monU' 
mental achievement during those years in every held of human activity. 
Then w^as the periiKl of blackest night in the history of European cul¬ 
ture in which the only ray of light, feeble as it was^ came from Charlc- 
magne^s Ehort-lis^cd “renaissance' in the early 9th century^ ^Fhe in- 
stability' of the culture which he attempted to create artificially has 
already been suggested in commenting upon the isolation of bis chafseh 
mauscileum at /Viehen (Fig. 74); it is further indicated by the fate 
which befell his kingdom after his death ivhen the coalescing force 
of his individual personality no longer existed and the political unity 
he bad been able to maintain during his lifetime was shattered. Dur¬ 
ing the century' after bis death, the pc»litical picture of Europe %vas 
one of feudal anarchy with no ceniral and recognized authority. By 
contrast, the power of the Church was stable and extensive. "^The 
reorientation of European thought from the objective and material 
values of classic antic|uiiy to the intangible and spiritual ones of the 
Middle Ages is illustrated by no political event mote forcefully than 
the bumbling of 1 lenry^ IV of Germany before Pope Gregory V^U at 
Canossa in 1077 as the culminaiioji of a bitter disagreement over the 
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mvfsiitijre of tzhurchmcn by tcmpornl :iuthoriites. Under sueh condi¬ 
tions, when even the world’s mightiest rulers cuuld nut. but abase tbem- 
sehes before the power of the Church, it is easy to reaH?j2 its domina¬ 
tion of all forms of human activity and to understand how surcease 
could be found within its walls from the trials of life in a society in 
a state of ceaseless fiux. In the mnnasteries which continued to flourish, 
the st>ul that longed for peate and. pa^rmanence enutd find refuge, and 
it was in them that was cherished dll that remdined of the once 
vigorous and creative intclleccud! life of the ancient world. Fr<jm that 
carefully nurtured seed there was fo groiv the new life of the Middle 
Ages, formed from q synthesis of the various contrihuting cultural 
elements, of which the effects lirst become evident abc^ut the year lOoo. 

Architecturally, the cnnscouencc nf this synthesis is suggested by a 
striking passage in a chmnicle of the times written by a rrw>nk of the 
iith eenturv named Haoul Clabeft in w^hich the effect of the new 
churches built after the year 1000 is likened to a white garment spread 
over all Europe. This 4ip|iiiririon has been somewhat ^iupc^ficially ex¬ 
plained as resulting from the a'acliiSn ihat inok place ^vhen the popubr 
belief current in the loih century^ that Christ's second coming w^as to 
occur in iood was disproved by its uneventful passage. It is more 
reasonable to conclude that the previously lacking integration of thought 
so essential to the creation of distinctive architecture^ style was at last 
taking place. Charlemagne had attempted to bring about such an 
integration bv political fiat and had failed- Now it was occurring in a 
natural wtiv and with it came the need for expression always fell ^vhen 
there is prevailing consciousness of deep and profound significance in 
human experience. 

The period in which she forms created from this need liegan to 
assume a definite character ctmditioncd by it is ciilled the Romant'sque. 
In general, the Romanesque pcricxl may K' cimsidered to have lasted 
from about looo until tioo* although in s(‘ime piiris of w-estem Europe 
the succeeding Gothic style is apparent as early as 1150 while in 
others the Romanesque continues until far into ihc i;^th <.vnlur\\ Ihe 
name Romancst|Ue is applied to the ftmns created during this time 
because the influence of Roman thought was an important factor in 
determining their style. This was but natural In view of the fact thai 
west cm Europe was largely peopled at this time by races of mingled 
Roman and barbarian stock. The common language was Lit in, varied 
in different regions by local northern idioms, a rniint which pmvides 
In the various Romance languages the chwest analogy to the numemus 
local schools or types of Romanesque archticcture. All based on Latin, 
thev am distinguished from one another by regional distinctions that 
make them the modem Latin dialects of French. Italian or Spanish, 
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corresponding to modem political division!^ tliat are themselves often 
based upon the Romanesque feudal districts of the itdi and i^-th 
centuries. In the same way, Romanesque architecture, while based 
on that of Rome, has many different aspects resulilng from modifica¬ 
tions of the basic Roman style by local traditions. Tnus there is not 
one Romanesque style but many^ all related to each other In some 
degree through the piircnt style; in nothing is the Romanesque so sharply 
distinguished from its classic source as in its abundant variety. In the 
Roman period, an arch of triumph m France might be almost exactly 
the same as one Ln Africa and a Spanish aqueduct differs in no essen¬ 
tial from one In Italy. In the i ith and laih cen- 
lurici^s, there were no less than eight clearly defined 
regional schools of building in France alone; Italy 
had three and yet others are capable of being dis¬ 
tinguished in Spain, Germany and England, to 
mention only the most important. 

A typical Romanesque church plan (Fig. 75) is 
of the basilican type in being composed primarily 
in length rather than height, and has some fea¬ 
tures in common with the earlier variety of the 
^ih and 5th centuries Ccf. Fig. 65). There is a 
nave flanked by side aisles making up the principal 
part of the structure and the greater number have 
transepts though this is not akvay's the case (cf. 
Fig. 85). A point of contrast with the Early Chris^ 
ttan basilicas appears in the part of the church 
that lies beyond the transepts, however, where 
what seems to be an extension of the nave forms 
the choir; the side aisles are abo carried across the 
transepts and around the choir to provide an ambulatory- Both of these 
features appear to have originated in consequence of expanding litur¬ 
gical necessities in the monastic churches of the rime. The pracrice of 
creating a special enclosure for those participating in the service had 
begun in earlier pericxls for there is one in the late 8rh-centur\^ interior 
of Santa Maria in Cosmedin at Romi: CFig+ 73} but in a tentative form 
only* The ambulatory and its accessory^ small apses or absidioles (also 
called radiating chapels) seem to have been contrived as a result of the 
extraordinary cult of relics that is one aspect of mediaeval manasticlsm 
whereby some part of a holy man's body was revered for its supposed 
power to perform miracles or confer grace upon those who visited it in 
the appropriate state of mind. These were kept in the altar or altars of 
the church and the necessity of permitting crowds of pilgrims to cir¬ 
culate without disturbing the sersaces carried on at all times may have 
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been one factor coniributing to the developiiicnt of the ambylatory 
passage from which the nidiaEiDg chapels containing still further miles 
in altars opened uuL. The fact that a group of churches, including that 
of Saint^Semin at Toulouse (Fig, 80 p all located on one of the most 
famous of pilgrimage toads in the Middle Ages—that leading to the 
putative tomb of Saint jarnes the Greater at Compostela in nortliwestern 
Spain—arc provided with the most elaborate of these developed chevetSj 
as the choir with its ambulatory and radiating chapels arc called, is but 
one architectural indication of the imporiartce os cultural factors In tlie 
Ramane«jue period of the pilgrimages and the cult of relics that gave 
rise 10 them- 

In the elevation of Romanesque churches^ the most evident point of 
contrast with that of an Early Christian building h ihe appearance 
of a diird Story in height consisting of a second row of arches on 
columns or piers between the nav^e arcade and the cleamory 
76, 77, S9). ITtis is called a trifurium g3ller3^ Such galleries ate not 
unknown in tire Christian basilicas in Rume but they occur only in 
those churches where the Oriental practice of segregating the women 
of the congregation made it necessary to have separate places for them; 
as a rule the wall vvas unbroken between the nave arcade and the 
clearstory windows (Figs- 64+ 6y, 73^ and was covered with 

mosaics or pintings in fresco. In Romanesque buildingt the open 
triforium may have been introduced to lighten as much as possible the 
weight supprted by the nave piers as at \ 1 gnory (Fig. 76) where 
there is no practical gallery^ at that level hut where the walls are of 
considerable thickness. It is not an invariable feature of all Romanes^jue 
churches for it does not appear at all in some regional styles while in 
others it may take the place of the clearstory CFigs- 79, 80)» hut its 
value in establishing the espressive character of the interior was con^ 
siderablc> as will he noted elsewhere. 

The church at Vfgiiory in France (Fig. 76), which was built about 
1050, reveals die characteristics in plan and clev-ation that have been 
noted as Romanesque—the three-part clevatiun of the nave, the de- 
velojxd choir and the ambulatory which is seprated from it by the 
columns supprting the semidome of the at^; beyond it hut not 
visible in the i I lustration arc radiating chapls. The nave is covered 
with a trussed wooden roof and the side aisles are simibrly treated. 
The nave system is distinguished from that of the older basilicas in 
consisting of piers instead of columns, an clement that appeared in the 
nave of Santa Maria in Cosmedin CFig- 7 i) tut which is here used 
exclusively ir^stead of vvith columns. In this feature appears another 
of the characteristics of Romanesque arthitectural style that distin¬ 
guishes it most clearly from preceding ones, for the pier is the preferred 
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isolated support in thv oi the piorthein schodls of building 

during the: bter nth and izth centuries. A direct consequenize of 
using piers b itio nave system and tlie re[>etition of ihem in the tri- 
furium is the rather pronounced vertical element thereby introduced 
in die interiur elevation of the building. This too was suggested in a 
tentative fashion in Santa Maria in Cosmedirtp but it is much more 
apparent here, as will be made clear tf it be compamd with any Early 

Christian basilican nave (Figs. 65^ 
7a) wherein the whole effect is 
□ncof horizonla] movement, as has 
been pointed out elsewhere. Here 
at Vignofj". the relationship of the 
openings in the na\e clevaiion to 
each othei: is a rhyihmic one as¬ 
cending from the wide arches in 
the nave arcade through rhe 
smaller ones of the trifoHum to the 
dearstory. Each such vertbal 
group makes up a bay and the 
compostibn is one conceived in 
terms of a series of these bin's in¬ 
stead of a single and conlhiuous 
form as it appears to be in the 
earlier basilicas in eonsec]pence of 
the more rapid rhythm created by 
the quickiv re|Teatcd accents of the 
slender columns. 

The Crrthedml al Pisa CFigS- 77, 
783 is an example of Tuscan Romanesque, or^e of the thnse regional 
styles of Italy, Begun in 1065 and hnished in iezi though someivhat 
modihed in the ] ^ih and 14th centuries, the nave elev^ation is in three 
levels with a triforium arcade of columns and piers like that at Vignory 
although the supp^ats in the nave system are columns. In this respecu 
the Cathedral of Pisa resembks the Christian basilieas of the 4th and 
5th cemuries (Figs, 65. 7z) and it is like them too in that the nave is 
covered by a vvsMxIcn revsf. Tire effect is one of greater height, however^ 
and the decoration of the greater part oF the interbr consists of ahematc 
bands of light and dark marble, a maieriLil which is found in large 
quantities in central Italy where Pisa is located and which has been 
extensively tised for architectural ornament in the region at all times. 
The same use of marble facing gives the exterior of the building its 
character (Fig. 78), whcthcf in the form of polyebrome inlav or in the 
extensive use of decorative colonnades which is an individual character- 



FlO, 76.-—V^ignury. Ciruitoi. Nave, 
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istic of the Tuscan school. The campnile which is onothcr chatactcristic 
[talian feature of the building is in this case the Faiuous Leaning Tmver. 
Like the Caihedml itself, its e^iEcmal decora!Jan consists of colonnette 
arcades and the ensemble js one of the most striking in mediaeval archi¬ 
tecture. 



Fjg. 77- —Pisa. Tice Catuedkal. jNhvc. 


In both tlie church at Vignory and the CothAxlral of Pisa, the 
tendency in die direction nf greater height, both actual and apparentp 
that made its appearance in a tentativ^e Form in certain churches of 
ihe later Dark Ages is carried further by increasing the numbet' of 
levels in the nave elevation and by stressing the vertical elements in 
its design. There remained, however^ the problem which the Chris' 
tian basilican type of building always raised, namelvF the working out 
of a TDofing method that umild contrihuie in some degree to the ex- 
pressive effect of the church interior which the wooden ones of Vignory 
and Pisa do not do any more than those of Sinta Sabina and Santa 
Maria in Gosmedin in Rome and Sant* Apollinare in Classe in 
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Fbvenna (Figs. 65, 72, 7^). TTierc was also a practical problem pre¬ 
sented by wooden rorfs of this type that was probably of more 
immecliaTe and conscious concern to Romanesque builders ih^n their 
lack of expressive character—their relative impermanence and Uability 
TO destmajon by Ere, The task confronting ihe architects of the iith 
and 12th centuries was to find some iDoflng method that w^ould settle 
these clifEcuhics; the ultimate solution lay in the use of masonry vaults. 
The character of Romanesque architectural style is determined in the 


[■ 



Fic. 78,— Pisa. The CATiiEnitAL and the Leamlnc Toweh, 


final analysis by combination of the developed basilican plan with 
the sTOne vault in one form or another. 

Vaulting had been extensively devdopr^d and apphed by Roman 
archiiecLSp and in those parts oF northern Europe in which Roman 
colonies had been maintained, their traditions of building had nn'ei 
been entirely forgotten. In southern France and in eastern Spain, 
for example, there are many small churches of the late loth and 
early i ith centuries which have crude masonry vaults that ate simplb 
fied and provincial versions of the monumental ones of ancient Rome. 
These were not of such a nature^ howet'cr, that they could have served 
over the larger and higher naves such as the one at Vlgiiory% and 
Romanesque v'aulting has many characteristics of its own that dis¬ 
tinguish It quite sharply from Roman practice and that: vi^erc developed 
independently by the builders of the late 1 nh and iith centuries. The 
church of Notre-Dame du Fort at ClcnDont-Ferrand CFtgs. 75, 79^ 
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which was begun about itoo, shem's the simplest type of vault that can 
be used for covering the nave. The plan is the developed basilican 
type and the vault of the nave is the setni-cylindrical fonn called a 
banel vault (cf. Fig. 53 , A); similar ones appear over the straight por¬ 
tion of the choir and over the transepts. TTie elevation, hotvever, is 
in but two levels, a fact which is e-vplained, by the mechanical necessity 



Ftc. 79.— at-raioni FerniiMl, NoTiiB-DAMii uu Port. Nave. 


for bultressinc the thrusts of the nave vault. This must be rtmtinuous 
for the entile length of the vault and it must be applied at or near the 
point where the lateral thrusis are strongest; this is the haunch. i\t 
Notre-Dame du Port, the half-barrel vaults over the gallcriiss abot-e the 
side aisles ix:rr«rm this buttntssing function as well as covering the 
iriforium galleries which are here the upper story^ of the intenor ele¬ 
vation. The way in which this buttressing eifect is obtained can be 
undeistDod if the iriforium vaults arc tliought of as leaning against 
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that over the nave and alwj as iitin^iiiiiiting its limisi lo the heavy 
outer wall which is suHiciently heavy to absorb it and render the whole 
system stable. 

" A barrel v auli such as that over the nave of Noire Dame du Port 
was a satisfactorj^ solution mcchanieally of avoiding the fire hazard of 

a vvtxxien roof^ hut its constniction was rather 
ciistly* The side walls supt¥>rting it had to be 
very thick to absorb the lateral thrusts. Fur^ 
il>crmore, until a barrel vault is completely 
built, it must be maintained by centering, 
the wood sealfold on which the fabric or 
web of the vault is laid. In a building of any 
si^c, the centering for a barrel vault requires 
almost as much if not more timber than a 
roof would, and this was a source of con¬ 
siderable expense in regions where wcjod was 
scarce. It w^as in such regions that means were 
sought to erect vaults with a minimum of 
preparatory^ centering as well as to evolve 
vault t\pes which would not require the ex- 
cessivefy heavy side walls of Notre-Damc du 
Port* 

Sciinl-Serjnn at Toulouse (Fig. 8i) is 
vaulted in such a vi^ay as to avoid the draw¬ 
backs of the simple barrel vault that havts 
Fiq. So.—Clcrmont-Fer- been mentioned. Begun about 1080 and 
rand- NornK-DAME du finished in the nth century^ its nave is 
Port. Section. spnned by a series of arches, connecting the 
piers directly opposite each other, that form 
a prmanent support for the web of the barrel vuult which rests 
directly upon them. With these tranwerse arches or ribs it became 
possibfe to reduce somewhat the thickness of the side w-alU and 
also to Itghtcn the vault itself. Furthermore, since the transverse 
arches divide the nave vault into sections corresponding to the bd>^, 
each bay CL>uld be built individually with one set of cenicring serving 
for each in turn. As in Notre-Dame du Port, the lateral thrusts of the 
vault ore huttres^ directly by haiPbarrel vaults m'er the triforitim 
gallery, and since these thrusts are slightly greater at the pints where 
the transverse arches occur, the outer walls are strengthened at those 
points by strips of maiionry calkxl salient buttresses which rise the 
entire height of the wall on the outside. 

The use of transverse arches provided a means by vvbich the weight 
and costliness of construction of barrel v'aulting could be reduced, but 
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another great disadvantage remained—die difficulty of providing ade* 
quate illumination in die inteiior oF a building so covered. In both 
Notre-Dame du Port and Saint^Semin^ die nave is very dart. There 
can he no Windows's in the vault itself for its stability would be seriously 
impaired by any openings; the only light m die nave comes from the 
door at the end or indirectly through the side-aisle and triforium 



Fto- 81,—Toulouse, SAiNT'Slil^NlN. Nave. 


vi’indoivs. Neither of these latter can be vew large because the walls 
must be thick to sustain the thiusis of the nave and triforium vaults 
above; their effective opening can be somewhat enlarged by splaying 
or cutting the sides and bottoms away at an angle (cf. Fig. So), but 
ev^en this docs not prmit them 10 admit much light. A tow of window's 
opening from the outside directly into the top of the nave—3 clears 
story—would have met this lighting dtfEculty+ but this was impossible 
in cither NotrC'Daine du Port ox Saint'Semin since the nave vaults 
would have had to be raised considerably above the level of the trt- 
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foriuiti to permit its introduction and the buttressing function of tbe 
vaults Over the galleries would have been losu It is thus clear that 
tvhile ihe barrel vault in either its simple form or with transverse 
arches is an adet|uatc solution oF the mechanical iimblems of the 
church TDored with miisonn, the difficulties presented with respect 



Fic. MoricnvaL Cuuhch. Intcrioft north side aisle. 

to illumination are such that the expressive character oF churches so 
coveted Is decidedly limited. 

In the groined ox cross vauk, Romanesque builders found the form 
which permitted them to solve the problem of fighting their mason re¬ 
covered churches CFig- 31 * B C)p a form that inherently applica¬ 
ble to the rectangular bay^ in So which the nave was divided by the 
pLeis of nave and triforium galleries and by transverse arches. Pro¬ 
viding windows in the side w^alU of a building covered with a groined 
vault is not difficult, for the thrusts in any given b;iy are concentrai^ 
at the angles and the whole of the space fielween may be left open if 
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desired C^f- Fig- 5?)- Furthermore, the groined vault is even more eco- 
nomtcal in construction than the barrel vault with tratisverai arches 
since it retjuires butinssirig only at the angles and the rtwtsstv'e w'aUs 
essential to the stability ol hiirrel-vaulted sttwetures can be considerably 

bghtened. , 

Groined vaults had been us«l bv the Romans over their great pubitc 
baths and basilicas (Fig. 56) and they are found quite early in 
Romanestiue building too, but on a smaller scale than their employ’ 
ment for vaulting a nave would have involved. At NotrC’Dame tlu Port, 
the side aisles ate cowred with such vaults (Fig- IJ®)- indicated in 
the plan (Fig. 75) by the diagonal dotted lines in each bay; another 
example is to be seen in the north side aisle of the parish church at 
Morienval (Fig- where the transverse arches separating the ad- 
iaceni bays of the side aisle are also visible. In this form, the gmined 
vault was widely used in Romanesque building from the beginning ra 
the formation of the style, often appearing over the side aisles (rf 
chuiehcs whose naves still had wo^en roofs, an example in point 
being the Cathedral at Pisa. UTiy it was not enlarged and nEmployed 
over naves as well is not altogether clear; possibly the understanding 
of its potcncialitks was not sulhctently developed and fear ^ its physical 
limitations was such that the greater dimensions involved in so covcf- 
ing the wider spaces of naves seemed too much for it. In any event, it 
was not until a developed form of tire groined vault had boon solved 
that the Rumanesque builder dared to use it over the nave of □ church— 
the ribbed grum™ vault. 

A ri hix'd Ercintd ’t'ault opcmics rnecbanically in much ibt si me way 
as a simple gmined vault » which it stands in a relationship Uke that 
of a barrel vault with transverse arches to a plain one in being sure 
ported bv a svstem of arches or ribs onstiucted beforehand upon which 
the vauft web is bid (Fig- S3). There are sis of these arch« m a 
ribbed erwintd sTiult; tivo arc parallel to the principal axis of the nave 
and are called the longitudinal rihs, two more run transi’ersely aerr^ 
the nave and are the transi’erse ribs, and the remaining two cross the 
bay to be vaulted diagonally on the groins and are called the diagonal 
ribs If the bay is square and the arches are all semicircular in sha^. 
as is usually the case in Rt>in:invS(|ue buildings, the diagonal arches 
must rise to a luglu’T level above the common springing than those on 
the sides since their radius is longer. As a result, the vault is domical 

in shape (Fig, 8,4). .. v j ■ j 

Among the earliest extant building? proiidcd with nhlx'd groinwt 

vaults over the nave is the church t>f Anibrogio at Milan, a char* 
acteri’stic example of (he North Italian or Lombard Romimesque style 
(Figs. 85 87). Its vaults were almost certainly fimt built in the last 
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quarter of the nth century^ and though the present ones are the 
resuJt of a rebuilding that took place toward the end of the i 2 th. the 
plan of the stryeiiire shows that vaults of like character were provided 
for fir>in the moment k was begun, llie plan itself is of a modified 
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Citoiseo Vault with Skmi- 
eiRCULAn Arches. 


basilicLin type CFig, S5T There is the usual nave with two side aisles 
and a crossing covered by an nctagonal dome on squinches though 
there arc no transeptHn A short choir is flankct:] by a square bay on 
each side and ends in a mther large semieircular apse with a smaller 
one M the end of each aisle as vvelL The elevation is in two parts— 



Fig. 8^-—iMilan. Sajst Ambhogio. Plan. 


the nave arcade and the triforium gallery CF*S" 36 ^* The nave vaults 
are of the ribbed groined ty^pe and are domicin in shape and the piers 
^uppfirting them arc compound forms made up of ^ recUingular core or 
nucleus to which columns and pilasters are applied. These applied fnem- 
ben^ are the oi^icn^iibk' supports of the %^aulc ribs above,, there being 
one for each of the arches forming the armature upon which the 
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vault web is Liid. Il is because the [ounejaLi-Dns of these piers have 
the characteristic compound section even in their lowest courses that 
the probability of ribbed vaults having been planned from the outset 
can he assumed, and it is in the organic eoneeption thus implied wherein 
the structure as a whole is indicated by the elcjnents in the plan that 
the most signiheant cbaractcristic of the building is to be seen. 

The nave vaults of Sant" Ambrogio are buttressed by the groined 
ones oV'CT the iriforium galleries. They are aided in this function by 
heavy walls of masonry built over the tn3ns\^erse arches separating the 
iriforium h\ys which thus assist in carrying the thrusts eencentrated at 
the nave vault angles to the outer walls where salient buUresscs are 
placed, as can be seen in the plaiip Such walls as these arc called dia^ 
phragm walls. T\\c nave vaulis are domical since the bays they cover 
are scjuarc, and the semicircular dlagoniil lib^s arc cohse^uchtly greater 
in height than those frarning the bays on the sides. Tlic effect of a 
sequence of dornical vaults such as these is not panicularly pleasing 
be^U-se the cur\'mg crown lines tend lo stress die separate ideniity of 
each unit ml her ihan contribute to a feeling oF coherence in the nave 
as a whole- This effect could ha%‘e been avoided by depressing the 
Cfowms of the diagonal arches to the same bcighi is the tttmsverse ami 
longitudinal ones, Intt ihe resulting 5ha|>e would then be elliptical 
which would have been both harder to build and harder to buttress 
since flatter arches ahvaj^s exert more luieml thrust than sU-tper oneSn 
It was this considemiionp no doubly dial led to sacriricing appearance to 
facility of construction and stability in these early ribln'd groined vaults. 

Another detail of the nave system at Sant' /\mbrogio to be noted is 
the alternately large and small piers making up the arcade. The large 
One'S support the ribs of the nave vaults as is obvitius, but the smuller 
ones haie no apparent rebtionship to them. They are necessaiy'; hotv^ 
cver:^ to the vaulting of the side aisles and the triforium galleries of 
which the bav-s would be oblong in plan wilhout such dHisions C^f- 
Fig. 85) since they would then be as long as each nave bay huE <miy 
half as wide, Oier a bay of such shape, it ts exceedingly diflicult to 
erect a gretined vault ^vith semicircular arches for in this case it is obr 
viotis that three pairs of diffeivnt’Siy.ed arches would be required and 
the %'au!c web would have lo be adjusivd to three different levels. It 
is such a vault that appears in the view of the north sitle aisle at 
Mnrienval CE\g. 81.); akhough only a simple groined vault, its lower 
surfaces arc warped and twisted in spile of efforts to make it level by 
springing the arches fni^m different heights—as indJcaicd by the vary¬ 
ing levels of the capitals—and by stilting the transverse arches. Instead 
of attempting to solve the problem of vaulting an obkmg hay, the 
builders of Sant' Ambfogio preferred to divide iht: aw^kw^ard space into 
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easier square units by placing small piers between the large ones sup 
porting the nave vaults and springing transi^ersc arches across aisles 
and triforium galleries which were thus divided into small square bays 



half as long on a side as those of the nave, lliesc It was a comparatively 
easy matter lo coitr with simple groined vaults. Tlie rt-sulmnt arrang^ 
ment of large and small piers is called an alternate system: its effect 
in Sant' Ambmgio is not entirely satisfaclory since the iclatlonship of 
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the small piers to the large ones and to the majn vaults of the structure 
is not at all clear nhen they are £4.H?n from the nave^ 

Lack of integiadun in the design of the nave is not the only evidence 
that the builders of Sant' Ambrngio were having to grope their vs^y in 
using ribbed gmined vaults, for the darkness of the interior is the 
result of omitting a clearstory which in principle is entirely feasible 
with such cxinstruaion. Once more it was a question of sacrificing 
effect to structural considerations^ for the buttressing of the nave vaults 
bv means of those over the triforium galleries and their su|>plefiicntary^ 



Fio- 87-^—Milan. Sajtt' Ariuhogio^ Atrium and facade- 


diaphragm vvalls was not any more [han sulficicnt in any ease- The 
builders •doubtless were aware of this and were understandably timid 
about raising the heavy arches of die nave vault above those of the 
triforium galleries as would have had to Iw done to provide a clears 
story, panicubrly in view of the fact that the first ribbed grained vaults 
of the building had collapsed. The impomince of the construction at 
Sant* Ambrt>gio is great in spite of its tentative and hesimting character 
and It should not be under-estimated for the two basically Romanesque 
problems are definitely faced in it—^the ribbed groined vault and the 
proper illumination uf the structure cov'ered with it. 

Externally, Sant* Ambrogio is of interest in possessing an atrium CFtg* 
87}, one of the few Romanesque examples of what bad been a typical 
feature of the earlier basilicas (cL Figs. 6j, 67). The porticoes are 
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covered with groined separated by tninsverse archc?s as in the side 
aisles within and are buttressed by strip oF iTvasonry applied to the 
outer walls, Tlie narthex and the open gallery abtive ii maLe up the 
facade of the building whose deconitian is limited to rows of small 
stone bmekets called corbels which ate connected by arches; these 
appear on the comice separating the two levels of the facade, its raking 
comicct and also at the various stages of the north tower which is the 
later of the two, the south one dating from the 9th centurs' when an 
earlier building had been erected on the same site* There is a certain 
amount of can'ing on the principal portal of the church and the capitals 
of nave and atrium, but by and large there is not as much ornament on 
it as on some Romanesooe buildings. 

^ot all ihc schools or Romanesque building w'Cre equally advanced 
in treating the problem of a \ aulted church that would be at the same 
time adequately illumtnaied within. The church of Nofre-Dmwe fn 
CraTide ai Poitiers (Fig. 8S} was built for the most prl in the 11th 
century, hut its nave is covered wSih a heavy barrel vault that springs 



FiOi &8^““P<jiticrs^ Notssii-Dami; la Graisde. From the southwest. 


directly from the level of the arcade in such Fashion that even the 
triforium gallery is omitEed. li is notable, however, for the lavish sculp¬ 
tural decoration of the facade, which is one of the most richly orna¬ 
mented of all Romanesque examples. In the gable is a statue of Christ 
as the judge of ilie world on the day of l^-suTrection, the arcades in 
the middle levels enclose figures of the twelve apostles and of Saints 
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\[arti[i and Hilarv, and the ^pndrels bctwwn the arches on ihe 
gnjiind level arc Jifled with jcliiiis pertaining m the life ef the Virgin 
to whom the church is dedicated. The immediate purpose of such dcco 
nition as this is to [nstmet thii^sc who could not rcaJ, bui its caSue as 
an element in the architectural effect was also a Factor. I lere it sett'CS 
to emphasize the flamess of the facade svalJ and its massiveness, for 
the portal and its Hanking arches arc recessed in the thickness of the 
W41II itself. If the facade seems to Jack organic relationship with the 
rest of the building, it none the less contains the elements of the 
basic mediaet^al church front as it was developed in France^ with its 
triple arch on the ground level, the figured arcades above and 

ihe two flanking towers. It h thus an c.\arnple of the Initial decorative 
phase of mediaeval architecture as Sant' Ambragio illustrates the in¬ 
ception of its fmal structural character. 

The im|M>rtancc of Sant’ Ambragio in the history" of mediaeval 
building is considerable for it is one of the first structures in which the 
solution of the lEisic structural problems of the Romanesque style is 
suggested. It is only suggested, hotvever, for three features of the nave 
design are open to eriticism—the domical vaults with the halting and 
ineffective rhythm resulting from the uneven crown line, lack of co¬ 
herent relationship bettveen tite \^ults and the alternate system of the 
nave supports, and the darkness of the interior consequent upon 
omission of the clenfstory. All of these limitations were avoided in 
the eonstruction of Soitst-ftrcfiMe at Caen 89. 5^0} in north¬ 

western FrancCp which is an example of the Norman Romane!5que 
style. It w^as begun in the latter pan of ihe nth century by order of 
VVilliam the Conqueror in expiation of a vow^ he had made and was 
first dedicated in 1077 as part of a monastery from which it has re¬ 
ceived the name of Ahfcaye-flnx-ffoninics in addition to ils dedicasory 
ride. The church of William's time was roofed with rimber but it was 
rebuilt with the present vaults of the nave al>out 1135 
most obvious point of difference between its interior and ihat of Sant* 
Ambrogio (Fig. 86) is its better illumination. There is a clearstory 
above the triforium gallcrj’ which opens directly outside through the 
sides of a sexpartite ribbed groined vault. These vt'ere formed, as can 
be seen in the plan (Fig- 90}^ by springing a transverse arch across the 
nave in ihe middle of what would otherwise be a founparr vault like 
the one at Sant' Ambrogio, the extra arch being supported by the smaller 
iniermediate pier in each bay of the alternating sV'Stem+ 

Addition of the inlermetliate transverse arch which makes a six-part 
vault of the four-part ribbed groined h'pe had the immediate effect 
of tying the othenvise unrelated small piers of the nave system into 
the design of the principal wiults. It also supplied additional supprr 
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for the viault ireb and tnade possible the depressed diagonal ribs whicli 
appear in each bay at Saint-ftienne and which allow ihe bjing of the 
web on a uniform le\'eL thus avoiding ihe domical effect which is » 



Fic. 89,—Caen F SAtwr-fTrcNNC, The Nave. 


obtrusive at Sant' Ambrogb. It was probably the knowledge of the 
addi^ support provided by the additional transvcTse rib that led the 
builders of the Abbaye-aux-Homrnes to ventuie a dearsiory in their 
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vaulted iiiiucture well and thus gain a valuable ad|unct to the 
pressive effect of the interior. 

The use of se,vpaitite vaults did not eliminate the problem of hut- 
tressingT howtr^^r, and at Saint-£ticnne this Function is performed for 
those of the nave by half-liarrel vaults o%Tr the rather tall triforium 
galleries as m Notre-Daine du Port CPig^ Since the eounier- 
thrusts of these half-barrel vaults are continuous for their total length 
and since the lateral thrusts of the ribbed groined vaults are not con¬ 
tinuous hut concenmted at the angles^ it follmvs that there is actually 
more buttressing than is needed in the Abbaye-au.'s-l loiniTies. This fact 
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was obsen^ed by the builders of another church Ln Caetip Ls TrrMir^ or 
the Ahfcflye-fliiA-Etepies, which was erected by order of Matildap wife 
of William the Comqueror (Fig. gt). It is generally similar in plan 
and elevation to the brother church and has a parallel historic basing 
been ffrst roofed with wood and then rebuilt in the fourth decade 
of the 11th century with sexpartiie ribbed groined vaults. But when 
the problem of buttressing the nave vaults arose^ the builders observed 
that the portion of a half'barrel vault over the triforium gallery between 
the piers was unnecessary as far as its buttressing function was con¬ 
cerned because the thrusts of the nave vault were exerted onlv at the 
piers. Therefore instead of building such a continuous half-barrel vaulu 
they constructed a series of half-arches connecting the nave 
w^itn the external salient buttresses (Fig. gz) and cm-ered them with a 
slanting wooden rcxiF; at the same tirnCp the height of the triforium 
gallery^ was reduced since it was not to he used for purposes of accom¬ 
modation as in the >\bbayc-aux 4 -Iommes, The economy resulting from 
the elimination of the greater part of the half-barrel vault was an 
immediate advantage gained by its use. More important than this. 
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hweier* was ihti ^inblishmeiit of an hitherEo unexploited structural 
form—^ihe free buttress—^^hkh was to reach a high |x>int of develop¬ 
ment as one of the essential features of Gathic style in the Hying 
buttress. 



Fin. t|J.—Caen. La TnLvrrE. 1 he Nave. 


The of the lofiiuiei (Fig- 9^}^ of u'hich the lower 

part at least was built in the later nth century, is one of the first In 
tvfijch an attempt was made to indicate in the design the interior ar¬ 
rangement of the building. TTie four heavy Aenicar buttresses divide 
the facade into three puts oormsp:inding to the nave and side aisles 
within, and the doors and windows express in similar fashion the three- 
part elev'ation of the interior. Compirison with the fa^'adc of Notre- 
Dame la Grande at Poitiers (Fig. ES) which is little more than a screen 
placed at the end of the building and which has no very direct rda- 
rionship to it in design will show the rebtively greater organic 
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character of the Norman The octagonal spires crowning the 

flanking towers are of p later period than the rest of the fa^de. but the 
effective termination they supply to the pronounced vertical effect of 
the design must have been a quality that w^as hoped for from the be¬ 
ginning of construction of the building- 

It was in die Romanesque period that the various traditions of 
thought and feeling contrihuUng to the culture of the Middle Ages 
first began to fuse and amalgamaie into new conccpfual patterns, u’hen, 
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as it wccCt the traditional dLiik'C[S of Greek and Latin and Teuton tend 
to become integrated in a new language, ,Afduieciurallj\ thii^ is apjxir- 
ent in die progressive changes that take place in the basiHcan interior 
from the time when the onentation of tlie structure toward the apse 
intioduced die idea of movement in the balanced and static cla^c 
form, and in the increaringly gfuatcr emphasis uptm vertical character 
that results fmm the substitution of piers for columns and the use of 
masonrv^ vaults instead of timber roofs. From the even seeing of the 
piers in the dc%'e!oped Romanesque interior (Fig, 89^ there still 
results a sense of horizontal movement toward die altar, hut it is slower 
than in the Latin basilica (big, 72) and hence charged w^ilh a deeper 
and more profound si|iiificance. It is evident, moreover, that the ex¬ 
pressive importance or the vertical elements in the nave design 15 
growing. No longer are simple piers supprting the rriforium plieries 
and the cleaislories sufficient (cf. Fig. 76); they are compounded and 
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the applied shafts are carried up From the ground level into tbt 
vaults themselves. This Feature of emphatic venicality has been intro* 
du^ in the exterior as well, in bell towers (Fig. 87), angle turrets 
{Fig. 88) and spires {Fig. and, indeed, its cFFect has been rcalbred 
with somewhat more consistency than within the nave where the 
vertical movement of the piers and their shafts is turned bacli by the 
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over arching scmidrclcs of the vaults. Iliere is thus created in the in¬ 
terior an active opposition between the aspiring character of some ele¬ 
ments in the design and the oppressive weighing down of others, be¬ 
tween the vertical mowment of the shafts and piers on the one hand 
and the crushing weight of the semicircular sexpartite vault with its 
rhy^mically awkward pa i tem of ribs on the other. To return to an 
«rlier analt^, the Frenchmun is still speaking with a Latin accent 
in Romanesque style. His northern temperament leads him to find the 
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deepest significance in Chiisiian experiences of ecstatic piety and ihe 
^hiccctuml symbol thercoF is the aspiTOtion of hts bimding upward 
to^s^rd the infinite space that connotes God to his emoticmal sotil But 
this aspiration Ls diwaned aichitccniTally by precisely those dements 
which he has taken over from bis Latin teachers—the rounded arches 
of his vaults and openings and the sqnai^e secrions into which he 
divides his nave in consec^uence. The modiBcadons of Rcmiane^ue 
architectural vocabulary that make it into something northern affect 
these elements directly and lead to the formation and perfection of 
the Gothic style. 


Chapter VII. Gothic Arcliitectitrc— 


DURING THE tiTH AND J3TH CENTURIES, THE CHUJICH 
maintainetl its dominance ovci all human octi^diy in Euroi^ and con¬ 
tinued 10 be the great unifyitig elGment in ilie cuhure of the time. It 
was at the behest of Pope Urban 11 in 1095, Fc:tr example, that the 
first of the crusades to recapture the Holy Land froin the infidel 
['urks was organizedp possibly die most spectacular expression of Cliris- 
tian faith in the histor)' oF the Church; and if later crusades were not 
animated in ^v^ry case by the highest motives, their ostensihle purpose 
w'as none the less spiritual The nn^iial of imtreourse with the East 
thus brought about was to have significant conset|uences of a differ' 
ent eharacierT howe^^en In Italyp fer example, the flowing stream of 
crusaders to and from Palestine brought much industry and commerce 
that lifted many of its cities to heights of aimmetcial power that were 
not threatened until the discovery of the i>iew World in the fine J5th 
centuiy' and its exploitation in following years, Elseu'here in Europe, 
the beginning of a secular and civic spirit is also to he noted in the 
gradual change from the feudal and agricultural w^rld of the loth 
and nth centuries to one In which the man of husness and com- 
mcrce w^ the dominant figure. PoliTically, too, there were changes, in 
kind; if die bamns and dukes of Fmnce and England seem to have 
owed no more than nominal allegiance to their kings, the fact remains 
that the right of a single ruler to their loyalty was Tccognisted; and in 
the shifting and confused historic of the time, the formation of modem 
European slates is at least foreshadowed. All of these factors are In¬ 
volved in direct fashion in the formation of the Gothic cathedral which 
is no longer the chufch nf a monastery^ as wen? the majority of Roman¬ 
esque buildings, but is built in a town or dty under the patronage of 
secular rulers and commercial guilds rather than the abbots of religious 
orders. 

It was in the Gothic period that mediaeval Europe came of age 
cullurallv speaking, when in ihe merging of the confluent streams of 
classic, Oriental and northern thought there was formed the second 
of the great and eumprehensive human attitudes in the history of the 
western world. For the man of the i ^th eeniUTT,* was sure of the world 
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in which lived as vias ihe Athenian of tl^e fifth centUA' ® C. TTie 
difference between those worlds was great. For the Greet, the real 
the objective and hU experience of things lay in perception 
through the senses of the qualities that gave them existence. There is 
no less consciousness of things in the i jlh century, but they are 
evalualetl in a dilFerent way for dicn the reality of things was not in 
their objective characteristics but in the degree to which they were 
elements in a svslem which itself was a symbol of abstract and ultimate 
realities. 

The architectunJ expression of such an attitude as this involved the 
establishment of a vital relationship between the phy'^ical fabric of 
the church building and the space that it at the same time occupied 
and was filled by, for space was UJ mediaeval man the symbol that, 
more than any other, wnnoted the all-pervasive principle of God who 
exists in and gives significance to all things. In an incipient form, this 
ideal is the motive l^hind the e^'etdocfcasing emph4jsis upon height 
and veitJcality in the progressi^'e ev'olution of mediaeval archiiecrunil 
style. Its most compleic and monumental expression Is found in the 
Gothic architecture of France in the early i3tn eentury. 

Romanesque builders were unable to attain completely the effect 
of height deemed ideal hy the nurthem tcmpcniment because they^ 
were hamperett by die semicircular arches which their vaulting meth¬ 
ods involved^ One consequente of this type of arch already framed out 
was the liddike effect of the vault which simply turns back the upward 
movement Created by the Vertical ekments in die com[¥»und piers and 
their shafts. /\nQther xs^as the wide spacing of the supports which such 
arches made unavoidable, for the lengdi of a K'ly must he equal to it? 
%vtdth if semicircular arches of equal height support its Viiult. cn the 
sexpartitc vault whh its alternating sv^lcui docs not prmnde a ooni' 
picteh' satisfactory^ solution to this problem {cf. Figs. 89, 91} ^md the 
considerable separation of the piers introduces an element of horizontal 
movement that cannot he av'oided. In order to achieve an effect of 
greater heighi in Ins interior and to tender it more unified, the Gtuhic 
builder made twci important changes in the Romanesque structural sys¬ 
tem. He introduced the oblong bay and the pointed structuml arch* 
By substituting oblong individually vaulted bays for squam ones, the 
width of each one was quite cx^naderahly reduced in relation to the 
nave span and the horizontal movtmieni ercated bv the more widely 
sc[)aratetl piers pf a square hay was supprcsscxl. Then to cover these 
oblong hav-s^ he employctl ribbttl groined vaults laid on pointer! instead 
of semicircular arches (FigS- 94i for semicircular arches can be 
used over such a bay only w^ith the greatest di-lficulty (cf. Fig. 82). 
The greater adaptability of the pointed arch under such circumstances 
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lies in the fact that within ratlicr wide Hmils it can be made to rise 
to anv height above ihe springing, regaidless of the spce it spans, 
while the bcmicircular arch cannot attain a height above the springing 
that Is greater than its own radius. Thus where the Romanesciue 
builder had to juggle with stiked atthes springing from various heignis 
to make his vault crowns level when he tried to use semicircular ones 
over oblong bays, or else weaken the longer arches by depressing their 
crowns to the height of the shorter ones, the pointed arches of the 
Gothic builder can be varied m pitch to fisc lo any pint and the three 
sets in a given vault CFig- 9^) are all more or less the same height. The 
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attainment in this wav of a level crowned vault without loss of struc- 
lural strength was one of the triumphs of Gothic engineering 
Figs, 84, 95) for it was not only lighter and easier to build than the 
heavT Romanesque vaults but it could also be raised to much greater 
heights. 

By substituting oblong nave bays for square ones, the Gothic 
builder was able 10 suppress the honztintal rhythm that still remained 
as an inheritance of the Latin basilica In the Romanesque interiort and 
by using pointed instead of semicircular arches, he was able to accen¬ 
tuate the effect of upward movetnent and to increase the actual height 
of his vaults. Full reali7ation of the possibilities along these lines would 
still have been prevented, however, if adequate buitrcMing for the 
higher vaults had not been contrived. In the Romanesque styles of 
most developed organic diaracter, the butliessing of the nave vaults 
was a function of those that cm^cred the triforium gallery (Fig. Bo); 
and e\^en in the Ahbayc-aux-Dames at Caen where the buttresses no 
longer have a rooEng function, they are still associated smicturally 
with the iriforium galler)% which means that the height of the nave 
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it is suffictent in this case to permit a clearstory, the nave vault crown 
being a little over Bfty feet above the floor (Fig. 91). 

It was from the buttressing half-arch concealed under the triforiuin 
gallet)" Toof as in the Abbaye-aux-Dames that the characteristic Gothic 
buttressing device was to evolve^ once it waji divorcetl both structurally 
and formally from Its ttaditLonal association with the trifonum. When 
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it ivas realized that the half-aR'h could be brought out faofn under 
the ttiforium gallery^ roof and placed at any desired heigh t^ the Hying 
buttress had been concejved+ and only the inherent limits of stone as a 
structural medium restricted the loftiness of buildings whose vaults 
were kept stable by its means. At Sdnl-Gemiffin-des-Pr^s in Paris CF^g» 
96), fly ing buttresses were built to susiain the che\ et vaults shortly after 
the middle of the lith century^ and though they are rather hea\^ and 
awkward in ap[>earancej this is but natural in the early employ men i of 
a nctv stmetuml device whoso pDicntiulitics were as yet unrealized^ 
It was soon realized that the eHcctiveness of the flying buttress de¬ 
fended upon the rigidity of the rnastmry bar mther than iis weight, 
lowe^^cr, and when the nave buttresses of Amiens Cathedral were 
fuilr in the second quarter of the 13th century ,^hey were more slender 
in proportion and more decorative in effect (fig. 97), with the weight 
necessary to absorb the nave vault thrusts concentrated in tbe picf 
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buttresses that rise from a point be^nond the side aisle wall. The struts 
have been doubled in number as welK with one abutting the clear¬ 
story at the level oF the vault spring and the other at that uF the haunch 
gmng Further Temforcement to the vault sysiemiH Tlie flying buttress is 
the only major structural Lnnovatian in Gothic architecture^ for pointed 
arches and oblong vaults had lx>th been used by Romanestjue builders 
although wiihouL full rcaliitation of their stiuctuTal or expressive possi¬ 
bilities. It remained for all three to be 
used together before this could be 
achieved as it was in northern France 
during the first hall oF the t^th een' 
tury^ 

From the very beginning of organic 
^'aultcd constnicdon in the Middle 
Ages, the fjucstion of illumination had 
been one of almost equal importance 
with the enginiiering problems and the 
striving for greater apparent and 
actual height in the design of the 
interior. With the perfection of the 
Gothic structural system, this problem 
too was sol^■ed^ for it is clear in the 
diagnunmed section of the cathedral 
CFig, 97) that there is almost no wall 
space to deal with in its general form. 
The supports of the structure are piers, 
whether the compound ones of the 
nave system or the heavy ones from 
which the flying buttresses are sprung, 
and they ate so integrated with the 
covering faults that they ate me¬ 
chanically quite independent of each 
other. In thus assuming the support¬ 
ing function that is traditionally one purpose of a wall, the isolated 
piers need only sustain ihsn sheets of glass which discharge the 
second or screening function of a wall, and this is the case in Ehe 
perfected Gothic building, which is no more than a cage or slicle- 
lon of organically articulated pieis^ vault ribs, and buttresses, with 
windows of glass between the stone supports. This was colored when- 
e^^er possible and the jcwcl-like and brilliant pauems produced by it 
play an important part^ in establishing die cxpressivE effect of the 
interior^ 

TTie fascination of Romanesque huilding lies in the variety of ways 
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in which the ^'urious $truciur^! nnd expressive pmbleins W'ere ap 
proached; the beauty of Gothic is in the faultier logic apparent in the 
Hnal solution oF those problems. Save only for the flying buttress, the 
Gothic builder employs the same architectuml elemcnis that his 
Romanesque predecessor had used but he dexs so Avith greater knowl¬ 
edge and keener perception of what can be done with them stnictumlly 
and a clearer undetsianding of the values to which he is attempting to 
give expression* In the compleieness of its snitement of all these things, 
there is no more characteristic or monumental 
example of Gothic design than the Cathedral 
of Notre-Dame at Amiens in northwestern 
Prance which was begun in J220. 

Auiieus Cathedral is laid out according 
to a plan CF*g* 98) which contains many 
of the elements noted in the Romanesque t\qjc 
(Fig. 75} but ivhicb in general is tnore 
elabomte. This is most apparent in the 
chevet where there are doubled aisles flank 
ing the choir, a vaultcil umhubtory with 
numerous radiating chapels^ and the choir 
with its semidrcular end which Is no longer 
cohered by a simple halfdome hut wnih a 
veiy^ complicated ribbed ^'ault. Without the 
pointed arch, many of the vault forms used 
over the irregularly shaped bays of the Gothic 
ehevet would have been impossible of coiX' 
struction, it being, indeed, over such bays 
that the arch may have lirst come into use 
in connection with a ribbed groined vault. 

For the rtst, the plan of j\miens is char¬ 
acteristic in showing the elimination of the w^all as a means of support^ 
for betu'een the heavy black bars representing the flying buttress piers 
there arc only light lines indicating glass window's. Tlie effect Is 
almost that of sections of the w'all turned at right angles to the plane 
w'hich would enclose the inner space of the building, making them 
instead into the piers supporting the iiying buttresseSn 

As an example of the High Gothic facade, that oF Amiens {Fig. too} 
stands as the culnunatjon of an ev-olullon to he traced from the Roman¬ 
esque tj'pe as seen in Notre-Dame la Grande at Poitiers {Figr 88) arwi 
the Ahhaye-aux-J lommes at Caen {Fig* 93) through that of the 
Cathedral at Cfcfirifes {Fig* 99) which lies betr^’ecri the Romanesque 
and Gothic in jx>int of both lime and style. In the Abbaye-auxTlnmmes 
and Chartres, the horizontal and vertical divisions into three parts cor^ 
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responding m plan to nave and side aisles and in elevation to arcadep 
tribrinm and clearstory ate to be noted. These are the basic features at 
Amiens as well but treated with greater reEnement and integration of 
detail and with a more consistent vertical Feeling throu^out. At 



Fig. 59 -^—Oiarrres. Tiia CATHEonAL. Tlie Facade. 

Saint'£tiennc, where the fagadc vvas largely completed by 1077, 
wall masses are still dominanc in the design, for the windows and 
portals aie small and not ^ery im|Kirtaiil* The facade at Chartres is 
about sev^enty years later in date and is transitional between the 
Romanesque and Gothic types. There is a more vertical feeling result¬ 
ing from emphasis on the angle toivers and doubling the hutttiesscs, 
and while something of Romanesque massiveness remainSp the portals 
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ftnd windows ate proportionately larger. The rose window which ai 
Chartres replaces the upper row ^ three arched ones at 5aint-£tknne is 
an C-Kample of one of the most popubr and widely used decorative 
motives in Gothic aTcbiteclure- The spires on the towers are of differ¬ 
ent periods; that to the south is contemporary with the lower pan of 
the fa^de, but the northern one Avas not erected until the early years 
of the i 6ih ce^tu^\^ 

At Amiens, the climax of the development suggested by the Roman' 
esque and transitionaJ fa(;;adcs is seen (Fig. loo). k is not complete be¬ 
cause the crowning spires of the towers were never erected; bat even 
their absence cannot obscure the complete integration here achieved of 
structure and ornament, the goal of mediaeval architectural thoughts 
The ihteC'part division of thefa^de is prominem. Each part has its own 
portal that is no longer recessed in the wall as at Caen and Chartres 
but projects outward in a deep pirch of which the sides arc linc<l 
wHth statues representing personages of Biblical and Church history 
(Fig* 301). Two things stand out in the general impression created by 
this fa^de. The first is the a>tnplete disappearance of the wall as a 
structural memberp itssuppning function t^ing taken DV-er by the great 
isolated piers and its screening effect being achieved by the arcades 
and figures between the piers. The second quality of the facade as a 
whole is its pronounced verfiealit)N No horizontal line is pcrmilied to 
continue unbroken for mure than a relatively small poftiort of its total 
width, for the carved stringcourses and the decorative arcades come 
out and around the buttresses in such a w^ay that they seem from the 
normal point of view on the ground to be a succession, of horiiiontal 
units rather than single and continuous ones. This effect is also con- 
tributed to bv the cutting through of the peaked porch gables across 
the heavy canned moulding immediately beneath the open arcade under 
the TOW' of figures about halfway up the facade. 

The deep prehes of the /Vmiens pitOils are one of the most charac¬ 
teristic forms in Gothic facade design and arc effective elements in 
establishing a direct relationship between the exteriot and interior of 
the building. At Saint-Etienne (Fig. 93), the prtaU are little more 
than holes cut in the massive facade wall and their effect is to emphasis 
its space’enclosing function. Ai Chartres (Fig. 99), the recession of the 
portals is alnifJSt as if to suggest that the wall is being pressed inward 
by the volume of space outside the building, but its heaviness is still 
a basic factor in the effect. At Amiens, on the other hand, the wrehes 
are a transition from exterior m interior space bchveen which there 
is no sharply marked line of demaTtaiion, a prime example of the in¬ 
tegration of form with space that is inherent in the whole form and 
purpose of 
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Other details of the Fat^ade contribute to the same effect. By the pm- 
nounced verdcaJity oF the design as a whole, the eye is led upward 
from the tangibly heavy piers at the base to the intangible space that 
surruunds and penades the lowers. At the same time, as these foims 
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appear to grow lighter in their ascent, they also seem to merge with 
the space surrounding them. Tlie transitional south tower ai Chartres 
appears to be heavy and solid to the tip oF the spire while the Gothic 
one that balances at seems to dissolve into the spec around it, an 
unpression resulting frmn the soFtening oF its outlines by the small 
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curling leaves called cioelLeis grooving nut of tbem. At Aniiens, cver)^ 
stmigEikt line of gable or pinnacle, stringcoutsc or capital, is broken 
by these foliale fiimis which are realistic lo a degree in reproducing 
the fortns of Icii^es and plants of the French countrj'side—all for 
the purpose of furihefing the effect of the building as prt of and 
one with the space in which k exists. 

In the interior of Amiens (Fig. loi), the desire to achiefi'e a fusion 
of form with space is equally apparent. The elements of the design are 
those inhcriicd frotn the Romanesque style—nave arcade^ triforium 
galk-iy and clearstor)^’—but now even the vestigial remains of the 
horizontal rhythms that are an inconsistency in the Romanesque nave 
(Figs, 89, 91) have disappearcdi Pointed arches and oblong bays have 
narrowed the spaces bct^vtcn the piers in such fashion that the eye 
perceives only a suecesston of vertical accctiis in the shafts. The pn> 
portionare height of the arcade is grearer and its pointed arches con¬ 
tribute in no small degree to the upw^ard movement that is carried 
further by the applied shafts tvhose vertical continuity is unbroken and 
bv ivhicb the eye is led directly to the shadowed pointed vaults. Hori¬ 
zontal lines are subordinated throughout to vertical ones; stringcourses 
separating arcade from triforiuiti and tiiforium from clearstory come 
out around the shafts and die away completely in the crossing piers 
whose vertical lines rise in unbroken sweeps from the ground to the 
spring of the vault where bands of foliage signify change in function 
io the supporting arches of the crossing vault. 

The final effect of Form merging widi space which is achieved in the 
Gothic facade by crockets and pervasive penetration is established in the 
interior by color from the stained glass of the clearstory windows. This 
was the form in which pinting entered into the decoriUion of the 
cathcxlral and its subject matter was chosen from the stories of Bible 
and Church 10 instruct the illiterate. Its impomincc as an adjunct to 
the architectural effect must have been reengnized as greater than its 
dogmatic valuCp however, for many of the dciails are so far away 3 S 
to be indistinguishable. The greatest value of die stained-gkss windows 
was in diffusing and soficning the ligliE from the clearstory o^mings 
which would otherwise have made the structural details of the interior 
over-obtrusive. The original glass is no Umger in the windows at 
Amiens and the effect of the nave is impaired by its absence for the 
bones of the structural skeleton siand out too clearly. But in a Gothic 
riave with its proper complement of enlorcd lights such as that of 
Charires Cathedral, the structural forms lose their material concrete¬ 
ness in the same way that the oihenvise insistent lines of the spires 
and pinnacles of the facade are diffused by the crockets. All of these 
things contribute to a final e.xperierice which is of pure color unTclated 
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to any suggestion of fomi. Tho eye of die observer dravv^ upmnd 
by the massive piers which seem to hecorne lighter the higher they 
JO, as their vigorous outlines are clifTuseid by the iriegubr patEcms ot 



radiant color pouring from the windoivs. The lines of the pointed 
arches lead the eye and the spirit of the observer ever upward until 
they aie etivelo^^ in die luminous dusk that pervades the upper 
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reaches oF the nave and in which cverv tangible quality or objective 
characteristic is lost. It is thus that in iLe Gothic nave Js realized the 
final achievement of the aspiration toward the infinite that first faintly 
stirred in die souk of the men building the Latin basilicas and was 
the guiding ideal of their successors throughout the Dark Ages and 
the Romanesque period. Only so could the hope of die human spirit 
to identify itself ultimately with God be expressed in architecture and 
never has it been more compleicly set forth in stone and glass wrought 
by the hands of man than in the ColhSc cathedral. 

In dominating the maierial forms of the mediaeval city as it did, 
the cathedral was an architectural symbol of the Church's authority 
over all aspects of human activity in the 13th century^ It wtis by virtue 
of this fact that a truly communal spirit then prevailed, with the 
spiriuiai values of Christian faith giving significance and meaning to 
all aspects of western thoughts In such a community of Feeling, the 
Importance of any one mdividua! was very slight^ a fact which is given 
point by the anonymity of the greater pan of the artists of the Middle 
Ages, tkcasionally a name is known such as that of Robert dc 
LimrchcE, but this an isolated fact in itself; of him as a personality 
there is no indication^ and as an individual he has no existence because 
his achievcTTient in designing the cathedral at Amiens was not for his 
personal glory but that of the Church, llie suhnrdmation of the indi¬ 
vidual to the Chuith that this implies carries m-er into the field c>r 
the nns as ivcll w^here architecture is dominant and otiicm arc sub¬ 
servient to it. There is relatively little sculpture, for example, that 
was not intended as part of a building rather than for its owm sake, 
and pin ting hardly existed except on the walk and in the windows 
of churches and the pges of religious books. 

It IS to be noted, moreover, that even the cathedral itself vvas not 
a self-sufficient entity. Its forms were esohed not as ends in them¬ 
selves but as aids to an intuitive preeption of the spiritual principle 
that gives them meaning, for their aspiring vctticality involves a denial 
of certain objective architectonic values that is a direct pnillcl of the 
denial of significance in much human experience that was d^anded 
of mediaevTil man by his faitb. Hie W'alh for examiplc^ is a basic arebi^ 
tectuml element in the enclosure and definition of spec by virtue of 
its various phvsical and aesthetic cliaractcrisSiCSt yet space in the Gotbic 
caihcdnil IS defined by formless and weightless color. The maswve 
stone of the vaults seems to hover in mid^aiT^ so lightly do they test 
upon the slender shafts that ostensibly support them, nor do the vaulte 
themselves define and enclose the space over which they hover. It is 
impossible, mofcovers to Miccivc the form of the cathedral as a whole 
as a rational unity; the nying buitrcssT for instance, has no Inherent 
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siructural meaning because the thrust nf the [ntenor vault which is 
invisible from the outside must be supplietl in imagination if its ex¬ 
istence is to be explained. In otliet the identitv anti unity of 

the cathedral are to be felt rather than understood, anj if that feeling 
is tu be camptete the reality of sensuous experience must be denied. 
The observer is asked lo fed that the gables and spires of the fa^e 



dissolve in the space around them and that the heavy stones of the 
vaults hover over the natre without supptjrt even though this directly 
contradicts the evidence of his senses by which he that such 

things cannot he. 

French architecture after the r jth century shows a reaction away 
from the spiritual abstractions of High Gothic style. The facade of 
Rouef^ Cathedral (Fig. loi) was added in the first quarter of the i6th 
centurj,^ to an earlier structure. In it^ the i ^th-century conception of 
the Gothic facade in which an identity of structural and ornamental 
forms is implicit has changed, for at Rouen decoration and construe- 
lion are divorced and the separate character of the two elements is 
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clcady estahlished. The omdinent is now a hey screen of stone stand¬ 
ing clear of the wall behind, which has now it!covercd its basic function 
of space enclosure. No longer ilu the statues appear to grow from 
the portal embrasures as they do at Amiens Cf'ig- im) hut are free 
and complete in themselves^ with a claim 10 existence in their ow n right 
rather than as subordinate forms In a prevailing architectural scltenfkc. 



Ftc. 103.—Salisbuiy. The Cati[bqiial. Pbfi. 


All this means that by the i6th century the arts had been freed from 
the expressive limitations imposed by the philosophy of the High 
Gothic period: sculpture and painting could pursue their inherent 
aims^ as will be jKunted out clsewhcrCp and architecture was no longer 
fotcr^ to deny tbe reality of its proper effects for the sake of abstract 
emotional sensation > 

Earlier in this chapter it was stated that the most comprehensive 
and monumental expression of the architectural attitude called CiOthk 
Is to be found in buildings erected in France during the early part 
of the 13th eentu^)^ Elsewhere in Eun>ise at the sune time, dceorativ'e 
and structural forms of similar character were used but never with the 
same ovcAvhelming effect. In England, for example, Gothic buildings 
ahwiS'S retain somethine of the broad and low proportions of the 
Romanesque and lack the aspiring and vertical character of contem¬ 
porary examples In France* Sdishiiry Cutficdnif (Figs. 103-105) was 
begun in 1220, the same year as /Vmiens Cathedral in France wiih 
which a comparison provides characteristic poin ts of am Ernst* The 
plan seenrs much longer than that of Amiens C^f. Figs. 9S and 103) al¬ 
though both are actually the same length of 450 feet; the different im¬ 
pression of Salisbur)' is. in consequence oF its greater narrowmess, for its 
width Ihrough nave and side aisles is 78 feet against 104 at Amiens. 
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Tb^ transepcs are doubled in the English building too« and tbe cbev'et 
or eastern end Is rectjjngubr in plan instead of being founded as it is 
in the French one. From the exteiior (Fig- tgj^X the effect of Salisbury 



Fn:. —Salisbu^]^^ The CAT7iEimAL+ Fii^jidc, 


IS one of lowness and length and picturesquencss of silhouette instead 
of the vigorous masses and pronounced verticals of Amiens^ the whole 
being doininated by the lofty spire of tlie crossing to wet vi^hich reaches 
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g height of 404 feet. The at SalisbuTy ladts the comprehensive 

integration of ornament and structure which characterizes that of the 
French Gothic building and is little but a screen wall concealing the 
building behind it, but the setting in a broad la^vn or dose permits 
the effect of the structure as a whole to he grasped to an extent rarely 
if ever possible in Fiance^ wheie the cathedrals are as a rule completely 
hemmed in by structures built up around them- 



^ _I 

Fic. to5^.—Salisbun'i Tne Cathcdhal, The Nave, 


Structurally an Englhh Gothic CiUhedral such as Salisbury is not 
an organically contrived skeleton oF piers, buttresses and ritK hut is 
still dependent in large measure on heavy walls to support the vaults. 
The flying buttress in a form coinpaiablc in structural and decorative 
effectiveness to that which it attained in France is found only in a few 
buildings designed either by French architects or directly under the 
influence of French methods, and both actual and apparent height is 
not found in English buildings m any degree comparable lo those in 
France. In the nave at Salisbury (Fig, 105), the horizontiil division 
of the elevation into nave arcade, triforium and dcaistotv is t|uite 
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pronounced and the vertical effect achieved by the vaulting shaFts in 
French building^ CFig- loO >s not even attempted. Lacking too is 
the diffusion of line that is effected by luxuiiant and natuiulistic floral 
mouldings in the French Oothic intciior, the outstanding dccomtive 
effect being that of the polished black Purbcck marble shafts applied 



Ftc. 106,—Exeter. Tiie Cathhdrxl. The Nave. 


to the lighter limestone of the picts. A specIBcally English Gothic 
feature that was developed in CDnset|ucnce of certain cnaiacteristics 
that are illustrated by the design of the Saljssbuty nave was the decora- 
^ vaults atE simple four-part groined ones in 

which all the ribs are structural as they arc at Amiens, but since the 
vault is much lower—it is 8i fat abov« the mve floor while that at 
Amiens is 140 the panels between the ribs are unpleasantly obtrusive 
in effect. It was to break up such plain surfaces as these that English 
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builders intiodaccd the practice of adding further ribs to the vaukp 
springing them hM from the bay angles as In the nave vaults of 
Ewfer Cathedtal (Fig. io6) which date fmin the early 14th eentmy. 
Later, still furthet ribs w^ere added eonnecting the others in paiterns 
of gieat complexityH as a result of which the vault appears to consist 
of great conical sheaves of ribs betw-een the clearstory windows in 
which the sharp “plowshare'^ edges of the sirnpld four^part ribbed 
groined vault are completely lost iTie most developed examples of this 
elaborate ribbing in English vaults are the scKalled fan vaults over 



the Cloisrer^ of Ciowcesfer C^ttheiraf (Fig, 107} which were built be¬ 
tween and 1412, An extraordinary rcvelalion of the technical 

skill in design and in stonecutting developed by English Gothic archi¬ 
tects which was not surpassed and hardly equaled by anvihing in 
France cither before or aficr^ these vaults are also a striking iJlusirarion 
of the lack of organic chanicter in rnost English Gothic building that 
results from absence of inte^ation of structure and ornament. In this, 
however, the style is t^jiicaT of the majority of those in Euroi^e out^ 
side of France in the 13th and 14th centuries, in which the formal 
characteristics of Gothic are present but without the sense of structural 
and expressive consistency that is the factor underlying the diistinction 
attained by French builders in the style. 

In discussing the character of bte Gothic architecture in France as 
represented by the fai^de of Rouen Cathedral CEl®- differ* 

ence was pointed out between the conception it embodies of self-sufFi- 
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ciency in ihc ^tmccural and decorative dementi and the ptevailingly 
architectonic character nf all features of the i^th-ccntury’ structures. 
This change was svmbohc of a gradual shift from the prcdDiuinantlv 
spiritual and abstract values of Migh Gothic philosophy as sumnied 
up in the writings of Thomas Atjtiinas to mote inateriuJ and sectilar 
Ways of thinking. CcnesjHrnding to this is the decreasing emphasis on 
religious architecture that is to be observ'ed in the 14th and i^tli een- 



Fjc. loS.- Carcassonne. The Citv. From the air. 


luries in France and a compcnsatincly greater interest in buildiiiE of 
a secular character. Such structures Irad been built much earlier, it is 
true, the fnriihed city of Cercassopriie CFigi- toSJ occupies a site used 
for defensive purpr^ises as early as the Roman period, hut in its present 
form It IS largely the result of construction in the W rjth and mh 
centuries, and alihough mucli restored in the 19th centuty, the en- 
wmble remains one nf the most impressive secular inonumL-nts of the 
Gothic period. The heavy outer walls with their picturesque towers 
and bastions arc irregular in plan to take the utmost military advantage 
of the sue. In ihis respect, the mediaeval fortified eity is like the 
Hdicnistic one (Fig. 46}, but within the walls of Carcassonne there 
is no such artificial order as in Piietie For there too the control l ing 
factor in the general scheme is conformitv of the Individual building 
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ID the peculiarities of lei^cl anti orientation in the site as a whole. 
Designed primarily as protection* the inner and outer fortilicarioris are 
clearlv the principal clemeniss in the ensemble, but it is characteristic 
that tlie chureh too should be a building of some importance. Individual 





Fig. —Cahors. The Pont Valenthe. 


forms m the category of mediaet'al irulltary architECture reveal a sim¬ 
ilar harmony with their setting that is at once picturesque and situc- 
tumlly sound. The Pont Vdentre at Cahots in southwestern France 
(Fig. 109) w^s built in the 14th century across the river Lot; its six 
pointed arches arc of unequal span detennined by the conformation 
of the river bed* and the asymmetry thus created h also to be noted 
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in the two hc^xy to wets, which straddle the roadbed. Of utmost sim- 
pliciiy in design and with no ornament whatsoever, the effeci of the 
structure as a wdiale is none die less ver^^ impressive, ansing from 
the contrasting planes of the pier buttresses designed to deBect ob¬ 
jects Hoatfng in the stream from direct blon's against the supports, the 
strong rhythm of the openings and the massive propuitlons. The funda¬ 
mental soundness of Gothic architectural thinking is indicated by 



the dJstinciion with which a strictly utilitarian form like the bridge 
can be designed in accordance with the same basic principles as the 
cathedral with Its immaterial and absinict expressive v^alues. 

It is hut natural that (he gnawing secular interests of the 14th and 
t^th centuries in Europe should have been reflected architeciurally 
in a more impreisive typ of domestic architecture in that period. One 
of the best examples in this category of French building is the Hoitsc 
of facqms Ctmir in Bourges (Fig. 110), which was built in 1443. 
jacr^ues Cocur was a prospenjus banker and the leading citizen of 
Bourges, and the ostentatian of his dwelling is a striking indication of 
the importance that a layman could attain in the t>th-centufy com¬ 
munity. In plaui the house is an irregular pentagon built around an 
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open court that is reached through the large arched opening in. the 
street facade which itself is hem to conform to the line of the street, 
Notable characteristics of the exterior otherwise arc the steeply pitched 
roofs of irregular and asymmetrical grouping over the different rooms 
of the interior and the elaborate decorative detail of window traceryt 
crockets and pinnacles and sculptured hgures. Within, the principal 
feature of the structure is the arrangement of the rooms for maximum 
ease and convenience of use and drculaiion- Staircases of characteristic 
spiral form covered by complicated ramping vaults are located in the 
small towers such as tiie octagonal one lhal: appears in the street front 
and provides means of access to the chapel which lies behind the 
pointed window with Bamboyam tracery in the main pavilion of the 
facade; other rooms of clearly defined purpose account for the remain¬ 
ing details of the external appearance of the building^ Lavishly oma- 
men led within, with richly caned d<X)rs and painted ceilings met 
walk hung with elaborate tapestries, such a houi^e as that of Jacques 
Qrur provided a sumptuous setting for living on a scale well befitting 
the prominent position of its bourgeois owner, a scale lo which only 
feudal lords or princes of the Church could have aspired in esirlier 
times. 

A further manifestation of the Increasingly secular character of 
mediaeval culture in the Gothic period is die number of buildings ihen 
erected to sen'c as centers of civic life. The Palatum V^ecchio oF Florence 
(Fig. lit) designs of Arnolfo di Cambio 

as the tmvn hall of the city, a function which it still prfoims. Men¬ 
tion W'as made at the beginning of this chapter of the early impulse 
to commerce and industry in Italy that was given by the crusades; the 
appearance of such a monumental structure QS the Palazzo Vecchio 
at a Telatively early date for a building of strictly secular character is 
an indication of this. In form it is an cnlar^cnt of the iyi^ of build 
ing used for residences by the Flotcntine burghers and it still retains 
much of the fortress-like character that was a neccssaty quality of 
domestic smicturcs in a city that was pcrifdically convulsed by internal 
strife; the bltxxly struggles of the Cuelphs and Chibellsnes who n> 
placed each other In sanguinary^ alternation as the ruling factions in 
Floronce during Dante’s time are syinholiKcd bj' the contrasting square 
and notched crencllations surmounting the mam mass and the tower 
respectivelyH Otherwise, the chief characicrlsties of the structure ex¬ 
ternally are the nisricated walk of large mugheut blocks of stoncv 
tlm windows with their double ownings, the contrast between the 
graceful and slendtT tower in which hung the bell that called the 
Florentines together for defense of their city and the heavy mass of 
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the building itwIF, and the characteristically Gothic asymmetry in the 
design as a whale. 

The Norman city oF Rnuen in France is associated historically with 
Joan of Arc, who met her death there in 1431 while it was in the 
hands of English troops whose domination was not terminated until 



Fio. 111.—Ftorenoe, Tna Palazzo VEt;ciiiQ. 


1449, Its immnance increased rapidly thereafter and some oF the build¬ 
ings cnectetr or completed in the latter part of the tsth century ate 
among the most impressive ejiamples of late French Gothic or 0 am- 
boj'ant style- The facade of the cathedral CFig- is one of those 
that has been discussed. Another is the Palms de Justice (Fig. i ti), 
which was begun in t493 as the place of mcciing for the Parlenieftt of 
Nomiandy and of which the central and left wings^ ivete finished by 
lyeS; the architects were Jactjties and Robert Leroui!, Like the Palazzo 
Vecchio in Florence, the genera] scheme of the building is an cnlarge- 
cicmt of the current domestic typo {cf. Fig. j 10), for it is built around 
a large court of rather irregular plan with the main block of the struc- 
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tijrt at ihc back and i\vo wings projecting forward from itt tb^ 
trance being no more than a screen wall to close in the Charac¬ 

teristic details of this late or flamboyant phase of Gothic style in France 
are the reversed curves of the pinnacle gables and the flattened arcbes 
flaming the windows on the ground level and in the principal storj% 
Like the ornament on the facade of Rouen Cathiud.rah tltat of the 
Palais de Justice is a screen of lace^like stonework relatively independent 
of the wAl If many of the forms appear to be used primarily for 


Fio, I 11. —Rouen* The Palais Justice. 

decorative effect—such as the flyinc buttresses of the dormer gables in 
the roof—the richness of the resulting impression cannot be denied- 
As a whole, the relatively simple design of the side-wing facade is an 
effective foil to the more elaboraic one of the main part of the struct ure. 

EnTinite variety is the keynote of Gothic it vie whether it be a mo tier 
of the details of a single structure or the different types of building in 
which it is found. In this is a clue to the fundamental purpose of all 
eieative thinking of its itme—to construct a sj-stem in which the multi¬ 
plicity of nature should be resolved into order as a symbol of the 
prvading unity that was Ckd. It is because of the Gothic architect^ 
success in creating such a symbol that in the cathedral of the 13th cen¬ 
tury it is pssible to realiiic, to an extent not appn>ached before or 
sinee^ the validity of religious esperience. Whether Christian or un- 
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btlievcr, the observer cannpt but Fffi] a powerful emotion treated by 
the soaring lines and luminous color and the resultant sense of being 
enclosed in illimitable space. The nature of this emotion which can 
be called only one of religious character has never been more clearly 
stated than in the words of Sugcf^ abbot of the monastery of Saint- 
Denis near Paris and one of the great petsonahdes of the Middle 
Ages: '^Wben the house of God, many colored as the radiance of 
precious jewels^ called me from the cares of this world, then holy medi- 
lation led my mind to thoughts of piety^ exalting my soul from the 
material to the immaterial ^ and I seemed to find my self h as it were, m 
some strange part of the universe which wa$ neither wholly of the 
baseness of the earth, nor wholly of the soentty of heaven, but by the 
grace of God I seemed lifted in a mystic manner from this lovi^er tow'ard 
I hat upper sphere/' 


Chapter VIIL Ardiitectwre of the 
Renaissance in Italy - 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, WHATEVER THERE WAS 
of unity anJ coherence in Eumpean culture can be oscrifaed in the iii'^ 
fluence af the Church, As has been noted elsewhcnjp it was the sole 
Lnstiiniion of sudi comprehensive authority in Eurapcp from the time 
of Rome's dechne as an autonomous political and economic entity^ as 
to be able to give direction to the prevailing thought and feeling of 
the period; and in so doing, it ivas instrumentil in creating the most 
abstract and spiritual philosophy in the western vrorld. At the same 
tune, the exisienee of secular elements In mediaeval culture must be 
realized; although iheic were ohvays subordinate to the dominant spir¬ 
itual ones, their importance in the later Middle Ages of the r4Lh and 
15th centuries became increasingly greater, as has bezen observed in 
the architectural rcBeciion thereof in the growing numbirr and ostenta¬ 
tion of buildings of non-religious character in northern Europe that 
W'ere then built. The eventual autcc>me of this trend was inevitably 
the reversal of the relative importance of religious and secular elements 
in European culture. The place where this is first apparent was Italy, 
and the time when it began to be clear was in the early 15th century^ 
in the period known in general as the Renaissance, 

A partial explanation for the initial apparance of the w*ay of think¬ 
ing that is characteristic of the Renaissance in Italy is to be found m 
the economic historv of that region. Thmiighout the entire mediaeval 

G riod, the most traveled routes of trade with the East had been through 
ily and it was as Jradmg posts on these rmiies that many of the ddes 
in northern and central Italy grew up to become Dr|anized communi¬ 
ties with unified civic governments* Venice and MiTan+ Florence and 
Pisa were among the leaders in this development—all owing theh im¬ 
portance to success in contributing to the flourishing trade in goods 
from the Orient, in the manufacture of such commodities as wool and 
leather, and in the establishment of banking facilities and other in¬ 
stitutions basic to oomrucrce that brought to them ultimaiely the con* 
trol of much of the business of the Occidental world. Paralleling these 
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cconomk factors in fhe background of Rtnaisainre Italy was die early 
esLahlishmeni iherc of pLiticul insdtutions of somewhat different char¬ 
acter from tliose vehich ^^cre to be found elsewhere in Europe, f'hc 
feudal aristtxTacy that had deieioped in France and Germany and 
England in die wake of Charlemagne s dissolving empire had never 
been as numerous or powerful in Italy and the foundation of civil 
bexlies called cummuiies which are similnar in some respeas to the citv- 
slates of classic Crecce is to lx- noted in Italy at a date appreciably 
earlier ih^n any eoinpaniblc development in northern Eurupe^ Many 
of these communes eamc in time to be dominated by IndividuaU or 
by families—the Sforcas of Milan, the Gonmgas of Mantua, the 
Malatestas of Rimini and the hledici of Florence^but these owed their 
auihority nominally to the free choice of the communes themselves; 
and in tho case of Florence, the simulation at least of democratic pro- 
cwlure in govern mem was a basic factor in the firm grasp <if die Medici 
upon tho affairs of the city during the J^th centurv. 

lm|>ortant though ccontimic and politico] factors are in coniributing 
to the character of the Renaissancep tliey are not sudicient in ihcm- 
selve* to explain it or iis development. The literal meaning of the word 
Renaissance is ''rebirth" and in using it to characterize the period m 
qucsiicm as a wliok% there is a direct rcFcrenec to the reappearance tit 
tlui lime of a new interest in classicism. This has been accounted for 
ai she consetjuence of suddenly dismvering many examples of antique 
art, long buried statueSp or treasures of Creek and Roman literature 
that had been lying unread for centuries in monasterv libraries. r\e- 
cording lo this theory^ the Renaissance came atxiut through attempts 
to emulate this heauly of past ages which had been revealed anew to 
the eyes of mctljacval man, and it was the result of striving to revitalize 
the forms whidi hud been created original ly in giving cjipressjon to 
the ideals of the classic world. Such a conception of Renaissance think- 
ing IS given a measure of support by the undeniably clas^ik character 
of many elements in it, but as a complete explanation it is suixrfidal 
and inadequate, 

rhe character of Renaissance culture is an indication of the reorienta¬ 
tion of European thought aivay from the abstract and spirinial values 
of mediaeval culture toward more material ones. In the Middle Ages, 
mun was of no impriance save as he was a part of the Church, and 
the physical earth was only a prodng ground For the soul where it 
was prepared for the ultimate realises to be found in the next world. 
In the Renaissance, mans inherent dignity was once mare perceived 
in a wav cr^parable in some respects to that of classic antiquity, and 
in addition, the world in which he lived W'as no longer thought to be 
only a symbd but was con^ideTed as something of fundamental and 
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mtrinsit: signlficajic^. The interest in naiurc ihal is apparent in Ren¬ 
aissance thinking may seem at hrst lo be □ logical cutet^me of the 
realistic vkw of material forms in tlio Middle Ages. Bui metliacval 
realism is an outgrmvth of the conception then prevalent of ndiutc as a 
manifcsiation of divine purpise while that of the Renaissance is sci- 
end he in the modern sense in being bom o[ a searching inqumtiveness 
about things uhich are believed to haw meaning in and of themselves 
rather than merely as s^rmbols in a pieviotisly determined order of an 
abstract nature. It was in the RenaiiSiincc that an objectively analytical 
point of view toward nature is found For the first time; and as the most 
important institution therein, man once mure became the focal point 
of human interest rather than being rctluced to ihe status of a cog 
in a theological machine. In its basic humanism* Renaissance thoughc 
is distinguished from that of the Mkidle Ages in a much more signifi¬ 
cant way than by its classicism. 

At the same time, it is because of Renaissance humanisrn that the 
art forms in which it: is expressed have an undeniable affinity with 
those of classic antiquity. The essentially syTnb-jlic character rjf medi¬ 
aeval art made it a p<xir vehicle at best for the expressw>n of ideas in 
which an objcciiv'e interest in man and nature is intrinsic^ while classic 
art is conditioned in large measure by jprecisely similar interests. Instead, 
therefore^ of saving that discovery of examples of classic art ivas In¬ 
st ru menial in creating the Rena'issance point of view, it would be 
more nearly conecl to stale that it was the furmarion of that point of 
view that made possible the redisicovety of the principles of classic 
This Ls borne out by the fact that during the Middle Ages there had 
been □ fairly extensive knowledge of antique art in Euro^- and even 
some attempts to reptuduce its forms, but wiihout stimulating a renais^ 
sance like that which is found in the i jih and r6th centuries in Italy. 
Mere knowledge of die forms was not enough, for an attitude sytnp- 
thutic to them and with capability of understanding them was first 
rieeessary. Tltcre is also in this consideration anc^the^ explani.ttion for 
the initial appearance of such appreciation and understanding in Italy 
instead of jn other parts of Europe where cctmomic and p.i|itical ct>n- 
ditions may have been quite as Favr»mhle- For the classic habit of 
thought WAS always strong in Italy, cviin in the Middle Roman’ 

esque and Gothic'buildings in Iia'l;^ often s^m more like classic skele¬ 
tons clothed in mediaeval details than anything else and some mcdiaival 
sculptures there executed make this even mote apparent Cef- 
For Italy, the Renaissance w'SS simply a reversion to the classic pint of 

view that was htT rightful heritage. 

It should not be assumed from this that Renaissance afchitectural 
style was created by a process of mpying Roman buildings. It was 
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rather a matter of wsmg cla^ic decorative vocabijlanes primarily and 
stmcturdl ones to a lesser degree, hut employing them in ways that, as 
\silJ be seen* are basically di^erent from those of Roman and Gfeeh 
builders; for with his heritage of mediaeval structural technique, the 
Renaissance architect was unable to reproduce: the forms of aniique 
architecture as the literary humaimts of the Lime, with the greater 
resources of verbal expression, were able to copy those of ancient lit¬ 
erature. It should be obser^'ed. moreover, that tne classic models avail- 
able to the Renaissance designer were limited to Roman examples, for 
Greece was a part of the Orient culturally speakine at that dme; three 
and a half centunes vt^enc to pass before Creek art became well enough 
known to western Europe to have any appreciable effect upn its cre¬ 
ative efforts. 

In the increasingly material culture of Europe in the 15th and 16th 
centuries^ the dominance of the Chutch was progressively less apparent 
in a spiritual sense and the character of religious thought became quite 
different in those times than it had been during ibe Middle Ages. 
Tl^e great rcv^olt against its spiritual authority that W'as the Refcmna- 
tiun was directed^ in fact, against the prevailingly profane principles 
guiding the Church in a time when it competed with temporal rulers 
for worldly fniw^a—a far cry from the state of affairs in J077 when 
llenry IV of Germany had acknowledged his subordinacy to Pope 
Gregory V-^Il in the snows al Gmnssa and thus provided a sjTnbol of 
the Church's supreme control of human destiny. Bui the atmosphero 
was loo rarefied in the w'orld of the spirit in which man was forced 
to live in the Middle Ages when the value of the individual vs-as de¬ 
termined solely by the part he was willing to play as an insignificant 
and anonyttscius unit in an intellectually [icrfect but abstract order 
mainiained bv inexorable principles. An unconscious revolt against the 
impersonal s^'Siematizing of mediaeval thought began even before the 
end of the Gothic period; its effect on aichitectura! style has already 
been noted and will be seen elseudiere in the sculpture and painting 
of France in the r4lh and i5lh centuries. It is this same revolt that is 
the animating spirit of Francois Villon's poetry and, in a more genial 
form, infuses the doctrines of St. Francis of Assisi with a kindlv spirit 
very different from the austere principles voiced by Bernard of Clair- 
%'aux. It is by such changes in ^niinient as these that the place of 
the Church in Eumpe of the Renaissance is distinguishL-d from that 
which it held in the ^liddlc Ages; it is now^ a part of human ex|>erience 
but not all of it; spiritual vTilues still have significance, but material 
ones must also be taken into account. 

Renaissance humanism explains one final distinction between ibe 
arts embexlying its principles and those of the Middle Ages which will 
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be jmjTictliaidy apparent in considering the facts concerning the tihihu- 
ments themselves—^the importance of the cneaTors of those Fontis as 
individuals, [n tlie mediaeval penexJ^ as has been pointed out, the 
individual was submerged in the community; in the Renai&ssinee, he 
emerges from that impersonal social order and claims the right to 
express his ideas in his own way and thus ercxiies in the arts the con¬ 
cept of the modem, self-conscious artist. Previously die arts had been 
the expression of communal rather than individual experience^ a fact 
which is true of the classic as vi-cU as mediaeval styles^ This does not 
minimize the importance of meri like Iktinos and Katliknnes who built 
the Parthenon, or Isidorus of Miletus and Anthemius of Tralles, the 
designers of 1 lagia Sophia, or Robeit dc Lu^^rches who was the archi- 
tfCL of the cathedral at Amiens; rather it emphasi;tes the fact that dieir 
names are bright spots in the anonymoias glocm that cibscuros those of 
their equally brilliant conicmpoiaries- All this is changed in the Ren¬ 
aissance. llje architect no longer builds solely for the greater glmy 
of the country or city in which he lives, or for the greater glory of 
God; he builds to win honor for himself in this world and in order that 
his name may live on in h^storj" after his death. 

A. Tite Eari.t Renaissance 

It is perhaps s^mbtilic that the year 1401—^fiist in the i5th cen- 
turtr—diPuld have witnessed an event which can well he Liken as 
the' beginning of Renaissance art^ a compeiiiion established by the 
governing body of the city of Florence to deternime the artist who 
should execute 3 pair of bronze doors for the Baptisteiy^ of the city. 
Two works w'ere chosen foi the final stage m the contest^ one by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti and the other by Filippo Brunellesoo di Brunelleschi 
(1577-1446). both men of gCH5d standing in the goldsmiths guild of 
the chv to which all sculptors had to belong in thr>se Jays* ITie final 
award \vcnt to Ghiberti iind such was Bruncllesco's chagrin that he 
detenu ined forthwith 10 seek success in a field where his supremacy 
would be unchallenged. With this as his motivLT he went to Rome in 
1403^ Liking with him a youth named Donatello w^ho was destined for 
great distinction as a sculptor-^ here for a number of years he studied 
and measured the great examples of Roman architecture. 

Brunellcsco‘5 researches in llic methods and forms of Roman archi¬ 
tecture came to fruition in 14^0 when^ after three y'eai^ of argum^t. 
he %vas commissioned to build a dome over the crossing of the Cathedral 
of florence (Fig. 113). This huge building, approxiinately 500 feet 
in length, had been begun in 1296 in the 1 usean Gothi^c style whose 
chief characieristic was a lavish use of colored marble for dcraranoti 
similar in principle to that seen in Roman architecture^ ihi: designer 
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ViTSS Arnolfo di Cinibio, who had designed the Palazzo Vecchb in 
Florence (Fig- i iijt Arnolfo died shortly after work sorted on the 
building and his place was taken by Giotto the painier in 1336, under 
whose direction the beautiful campanile at the western end of the 
structure was erected. Work eontinued under various supennsors dur 
ing the 14th century atid the structure was complete to the level of 
the dome springing when Bruneilesco returned to Florence from Rome 
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in 14^ 7 ' ^he dome itself was lacking. Its construction presented 
considcnihle dilliculties; the base from which it was to rise was i 8 o foei 
above the floor {>f the building and nearly 140 feel in diameter; the 
area to be covered was octagonal and the dome had to be built without 
centering to keep expimse at a itlinimuni- With Kis knowledge of 
Roman methods of consimctton, lirunellesco professed ability to erect 
the dorne, hut an obstacle to his being awarded the commission ap¬ 
peared in the refusal of tite Opera del a cc^mmittcc with the 

power of final and absolute decision regarding all matters ttertaining 
to the physical fabric of ihc building as w-os commonly the case in 
mediaeval times—lo permit him to proceed until his plans had been 
submitted and approved by its mcrmWrs. This Brunclfesco refused to 
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dot saying ihat if h<? did^ ciciii for the accomplish merit of the toik 
that he felt should rightfully be his would go to the Opera The threcr- 
j'car straggle that ensued between architect and committee was in 
many ways a symbol of the conflict between the old and the new orders, 
mediaeval impersonalism against Renaissance individualism. Symbolie 
too was the outcome, for Brunellcsco won his way and his name has 
been associated ivith the dome of Florence Cathedral cv'cr sinee- 

[n its linal form, the dome of Florence Cathedral is the result of 
combining classic and mediaeval structural methods with the latter 
predominant, li is a skeleton of ribs^-cight massive ones rising from 
the angles of the octagonal base and tw-o in each space between mak¬ 
ing a total of twenty'four—^supporting blocks of stone, llic whole is 
poimed in profile to tighten ihc lateral thrusts which are olfset by belts 
nf stone and wnotlen beams bolted together that surround the dome 
near its base' these belts arc buried in the masoniyv but they arc none 
the less essential to the stability of the structure for being invisible. 
The dome is thus not one at all in rhe sense that comprabk forms in 
Roman or Bi-zaniine building am, hut is rather an eight-sided vault 
whose (hrusts are compcnSiUed in the manner usual in Italian Gothic 
ctmstruccion, by lying the ends of the arches logethct. The high pitch 
of the sides of the dome was also an aid in building it wdthout center¬ 
ing. for the ribs and the filling could be raised without external support 
to 3 oonsiderahle height, after ivhich the small amount of scaffolding 
necessary^ to close in the opening at the top was hung from the ribs 
themselves. It was completed by 14^6 with the exception of the lantern 
tower at the apex; this was hnished in 1461+ fifteen years after Brunel- 
Icsco's dc^th^ 

In view of Brunellesco's long studies of Roman architecture, Jt might 
be thought that his dome in Florence would have been ^"ery much 
like that of the Pantheon in Rome (Figs. 57. 58) and some features 
of construction are similar in them. A considerable difference is appar¬ 
ent in the effects created, howewer, csjjecially externally. The dome nf 
the Pantheon is chiefly impressive when viewed from within, while the 
one at Florence is the dominant feature of the exterior design w^lth its 
ainriltnear form admirably set off by the lines of Giotto's slender 
campanile at the western end of the building. In order so to dominate 
the considerable bulk of the building supprting it, the dome of neces¬ 
sity had to be rather high and it rises more dian 100 Feet above its 
iflc^foot-high base. In the interior, the actual height is so great that 
its effect w'ould be somewhat impaired wtztc. there not an inner donte 
a little loiver than the one visible on the outside but supported on the 
same set of ribs that sustain the outer one. Since the 15th century. 
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nearly all monumental domes have been built in accordance vdih these 
principlf:!». 

The impression of size and loftiness created by die external design 
of the Florenrine dome is one ot the out ending points of dilferenre 
between it and earlier examples of the same arcbiiectural form stich as 
those of the Roman Pantheon and fiagla Sophia at Constantinople 
(Fig. 69), In them, exterior effectiveness was saciificcd do stnictuial 
necessityp for the crowning domes are hemmed in by the buttressing 
masses essential to their stability. This mcchiinical function i$ per¬ 
formed for Bmncllesco s dome by the girdles of stone and limber buried 
in the masonry, its beauty of form thus being obtained at the expense 
of a complete statement of structural fact. I leretn Lies one of the most 
significant points of difference between □fchiietiural thinlcing of the 
Renaissance pericxl and that which was respnsible for the Greek and 
Ciothic styles. In both of the latter^ beauty of form is a concomitant 
of constnaction; the essential character of a building erected in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of either one can be grasped only if the struc¬ 
tural factors mv-olved are understfXKi. In Renaissance architecture, 
problems of construction play little or no part in determinine the foou 
of buildings. The dome of the Cathetlral of Florence is icalTy a wult, 
but the buttressing essential to its stability contributes nothing to its 
visual effecr, concealed as it is in the masonry. In thus suborthnating 
structural facts to formal effects, Bruneilesco's attitude is one that is 
to bo ti^ical of Renaissance architects in geneml who strafe in their 
designs to realize preconceived ideals of ^^auty instead of thinking 
primarily in terms of construction which had 10 bo integrated and uni¬ 
fied in the final effect 

A chapel built by Brundlesco for the Pazai family of Flotcnce 
(Figs. ii4p ii>) illustrates the preoccupation of the Renaissance archi¬ 
tect with problems of formal design rather than construction even more 
clearly than the dome of the Florcniinc Cathedral Although it tvas 
built in the C^othic cloister of Santa Croce Cihe facade and lower of 
which can be seen above the mof of the Cathedral in the illustratioti 
in Fig. it is completely in the Renais&mcc manner of which it 

was probably the first ecclesiastic example erected since k was begun 
about 14Z0 and completed by 1429. It is a rectangle in plan and is 
covered by a dome on pendentives within, flanked by barrel vaults on 
the cross axis. Another dome is in the center of the portico or loggia 
that forms the lower part of the fa^idc; ii too is flanked bv barrel 
v'aults which extend 10 the outer ends of the porch and arc masked 
by the pilastered and paneled ivall supported by the Corintluan 
columns of the portico. Here more than in the Cathedral dome are 
the results of Bnincllesco's Roman studies apprent; the idea of a 
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dome on pGnd<!ntive^ is By^aniine, but the cotfejed ornament that covers 
it is in the best Roman tradition (cf. Figs. 56, 58) and ih^: Corinthian 
order is likewise, in both general proportions and the detail of the 
capitals. Further direct Teferenccs to Roman procedure appear in the 
band of strigils or wavy flutings at the top of the masking wall and in 
the triangular pediment oF the portal. 



Ollier than the domeovci' the interior of which only an ongk penden^ 
ti%*e[ is shown in the illusiraiion (Fig. 11^), the most striking feature 
of the internal design is the decomtion* Applied pilasters on the walls 
support an applied entablature from which moulding and framin-g 
arches rise o-n each of the principal walls and in the niche where the 
altar stands Within the narrow rectangles thus fonned art panels with 
arched heads and sculptured medallions, and the shallow- barrel vaults 
fianking ihe central dome on the cross axis of the interior are orna¬ 
mented with panels enclosing rosettes. The archiiectuTal elements in 
the decoration arc in the classic tradition—Corinthian pilasters, the 
entablature above and the pnels vi^ilh rosettes. As ornament, their 
elfectivchc:^ is heightened by ihe contrast between the color of the 
stone from which Siey are carved which is gniy-grcon, and the cream 
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of the stucco walls. Ii is easy to see that the charaeler of these principal 
features of the interior design is determined not by structural ncccs- 
sirj- of any kind but solely from desire lo create with them a |ialiem 
of form and color that will be eifective by virtue of pleasing tones and 
proprtions. The latter arc a consequence of employing simple geo¬ 
metrical shapes as the basis oF the design and re|X?aring them through^ 
outL the halF'Circle of the pnel heads, for instance, echoes the larger 
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ones of the barrel vaults and aichea supporting the dome, and the 
rectangles framed by the pilasters are of the same dimensions and 
propcirttons as those formed by the exterior prtico columns, in the 
facade design, a similar concern for mathematically coordinaii.^ forms 
is seen: the height of the applied order of pilasters on the upper mask¬ 
ing wall with its arrhitmve is one-half that of the columns beneath 
with their architrave, and the wall itself is divided into almost exact 
squares by the pibsiers. Here, too, semicircular arches provide a cur¬ 
vilinear foil for the predominant rectangularity of the balanced and 
syinmetrical whole. 

Inasmuch as Bmnellesoos intention was to produce a visually pleas¬ 
ing design by tht^ various relationships, the result may be legltimalely 
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cnticizcd IF this end 3 s not ntmincd. For exfiETiple^ tKc mathtmatical 
relationsliip between ihe pilastered wall above the colonnade and the 
colonnade itself is ovenstndied and obvious, and contributed in some 
degree to the impression that the wall is too heavy for its supports^ 
which it IS m fact as well as appearance for some of the columns have 
split under the tveight resting on thenir Their equal speing on cither 
side of the central arch is another debatable characterisiic of ihe design 
since this prevents any suggesdon of franiing the composition as a 
whole tvhich can be done in such a pattern only by stressing the ouiei 
accents in one way or another; as was the case in eliissic pcrisJylar 
coiTipositions, the problem of the angle support, Avhciher in higgias 
such as this or in courtyards surrounded by arcades, w^as one that chah 
lenged ihc skill in design of many Renaissance architects. Finally^ the 
Fa^de is open to criticism for its lack of scale; there is no indication 
of its actual si^T which is not inconsiderable since the columns of the 
portico are nearly iwertty-Bvc feci in height, while its apprent size ii 
if anything quite smalh 

Bruneilesco is said to have been animated by a desire '^lo restore 
TO light the good manner of arrhitccture,' meaning the classic, and 
it is thus imprunt to precive Hie differences in principle between his 
of thinking architecturally and that of the Middle Ages with which 
he "was consciously breaking in the Pasai ChapL Most obvious of 
these is his emplovnment of classic ds^coradve motives which have little 
or nothing to do with the structural features of the building. DilFerem 
too is the balanced syTomeiTy^ of the design as compared w-ith the pic¬ 
turesque asymmetry of comparable mcdtacval forms. Yet it should not 
be assumed that BruncUesco is Ihinking as a Greek or Roman would, 
for all the accuracy with which he has repruduced certain elements 
of their architectural styles. 11 is building lacks the organic integration 
of structural and decorative elements that would be found in a Creek 
templet for instance, and even in such a detail as the applied order 
which seems to prallcl Roman usage, he employs it not as a form 
descriptive of structural function hut for decora[ivc reasons. His use of 
classic forms was motivated by an almost naive delight in being able tn 
reveal his know ledge of them' hui his way of using them still has much 
of the modiaev^al in it since the effect is one not of inherent and organic 
unitv hut of a piling up and mu hi plication of detail. Tlie undeniable 
charm of the building lies in the freshness and novelty of his treat¬ 
ment of this detail which is eloquent of the new and vivacious interest 
of the Renaissance in both its classic pst and its—for that lime^—mod¬ 
em present. 

k was cliamcteristie of the Renaissance attitude that secular archi¬ 
tectural forms should have early attracted attention as w^onhy of nionu- 
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mental treatment and the first half tif the J5ih centut^^ in Florence 
witnessed the erection of a number of places built for the wealthj 
burghers then becoming the most inElucniial class in the city. Such 
was the Medid-Rkatrdi Palace (FigSp u6, 117), begun Ln 1444 by 
Michelostso Michelozzi (ca. 139^1471} for his mtron Coamo de' 
Medici^ then the focemost citizen of Florence* and finished by 1459. 
The building passed into the ownership of the Riccardi family in the 
16th century^ (hence the hyphenated name) and underwent modifica¬ 
tions in design in t j 17^ when some of the original arched openings of 
the ground story were transformed into peSmented windovv^, and 
again in 1715^ when the original length or ten bays was increased to 
the present seventeen, in plan it is a hollow rectangle, built around 
a court in the same fashion as the earlier Palazzo Vecchio CFig- iii) 
and the later Famese Palace in Rome (Fig, 124), %vUh the facade ris¬ 
ing dirccilv from the street. 

Externally* the chief features in design of the Mcdici'Riccardi Palace 
are the rusdcatlon of the wall surface, the treatment of the window 
oi’>enings in the second and third stories, the use of mouldings 10 dis¬ 
tinguish the different lovuh in elevation and the crowning comice 
(Fig. ri6). Of these features, the first tw^o arc more or less traditional 
Ln FJorentine architecture:. The window's are divided by central mulliorts 
into two lights for each opening, and if the muUions themselves are 
in the form of Carinihian colonnettes* the divided window owning 
is found in earlier buildings like the Palazzo Vcfxrhio (Fig, 111;, Thf 
rough stone of the West story of the exterior is also a characteristic 
of the older structure where, however* it appears uniformly in all parts 
of the external elevation, whereas Michelozzo has distinguished the 
three levels of his elevation by varying the surfaces; they arc massively 
irregular on the ground story, with snwoth Faces on the second but 
with the joints between the stones emphasized by beveling the angles* 
and the third smooth-faced throughout. In so treating the exterior of 
the building, Michelozzo has been able to create a sense of scale* for 
the dilferent parts are at the same time related to and distinguished 
from each other. The horizontal emphasis created by the mouldings or 
stringcourses between the stories also aids in ginng scale to the struc¬ 
ture whose external bulk Is dominated in effect by die bold and massive 
Cornice surmounting it. These two fcaturcii—ihc stringcourses and the 
cornice—have no counlerparts in nvedlaev'al Florentine building. The 
detail in them is classic in character, the dentils of the mouldings and 
the modilUons of the cornice for example; and in their general Function 
in the design there is a direct reference to Roman practice, for by their 
use MLchebzzu has been able to invest his building w^ith formal unity 
of a character quite different from that of the m^iaeval palace from 
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which he took some features. In Us self-amtam«l symmetry, the ex¬ 
terior of the Medici-Riccardi Pabcc represents a composiiionol ideal 
thut is inhcremly classical in feeling just as does Brunellescos Pazzi 
Chapel (Fig. ii4)p but with mote character from its efifeedve scale 
ihat is due in part at least to the retention of some traditional elements. 
Many classic details are to be noted in the Court of the Mediri- 
RiccaiJi Palace (Fig, 117) as svell as on the exterior. Vaulted prticocs 
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surround it^ the colonnade arches springing from columns with modi¬ 
fied Composite capitals in the manner of certain late Roman examples^ 
The arches are moulded on their c?iternal faces and the same profile 
Is tested horizjontally in the entabbture restino upn them. As in 
the design of the Pazzi Chapel fa^de, structural considerations play 
no part in determining the form, for the groined vaults of the porticoes 
are built tvith tie-rods instead of buttresses to offset their thmsts. Also, 
as in the design by Bruncllesco^ the arcade is lacking in sense of ade¬ 
quate suppfpft at the angles in consec|uence of the uniform spacing of 
the columns and in seeming too light foi the walls above. Tliese arc evi¬ 
dence of unfamiliariiy with the basic principles of a structural vocabu- 
Ury that is sill I appreciaicd more than It is understood l bter architects 
are to improve upon these effects by virtue of greater understandings 
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But here its in the sculpture and jtaintinjj of the ihUne period in the 
earfv 15th century in Florence, there is the charm of freshness and the 
appeal of a naU'e vision that docs much to offset all that may righifully 
be siiid by wjy of academic criticism. 

'Hie hicdid-Riccaidi Palace is an important building in the histo^ 
of architecture fo't it represents the first stage in transition iTOim the 
concept of domestic architecture embodied in the mediaeval fortress to 
that of the city house- As one of the first buildings in I^naissance 
style to incorporate such ideas, it was inHuential irt creating a 
vvnieh was continued in Florence until far into the rfith centuiy an 
was also a potent factor in determining the style of many important 
buildings in other parts of Italy as well. Significant too U its niJc as 
the borne of the Medici family which probably contributed as much as 
any compamble social organism to the fonTiaiion of Renais^nce cul¬ 
ture of the 15th century; within its walls occurred incidents that vitally 
affected not only the course of Florentine history but that of the entire 
western world. The treasures of art It once hou^ form the nucleus 
of one of the greatest extant coUeciitms of Renaissance s^lpiure and 
painting, and the picturcsrjue Pnacession of the Magi painted on the 
walls of its chapel V BentriKO Goraoli CFig- in which the inem- 

bets of the Medici family arc represented as some of the V\ ise Men 
from the East, is a priceless source of knowledge regarding the costumes 
and customs of the time when it was executed, ^ 

Bfunellesco and Michcloa?^ were of the first generation of Renaiv 
since architects in that the classic style was a source of pleasure and 
inspiration to them. To Leon Battista All>ertl 04'^4 147 ^) was 
wise a source of inspiration, but the use he made of it was of son^what 
different character, as is seen in the facade of the ftncellm \ 

Florence CFig. 118). Begun in 1446 and completed in 1455 . >t follows 
the fiencral tvvc of the Medici-Riccaidi Palace in its three-stonod eleva¬ 
tion and in certain details like the windows which are openings wl^ 
frame's are flush with the wall and divided by colonnette mullions. The 
effect h lc55 massive mi more omste than that s>f Michelo^^s 
however, and the primary decorative scheme is not lusticauon hut a 
system of superimposed pilasters of modified Corinthian 

types which are used in the Roman manner Ccf. Fig* 5O ivith one 
Older including a complete entablature, for each story'. In so using 
the iirdcrs, Alberti developed a motive tkstined for great popu^ty 
in the later 15th century' and for further elaboration in the i6ib, / 
difficultV involved was the treatment of the main cornice which takes 
ihe place of the entablatures used for the two lower orders m the top¬ 
most one but which had to be made much more massive m proportion 
than they ate in oider to cap the building as a whole with any degree 
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of success and yet {.-ould not be entirely out ttf scale with the order of 
which it is theoretically a part. In trying to effect a eomproinise between 
these ttvo formal functions, Alberti was forced to forego the l»ltl and 
vigorous ptoEle of Michelozzo's comice of the Medici-Riocattii Palace 
and his structute is somewhat less foiceful in character as a result, 

Other than the innovation of the superimposed pilasters applied to 
the wall, the decoration of the Rucellai Palace facade consists of rustica¬ 
tion of the surfaces enclosed by the orders which is similar to ^at of 
the second story of Medici-Riccardi Palace CF'S- r ^rid continuous 
friezes of delicate arabestjues in low relief that replace in the en* 
tablaturcs the stringcourses of Michelozzos design. The rustication is 
only simulated in some places, notably the arched window heads, the 
pattem of the supposed pints being dc'terminod not by the size of 
the stone blocb employed but hv desire to pnxluce an cwcn and uni- 
form elTcet, a detail revealing the Renaissance tendency to divor« 
structure and ornament that has been noted elsewhere. As^ a study in 
formal relationships other than those mentioned, Albertis de^gn is 
notable for its fine balance of solids and voids and for the effective 
rhythm resulting from slight variations in the widths of the bays framed 
bv the applied pilasten. those enclosing the doors being a little wider 
than the others. It is by this device that Alberti obtains variety' and 
suGficsts scale in his facade which is as notable for its lyric delicacy as 
is Micheltfzao’s fot its rugged boldness. In both the Mcdici-Rtccardi 
and Rucellai Palaces, the original interior designs have been subse¬ 
quently modified, but rooms of the period in other places (cf. Fig. 611) 
make it possible to complete in imagination the settings m which the 
Florentine burghers lived in the ijth century. , , , 

The greatest difference in principle between Albertis use of classic 
architecroml forms and that of Brunellesco and Michelozzo is the 
former’s employment of them in accordance with Roman theory as coiv 
trasted with the compositions of the older men which might be said 
to be illiterate bv comprison with his academically justifiable arrange' 
ments. This is tome out by what is known of the men ihemselvei 
Brunellesco and Michelozzo u-ere craftsmen trained m the use of their 
hands and capable of demonstrating by esamplc just bow a stone 
should be cut and laid. Alberti was a scholar and humanist, versed 
in Utin and an accomplished author, mathematician, pmlcr, ^ulptor 
and poet as well as architect. In the laiicr capacity, he was a designer 
and director in the sense that a modem architect is, rather than the 
master mason of mediaeval times to which Brunellesco and Michelozzo 
are motccomprahle. His scholarly intCTests letl him to make a profound 
studv of the writings of Vitruvius, the Roman architectural theorist of 
the "ist century A.n., a manuscript copy of which had been found and 
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ideniified in the Sivis* inonaster>^ of Saint Gall in 1414: jVlbeiti's own 
theories of architeCTUn)] design as liet forth in the book he wrote, char- 
acteristicaUy enough in Latin and called De Re or Coit- 

cmjxjfg Briifiing, are deeply exjtoned by the principles of the Roman 
wnier. Albcais book which was composed about 1450 and published 
in [4B64 was instninicntal in trstablishing his own soineivhat academic 
theories as one of the fundamental factors in subsequent architectural 
practice in the Renaissance. In making classic usage as well as clas^e 
fonns the basis of his creative thinking, Alberti was similar to many 
artists in other fields during the later J5th ccntuiy- in ltalv% the prin¬ 
ciple implicit in his attitude of creation in accordance Avith a precon' 
ceived and consciously maintained ideal of beauty is in direct contrast 
to that of an intuitively felt and emotionatly attained one in the 
Middle Ages. 

The character of Renaissance conceptions of architectural beauty is 
clearly revealed in Alberti s remodeling between 1450 and 1468 of the 



Ftc. 119.—Rimini. San FfiANCttseo. Exteriofp 


i^th-century church of San fraticesco in Rimini (Fig. 119)- ‘The 
project was undermken for Sigismondo iMalatesta, the Tyrant of Rimini, 
and svas one calculated to appeal to Albertis classical and humanist 
tastes for the remtxleled structure was to he a hall of fame in which 
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Sigi^mondo'^ misiress l^ita and die members of his "academy*" founded 
10 study tilt: masterpieces of classsic literature. were to be butied. Over 
the brick core of the earlier building, Alberti spread a marble veneer 
that vvnuld have iransforraed the fai^adc into a veritable Roman arch 
of triumph had the projtctod upper scory' been completed, the design 
being a direct adaptaiioni of a Roman gate that still stands in the walls 
of Rimini. It is probably the hrst Renaissance building in which an 
effort was made to reproduce the general form as well as the details 
of a classic architectural t}'pe» and the full eniablature breaking out 
over die semi-detached cufumtiiS of the Fa^^tide creates an effect com¬ 
parable in ostentation to that seen in many late Roman buildings, an 
impression intertsifitsd in the camng of the richly moulded and podi- 
menicd doorway. A great deal of the sculpture of the building is by 
Agostino di Duccio and its lightness and delicacy do much to rcUcve 
what would other^vise be a rather drj' design. Fhe ^niches along the 
side of the building were to receive the ashes of Stgismondos asso¬ 
ciates in sarcophagi copied after those employed in classic Roman times. 

Florentine art limits weie the first in Italy to develop consistent styls 
in accordance with Renaissance principles, and Florence is the city in 
tvhich the character of the Early Renaisiance phase of the arts is most 
clearly and comprehensively defined. Its commercial importance and 
economic power as one of the grerat centers of banking and of \vool 
manufacture in the 15th century may have been pirtly fcs[wnsLble for 
this, but it can hardly be doubted that the free and demociattc atmos¬ 
phere of the citv in which originality tif thought and intellectual 
rariosity were en^uraged did much to further the spirit of imaginative 
crcarivcness and a receptive attitude towartl the results it achieve^- 
Smeh an atmosphere did no! exist in all pans tif Italy at this time. In 
Venice, for instance, although ihc economic picture W'as highly favor¬ 
able in consequence of the citys flourishing Trade ivith the Near East, 
originality of thought was not encouraged by a govemmeni w^hicb x™ 
theoretically republican but actually an oligarchy exercising desporic 
contml and* possessing final judgment over ail aspects oF life in the city 
and its possessions. The restraining effect of such circumstances upon 
the archiicnute of Venice is evident in the continuation in it of many 
mediaeval forms even long after the innoi-ations of Brunellcsco and 
Micheloao had given vs-JV to other and later ones in Florence. It 
should also be noted, hmveter, that there were no classic remains m 
Venice, which had not been □ Roman city but was founded m 568 bv 
inhabitants of the northern inland region of Italy fleeing from invad* 
ing Lombards. They thus lacked the dirc-ct classical heritage of which 
the Florentines wttre so proud. Renaissance motives are an importation 
there in a certain sen^ as csmpafcd with the wTiy they were regarded 
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m Rorcncc and even elsewhere in northern Italy as for msninee in 
Milan ^ where a rather irnpanant school of archiiectiirc had iu center. 

An cjcample of the tardy appearance of Renaissance architcotutal 
style in Venice U the VendfffrtJiJii Palflccon the Grand Canal (Fig- lao) 
which was designed by Pietro Lombardo C 14^5-1 h was begun 
in 1481, by which time the classical habit had been hmily established 
in Florence through the examples of Bruncllesco and Alberti? but the 
Vcneiian place siill retains so characteristic a mcdiac%^al motive as 



FiCr t^o.—Venice. The VEMDirA.MiM Palace, 


the traceried window with a dividing mullion though ftamed bv supr- 
impsed orders of engaged columns on pedestals and with entablatures 
for the dividing courses between stories. A characteristically Venetian 
effect created by these orders is the triple division of the fa^de respit¬ 
ing from doubling the columns framing the outermost bays; this trl- 
prtite pticm appears in the earliest preserved examples of Venetian 
place architecture and prsisted until the 18th century. Othcr^vise 
the most characteristic feature of the Venetian palace as compred 
with the Florentine type (Figs. n6> ii&) Is the pronounced opnness 
of the fa^i'ade with Its large and ample windows. These look our as a 
rule from spderus salons on the second and third BoorSx over the 
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Grand Canal which was ihe principal ''street" of the city, the fact that 
they are a more nr les invariable characterutic of Venetian domestic 
structures is a lefloction architecturally of the civic peace of die city 
imposed hj' the arbitrary power of its Council of Ten as compared 
with the turbulence of Florence where a somewhat less open street 
Facade was a wise precaution against flying stones and other missiles 
even in the i5tb centu^. 

The naive pleasure with which Brunellesco and Michelozzo regarded 
the art of classic antiquity gave way to Alberti’s scholarly enthusiasm 



Fit;. Ill*—Milan. Saw Sa™o. Cappcila dtUa Pict4. 


in the iniil-i5th century and the clodng years of this piiod brought 
further dcvclopmcnis along this line in the work of Ehimito Bramanie 
c 1444-1514)- Bom in Umbria in oentml Italy, Bramante was a 
painter in his wuih, posibly having studied this art under Piero delb 
Francesca Ccf. Fig. 3^) and certainly being influenced by Mantegna 
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(cf. Fig. 599), <wo of the most creative and classically-minded masteis 
of painting in the ijih century. It tvas in Milan in northern Italy that 
Btamante began his career as an architect, however; here be designed 


Fic. 1 11.— Milan. Sajs Satislo. The Baptistery. Interior. 

the church of Son Saiiro CFiS^- built hetneen and 

14S7, The Cappella della Picta is of the ecntml ty|« in plan, with a 
circular lower level resolved into a Greet cross in the four gabled arms 
of e£|ual length in the second stage, the whole terminating in an oc¬ 
tagonal drum which is surmounted by a slender cylindrical tower and 
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pinnacle. The centra! plan was a type that had great attraction for the 
architects oF the bicr Renaissance since it provided an opportunity to 
develop monumental compusitjons of form and space to an extent which 
the basilican type of structure did not allow. This is quite apparent 
in ihe extedor oF the Chattel (Fig, ill), which is quite imposing in 
effect although of rather rrttKicst dimensions, a consequence of the re- 
lationshx|TS InHween the various parts ot the stniciure which were dc- 
lennined bv giving its silhouette as a whole the form of an C4|uilateral 
triangle. Within this bask geometrical form the anplied pilasters, w^'hosc 
shafts are decorated with arabesques of vases ana foliage on the lower 
level where ihev frame akernate wide pnek and narrow niches, and 
are bent around the angles of the octagonal drum abr^ve, dehne and 
accent the plastic pauerns ftirmed by the difFerent parts of the building. 
In the Bfipfistery of San Saiiro (Fig* ™ the other hand, the prot 
lem was to define interior space and give it adequate scale. An octagon 
in plan, this quality of the space volume is established hy bending the 
angle pilasters, and the desired effect of scale is secured by judicious 
adjustment of the proportions of the upper order to those below. Again 
arabesques are employed to decorate the pilasters—delicate patterns of 
lightly carved but crisplv defined leaves—and the medallions Hanked 
by groups of or nude infants in the panels between loiver and 

up(>er stories are classic in tv|ie and strongly indivadualiited in detaih 
suggesting the possibilitv that Bramante may well have knmvn and ad^ 
mired the sculpture of Donatello (cf. Fig. with its antique over¬ 
tones, as well os the paintings of Mantegna and Piero della Francesca. 

About 1500, Bramante was called from Milan to Rome in iirder 
that he might undertake certain architectural wgAs for the pope, a 
circumstance that made him a transitional figure from the Early 
Renaissance style which is siill apparent in his Milanese designs 10 
the High Renaissance manner of which his Boinan buildings are in 
many ways the initial statement. The differences between the two 
phasU of Renaissance Italian style Avill be noted elsewhere. Here it 
will suffice to observe that the "t fth'Century architects of the Early 
Renaissance worked chiefly in Florence and northern Italy and only 
toivard the close of that period do they reveal more than enthusiastic 
observation of the immediaie and obvious qualities of classic architec¬ 
tural form. Brtmclle^-o's Pam ChapeUnd MicKclozzo's palace for the 
Medici family have many ebssic details of ornament, but the basic 
compositional schemes and the use of the ornament are dictated by 
the feeling of the designer rather than a comprehension of ihe larger 
pbstk relationships that are as much a part of antique architectural 
procedure as the mote immediately observable decoration. Alberti and 
Bramante reveal some perception of these more fundamental qualities 
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of aidhitcctural expression and although ihe ornament of their build 
ii,« has much of the lightness and exuberance tliai is typical of Early 
Renaissiince design in general, it is none the less used as an acccssoiy 
to wellJesigned and planned structures that are given cbaiacier nmre 
by effectivtr relationships of mass and space than by surface decoraUDUx 
It is from their practice and ibeorics that the Italian High Renaissance 
style develops, 

B, The High R^■xAlS 5 A^'ce 

With the turn of the i6th century. Rome became the chief center 
of artistic activity in Italy, and the High Renaissance style whose 
chronological spn falls within the first half of the century is first and 
foremost 3 Roman phenomenon. During the Middle Ages, Rome as a 
city rcHectcd but indifferently its spiritual impttance as the scat of 
the Church. Possibly tlie lowest pint in its physical foTtu|^ occurred 
during the p'riod of the soHzalled "Rabylonian Captivity" from 1305 
to 1^77^ when the papacy was moved to Avignon in France, hui after 
its return to Rome, a number of the ppes who held office in the 15th 
century took steps leading to the artistic regeneration of the city, 
Nichofas V C1447-H55) called Fra Angelico from Florence to paint 
the walls of his chapl with frescoes depicting the lives of Saints 
Stephen and Lauiencc, and Sixtus IV ti 47 i"* 4 ® 4 ^ imprted a EToren- 
tinc architect to build the Sistine ChapI in the Vatican Piilacc be¬ 
tween 1475 and 1481 and painters from Tuscany and Umbria to 
decorate it. Other ppcs such as Pius 11 ^J464'147 i^ and Alexander VI 
Cl49a->503) encouraged the dcv-elopmeni of humanistic and secular 
interests in the papal court that frequently involved practices not at 
all consrstcni with its spiritual character hut which served to create 
an atmosphere favorable to the growth of the attitude reflected in High 
Renaissance style. The names of three ppcs are directly a,ssociatBd 
with this by s'irlue of their patronage of the arts—^Julius It Ct503'i5i3), 
Leo X Cr5i3-tyiO and Clement VU Ci5i3-t534). The rise of Rome 
as the chief artistic center of Italy in the 16th century and of the ppes 
as the chief pirons of the arts is paralleled by the decline of Florence 
and the Medici family from the psition of eminence artistically they 
had attained in the 15th centuty; the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
in t49i and the ensuing unrest in the city well symbolized by Savo¬ 
narola's abortive attempts at reform and the banishment of Piero dc’ 
Medici are episodes in the history of Florence that indicate in so^ 
measure the circumstances of this decline in worldly and creative 
foitunc. Although a number of outstanding artists of the early 16th 
century are Florentine in background and training, and thete arc monu- 
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merits theiie of great importance in the High Renaissance stylc^ the 
leadership is to be sought and Found elsewhere^ largely in Rome. 

Bramante is the hrst name in the history of High Renaissance archh 
tectural style in Romep and the first building there by him—the 



S. Pietro tN Mostoiuo, The TempUtto. 

Tentpietto of Sa» Pietro in jMoniorio (Fig- rip which was finished 
in I joi—^ptovides an outsianding instance of High Renaissanre chaiaC" 
tor in design. Like his earlier churcK of San Saiiro in Milan (Fig. lit)^ 
it is a centrally planned stnitiiirc and is rif rather small dimensions, 
the outside diameter of the wrisiylc being only twenty nine feet; hut 
here lescmbbnces htiMcen the tivo buildings stop. Where the earlier 
one is made up of ssiiicd plastic forms, circular, rectangular and oc¬ 
tagonal, the Roman church is composed entirely in curvilinear patterns 
formed by the circular sanctuat)' and its surrounding peristyle sur¬ 
mounted by a dome resting on a tall drum. The order, too, is less 
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omaiG than in the Milanc3»c structure where it consist^ of arabesque 
paneled pilasters; here the sixteen columns of the peristyle are purest 
Rdtitan Doric, complete with entablature and fricTtc of grcat<st accura^ 
in detail. The balustrade which crowns the lower let el of the 
elevation provides a visual transition to the drum with its recessed 
niches and the dome. As an example of atchiieciural design inteijded 
primarily for monumental effect (it vvas erected on the spt where 
Saint Peter was thought to have met his death), the Tcmpieiio is open 
to criticism for its lack of inherent scale because there is nothing lo 
give an indication of its size when vietx'cd as an isolated building. It 
was planned to be part of an ensemble, however, in a colonnaded court 
W'herc its great dignity and impressiveness would have been more 
adequately accommodated than in its prtsent surroundings. 

Monuotental formality has replacrsd picturesquenoss as the chief 
characteristic «f architectural design, and b^c and reason ate the basic 
expressive aim rather than charm and gaj'ety- These arc the funda* 
mental poinis of difference between San Satire (Fig. 121) and San 
Pietro in Mtmtorio (Fig. 123). In thus leviealing a new attitude, 
Bramanie is an instance of a phenomenon that recurs over and over 
ag^in in the Renaissance, among painiers and sculptors as well as archi¬ 
tects—the development of a more roonumenial, serious and significant 
style upon coming to Rome, The tiL> 5 ison for this can hardly be specified: 
it'mav have been Imm intuitive [lerecption on the ptt of the artists 
of the traditional signihcance of the Eternal City and a feeling of the 
necessity that their eon trihut ions thereto should contain implicit recog* 
nition of its venerable spiritual supremacy. However this may be, it is 
in the mote monumental character of High Renaissance architecture 
that its most distinguishing chafactcristic is to be nbscreed, and with 
it a growing appreciatkm of the need for designs well unified and 
consistent in formal qualities rather than superficially attractive. This 
involved among other things an cxtensii-e devclopracnt of architectural 
theory- as well as structural pracrico and the influence of writing such 
as tltosc of AllK-ni becomes increasingly more apprent with the 
progress of the 16th century. 

In the field of tlomcstic arcbitecture, the Faruise Palace in Rome 
(Figs. 124-126) illustrates certain features of the High Renaissance 
stvlc. Built for Alessandro Famese who was then a cardinal and vi-as 
later to become Pope Paul HI, it was begun in 1517 after the designs 
of Antonio da San Callo the Younger (1485-1546)1 a Florentine who 
was nephew m two tyth-century atchitects trf the same surname from 
whom lie had gotten his early training which w-as completed by work 
with Bramiinte, His pbns were followed only for the first and second 
stories, however; the third with ils comice w-as designed by Michel- 
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angclo BuonarroiJ Ci475-I5^»4)^ The buildmg h a hollow rectangle 
in plan (Fig. 124) and symmeitically djsptJ¥^ in mass with respect 
to both major and minor ajtes. In this k is more or less traditional for* 
as has been noted, the J5th^:cntury Florentine palaces have the same 
general arrangement (Fig. 117). Also reminiscent of Florentine prac- 
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tice is the absence of superimposed orders in the fa^de design, although 
elsewhere in Italy and evtn In some earlier i6ih^ntury palaces in 
Rome the use of the order after the examples of Alberti and Bramanie 
was rather extensil e. Florentine too is the hea'^y com ice, massive in 
proportions and bold in pmjccliont which folicnvs the general pattern 
of that on Micheb220*s Medici RiccartU Palace (Fig. ii6> which 
Michelangelo must have known well since it was ho who had been 
engaged to modify the ground story of the Florentirve structure in 1517. 
as has been noted elsewhere. 

The deiices of rustication and applied orders used on faints of 
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FiOr i3.f.—RjoinCr The Fauncse Pai-acb. Facade. 
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Early Renaissance palaces Fig^. 116, uS} make them largely 
studies in surfaces of contrasting tone and texture. These are omitied 
in the Famesc Palace fa^de, ^vltich is rather a study in propordon 
and mass, framed by the eomice and the alternately long and short 
projecting stones or quoins at tlie anglesp unihed horizontally by the 
carx'ed and moulded stringcourses between the stories, and given in¬ 
terest by the plastic patterns of the window frames. These are treated 
in diFering way^s—with flat architraves and sails supported on consoles 
in the first story, with appltcd colonnettes on projecting bases and 
supporting alternately triangular and cun'ed pediments in the second, 
and with round arched openings under broken triangular peditnents 
in the third. In all casest however, the window becomes a positive 
plastic motive by virtue of such treatment^ as compared with the neu¬ 
tral effect of die openings in an Early Renais^ince Facade which are 
flush with the wall surfacer In thus making a foniiaJ problem oF fenes¬ 
tration Or the handling of windows, instead of letting openings be de^ 
termined by their practical funciion as traubmittcis of Ught and air to 
the interior^ the concern of High Renaissance architects with perfection 
of appearance as the primary aim of building design is obvious. Some* 
w^hat weak in the facade ensemble is the entrance motive which is 
lacking in adequate scale, a limitation imposed by necessity For respect¬ 
ing the rhydimic pattern of the windows in the Ims^er and second 
Stories- 

The court of the Famese Palace (Fig. ix6) is reached through an 
elaborately vaulted columnar vesiibule whose Doric order and coffered 
covering appear to have been inspired by details of the aneiemt Roman 
Theatre of Xiarcellus frtKm which much of the stone used in building 
the Renaissance palace was taken. The Colosseum (Fig. 52) was also 
looted for this purjioiic and the design of ilie court shows clearly the 
consequences of syTnpaihetie study or the older structure. It is in three 
stories with vaulted arcades on the ground level and walls with win¬ 
dows abcii'c. Applied orders appear throughout—Doric and Ionic 
columns for the first and second floors and Corinthian pilasters for 
the third—in the same relationship that is to be seen on the exterior 
of the Colosseump to u’hich the treatment of the base courses and 
entablatures is also to be referred. Pediments are used over the win- 
dows as on the facade, but the framing colonnettes are omitted in the 
interests of scale which would have been impaired by too close juxta^ 
posiiion of the small Diders appropriate to the window's with the larger 
ones applied to the wallsn Tlie problem of the angle supjHJtt which so 
taxed the mgenuity of fjth-ceniury architects in designing arcaded 
courts (cf. Fig. 117) IS solved here by using piers Instead of co]umns^ 
those at the corners being larger and angular in section so that they 
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Enable ihe arcade td lum at right angledr Tlic more ri.assive and 
fied effect of the Famese court in comprisan with that of the MeJice 
Riccardi PaJacc and iti^ more cojisisicni classicism in detail are fuithcr 
illustratidns of fundamental distinctions between arehitcctuml ideals 
of the Early and High Renaissance. 



Fic. I a6,-—Rame- Thk Farkese Palace. Coun. 


Symmetry of effect was a priinai^^ quality in the rational ideal of 
architectuml distinction Sfmghi by artists of the High Renaissance. In 
the Famese Palace this was not diflicuk to achie\'e, for the plan is 
symmetrical in itself» In the double iVlnssmii Police in Pome CFigs. 
127, i2S)j the problem confronting the architect Baldassare Peruzai 
(1^81-15^63 was much more difficult. The sate on w^hich it ts erected 
had been traditionally occupied by the place of this family^ one of 
the oldest in Rome^ and Peniz^i was called, to build two houses on 
it (to accommodate the households of Pietro and Angelo iViassimQ in 
Tcplaccrncnt of an older structure destroyed in the sack of Rome in 
1527* Tlie street upon which the palaces frOnTcd is narrmy and cur^'ed. 
a fact responsible for the striking treatment cm a bowed plan of the 
fa^'ade to Pieiro'^s portion of the ostablishment (Fig- 128)^ which is the 
one to the left in the plan. Tnis facade extends beyond the structure of 
which it is^ actually ih.e front and which is much narrowerp hut In 
the interests of syTametry such a solution w'as unavoidable^ It is al^ 
dear that the facade as a whole can hardly be said to have been com- 
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posed above the level of ihe roiv of windows, for those in the 
third and fourth stories are little more than openinm In the vvaJl^ The 
narrow width of the street explains this, for a tall fa^de of monu¬ 
mental proportions could not have been adequately perceived in the 
same w^ay that the Famese Palace is with a large piazza in front of iL 
It was for the same reason and Penizzi's realization that the fa^'ade 



would have to be effective at close range that the decorative details of 
orders and nrkouldings are executed throughout with a delieacy and. re¬ 
finement that are l^utifully in accord with the modest scale of the 
structure. At the same time, the entrance portico with its coupled free¬ 
standing Doric columns—possibly a a^fenence to the full name of the 
family which was CoJouire^—is one of the most dignified 

and impressive of such motives in ihe domestic buildings of the High 
Renaissance in Rome, continuing as it docs the rh)lhiti of alternate 
wide and narrow^ bays established by the pilasters of the side walls in a 
mods'e similar to that used by Alberti in tlic facade of the Rucelhu 
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Palace (Fig- * Branumii! in a nujinbcr of his Roman 

buildings. 

The High Renaissance palaces of Rome are effective symbols of the 
culture that produced them in their dignitv and measuxi^ proportions 
“CreatiDns of the attitude set forth as idea) in Baldas^re CastigHone's 
CortegFfnro or The G>uriicr,'' But there is another side to the High 
Renaissance tcmpFcrament—that vvhieh found expression in the un¬ 
scrupulous opportunism of MachiavclU"s The Prince and the crafty 



Fio. 138.—Rome. Thb Palace. 


blackguardism of AfCtino's plemics. Tltis too was not without archi- 
icctural expression* for it W’as the vaulting ombiTion and unfettered 
personal pride of Julius 11 that was responsible For one of the most 
characteristic cj^mples of High Renaissance style, the present basilica 
of St. Peter's in Rome CFigs^ 129^131) which stands on the site once 
occupied by the structure bearing the same name erected in 324-326 
A.D. by Constantine (Figs- 61-64). This venerable building, which was 
one of the most Important monuments of the early Church through its 
commernoraiion of the first bishop of Rome, had suffered much during 
the later Middle Ages and a project to reconstruct it had actually been 
initiated possibly by Alberti at the command of Pope Nicholas V in 
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1454. Tliis had not been earned beyond the prelimmary stages, herw- 
ever, and the old basilica was in a state of considerable disrepair by 
the end of the t jih century. 

In 1505, Julius II conunJssicined Michelangelo to create a monu¬ 
mental tomh for him to stand in the Constantinian church. So huge 
in size was the projected mausoleum that the building in its existing 
form would not nave been able to contain it and the ambitious pnEiff 
characteristically ordered it to be demolished and replaced by a more 
ample one- A competition 10 determine the architect was won by 
Bramante an<l the first stone of the building was laid in 1506. It was 
to be a structure of the central type for which Brnmante had a particu¬ 
lar fondnesSp as has been noted in discussing bis designs tor San 
Saiiro in Milan and San Pietro in iMcmtoHo in Borne—a Greek cross 
in plan with four ecjual arms and a dome ot'er the crossing where 
the tomb Tivas to stand. Three other men were associated with him on 
the project, Giuliano da San Gallo, Fra Giocondo of Vertma, and 
Raphael, Bramante's nephew^ who is better known as a pintcr (cf. 
Figs. 425-428) but also was active as an architect. The four piers to 
support the dome t'^^ere completed according to Bramantes plans and 
the general proprtions of the nave were established by 1514 when be 
die<l. The work was carried on by his associates but they all died by 
1520 and construction ivas then halted for some time. Between 1510 
and *^46^ Baldassare Peruzzi and Antonio da San Gallo the Younger 
were succcssivelv in ebatge uf the building and Introduced considerable 
modifications of Bramantes plan, but actual work went little further 
than some reinforcement of ihe crossing piers and arches. 

Michelangelo was appointed director of the construction in 1546 
and the general character of the western end of the building Cwhich 
faces east instead of west, as did the Constantinlan basilica) is the 
consequence of his ideas. Me reverted to a Greek cross plan, with the 
entTaiice thmugh a portiLxi of frec-sianding columns at the end of the 
eastern amiT so arranged rbat the tremendous dome which he planned 
to raise over ihe crossing would dominate the structure from every 
^x>[nt of vnew- xAt the time of his death in 1564, the outer walls and 
the Internal ordinance were completed; the small Ranking domes around 
the principal one were built from hss plans by Vignola between 1564 
and 1565, and the large one by Giacomo della Porto he tween 15S5 and 
159O;, with slight modifications of Michelangelo^ original desig;n, 
which is still preserved in the form of a large-scale wooden model. In 
1605 it was thought necessary to lengthen the eastern arm of the 
structure to provide more adequate space for the great ceremonies ccle^ 
bra ted in it and this was done by Carlo Madema, who added three 
bays to Michelangelo's plan with a vestibule that carried the fa^^de, 
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also derigned by him, much farther from the dome than Michelangelo's 
projecTtd portico wmild have been (Fig, 150), Finally^ in the 

Done colonnades enclosing the vast piazza in front of the building 
were added by Gian Lorenzo Bernini C* 589-1680). It 15 perhap an 
appropriate comment on the futility of human ambition that the motive 
impelling Julius U to destroy the Constantinian basilica and to decree 
the erection of the present structure—the provision of an adequate 



Fjc^ 129.^—Rornc. St. Peteh*s. Plan. 

setting for his stupendous mausoleum—was not eonsummated^ the 
Femains of the pesntifF lie under an obscure and msignificam slab in 
the church. The magnificent tomb planned by Mjchclangelo was 
never completed and only an unhappy reduction of k is now to be 
seen in San Pietro in Vincoli. 

Comparison of the vitnvs showing the facade and the apse of Saint 
Peter's us it notv stands (Figs- 130. 13O 'vill shovv the extent to which 
Madema^iS fai^adc impairs the effect planned by Michelangelo in 
wdiich the dome would have been the dominant feature of the struc¬ 
ture. Frx^m the Piazira di San Pietro, only a portion of the drum is 
visible and the dome appears in ctmiiequence to have no base, a proper 
transition from the horizontal lines of the fa^de cornice to ihe mount¬ 
ing arches of the cupola not having been achieved. From the west, 
hotve^er, the monumental grandeur of Michelangelo's design is im¬ 
mediately apparent (Fig. i^j}. The w^alls of apse and transepts are 
decorated wdth applied Corinthian pilasters go feet in height which 
rise From a basement course and are surmounted by an entablature 
with an attic story upon it, the total height rmni the ground to the 
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7 of the alfJc stor^^ being nearlv 170 feci. Over ihese towering cliffs 
amsonrj' rise the small domes above the angle chapeb which prepare 
the eye for the bold curves of the principal one rising with its iantem 
tower to a height of 450 feet. Like the dome design^ by Bninellesco 
for the cathedral of Florence (Fig. 115), that of Saint Peters is in 
two shells—^the outer one of somewhat steeper pitch than that within 
in order that its supremacy as the dominant element of the external 



effect be assured. It is supported on sixteen ribs which are visible both 
within and w^ithout and the lateral thrusts are buttressed by the eoupled 
columns on the level of the drum and by girdling iron chains embedded 
in the masonry. No dome of such stupendous proportions had been 
attempted before and the impressiveness of Michekngebb solution of 
the various structural and formal problems involved mal^ the cupola of 
Saint Peter's at once the historical c 1 jma?t of the evolution of the dome 
as an architectural clcincnt—led up to by those of the Romau Pauthcon 
(Fig. 57), Hagia Sophia (Fig. 69) and the cathedral of Florence (Fig 
1 (3^—^nd the archetype of the form in succeeding periods (cf. Figs. 

j 62 p lyip t88). 

No less grandiose than the dimensions of the e.xterior are those of the 
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mternal features of Saint Peters (Fig- Tlie Qjrintbian piasters 
applied to the nave piers aic nearly feet high and the entahlature 
resting on them adds another 20 feet* the coffered barrel vault having 
its crovvm t|^o feci above the Boor level—higher than the vaults of 
Amiens Cathedral which were among the most lofty completed in the 
Middle Ages (Fig^ lot). Such huge si^e in the supporting members 
of the structure was a necessity in view of ihe great physical forces 
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Involved in its construction^ but it is siie which is actual rather than 
apparent. The formal problem involv'cd here is one of scale and this 
the interior lacks to a marked degree, the various elements being han¬ 
dled in such a way that their real si^c cannot be grasped dirciCtly. It 
is only after the original impression of the interior has b^n many times 
renewed that its immensity can be comprehended—that tcn foot-long 
decorative cherubs are redi/ed to be that laiK and that orders of such 
height can be felt to be really so lofty. The interior dimensions as 
they stand were estahlislied by Bramanic, whose plans were followed in 
building the crossing piers where the gigantic order w-as first used. 
Had Michelangelo's ecjual armed Cn.'ok cross plan been left unmodi- 
fied^ the Internal effect of the dome would have done much to create 
dll aderjuate impression of the huge spatial volume of the interioTp hut 
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th€ increased length of the nave resulling fiom Madema's added 
makes il impossiWe to be sensed from any bat nearby points. 

In striving for effects pf largeness in seme, the acchiiccts oF the High 
Renaissance frequently made use of the orders, as has already been 
scen^ and ivhen the building was on a basically human scale, the treat¬ 
ment the OKlcrs received could follow' the practiire of the classic build¬ 
ers as in, for example, die court of the Fam&e Palace (Fig. 126). 
Orders of such dimensions as those could have been used on the crag- 
like walls of the apse at Saint Peters (Fig. 131) only by repetition and 
superposition with a resultant breaking up of the wall surfaces into 
many small units whose total effect would have been one of inherent 
smallness of scale. It was no doubt to emphasixe the massive simplicity 
of the walls and the space volumes they enclose that Michelangelo 
used a single order instead, making h rise through both stories of the 
elevation below the attic story. \\Tien columns or pilasters are used in 
this way 10 include more than one story in height, they are called giani 
orders and this is one of ihe most individual architectural conceptions 
of the High Renaissance perkxt. In Saint Peter's, the giant order of 
the exterior was doubtless dictated by the colossal pilaster planned for 
the interior by Bramante although these are limited to but one story 
in ele\^tion« fn the group of buildings called the Camfidoglio on the 
CapitoUne Hill in Rome (Fig. 133) ivhich was begun by Michel¬ 
angelo in i;^6, the de\nce was us^ with great success as the basic 
unifying motive tying the fai^Tides of the three buildings into a menu- 
men ml and vvell-comi>0(sed group. At the back of the niaxza whose sides 
diverge from the steps by ivhich the hill is ascended CElg. 134) is 
the Pabce of the Senate; its facade dominates ihe group by being raised 
on a high podium above which the giant order of Corinthian pilasters 
rises through two dories to supprt an entablature crowned with a 
balustrade. TTie end bays ol this building pro^xrt slightly beyond the 
wall plane to frame the fayade as a whole, and the central axis is 
emphasized by the doorway approached by stairs from both sides. Fhe 
proportions of the different pris of the facade are determined by a 
simple but effective system of compositional lines based on 90-dcgTee- 
angle relationships, another factor contributing to the monumental 
homogeneity of the whole. To the right is the Palace of the Consenra- 
tory and to the left the CapitoUne Museum; giant orders and crowning 
balustrades are prominent features in their designs too. as well as the 
jwlimented windows. The group compsition is aid^ by these re¬ 
iterated dev^iccs and the whole constiiuies a characteristic example of 
1 ligh Renaissance ensemble planning of great unity and impressiveness. 

Michelangelo's acdsity' as an aichitect came toward the end of his 
career and was largely in the second third of the 16th century- His 
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free and individual ireatment of classic elements icptiescnts one of line 
principal trends in the architecture of that period and stands in con¬ 
trast to the more strict observance of antique procedure that charac¬ 
terizes the wort of a nurnbor of contemponiry designers, of whom one 
of the most notable was Andrea Palladia 05 iB'i 5 So)- Bom in northern 



Italy and chiefly active in his native city of Vicenza, Palladio was a 
devoted student of Vitruvius, the Roman theorist, and of Alberti whose 
Dc Re Aoiificaioria, published in 1485, had become one of the recog¬ 
nized authorities in aichiteetural design in the 16th century. His own 
writings, notably the Qneltro Lih/i iiell' Arehilettura or "Four Books 
on Architecture ” published in 1570. in which he undertook a detailed 
and meticulous collation of Vitruvius’ theories with existing monu¬ 
ments, were destined to become even more influential than the earlier 
works in subsequent periods and are one of the foundations of academic 
architectural procedure throughout Europe in the 17th and i8th 
centuries. 

Palbdio’s practice reveals his veneration for classic procedure as clearly 
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as bis writings. His Bfst commission was lo remodel the city hall of 
Vicenza which had been built in Gothic style in ^^^41 Pallodio^s re- 
commictitm begun in and resiilrm in the structure knoven 
today as the RasfJioJ (Fig^ 135) since it had been his purpose to nzpto- 
duce in some degree the type of Roman building oF tbai name. Little 
was done to the interiot'^ but the exterior tsras transformed into a series 
ci arcades with orders applied to the older fa^nde^ consisting of Doric 
engaged columns on the finst story and Ionic above, both supporting 



Fit. J3f. —^Vicenza- The Basilica. 


entablatures to frame the arched openings between. The orders are 
adapted to the height and spn of the existing Ciothic Framemork by 
arches springing from smaller intermediate cohmins within the arcade 
openings, these columns being connected with those oF the main order 
by small entablatures. The resulting form of an arched opening 
flanked by two smaller rectangular ones is called the "Palladia n mo- 
tive“; like the giant order, it is a chameterisde High RenaiHance 
adaptation oF cla^c elements that became verv popular tlimugh the 
wide dissemination oF Palbdios theories and the effecriveness of his 
designs and also because it provides a mearis of combining arch and 
column in a single motive of considcmhle expressive value from a 
structural point of v'ietv, As used by Palladio in the Basilica, it is suc¬ 
cessful in giving scale to the main order and richness of effect to the 
(aigade as a whole which b w^cll unified by the recurrence of the motive 
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in each hay^ successfully composed in length from reducing the width 
of the end bays to give dicin ^ heavier accent^ and pfevented from 
a monotonous over-horizontalitj’ by carrying the vertical lincsi of the 
applietl orders rbrough the entablatures up into the sculptured figures 
on the crownine balustrade- 

Profound and sinc^ere as was Palladio's admiration for antique archi¬ 
tectural procedure, it was inevitable that hts style should reveal as well 
the formal ideals of his own pcfifjdr The Palazzi} VaJiwfiratM in Vicenza 
^Fig- 136) which was built between 1556 and 1566 is one of the town 
houses [hat make up a large part of his work. The order of pilasters 
is treated with restraint, rising above a basement and through two 
storiesK surmounted by a broken entablatuic and an attic story; a 
smaller order frames each bay of the first story' within the shafts of 
the giant one, enhancing the scale of the latter and contributing to a 
richness of effect that is further reinforced by the relief sculptures 
DV'er die wdndou's in the four central bay-s and the carving in the portal 
spandrels. A significant detail is to be noted in the treatment of the 
angles where only the first story' order appears, surmountotl by sculp¬ 
tured figures in the second story, instead of continuing the giant order 
to the fa^de ends. Palladio was Ld to this modlficaTion of the basic 
design by the fact that the building is not an isolated structure like 
some of the Florentine and Roman places considered previously (cf. 
Figs. 116, 125) hut is connected directly with others on both sides; 
what might be considered a weakening of the plastic elements in the 
facade pttem at the angles is the result of conscious planning tn relate 
it 10 its setting. Such an attitude as this Foreshadows the concern of 
the lyth century with problems of composition in space as well as form 
and Is a prallel manifestation to Michelangelo's plan of the Campidoglio 
(Fig. 1^4) in this respect. 

A similar prcoccuption tviih establishing a vital and positive reJa' 
tionship between structure and surroundings is apparent in many of 
the country' houses designed by Palladio, of which the best known is 
the Villa Rotonda which he built near Vicenza for the Capra family 
between 1552 and 1591 CFlg^ *37^ Being more of a summer house 
than anydung else, a functionally complicated plan tvas not necessary 
and the various rooms are laid out In a rigidly syTiimeirical centralized 
sclteme around the space co^’ered by the di>me- On the exterior^ the 
dome, based in design on that of the Roman Pantheon CPig- 5 ?")^ 
rises abtjve a stjuare base frotn each side of w'hich proyecis a portico 
with freestanding Ionic columns and pedimenicd front—one of the 
eajlv examples of this most classic of architectural motives in Renais¬ 
sance design, tn ornament and prO[X>rtion5 tliese porticoes are faithful 
embiditncnts of antique conceptions^ hut In their function with respect 
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to the mass of the £structufe they are simibr lo the de\'ice noted in 
the angle orders of the Palazzo Valmararta (Fig. 136) sinoe their pro¬ 
jection creates a psitive relaiionship between the building and its 
surroundings. As. one of the most classically prfect buildings designed 
by Palbdior the Villa Rotonda W'as much admired by academically- 
minded archiiecls of later generations and Us design underlies those of 
many English and American buildings of the i8th ceniury, Thomas 
Jefferson naving used it almost verbatim—pbn. ptticoes and dome^— 
for a projected house for the President of the United States in 1792. 



Fic. 137 ,—^The Villa Rotopida. Near Vicenza, 


The buildings of iMichelangelo and Palladio fall outside the chrono¬ 
logical bmit of ibe mid-16th century set for High Renaissance style; 
and in the tendency toi.vard more than passing emphasis on individualis- 
tically free use of classic elements in the one and likewise the academi-- 
tally pure handling of the same elements ill th{2 DiHcFp is cvkicncc 
of (ho nvxliKcauon iha( archiiectuml thDugh( in Italy had itndurjjone 
since the teticcnl dignity of a liramante Of A Pcmzzi was the prevailing 
ideal. This is a syiolxiL in its way of the changing values in European 
thinking of the late ifith tentury when (he economic and political 
fortunes of Eu/opc were confused and disordered under the impact 
of new geographic and scientific discovedes, and when the Church 
under vacillating leadership and driven by the Reformation sentiment 
developing in northern Europe had rtmounced the major pit of its claim 
10 tempnil pwcf but had not as yet ptfecled a spiritual canon by 
which its policies could be deteonined. It is against this background 
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that the baroque phase of Italian aTchitecture must be placed ta be 
seen in proper perspective. 

C. Baroque AnciurEcruRE in Italv 

The term "bartxjue^ whicb is applied to dte architectural style that 
prevailed in Italy between approximately if8o and 1730 is one that 
although used originally in a demgatorj' sense of effects consideied con* 
tniry to good taste, has come to mean the quality of a work of art in 
svhich the artist has sought in the interests of moiic dmmatic and spec¬ 
tacular effect to transcend the inherent limitations of his medium in 
the direction of a more fluent one. Thus baroque can be applied to 
sculpture duit strives for effects more easily and completely atiainahle 
in painting, or to painting that seeks to explore the dynamic spaiial 
pItems that the dramatic stage handles with greatcT facility. /\s used 
with reference to architecture of the time and period in question, it is 
justilled by the increasingly free use of classic elements iherein seeop 
handled in such a way as to create patterns of plastic form and spatial 
depth that are suggestive of sculpture and painting in principle, al¬ 
though it is to be noted that not all buildings of this period have the 
lilt'd formal cbanicterislics that are usually associated with the 
term baroque. At its worst, the baroque style is bombastic and flatulent, 
and not undeserving of the triticistn that it is no more than a degen- 
eraic phase of High Renaissance ideals. But at its best, baroque archi¬ 
tectural style is at the same time varied and unified in its plastic and 
spatial elements and exciting in a way that is not found in any previous 
OT subsequent style. At no other time in the histoiy^ of architecture 
have designs been created with so much regard for their effect U[Km 
the obscr\TT as dramatic spectacle; it was with this end in mind that 
the baroque masters strove for and frequently attained a new synthesis 
of the arts by using painting and sculpture as inicgial features of their 
archtiecturaf designs. More than this, even the purely architectonic: 
forms w^ere employed in such a w'ay as to attain effects closely akin to 
those of the fepreseniative arts. A column may be twisted or a p^liincnt 
broken, denying iuhereni arqhiti?ciural functions to realuic an effect 
comparable in its plasticity to iliat of a sculptured figure. Or a fa^jadc 
is designed in many plan es that create a play of light and shade and thus 
suggest three-dimensional depth as in a painting. 

To understand the change in architectural ideals from the stario 
and dignified reticence of the High Renais^nce to the dynamic and 
roixtacular effects of the baroque, one must locjk to the history of ibe 
late i6th and 17th centuries. It w^s the time of the Counler-Beforma- 
tion and the Church was marshaling all its resources to oppose the 
ascetic and intellectual Piotesiantism that was undermining its power 
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in norths Europe. In the extended jictions of the Qiimdl of Trent 
between 1545 iinJ 1563, the naive and child I ike s)'mbolistn of the Mid’ 
die Ages was foniuilly banned- Tlic simple faith of Fninciscan and 
Dominican doctrines was subordinated in the spintua] order of the 
Church 10 the devices by which Ignatius Loyob (1433-1556) in bis 
“Spiritual Exercises’ sought to brine Christian belief to physical realiza* 
don and to make it an aesthetic pi^suie. It was but natural that the 
tremendous emotional resoumes of the arts should have made them a 
powerful insirumcnt in achieving these ends« This was nothing new 
in itself for the Church had uttliited the arts at all times as a iricans of 
addressing the faithful cither for purposes of instruction or to create 
a proper attitude on the prt of the worshiper. Tims the meltxly of 
Gregorian plain song and the color of stained glass aided in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages in raising the spirits of the devout to that part of the universe 
nor wholly of earth or of heaven of which Sugcr speaks, while in 
the 17th century the motet by Palestrina and the complex patterns 
of architttture with sculpture and pinting that were the bamoue 
church led to the same end. In both periods, the architectonic Ideal 
was synthesis of the major visual arts, and it was in effective relation* 
ships between architectural, sculptural and pictorial elements that the 
most eomprehcmsively expressive results wens attained. But if the formal 
principles of the two periods seem to have something in common the 
motivation thereof revtals a profound and significant contrast, for where 
spiritual truth apprehetirltd intuitively in the forms of the mediaeval 
buil^g w« iisclf the product of the intellectually creattsd system of 
scholasuc philosophy, the baroque structure is conditioned from the 
ou^t by intent to stimulate the emotions and to ovenvhclm by the 
sudden new and violence of its impact upon the physical sensrs, 
Intimations of baroque character appear in certain phases of High 
Kenaissance architecrura! style—more pnicularly in the buildings de¬ 
signed b> Michelaneclo which in some ways directlv anticipate the 
methods of the 17th century. In the Medici designed by 

h ichebngeio as a mausoleum for the famous Florentine family in the 
^cw Sacristy of the church of San Lorenzo (Fig. 138) and built 
Ix'twccn ryi^ and 1534. nearly all the elements are ultimately classic 
in char^tcr hut the way in which they are used is far from ebssic in 
ettm. Thus liic coupkd pilasters Banking the central seated figure 
support nothing and their own supports arc not visible since dieir 
bas« are o^ured by the heads of nude figures reclining on the sar¬ 
cophagus. r\s an architixtonic system, this arrangement of forms lacks 
stability; and this, combined with the physical magnitude of all the 
Forms which are crowded into the relatively small room of the chapel 
serves to create an effect of strain and discord that b augmented by ^the 
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Fic. 138,—Rorencf!, Till! Mkoici Chapbi-. San Ltircna). 
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^gul^r lines and violent distorticins of the gigantic scalptun^d forms 
on the i£arccphagui>. In a sense this is sculptural rather than architectonic 
design for the whole is conceived as a setting for the cawed hgures, but 
in pursuing the aim of design that should be emotively expressive 
dirough precisely the arbitrary and unstmctuml use of the elements 
involved, Michelangelo indicated ptjssihilities In aiehitocture as a 
vehicle for the expression of emetionaj values that were to be reali/jed 
even more completely by tlie later b^itoque masrers of the 17th century. 
Had the paintings originally planned for the niches Banking the central 
figure been cxccutetk the baroque synthesis here seen in embej’o would 
have been even more closely anticipted^ 

If baroque effects of form arc forecast by iMichclans^lo in the Medici 
Chapelp his design for the buildings of tlie Roman Campidoglio Cf'lgs- 
^ 53 p n-l) shows in an incipient form the baroque treatment of spec. 
The fa^dcs of the Capitoline Museum and die Palazzo dei Con- 
servstori on the sides are neither parallel with each other nor per-* 
pndicutar to that of the Palazzo del Senatore at the rear but axe 
divergent from the p>ini of view^ of a spectator at the summit of the 
step by whieli the top of the hill is reached. Py this divergence there 
is created an impression of outward expansion—as if the spec defined 
by the forms were not pssive and static hut nn active force with an 
organic Ufc of its own complementing the di,Tiamie ptiems of the 
architeciiirol forms. Also contributing to the effect of spec as a plastic 
and dynamic clement in the arehitectumi pattern of the Campidoglio 
group is die ov[il dc.sign in the pavement which centers about and 
radiates fmm a Roman equestrian staruc of Marcus Aurelius. 

The 17th century^ in l[aly Avitnessed a more pronounced and em¬ 
phatic treatment of form and space by baroque masters along the lines 
indicated by these works of Michelangelo. Xlie arrangement of the 
great colonnades enclosing the Piazza di San Pietro in Rome (Figs, 
rap, 450), fur instance, ivas dictated by a desire on the prt of the 
d^igner, Gian lz>renzo Bernini Ci 589 "i^oX ^ichieve an effect 
of space os a living and pulsiuing force of which he apparently 
ought in terms of alrnost mystic symbolism, enclosed within the 
colonnades as the Avorld is embmeed by the arms oF Christ. Built be- 
^veen 1656 and 1663. the columns are E>oric and classic in detail* 
but the plan tjs a whole is essentiallv kiroque (I'ig. 139) in its combina¬ 
tion of an ellipse with the obelisk in the cemfer and fountains at the 
foa mth the straight but diverging planes of the coloiinades connecting 
IE with the facade of the building, tliis choice of elements m plan 
that arc complex rather than simple geometrical fonns—the ellipse in¬ 
stead nf the circle and the trapezoid instead of the rectangle—^Js char¬ 
acteristically baroque and again is motivated by a wish For vital and 
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clynatnic space effects, A piittcra of radiating lines in the pavement 
similar lo that of the Campidoglio is a nether fc?ature intrnducctl fnr 
like reasens; the ccniral obelisk is the anchor for the whole composition^ 
placed on the axis of building and piazza, and the point of departure 
into the space pauerns defined by the colonnades^ which do much by 
their dramatic and expansive effects to mitigate the ineptitude of 
Maderna's fa^de by giving scale to its formally inert bulk. 

Bernini was one of the foremost sculptors of his time as w ell as being 
among the greatest of architects Qd* Fi^. 3^4, 355) and some of his 
architectural W'ork partakes of the quality of sculpture. Such is the 
canopy or Bflfdacchiwo ivhich he designed for the high altar of San 
Pietro in Romo (Fig* between 1614 and 163^. Measuring too 
feet in height or more than the facade of iho Famese Palace {Fig. 
it ^vould none the less be dwarfed by the gigantic proprtions of the 
structure in ivhich it stands were it not designed in a tv^ically baroque 
manner to create an impression of size coitimensurare with its sur^ 
roundings. This was done by making apparent movement an clement in 
the design, created by the spiral columns which support an open crown 
and establish a silhouette that draws the eye up and through and past 
the curving scrolls at the top so that it ascends into the vast domre above. 
Such scale as is perceived in the crossing of the structure is a conse¬ 
quence of Bern infs achievcrtient in designing the Baldaechino as an 
accessor)' to it, and his success in giving scdc by movement is one 
of the most baroque qualities <if his way of thinking in ffjnnal terms. 

Light as w^ell as movement played an important part in the dramatic 
and spectacular effects w ith which the baroque architect sought to 
induce the faithful to prticipatc in the thrilling cxpriencc of ChrLs- 
tian belief, a pint which is wcU indicated by the nave of the first 
church built in Rome for the Jesuit Order—the Cesu CFi^* which 
was begun by Giacomo Bamzzi da V^lgnola Ciyc.7-1573) in 1568. The 
architectural project w^as completed after his death by his pupil, Giacomo 
della Porta, and the structure was consecrated in 1584 although the 
present decomtion was not finished until i6S3h The building was the 
parent chufch of tho Jesuit Order and as such was verj' influential, for 
the t)pe was employed with local modiilciUions w^herev cr the numerous 
missionaries of the Order went, a fact res^nsiblc for the appcamnce 
on an intemation^tl scale of structures of this tv^pe during the 17th and 
iSth centuries and accounting for the baroque diurches in such widely 
separa ted places as Mexico City in N mth America and Macao in 
southeastern .Asia. Tlve nave is iJioad with transepts of but the slight¬ 
est projection—a diijposition encouraged by the emphasis placed on 
the sermon in the Jesuit order of service—and is tx>vered hy a barrel 
Vault with smaller penetrating ones from the clearstory windows- This 
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%'dult was originally plain —tha prcrscnt painEccI and slutxo figures are 
a later addition—and was a strongly directive force guiding the atten¬ 
tion of the obsereer toward ihe central dome and the apse. This effect 
of movement tn depth is also eontributcti lo by the bold comice from 
which the vault springs and to which bath the applied pilasters of 
the piers and the 0|jenings into the small side chajx^h are made sub¬ 
ordinate in the design so that the dt^minance of the nave space might 
net be weat;cne<L This spatial volume is enlarged into the crossing 



Fjc. 139.—Rome, The CtE^u. intertor. 


with its dome, reduced to more narrow proportions by die arch of the 
choir and Finally cli.^sed in by the semi-dome and surrounding ivab of 
the apse. To die effect of movement created by the solid forms of the 
interior, ihe light adds emphasis—ample htit diffuse in the nave, 
concentrated and intense in the enresing from which the eye escapes 
with relief into the senii’gh^im nf the apse. Tile design at the nave 
of the Oesu is thus seen to be primarily in EcrniiS of spacer articulated 
and unified by the plastic elements of vaults and mouldings and by the 
lighting, its uhimatc purpose being to focus attention u^xin the altar 
which becomes in this way the heart of the building in fact as well 
as ssmibylically in sheltering the sacred bhiod and boefy of Our Savior, 
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The dualism of High Renaissance afchitectural siylc that fesults 
from free adaptation and employment of classic forms on the one 
hand and more lestiaincd use trf simiUr elements on the other is con:* 
tinued in the baroque of the 17th centUTv. The reticence and severity 
of detail in Bernini's colonnades for the Piazra di San Pietro (Fig. 
130) are typical of the latter, as is also ilic facade of Sffain Marin delta 
Pace in Rome (Fig. 140), designed by Pieito da Cortona (1596*1669) 



Ftc- 140— Rome. Santa Maria deci-a Pace. Facade. 

and built in 1656. The semicircular prtieo has coupled Doric columns 
and an unbiolcen cntoblaturc which are quite pure in detail, but the 
upper siorv is composed somewhat more freelyp Between the framing 
pilasters the wall seems to swell out, applied columns are directly 
juxtaposed w'ith the pilasters, and the triangular gable that crowns 
the facade as a whole encloses a curvilinear one of which the hori¬ 
zontal moulding is broken to permit the insertion of an irregular 
cartouche. Both of these forms—the broken pediment and the cartouche 
—'Were faTOTite compositional devices of baroque designers. Two con¬ 
cave svings project rrom the sides of this central unit and serve as 
foils to its convcsdly, the whole being intended to create an effect of 
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dvn4)iiiic spqcc whiclt jccins to force out the fumade ivhile tlie opposing 
CUA^ ^ the side wings create a complemeniary effect of recession 
in the face of pressure from the outer sjxicc of tiic court in front of 
the building. Such fuimiil and spatial complexity ticreloping a number 
of paints of v^itw from which the structure must be seen for full com¬ 
prehension is typically batixiue. When compared with a High Renais¬ 
sance facade like that i»f the Famese Palace (Fig. 115) or of Peruzzi's 
palace for the \tussimi families ^Fig, tzS), the contrasting formal 
purposes of the two styles arc evident. Peruzzl’s facade curves in plan 
like the baroque one, bttt the curve is a simple one and ibe effect is 
still that of an unbroken plane which controls and detennines the 
character of the openings. There is nothing in cither of the j6th- 
century facades, moreover, to imply the plastic bulk of the rest of the 
structure behind them for they are inherently iiWimensiunal and 
as such are complete and self suifldcnt designs. At Santa Maria della 
Pace, oblique angles of view cannot be avoided and each canics with 
It implicaticiM of others in such a way that the obsen-er must see the 
structure in its three-dimensional entiretv before there is any sense of 
completeness. At the same time there is still in Pietro da Qittona's style 
a strong feeling for the substance of his forms which ate clearly defined 
and plastically solid. 

Francesco Borromini (1595^667) was considered in his own time 
as the equal in importance of Bernini and Pietro da Q.nona, and his 
designs for ih^ church of Sfiw Carlo alle Qnaitroi in Rome (Fi'e 

141) arc anioiig (he most striking in the free category of baroque aichi- 
ttciure- The fayade was the last part of the structure to be built it 
having been erected between i66z and 1667 although the building had 
wen starts in 1638. The poverty of the mendicant order for which 
tne church and its monastic adjuncts w-ere built was responsible for 
the considerable length of time taken in erecting them and tvas 
a factor in dctcimhing the site they occupy. This is on a narrow 
street near an mieisectinn with four fountains, one on each angle 
ftwm which the name of the chutch-^fllFe Qiiatiro Fo»<fiiie—was tak^' 
and one of which is incorporated in the mass of the chunh building 
tocif. The facade is no larger in bulk than one pier in the nave of 
Saint Peters and within such physical limitations it would appear im- 
TOSSiblc to achim-e an effect of such intensity as that of Borromini’s 
design, rwf coukl it have been done ivith the idioms »f the 1 ligh Renais¬ 
sance or c\vn of Bernini and Pictm da Cortona, wlnise eftecis can be 
realized only in large forms and ample spaces. Borromini s facade is 
built around the eight columm^four in each storjv-between which the 
jwll and entablatures and cornices protrude and recede in wavy planes, 
The movement thus created in the design is brought to a focus by thi^ 
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placing of tlic sculptured figures in ItHver and upper levels, resulting 
in an effect of upward straining that ctmiisi to a climajt in the oval 
medallion with its pointed frame formed by an upward projection of 
ihe top balustrade. In the same wav that Bernini created the scale of 
the Baldacchino in Saint Peter's Cf-ig- ! 3 ^)- movemcni. Bor¬ 

romini invested the fa?aile of his building with an impressiveness of 
cbaniclcr that is obtained at the cost of such traditional qualittes of 



p,c, ,^,._Ronie. San Caucq au-£ Quattho Fontanb, 


architectonic form as solidniss and weight, for the wall s^ms mote 
like a tenuous membrane rippling under the impuls« of 
space than something made of stone, but it e; undeniably ve^ sinking. 
•The contrasting planes of the fa<;adc are aUo rostiumental m creating 
varied and shifTing effects of light and shade m the manner of a sculp 
rural composition, and this along with the de^ndence on sculpture 
and painting in the design that has been noted makes the facade of 
San Carlo alle Quottro Fontane one of the most coinprcli^ivc ex¬ 
amples of the baroque principle known m architectural thinking- 
h was only natural that the feeling for space as a i^ital element m 
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architectural design anJ the sense of the dramatic and grandiose thiit 
is a part of ijili-cejiiunr thinking should have stimulatiird interest in 
large-scale planning—of the gardens and surroundings of individual 
buildings, and even of entire cities. In the latter category ucre the 
various mcKlirications of Rome, from the unplanned and formless con¬ 
glomeration of ancient and contempirary buildings that ji still was at 
the lIosc of the i6Eh century to the present arrangement of av'enues 
commanding long vistas dominated by great buildings and accented by 
spjcious pbi:as. J he ini™rtunce of IVlichelangelos design for the three 
buildings of the Campidnglio (Figs 133, 134) as an e.vample of graup 
planning has already been notedr and Berninis colonnaded piazza of 
Saint Peters (Mg. 130^ is another instance in ivhich a developed 
barque concept of lai^e-scale arcliiteciural rclaiionshijiti k apparent. 
In brpih of the^ic casesp the planning was 10 emphasize the dominance 
of given buildings. In others it was the city as a whole that was con¬ 
sidered die controlling form, with avenues laid out in such fashion 
as not only to facilitate eirculaiiun hut also to crc-ate the expansive and 
^■i^iting vistas demanded by the battxjuc temperament. Thus from the 
Piaz^ del Populo which was the principal entrance to Rome fnim die 
north in the 17th century, diree radiating streets led past two impres¬ 
sive bartxjuc churches particularly designed to form si monumental ap¬ 
proach to the city as put of a comprehensive scheme of avenues and 
piazzas connecting the important buildings that was drdvvn up abc^ut she 
middle of the century. Around 1700. the widely swinging steps rising 
from the Pirr::^ di Smgfia to the Pindan Hill CFig. 141) were begun 
by Alessandro Specchi as a mexins of connecting that part of the dtv 
with the arta then being built up. The result was also one of the most 
familiar vieivs of modern Rome, vvith the facade of the church of SS. 
TriniEj de' Monti in tlie background and an axis of movement in duptli 
created by the obelisk on the upper level of ihe stairs which is in direct 
line with the fountain in the piarza below. This latter was designed 
by Bernini, who was as noted fnr his creations io this categnrv as for 
his buildings (cf. Fig. 3553; the use of foutituns and obJlisb as 
minor accenrs in tlip larger banx|ue elements of avenues and squares 
is one of the primary fcJiun.’s of i7th-L'etiiury large scale planning. 
Llndubiions of surface and contour in steps and bidustradcs are sitnibr 
in chataejer lo features of the buildings almady noted Ccf. Fig. 141) and 
contribute here as well to a sense ^ tnovement and oiganiealiv vital 
space in the ensemble. 

Landscape architecture as an art received stHwg stimulus from the 
prftoccupntion of the bauxjue architects with mov'cment and space 
and light as elements in design, as the gardens of many country houses 
or villas laid out at that time make clear. These of the ViUa Torfonia 
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near Rome fFig, 1^3) were designed by Carlo Rainaldi tt6ii-i69() 
in a series of nimps and terraces law! out along definite ajces usually 
marked by cascading streams of ivatcr. Tlic never-ending movement 
of flickering light thus produced as well as the flenv of water over 
iDcky surfaces or shooting up in plumes of spray was obviously con- 
genial to baroque taste, and as in the urban squarts discussed above, 
the gardens of the period were ejficnsively accented by means of Foun- 



Fro- 14a.—Hume. The Pi-Ucza di Spao.va. 


tains. Such effects as these arc evidence in architecture of the same 
expansive interests tliat led to notable developments in landscape paint¬ 
ing in the 17th century' Ccf, Figs- 473'd?*!’ 475^ which are discussed 

elsewhere. _ 

The closing years of the 17th century and the first of the tStn saw 
Italy yielding up the arcliitcctunil leadership of Europe which she 
had held since the beginning of die Renaissance in the 15th century. 
Weak and ditaded politic.illv and witli her onc-time economic su¬ 
premacy lost to the nations which had pioneered in exploring the nciv 
worlds to the west, her artistic vitality was also eshausteJ and her 
artists w'ctc capble of little mure than accqnanoe of ideas emanating 
from France where the -Vademy ruled triumphant. Under this influ¬ 
ence. Italian architecture of thc iSth and igth centuries subsided into 
sterile and ineffective classicism, the occasional building in which a 
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trace of the old crcaiive ^pmi is apparent emphasizing the tininsplmd 
character o\ the majority of designs then produced. But during the 
period when the Renaissance style was at iis height in Italy, the in¬ 
fluence of its ideas elsewhere in Europe had been great; seeds had 
been earned from the patent tree» as it were, to other soils where they 



Flo. —Ffascati. Iiie Vilca Toiulosu- Gardens, 


grew and flourished under conditions different from those in the home 
land but producing results of no less individual character and frer|uetit1v 
of comparable distinction. Thus the Renaissance tradition of architec- 
tura] thinking that had its origin in Italy has been continued elsewhere, 
in some cases long after the original stimulus to its formation has died 
outj but to the extent that a taste for the monumental and the grandiose 
in architecture persists in modern times^ it mav be said to represent, a 
continuation of Renaissance conceptions of significant architectonic 
form. 



Chapter IX. Renaissance Arcititccture 
in Fran 


IN THE 14TH /IND tsTH CENTURIES IN FRANCE, THE 
synihe$i& of alt a&p4.H;ts of huraKn cx[>erion(;e that had been achieved by 
mediaeval thcologianii and is most comprehensively syittbolii^ by the 
Gothic cathedial was bteaking down. The pnigressive modilicatinns of 
mediaeval style that appear in French an of the 15th ft'iitury reveal 
a point of view not unlike that of the Early Kenaissance period in 
Italy, although its forms of expression are not the classic ones current 
in tlie southern peninsula. Thus comparison of the facade of Rtjgen 
Cathedral CFig- 'oO with that of San Francesco at l^mini (Fig. 119) 
would hardly suggest that the Italian church was built fifty years 
earlier than the French one if bcuh svere judged by the clasiic ele¬ 
ments in them, and Jacques Ccrur's house in Biiurgcs (Fig. 110) has 
little in common, formally speaking, with the eontempraiy Medici- 
Riccaidi Palace in Florence (Fig. i i6>. French and Italian buildings 
an? alike, however, in being expressions of a spirit of individualism 
different from communal principles ptevailing in the 13th centu^, 
and they am alike totj in that they lepresent modiEcations of the csirliei 
styles of their respective countries along lines which were indij^nous 
to the regions, tn Italy, as has already been pinted out. the ctassieism of 
»he Renaissance was'in many respects a rct ersion of the country to in 
rightful formal heritage that Was only natural when the dominance of 
Gothic style was broken in the late 14th and early 15th centuries. The 
only reason that Rouen Cathedral and Jacques Cocuts house sh<iw no 
such definite break w^ith the immediate past in French style is that 
the inborn formal tradition there was mediaeval just as it was classic 

in Italy. , 

If Fiench architecture had continued in ihe 16th century the trends 
apparent in the 15th without coming under the inRucnce of Italian 
idras, it is conceivable that a northern style chanictcriicd by (he same 
individualism that is evident in Italy but evolving its ow n formal idioms 
might have resulted- The history of the limes supplies one explanation 
of the fact that this did not oeWr. The growing ^irit of nationalism 
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follawing the expulsion of the Englis^li in E453 by FtEnch troops iJi' 
spired by the heroic piitnuiism of Jcjsui of Arc soon found expression 
in ambitious projects for new conquests and territorial ex-pansion. Vari¬ 
ous French rulers beginning with CharJes V[I1 jn 149J attempted to 
Establish claims by feudal rights to different regions in Italyj and under 
his successors^ Louis Xll, Francis 1 and I lenrj' 11 , a series of military 
campaigns took thousands of Frenchmen across the .'Mps into the soutlv 
cm peninsula. There it was ine\ itab!c that they shrjuM have been much 
impressed by what must have l)cen the vivid beauty of art forms the 
like of which their own country' had never seen up to that time. The 
Renaissance ideal had been firmly established by then in all parts of 
Italy, and it was only natural that the forms embodying it should have 
appealed strongly to a ten’H>efoment that itself ivas not without a strong 
classic elemetiT and was capable of reacting to the revitalized ideals of 
classic antiquity with an enthusiasm almost comparahle to that of the 
[talians in achieving their rebirth. It w^as through the medium of 
Frenchrnen so affected that Italian styles ivcre bmuglil hack to France 
in the early years of the j6th century, where their novelty and grace 
sixin won such following that the native modi Red Gothic Lradition 
represented by (he facade of Rouen and Jacques Cceurs hciusc was 
abandoned. This was not equally true in all parts of France, to be 
sure, nor of all types of buildings. In the provinces the old tradition 
continued after it had died out in the cities, and the Gothic stvle was 
still used for churches beg after secular design had gone over almost 
entirely to the new mrxle. Rut enthusiasm for the Itali.in forms was 
widespread among aristfKracy and royalty; the great chateaux built in 
the Loire Valiev durirtg the first part of the i6th century that served 
Francis I and his nobfes as lodge's to aemmmodate the hunting ex¬ 
peditions of which he was so fond shoiv without exception the taste 
for Rennee style that develo|jed first in court circles but soon be¬ 
came much more w ide:.pread and more jKipulai. 

The Rm examples of Renaissance style in French architecture are 
charactcrizetl chiefly bv their enmhi nation of mediaeval structural prin- 
cinles with lialianate decorative forms. Attention has been directed else¬ 
where to the pronounced tendency in French design of the later Middle 
Ages toward separation of consirueiion and ornament, and in substitut¬ 
ing classic idioms for the |}reviously employed mediaeval oneSp there was 
no very' violent break with prevailing concepts of architectural com¬ 
position, Thus in dc*corating the facade of the ch^Ecau at /buy/e-Hideau 
(Fig. 144). which was built bet^veen 151S and 1524 as one of these 
shooting lodges in the Loire Valley, acanthus leaves are used instead 
of the naiive flora of Gothic sty le, openings are framed by pilasters in¬ 
stead of the shafts that perform a similar function on the facade of 
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Jacques CcEUt’s house (Fig, i lo) and clossidzing pediments replace the 
gables with CToclicts and finials ov-er the dormiT windows- TTte char¬ 
acter of this omameiU is such as to suggest that the models used by 
the French craftsmen were the motives employed in North Italian 
Renaissance buildings (cf* Fig. lai), light and delicate arabesques of 
foliage being used quite extensivelv and often framing the salamander 
which was the heraldic device of Vrancis 1 . On the other hand, such 
features as the heavy tound towers at the angles resemble tbe donjons 
of a fortified feudal* castle, and the irregular silhouette of the steeply 
pitched roof with its conical towers of picturesque outline and the 



Fig. 1^4-—,'\#ay le-Rideau. The Chateau. 


suggestion of battlements in the bracketed cornice arc details in which 
the builders of Azay-lc-Rideau adhered to earlier and French pTaciice. 
Nor does the plan of the structure, whicli is L-shaped. partake of the 
symmetry characteristic of Italian motiels (cf- Fig- father it is an 
adaptation of the traditional French court arrongement with its screen 
entrance wall Ccf. Fig. m). 

Azay le-Rideau is an e-tamplc of the Early Renaissance style in 
French archiicvture which is fftuiid in buildings erected for I he most prt 
between 1495. when the troops of Charles VIJ 1 returning from Italy 
brought with them the first inkling of Renaissance ideals, and about 
1545. The succeeding High Renaissance lasted until approximately 
1590, with its inception during the reign of Francis I who died in 1547, 
its climax in the time of Henry 11 who ruk'd France from 1547 until 
1559, and a period of decline under Charlc-s IX and Henry III he- 
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tween i y6o iintl 15S9. As m iKe preceding Efirly Renaissance phiisep the 
influence of Italian ideas is strong but of differing character since it 
derives frOTti the Roman style of Brainante and his followers rather than 
the north Italian modeb EO which FTcnchmcn weir first attracted by 
force largely of military' circumstances. It follov^'S that French RenaiS' 
sance design during the second half of the i6th century is disdn- 
gnished from the earlier phase by greater formality and less picturesque' 
ness, and by more complete understanding of clas^c architeciura! 
idioms. Two factors may be noted that were immediately responsible 
for these developments. The first was the imprtation of Itahan archi¬ 
tects who came to France in the sen'ice of Catherine de Medici of 
the famous Florentine family^ who was the queen of Menry II. Fore¬ 
most among these were Primaticcio and Serfio—neither of whom could 
he considered equal in ability to men liho Michelangelo oc Palladio 
but were competent designers and well versed in the academic Italian 
f ligh Renaissance tradition; the latter was influential as much through 
his theoretical treatises as the buildings actually constructed from his 
designs. The second factor contributing to the change from naive pk' 
turesqueness to academic formiilily in French aTchitectme of the later 
16th century was the increasingly gmater acquaintance of Frenchroen 
with Italian models through travel and study; Pierre Lescot, Jean 
Bui Ian I, Philibert de TOrme and Jacqui^ Androuet du Cerceau all 
spent much time in Italy, where they obsened and assimilated the 
principles of design there practiced and in the ose of the three last 
named incorporsitcd their ideas in handbooks that were as importaim 
in the dissemination of those principles as the similar W'orks of iheir 
Italian contempofarics. In either case, it is significant to note that it was 
the restrained and academic Italian practice as exemplified by Palladio 
rather than the free and quasi-bartx^uc manner of jvSichflangelo that 
formed the basis of the theories most generally applied and accepted 
in France at this time. 

French Fligh Renaissance style appears in one of its most distin- 
guishetl examples in the Court of the in Riris (Fig. I45 }t 

designed by Pierre Lescot ly 10-1578^ in ennneetjan wkb the 

rebuilding carried on under his direction of the CiOthic castle which 
was the mwii palace in Paris. The nine bays of what is now the south 
part of the western fa^i’ude of this court were built between 1541 and 
1548 W'llh the intention of making them the principal wing of a struc¬ 
ture facing a court, wish two sfubordinate side wrings and a front screen 
wall, the traditional French domestic plan, as has been painted out. 
Later enlargements increased the area of the court to itis present size 
which is four times as great as that planned by Lescot; however^ his 
designs were employed for the subsequent portions and the effect of 
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Fig. 145.—Psri$. The Louviii-. Q^uit, souilnvcst Fwiif. 
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ihc whole is homogeneotis although somewhiai deficieni in scale as 
it would not have l>ecn had the original dimensLons been retained. In 
the nine bays designed by Lescot, the decoration consists of ai^plied 
orders eomplete with entablatures and carved fritaes on the two louver 
Stories wdsich arc sunmunted by a low^ attic and crowned bv a balus¬ 
trade. The end and center bays are accented by framing them with 
coupled columns instead of tKe single pilasters used between; they 
are thus transfomiid into pjojcciing pavilions which should be com- 
pred as to effect with the dreubr angle towers at rUay-le-Rideau. The 
orders arc also different in charaCEer from those of the older building 
and the pedimenied windows they enclose are similar to those used by 
Italian architects in the 16th century (cf. Fig. ti5). By emphasizing 
the end and central bays, however, Lescot has intrcxluced a vertical 
elcinent in the designt and in this he is French rather than Italian. 
French too are the relatively large windows and the introduction of 
much sculpture. This is brgely the work of Jean Ck>ujon ic£L 151C3- 
ern 156S}, who was LesccitV adlaburaEur in the project and an archi¬ 
tect of some distinction in his own right as well as one of the leading 
Ftcmch sculptors of the time fcf. Fig. 331). In the fine execution of 
the details and their relationship to the ensemble, iit the well-calculated 
proportions and the dcconiiive variety of a restrained and dignified 
scheme, the wang of the Louvre designed by Lescot takes rank with the 
best Italian masterpieces of the High Renaissance. As pure and scholarly 
in classical detail as Palbdio's work, Lescot's design is still essentially 
French in spirit and not a mere aping of the mannerisms of other 
Stylos. Tbis is particularly true of the introduction of engaged columns 
in the fjrders by %vhich the end pvilions are distinguished fronri the 
pilastcrctl hays between; in this way a characteristically French emphasis 
is imparted to the angles oF Fa^ade^ but it is achieved by rneans of well- 
understood classic forms. 

Another example of High Renaissance style in France which illus¬ 
trates the ready apprehensinn of new dm'elopmenrs in Italy is the en- 
tiancc portico in the court of the at Econeit CFig- Tliis 

was the work of Jean Bullant (ca. 1^12-1578), who built it for 
Anne de Montmorency, High Gmstable of France and one of the 
most impassioned admirers of Italian art in his day; for this reason he 
was well pleased, no doubt, by the giant orders with w^hich Rullant 
hanked the principle court entrance of his chateau near Paris. The 
first example of the motive in French building, this portico is dated 
probably between 1551 and it is obvious in any event that the in¬ 
spiration For the order w^as ^jichelangc^□s design For the Campidoglio 
buildings in Rome (Fig. 133) which were b^n in 154b, although 
Bulbnt has used applied columns instr^ad of pilasters. This detail 
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reveals 9 mure academic conception of clossk form than appears in 
the Italian example anrl its use sva$ obviously dictaicti by enthusiasm 
for the motive rather than desire to develop a formally integrated 
ensemble for there is no very effective relationship between the portico 
and the wall behind it. This does not reduce Sts tignificance as an in- 



Fjc. *46.—^Ecouen. The Chateau, Portico in the court. 

dication of the increasingly Italtatiate taste of French patrons and archi¬ 
tects alike which is alsti evident in the original emplacement in the 
arched niches between the etdumns of the hvo famous figurts called 
the Bound Slaves by MichcLingclo (Fig. which the Constable had 
bought after king'discarded by the sculptor when he was forced to 
reduce the great mausoleum for Julius 11 for which iliey had been in¬ 
tended. f rn. 1 

Conditions wcic not fawrablc in France during the reigns of Charles 
IX (1560-1574) and Henrj’ III (1574 *589) building on a large 
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scale, for ihc religious wars caused drains an financiat resources and 
creative tma^ination alike. Possibly the mosi signilicant architectural 
products of this jK-tiod were not buildings but books on architectufal 
theuTV' and principles^ Tlte diliicult ectinomic circunistanccs in whicb 
Henry IV found the kingdom on his accession to ilie throne in 1589 
imposed limitations which that enlightened monarch could not do much 
to modify, although before his death in j6io +1 beginning had been 
made on the plans for Paris [liai were to change it from a mcdLiev^al 
town with dark and narrow streets to the city ot btCk'id vistas and great 
squares W’hich it is today. Such building as w^as done usually involved 
the use of hrick and sitone, and designs were characiefizcd by a tendency 
toward freer use of classic forms than the mid-ihth-ccntur)' archiiccts 
hadalloivcd themselves. The results are more nearly in the baroque stj'lc 
than at any other time in French arcliitectunil history, the chief ex¬ 
ample being the LscvemhoriTg Pali^ce in Paris (Fig. J47X wdtich xvas 
built by Salomon de Brosse (i5ji'i636) benveen 1615 and 1624 for 
Marie de^ Medici^ who had been the queen of Henry IV. The building 
is of the usual French plan, with a court of honor entered by a pavilion 
and Hanked by side wings of somewhat less height than the principal 
block of the structure which lies at the rear of the court, Tlic outstand¬ 
ing feature of the design h the e,xtensive use of rusticated svalls and 
piers, a detail i,vhich may have been introduced to make the structure 
resemble as much as possible the Pitti Palace in Florence from which 
Marie had come to Paris. Howe'er this may have been, die mote 
uniform roof line of the palace achieved by avoiding the pavilion and 
bay divisions employed in earlier btiildings is evidence in itself of de 
Brosse's understanding of the monumental possibilities of simplihed 
mass relationships iluii was undnuhtedly derived from his study of the 
High Renaissance masters of Italy. Other than in its architectural char- 
acter^ the Luxembourg l^abcc is a notable example nf baroque cximbin- 
inc of the visual arts in a single ensemble, for the long galleries of the 
side wings were deconued with paintings brilliantly conceived and 
eJ<ecute<l by Peter Paul Rubens, in which ilie nuptials of Marie and 
Hcnry^ IV were celehTatcd, 

IF the prjillel between the evolution of architectural style in France 
and Italy that is perceptible through the early years of ihe iyth cenlurv^ 
had continuetl, an even more extensive development along bamque 
lines than is represented by the LuxcTnhourg Palace might have ensued 
in the reign of Louis Xlll (1610-1643}+ There w'as instead a very pro¬ 
nounced reaction toward formahsm and academicism to which there 
were two ouLstafiding contributing factors. The first was the tradition¬ 
ally systematic and logical mode of French thought that had found 
expression earlier in the inherently rational synthesis of form that is 
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Gothic st}de—tht product of a rernpenimeni to which the unrcstTaLncd 
emotionalism upon which the moic extreme forms of Italian baroque 
were based would have been inttin^tcally distastefuL It was this same 
indigenously French sentiment fastiring rule and order that underlay 
the political structure tliere developed in the 17th centutt^ in which 
all power came more and mom into the hands of fewer and fewer per¬ 
sons until Louis XIV could say in all truth—eVst nioi"—^or 
In him as an individual w^as vested absolute pw^er over every phase of 
human activity in the land. This was possible only by virtue of highly 



Fig. 147+—Paris. The Luxt^MaoLiao I’alacE- Qiutt and Fn^adc^ 


organl^ied institutions exercising ctunpleie contrcil by rigid regulation 
in their respective holds. The /\cadeiny of Letters was founded In i6_j5 
w^ith its object "to give certain rules to our language and to mnder it 

[ nire^*; sunilar intention in the held of the visual arts led to the cstab- 
ishmcni of the Academy of Pa in ling and Sculpture in and of 

Architecture in 1671. These, while they may be said to have come into 
existence; in re&pmse to seniiinenis inherently French, gave expression 
TO their ideas in forms which had little enough to do with French wayi 
of thinking, as will shortly be apparent. 

It was a more or less foregone ctinchision that the style sanctioned 
by the Academy should have been classic. Cher a century of close te^ 
lationships artistically with Italy had scr^^ed to conhrm the classic habit 
in French minds, and Jt was but natural that it should be the academic 
phases of Italian design that would be most attractive to temperarnenti 
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alicady diiipDsed lo vjilue "rea-^n'' and "^gnod sense^' as evidence oF logiCh 
The writing!; nf Palladio were trunsljEi^ into Fi'ench in 1650 and bc- 
ti^ame one of the foundation stones oF French architectural tbeorv% More 
and more it became the practice of Frenclnm*n to go to Italy wtienei er 
possible; there they still studied the buildings of classic antiquityp but 
also the inteqsretations of those forms which they found in the wort 
of High Renaissance masters. It was to prsnide com rolled instniction 
in understanding these mtidels that the French Acndemy in Rome was 
founded in 1677 w^here students who had showm ihL'ms^-lves capable 
were enabled by ilte state to continue their studies^ The result was the 
domination of French architectural thinking for many years by the 
theory that only in classic usage and the interpretation thereof by the 
academie lEalian and French theorists could there be an acceptable ideal 
of structural beauty. 

The foundation of the Academies was a matter of considerably more 
than merely histoncal signihcancCp for their establishment marked the 
linal uprooting of artistic creative activity from its traditional place in 
the social Fabric in the thoughts and emotions of the pt^ple* Tins sep¬ 
aration had been begun in France when the Italian style was imported 
in die early j6th centur)'; it w^as compleic'd when the arts came under 
royal |>atranagc through the intermediary of the Academies and aitists 
thus became a class apart, owing allegiance only to the abstract ideal 
imposed upon thein by academic regulations, Tliis ideal was one of 
it priori }x:rfection based on the art of classic antiejuity as seen through 
the eyes of Italian and French theorists—a concept W'hich of necessity 
takes account of nothing hut preconceived formal and expressive values 
and makes little if any provision for the tradition and inspiration of 
individuals. It is from such a concept too that ihe notion of the art critic 
has developed; works of art are evaluated today by many criteria other 
than ihe classic of the French Academy in the 17th century, but the 
mere fact that there is still current the notion that only the select Feiv 
to whom the mvistcrics of art have been disclm'd are qualified to judge 
it 15 evidence of the persisting academic concept of art as something 
resulting from the application of rules of formal design. The reduction 
of ariistic creation to compliance with reasoned and theoretical prin¬ 
ciples and rules instead of being develo|ied by the inductive training 
of hand and eye was one of the most pernicious consequences of aca¬ 
demic supervision of the arts. The consistent unity that has character¬ 
ized French official art From the closing years of the 17th century to the 
present is another, a unity ^von by raising the quality oF much work 
that would otherwise undoubtedly have been very poor but at the cost 
of circumscribing genius TO the point of smothering it. 

The ideals For which the French Aeadcmy of Arehilccture stood are 
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evident in the wing added by Fion^-eis Miin&art Ci j9S-i666) 10 the 
Ciidicaif fli Bfoij (Fig. 148) at the request oF Gaston d'Orlihins its owner 
a! that time (1655-1640). Earlier prts of ihe structure ore of varied 
character, having been built in the siyles of Louis XII and Francis L 
but Mansarts wing takes no account uf inconsistency with the oJder 
portions in its puritv and sobriety of design. The ordet is used in a 
restrained form, witfi asuplcd pilasters and unbroken entablatures on 
each story arranged m the cantmkal relationship of Doric* Ionic and 
Corinthian on first, second and third stories tespectivcly. The roof is 



Fic. 148.—Blots, Tun Cuathau. Oil^ns Wing, Fa^'adc. 

still rather steeply pitched, but the dormer window's of the i6th and 
earlier 17th ccnuiries have disappeared, the tjuietness and simplicity 
oF the resultant effect contribute to the sense of repose that is created 
by the prevailing horiznntaliiy of the design and the impression is given 
mofiumentality bv the wclt-^^tudied proportions. Only in the sculpiUTcd 
figures on the pediment in the second story' of the entrance bay ^nd 
the cun ilinear gable of its third mi\ is iherc any suggestion at all of 
bauK|ue exuberance in this weH-nigli compleie embodiment in archi¬ 
tectural terms i^f the Gallic ideals oF reason and logic. 

The Gaston d Orleans wing at Blojs was built by Mansart late in the 
reign of Louis XIH before the complete centralization of poiver in the 
person of the king that was to develop later bad been oDinpleted, That 
such an imposing structure could be erected for an iiid.lvklua) other 
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than royalty is mdication of this fact, for under Louis XI V^ who 
reigned from 1645 lo 1715, nearly all the great architectural creations 
in France were motivated moie or less directly by his imperialistic am- 
bttjori or by tliose cpf bis itnmeebate adviscri. Among these %vere the 
enlargement of the royal palace of the Louvre in Paris and of the 
chateau at Versailles, v%hicb was to hecome one of the largest building? 
in 17th-century Europe by virtue of Louis^ interest En it. 1 le was not so 
nvucli concemotl with the building in Paris, but his minister Colbert 
felt it essential to royal dignity that there should be a monumental 
residence for the liing In his capital city* Lesccjt's building of the mid- 
i 6 eIi ceniurj^ CF*E^ had already undetgone a series of alterations 
and enlargements that quadrupled the area of the court of honor dc’ 
signed by him and connected it with the pa bee of the Tuileries nearly 
a third t?f a mile away, but it still bek^ an appropriately imposing 
principal Fa^de on the eastern front. Varii^us plans for its completian 
were submitted in a comjKititlon in which nearly ei erj^ imptirtant archi¬ 
tect in France was represented^ but none were felt to possess the neces¬ 
sary^ grandeurs hence in 1665, Gian Loren^ii Bernini was requested to 
come from Rome to Paris lo undertake llic project. I Ic was received 
with the acclaim due the architect recognised as the greatest of his time, 
but his suggestion for the fayade of the btitiding was not acceptable 
because it cnuld not have been built without destroying practically the 
whole of the existent structure. Its oomeirstonc was laid but ihe design 
wsks discarded as soon as Bernini returned to Rome, and the project was 
given into the core of Cbude Perrault CibE^-i6HS) wlih she assisEance 
of Charles LeErun the painter and Louis LeVau, who had been in 
charge of the last stages in iht enlargeinent of the court begun by 
Lescot. 

As k was finally built between 1667 and r*>74, the CoIcJirnrtdc of flic 
(Fig. 149). vvhich is the eastern fnyade of the palace, shows a 
srill Further elimination of traditional French elements than was noted at 
Blois and an even more academic and monumental ideal The high 
pointed rrwf w^hicli clEmatEc considerations had imjxwscd as a necessity 
in earlier buildings that %vere less rigidly contrrdled in design by forma] 
considerations is no longer a facior and the flat niof is masked by a 
balustrade in the best Italian manner. Ill is was a detail that PerrauJt 
might well have adapted From Bernini s rej(?£:ted design, as Avas also the 
giant order, rising abme the gtound-stary base^ ivliich is the chief 
feature of the facade. IIg retained the traditionally French five-part 
di\'isiDn of the facade, however, by making the end and center paiilions 
project slightly and using a pediment over the latter. Moreover, he en¬ 
riched the classic vocabubiy' of his style by using ctmpled free-standing 
Corinthian columns in the order instead of engag^ columns or pilasters- 
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The design is not uniformly effecti^'e in all detailsn The relationship of 
ihe central pediment 10 the comiee bttlusiradc is unsatisfactory, and by 
springing the arch of the main entrance on the ground level from the 
Stringcourse oF the first story, it is made to break into the one above 
*vitli rather ambiguous effect. But these are minor defects in a well- 
proportioned and unified design that is charactcriisetl by effective use 
of light and shade to ctcaic relief in the colonnades and thus realiac a 



fiG. (49.—Paris, Th£ Ijouvre- Colonnade, 


lust balance of voids against the solids of the projecting mvilions at the 
center and ends. A sense of great scale is also acirieved bv these t^ans 
and the whole takes rank with the most impressive atchitectural en^ 
bodiments of the spirit of the Crofid Sieck, for the majestic dignity of 
the building is an ckKjuent testimonial to the absolute power of the 
monarch who caused it to be built. It is this quality that has made its 
design the basis of 3 Forniuh for monumental buildings in France 
which has been almost standard from the dosing years of the tyth 
e^ntur)^ iiittil v« 2 ry tsjccni times- 

In a sense, the eotnpletion oF the LiL>uvre fi matter oF state that 
was consummated for pulilical reasonSi The cnbrgement of the chAteaiJ 
at VendHts (Figs- 15^153) was undertaken because of the personal 
preferences of Louis XI\^ for it <yvcr oil bis othef n^sldcuccs^ The scope 
of his purpose is indicated by bis expm^ied desire to provide at Versailles 
for the accommodation of bis entire court; the extent of its realizaticm 
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Fig. 150.—^Vcrsoillcs. Tue Palace, Finm iht? iiir. 
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was 50 tTCiiiL'ndous xhui ilit- naibhi^l of France was aimot>t cn- 

tircly dL'pktex.1 by it, and if the building on a scale unapproached 
before or uncqualLtl ^ince in of comparable tj^i this ivas 

achieved only ai the cost of the national social and economic equilib¬ 
rium. Size and effect ate out of all proportion to function* and the total 
lack of rebtionship between the formal ideal embodied in the siructure 
and the life of France when it w'lis buik in the 17th century^ makes it 
the most eltxjueni aichiicciural symbol of the principle of absolutism 
the world has seen. For the unbelleviable sacrifices its construction in- 
voU ed veere decreed by the unquestionable whim of a single individual. 

As it now exists, the Pa/ace 0/ VersmHes CFig+ 150)1 is laid oui along 
the basic lines of the tradi[ional French country house with an open 
court Hanked on the sides by projecting wings. It is at the rear of this 
court I hat there can siill be seen the fa^^ude or the brick and stone hunt¬ 
ing ledge huilt for Louis XIII in 1614 which was the nucleus of the 
present gigantic building. The initial phase of its remodeling took place 
between 1661 and 1671 under Louis LeV^su (1612-1670), who was also 
then engaged in the completion of the court of the Louvre; he designed 
what amounied to- an envelope enclosing the hriek and stone chateau 
of Louis XllI on three sides* that toward the rear being developed as 
an elemch! in the gardens which were also laid out at this time 
(cf. Fig- 153). After LeVau's death in 1670, little was done on the ex¬ 
terior of the place for some time, but the appintmeivt in 1678 of 
Jules Ibidouin Mansart (1645-1708), nephew of Fmntois Mansart 
who designed the Casion d'Orlihms w ing at Blois (Fig. 148)^ marked 
the beginning of an extraordinary amplification of ihe structure. After 
some modificatiDns of LeVauV garden elevation and a readjustment 
of the rooms on that side of the building, ^tansart undertook the ex* 
tension of the south wing in 1682 and its northern counterpart in 
1684. The Orongerie below the south end of the garden terrace wus 
built Ix'tween i^^4 and 1687 and the chapl of which the roof can be 
seen from live garden abwe that of the place itself (Fig- 151) was 
l>cgun in 1699 though it had not been compkied by Mansart's death 
in 1708. 

The Garden Front of the Palace at Versailles (Fig. 151) is in three 
heavy nistitatcd basement, a somewhat taller seermd stor>' 
I with arched opnings and an Ionic order of pilasiers and columns, and 
a low attic with rectangular windows divide by paneled pilasters. A 
balustrade surmounts the wholCj, ornamented with urns and sculptured 
group. Projecting pavilions—a large one in the center, smaller ones 
near the ends of the central block and thix‘C of equal size distributed 
symmetrically on the wine fa^dcs-—give relief to the planes of the front 
as a whole. "A rhythm of threes is earried through the entiie design. 
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beginning with the grouping <]f the opeiungji by dnuhling the pilasien^ 
in the central hhx'k and extending to the disposition of the clcnu^nis 
in the total length in such z way that the visual angles subtended 
bv the three majfnr elements are the same For an obsen^et standing 
on the axis of the design at the top of the first terrace CFig. 155}. 
If the exterior of the garden front is characterised by purity of detail 
and sober if monumental effett, the interior is quite otherwise. Almost 
the total length of the central block is taken up on the second story 
by the Calerit- de% GJace^ CF*g- 152)1 which was designed by Charles 
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[jcBrun and executed berween e68o and 1684. The measured ihythm 
of the windmvs o^^ning on the garden is repeated on the opposite svall 
by I lie arched mirrois from ^vhich the name of the hall is taken; but 
where the effect created externally is one of monumental austerity^ the 
painted and stucco ornament un wall panels and vault within are of 
an exuberance altogedier bsiroque in cLaracten Such is the nature of 
the comprombe achieved in France between Palbdian purity on the 
one hand and banxjue extravagance on the other—by investing a math¬ 
ematically unified basic pattern vvith moi ernent through the mediuin of 
surface decoration. 

Gigantic as the Pabce at Versailles is—the garden fai^^ade is more 
than a quarter of a mile in length—its Full effect is not to be under¬ 
stood without taking into accxiunt as well the Gardens designed to com¬ 
plement and to lie ctsmpktncnEed by it (Fig. 153}* Tlifcic w^erc the 
creation of Andr^ LeNAtre 3 t7"o}. whose name is one of the most 
distinguished in the annals of landscape architecture. Begun in 1662 
when LeVau undertonk the remodeling of the chiteau, they were not 
completed until 1684. LeN6tre*s scheme involved the laying out of 
what are actually gardens, a smaller one immediatclv next the 
place propr and a larger one Ijing beyond. A Sv-stem oF terraces made 
the entire arrangement visible from the place itwIF, of which the cen- 
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tral axis is continued to esiaWtsh ihc tnccliari line of tEe grounds and 
to unify them as well as relate them to the building. Water effects play 
an important prt in the wniposilion; reaeeting pools and spurting 



Fig, 153.—Versailles. Plai^ of the Crrr and CahoIiNS. 


fountains are the nuclei in the smaller uppr garden of carefully laid- 
out and clipped masses of shrubbery, grooving fmm grassy launs and 
accented by trees, whkh form varied geometrical paitems within a rigid 
framework of clearly indicated alleys. The shrubbery^ of the large garden 
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is disposed in simpler forms, hut iwo intcrseciing Odnals—ihe one on 
the princlpnl axis of the cximpusition sind a smaller one at right angles 
■—dominate this portion of the ensemble in which boldly inclicaied 
diagonal allevs radiate from focal points at each endr As in the Calerie 
dcs daces, the basic principle of the design is a logical and geometrical 
disciplined framework with unlimited variety in the details. Other than 
in their obcious enhancement of the effect of the palace, these gardens 
provided stimulus to artktk creation in ibe abundant opportunity of¬ 
fered for decorative sculpture (cf. Fig. 151)+ lioth as accents on the 
terraces and in connection with the innunierabk fountains, 

A glance at the plan of the gardens and also at the aerial view of 
the ensemble (Fig, 150) will make it clear that everything in the set¬ 
ting of the Palace at Versailles was considered in its relationship to the 
central structure. Up to the Place d'Atmes, the great court in front of 
the building, three wide avenues lead in such fashion that no mo\'e- 
ment can be made that dt>es not ffX’US ujwn or radiate from it, and 
within the angles thus created the city of V^crsiillles was huili. There 
was thus upon one side of the Palace a a^mpletely architectural vista 
and U[>i:in the other a prospect of miiutc difccieJ and omtrolled hy 
human thought. Thus W’as completeci the most overwhelming structural 
project of the 17th century in which form and space, the work of man 
and the sstnbul of nature are wrought into a single and uni lied scheme 
conrfived for the sole purpose of treating by its foctis upm the central 
structure □ symbol of lire unquesttoned and absolute potver of its 
builder. This scheme of radiating and foaising avenues cxmtroUed by a 
single building was destined to e?iercise a far-reaching influence in the 
jSth century; Mannheim and Karlsruhe in Germany were to be laid 
out along similar lines, and Pietre Charles de rEnfani acknowledged 
his intention of planning the capital city of the newly created United 
States. Washington, D. C., after iho pattern cjf Versailles* 

But men more significant than its forma! mfluence is the insight 
given by the plan of Versailles into the working of absolutism as a 
governing principle. The arhiirary creation of an entire city from the 
ground up in accordance with a prectmeeived notion of what it should 
be rather ihan as the result of organic growth is no mote than the ap¬ 
plication m architectural thinking of the principle of absolutism on a 
scale seldom approached even remotely in earlier times. The design 
Itself is based in similar fashion on rule and regulation oF arbitrary 
characier. Mathematical in principle—and it should not be forgotten 
that one of the most far reaching s>:atems of 17th-century philosophy 
was the creation of a mathematician and Frenchman, Ren^ Descanes 
—it is the most comprehensive example of the tyianny of the axis iri 
the architectural thinking of the time. This is illustrated in graphic 
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l3!ihion bv the irresistible urge of everj’ spectator consyering the build¬ 
ing fiom the gardens E« place hiinselF at the point where the iynimetr)' 
of the fa^de will be clearest which is the center of the stejis leading 
from the upper terrote to the garden below CF'ig- When there^ 

he finds bis angle of cision exaetly filled by the palace as a wholes, with 
nfithing else intntuing m detract from its overwhelming dominauee— 
a symbol of the rigorous subjection of tlte individual to the iinporsanal 
order of the state that is the unfailing consequence of absolutism as a 
political and social principle. 

The trend noted in French architectural evolution from [he begin¬ 
ning of the 16th century to the close of the 17th is graphic cA idence of 
the altered function of art in European culture after the deaih of the 
mediaeval point of vieiv. Classic forms intrrxluced there by lyings and 
nobles as CNoiic and decorative adjuncts to structural elenu-nis siill 
niediaevai in character w ere divorced ixom iheni ro become the material 
of a rigidh' enforced cantm of design From ivhieh there could be no 
departure. I hc training of artists was taken from the trade guilds which 
held that prerogative in die Middle Ages and given to the Acadeinies, 
arid the artist was ilius detached ffoni his environment of cxirnmunal 
experience and his inspiration therein cut oFf frtim its rightful tcsimrces 
of life and vitality. An wasi no longer the literature of the people but 
a source of entertainment for the elect, who furllnvitll impitsed upon 
it an ideal of formal unity and artificial jierrection similar to the political 
ideal forced u^xjn a populace ivhich had no part in its Formulaiion. 
TTic SA^cial order resulting from the arbitrarily created political institu¬ 
tions tvas made up of t\w classes—the arislEicracy and the common 
people—separated bv a spiritual abyss that cuuld not be spanned, and 
in [his order^ art was die plaything of I he former and hod no funaion 
for the latter^ The Palace at V^ersaillcs is an overpowering monument 
10 this state of affairs in its swallowing up the taxes of decades for 
initial ci>nsiruction and the exhaustive drain upon the state that its 
liubsequent maintenance has involved. Reaction was inev^itable. The im 
mediate one was away from the severe formality of iTih-centuiy an 
and social usage toward frivolity and license in both manners and 
artistic style, Tlie boudoir replaced the salon as the locale of social in¬ 
tercourse and the minuEely scaled forms of the rococo appear instead of 
the TTiiirc massive baroque. But tliis retieiion was supcrlitrial at best. It 
only serv^ed [o empliasisic the social disparity created earlier and in some 
nveasurc to hasten the revolt which took place low'ard the elose of the 
iftth century' in the French Revolution. As the result of social and 
economic upheav als attendant upem diat., the problem of exprrasive style 
in the i8th and tgth centuries involves dilferent values than those that 
have been discussed^ as will he made apparent elwi-where. 
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IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF REN AlSSANCE 
archUccrural style in England, there arc many pamMels to he noted 
with that of Franco although its inception tv-as somewhat later in mint 
of time and the two styles are quite distinct in character* An explana¬ 
tion of the tardy appearHince of Renaissance style in more Lhan isolated 
examples in England can be found tn the fact that the continuity" of 
building during the later Middle Ages had nui been interrupted there 
by wars as it had across the English Channel and the beginning of 
the i6th centurj' came iviih no apparent wane In the ^dgor nind orig¬ 
inality^ of Gothic ways of aTchitccEural thinking in England, Some of 
the most distinguished examples of English Gothic styfe— hIic Chapel 
of Henrv V'll at Westminster in L>iitlon. for esamplc—were begun 
after the Italian T ftgh Rcnaissince was in full swing. The longcon- 
tinned vitality of mediaeval style along with England's geographic 
isolation and her natural conset^^adsm served to delay the appearance 
of Renaissance ideas there long after they were finrily established in 
nearly every other country^ in Europe- 

During the t^th century, a charactcristk typ of count house wdl 
adapted to comfortable living had been evolved in England, and in ibis 
way the ctmeept of worldly w^ll-bcing inherent in the Renaissance 
ideal w-as an architectural factor there long before the style as such was 
introrluccd. An example is Coiwpfoir (Elgs* ^ 55 )+ which 

dates from around 1510. ^\s was usually the case with domestic build^ 
ings of tlie time, it Is built dit>uncl a court, and the general arrange^ 
ment is irregular and picturesque 10 a degree with steeply pitched tonh 
and clustered chimnevs. battlemonted towers and ample windovvs which 
were a necessity in a 'northern btitudcn A struetuml feature to he noted 
is the mixture of materials’'—sione. brick, wiwd and pbster which re¬ 
sults in attractive effects nf contraf^ting color and texture. These are 
not consequences of any selfscions desire For romantic charm, how¬ 
ever, hut lesuk simply fmm use of maienal at hand in the most effective 
way. The same principle pic^^ils In the plaiii which is centered about 
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the lofty» timber-roofed hall tvith a slightly raised pblfaim 3 t one end 
where the fiimily table was placedp wjtfi provision for other mem¬ 
bers of the household in the longer portion of the room. The disposi¬ 
tion of other rooms In the house was dictated by their rektionship lo 
the hall—Idtchen and service quarters, chapel, drawing-rooRi and bed* 
rooms—tbe whole being characterized hv a sense of having resulted 
from organic grow th directed by praeiicjl necessities and not showing 
even as much of Italian Renaissance influence as would be found in a 
contemix)rary Krctich building like Azay Ic-Ridcau CEig. 144}. 
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Lcfrd Ltrycesfer'j f /ospji^rf at Warwick (.Elg. 156} is another case in 
point in which absence of Italian ideas in both design and construc¬ 
tion iSr even more signiGcant since its present form is the result of a 
rebuilding that occurred in 1571. Ute Camptnn Winyates^ the main 
ffl^idc is irregular in form and picturesque in outlincp with steep roofs 
and clustered chimneys—the result of additions to the origbaL struc¬ 
ture requirexi by the changing circumstances of its use- The construc¬ 
tion is of the type know^n as half'timbered work, the structure consist¬ 
ing of a frame of heavy wooden posts joined by horizontal and diagonal 
beams, with the sf^accs betwecti filled with brick or other material that 
was sometimes, as here^ covered with stucco on the exterior. This was 
the fav'ored luCEhod of erecting small buildings and domestic siructures 
irr mediaeval England and k was sometimes used in connection with 
masonry for larger ones as wcllp as at Compton Winjsitcs vvhere it ap- 
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pears in the gablet (Fig. 154)* It was continued for buildings of this 
tj'pe throughout the HUsul^thaii and subsequent periods m EngUsb 
history and is sometimes referred to as the Tudor stvk. 

As in France, the first mdicadon of Italian Renaissance influence is 
to be seen in decorative details^ and also as in France, it occurs in 
buildings erected by royalty and the aristfxrracy. The tomb of Henry 
VII dates fmm 1516 and lies under the flamlnyant Gothic vaults of 
the chapel he built at Westminster in London^ but its detail is in the 
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classicizing Jmlian Renaissance mode and probably the first example 
of it in England; it was the w'oik of a certain Pietro Torrigiano, a Ffor- 
endne sculptor who had been forced to flee from his native dly after 
a brawl with Michelangelo* Otter Italians were imporied to meet the 
demands created by the fashion^ and often v\orkcd side by side with 
native artisans on such buildings as Hampton Court Palace^ wtich 
was built by Cardinal WoUey and Henry VlU bciw-ccn 1 3 and 15^6. 

The character of English Renaissance archiseclure in this phase is very 
similar to that of coolemporiirv France since it is a matter of Gothic 
ccmsiruction overlaid with Itaiian detaiL Probably the finest illustm- 
don of this type of w^ork is the rood screen in King's College Chapel 
at Cambridge; the building in which it stands is in the late Ckihic style 
thnnigboutf but the screen, which probably dates between and 
1536^ shows hardly any trace of mediaeval detalL 
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Poliiicnl conditions in EngUind UTsder i lenry' VIII and his immediate 
successoni were not conducive lo any further development of these be- 
ginnings of Renaissance style comparable to that which occurred in 
France under ihe patronage of Catherine dc^ Med id- For religious 
reasonsn the Italian wurkmen resix>nsihle for tlie first Renaissance ex¬ 
amples tvere unwilling to remain in the country, and even if they hadi 
financial difficijliies would have prevented any very extensive building 
3Ctivit>\ It was not until the reign Elizjbeih ( that further 
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de veiopments archhcctuniUy were made pissible by greater economic 
and culiural stability—in the perictd of the beginning of England's 
greatness as a world power, and the time of Shakespeare and iMarlowe, 
The architectural picture of Eli^bethan England has tw-o outstand¬ 
ing features—the almost complete lack of ecclesiastic building, with 
domestic design in the form of country houses predominant, and a gen^ 
crally more ex(ensive knowledge of continental Renaissance styles, tn 
some buildings like Longicnt CElg- 157)? which was built between 
1^67 and 1579, it is Italian precedent that bas been follow^ed quite 
eloselvt possibly because it was the design^ supposedly^ of a certain 
John of Padua. The plan is symmetrical and the chief exterior orna¬ 
ment consists of superposed classic pila^tei^ that conform lo academic 
principles of proportion and detail, the whole crowned by a balustrade 
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in the best IialiPti High Rcndisisancc irunncr (cf. Figs. ^55}- Orig* 
in ally this latter feature may not have e.visted for apprenily the house 
was first built with gables extending from front to baeli, but these vi^ere 
subsequently replaced by the present flat iPoi>f even though the gabled 
type was better adapted to prtri^ailing climatEe cuudi lions. Certam fea¬ 
tures of earlier and indigenous character are still present; the project¬ 
ing bays intnxluce a vertical noEe in the facade design and ilie clustered 
chimneys ate a reminder of the fact that heating was a necessity in 
England for which provision hod to be made even at the cost of 
demic formal cliaracter. But the main entrance is through a portico 



Wiih columns and a broken [xtliment and is apptOiichcd by a broad 
flight of steps quite in the fnanner of she Italian 16th century. 

The lEalianism oF Longteat is the exception father than the rule, 
however, in late i6ih<cntury^ English huikflng. For the most part, the 
pncdominiint Renaissance influence in English dcstgn of this period 
corn'es from the Low Countries—from Flanders and Flolland—0 cir- 
eumsiance for which the explanation is to be sought m the political 
picture of the times. The conflict with the Church begun by Henry 
VIII was continued by Eli^kih, and the rise Protestantism in 
England was marked by increasing sympathy with similar movements 
in the Lotv Qjun tries then fighting for Iheiir independence from 
Spain. Manv refugees from those countries found their w^ay to Eng¬ 
land, including many artisans who brought tvith them their own 
regional versions of Renaissance style which were thus transpbnied 10 
English soil An example in poiniL is iWllnfoii J/fl/i in Nottinghamshire 
(Figs. 158, 159)? vvhich was buih between 1580 and 1588. Fhe plan 
CFig. I is symmetrical with respect to both axes hut is unusual even 
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for hDus<?5 of thi^ pf^riod In making the gfcac hall the nucleus aiound 
which the other rooms are grouped; this rises above the side win^ with 
their sATTunetrically plao-cd tEJwers at the angles CFig- ^^8}- The gables 
of these lowers are good examples of ihe Flemish influence on English 
design, made up as they are oF pediments supprted by scrolls and 
flanked by small obelisks and with the flat surfaces decorDted by riblxiin- 
like ptterns known as strapwork. Orders are used in profusion for 
the external decoration—a separate one for each story^ in deration with 
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entablatures that sen^c as stringcourses bcuveen the stories; the flat bands 
across the shafts are also Flemish in origin. The expansive windmvs 
ivith their mullions are speciHcally English^ however, and the general 
picturesi]ueness of the sky-lme with Its chimneys^ towers and pinnacles 
is likmise at variance with the Renaissance character of much of the 
deiaih 

One of the most Individual features of country houses built in Eliza¬ 
bethan and jacobean England is the Long Gallery (Fig. 160^^ a room 
that as Its name Implies was quite extended in length and w-as almost 
always on the topmost floor of the house. The long gallery of Hatfield 
House which was built between 1607 and ifiii is t]^Tjical of these 
rooms in being paneled^ or hung with tapestrieSp and in having the 
celling decorated with moulded plaster in elaborate designs. Very prom¬ 
inent^ too, is the fireplace with its elaborately decorated over "man tel. 
The origiiTof the long gallery in the Elizabethan and Jacobean country 
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houses is tiot clear, it was possibly a place for dispbying pin tings, as 
most of them are now used, or for the staging of pageants on the occa¬ 
sion of royal ’visits, or even for providing a room for exercise since it 
was in a prt of the house in which space was not at a premium. In 
any event, it is one of the chief eleinents in houses of the bte j6th 
and early 17th centuries in England in which a measure of regard Is 
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still had for convenience and facility in planning and in which Renais¬ 
sance ideals of a Formal nature ate still limited in appikaiion to details 
and to a general symmetry^ of mass- 

During the i6th century and through the early years of the 17th. 
whatever of Renaissance character there is in English architecture k 
at best an indirect reflection of Italian usage. Them were some Italian 
craftsmen brought to England as has been noted in the case of Longleat, 
and a few EngTishmen like John Shute and John Thorpe had traveled 
to Italy and made some studies there of current practice, but the in- 
fluence of these men counted for very little in the generally conserva¬ 
tive trends of Elizabethan and Jacobean design. The almost phenomenal 
appearance of a purifitic and academically rigid style In the third and 
fourth decades of 17th-century England is the more surprising in view 
of these facts; it w^as the achievement, almost single-handed, of Inigp 
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Jones C1573-1652)- M a ^ijuiig niaiit Jones had been a designer of 
stage scenery^ and in 1611 had been appDinicd surveyor to I lenn^ 
Prince of Wales, The years 1613 and 1614 were spent by him traveling 
in Italyr in the course of which he made ilie acquaintance of men like 
Madema in Rome and Rcamo^zl, assistant and fDlloiver of Palladio, in 
Venicep and during which he also hcCiimc acquainicd with the build¬ 
ings both of classic antiquity and of Palladio. So impressed was he by 
the latEcr ihaE he purchased the Fcnrr BooJes on Archilecfitre which he 
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brought back to England; his study of it became almost immediaiely 
apparent in the huildings he designed in his capacity as the King^s 
SuAcyor, to which oflice he w^as appointed in 1615. In gcneraln these 
buildings reveal almost none of the forms currently used in England 
but Folhiw Italian and particularly Palladian prccepEs with almost; lit¬ 
eral exactiEude, In this respect, Jones set a precedent for English archi¬ 
tecture of the 17th century that makes it nearly unique in Europe, for 
even in France where Ehere was a firmly entrenched academicisinr the 
most puristic designs still are characterized by specifically French in- 
Eerpretations of halian Renaissance idioms. 

The Rm^tquetiiig 0/ WJrifejmJi! PnJaee m London CFig. 161} was 
designed by Jones for James 1 and was built between 1619 and 1622. 
The principal fa^^ade is more t tali an in character than that of any con- 
lemporriry building in Eumre outside of Italy and might well have been 
designed by Palbdio hiinsclf^ so Fa^ithfully has Jones follovi'od the pie- 
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cepts of the Italian mailer. The ele^^ation is in three levels although 
the interior Is but a singEe high roani« with a rustit-nted haseixicnt^ an 
Ionic order For the first storyn and a Corinthian one above, the whole 
crowned by il bllusifi^tle. The orders mnsist of applied doIuiujis in the 
ihrce cent raj hays and those of the outer ones arc pilasters which are 
doubled at the ends of the facade—^ device bv vvhsch a central axis is 
created and the framing ends subordinated in imprtance as Palladio 
himself had done in the Palazzo Valmanina at Vicenza 13^] 



though in a different vv^y. Triangular and cunilinear pediments on 
brackets alternate over the windows of the fifst level* and swags of 
foliage form the frieze of the second, both following [mlian High Ren¬ 
aissance precedents C^. 12.5^ Other building by Jones, 

notably iwmc of his country houses, show a similar resi^cct for the 
precepts of the Italian High Renaissance theorists along with the 
considerable refinement that is his own outstanding quality and which 
did much to establish a taste for Palladisnlsm that is one of the ma^ 
elements in English architectural design in the later 17th and i8th 
centuries. 

Once the habit of dependence on Italian precedent w-as established 
in England, it w'as inevitable that other than academic models should 
be studied, and the period C3f the Rcstoratjon with its incipient absc^ 
lutism is marked archstetrurally b}' an infusion of haroque exuberance 
into the generally sober and restrained manner creatc'd by Jones and 
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his immediQte followers. The chief reprcscnmivc of the boiixjue in 
iTth-century English architecture is Sir Christopher Wren 
whose preparation for a career as designer seems to have begun with 
his interests in science and mathetnatics of which he ^ves an insmictor 
at Oxford. Me came to the attention of Charles II through his in- 
genious solution of a structural problem presented by the Toofing of 
the Sheldonian Theatre in Oxford and was appinred Snrves'oi: in 
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j66i^ In this cjpaeity he traveled on the Ckintinenr, studying archiiec' 
tnral activity there and being most particularly impressed by the ideas 
of Mansart and Bernini whom he met in Paris in 1^5 when the Italian 
master was tliere in connection with the Louvre project. The Great 
Fire of London the following year brought Wren his great opprtunitys 
and as architect m charge of the rehuilding, he drew up a plan for 
the restored city that would have surpassed even Versailles in magnh 
tude had it been carried through* Typically baroque in character, it 
called for a mdial distribution of buildings from certain bev structuresp 
notably the cathedral of Saint Paub with the camposition focused 
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through the spires of the small parish churches of which a great num¬ 
ber had also to be rebuilt and which would have led up to the principal 
points of the plan. The project failed of execution ebrougb the unr 
willingness of many landowners to wait for the rebuilding of their 
stores and houses in aerardance with the new plans, and the disposiiiDn 
of the city as it grew up again in the late 17th and iBth centuries owed 
little or nothing to Wren's ideas. 

Sariit Pan/'s Cariiedrnl was one of the major focal points of Wren's 
plan for the rebuilding of London and his original design called for a 
doined stnjcture of the central t)pe, that is, with a radial rather ihan 
a horizontal base. Ic a genuinely baroque conception with a vast 
centralized spec and many subordinate ones yielding a mukitude of 
fine effects intemally,, but its reahzatiun w^as frustrated by the insistence 
of a coiiser\'ative clergy upon a traditional plan ivith long nave and side 
aisles^ transepts and a deep choir, k was along these general lines that 
the present srrueture was bulk (Fig, 161) between 1675 and 1710* 
Wren was able to retain the dome as the dominant element of the de¬ 
sign externally nt leasts although the interior effect is one of rather 
confused spatial relationship. The cupola is supported by a drum 
surrounded by a free-standing peristyle w^hich was apparently suggested 
to Wren by drawings of Bramantes unexecuted project for Saint Peters 
at Rome* although the cupola itself is of quite different character from 
that designed by the Italian. Roman influence h apparent too in she 
treatment of the fa^dc; the tu^in tDsvers are not unlike those of a 
church by Borromini—Sam* Agnese in Piazza Navona—with comer 
colonncties and entablatures placed at art angle to the plane of the 
facade as a whole Cef- Fig^ 141). Hon? is revealed Wren's taste for the 
haroque: he combined it, however, wath perception of the more monu¬ 
mental and restrained qualities of French conrempopry' dfSilgn* for 
the superposed orders of coupled Girinthian columns in the twi>storicd 
portico are similar in conception to the single order of Pcrrault s eastern 
Colonnade of the Louvre CFig. 1495 - The upper order is continued as 
Q series of pilasters along the sides of the church, applied to a wall that 
masks fiving buttresses which sustain the small domes covering the nave. 

ThroughDut the entire building there is evidence of Wicn^s struc¬ 
tural ingcuuitv. not the least striking example being the way in which 
the great dome Is built. It is in Iw'o shells, like those of the cathedral 
at Florence CFfg. 113} and of Saint Peter's in Rome (Fig. ijO* but 
the inner one is much low'er relatively than is the case in either of the 
Italian buildings and sttptKirts the oufer one by a heavy intermediate 
cone of brick and metal. This cone rests also upon [he drum wall and 
functions actually as a point on which the outer dome of timber beams 
covered with lead is hung and which consequently e.xercises little or 
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no laEcral ihrust. The effect thus □ttained is very striking, for the dome 
with its hmttm tower rises over 350 feet from the ground iind achieves 
almost alone the dominance of the city for which Wren had hoped. 
That this is done b)' suppressing expression of structural facts—for the 

actual means oF its support cannot be seen 
from cither within or without—^in the iti- 
icTcsts of a more spectacular effect than 
could have been created if the design oF the 
dome were more stmightforw^ard in its indi- 
caiion of supporting devices is only a typical 
illustratiDn of Renaissance interest in Formal 
C|uaUties over structural problems. !n point 
□f fact, the margin of safety Wien allowed 
was so small that the vibrations of mfxiem 
traffic in the city have developed more than 
a few^ fissures in the dome and its supports^ 
keeping the building in a more or less con¬ 
stant state of repair in recent times, 

Tlie small parish churches designed by 
Wren as a part of the project for rebuilding 
London were completed to the number of 
fifty-eight and arc effective accents in the 
city plan even though the compTehensive 
scheme failed of realization. Built for the 
most part on sites that are awkwardly shaped 
and limited in siie, these structures are 
usually vet)' ingenious in internal disposi¬ 
tion to obtain maximum spatial effective- 
n<^. Limiisilons of site usually restricted 
external effecEs to Iteatmcnt of the bell 
to^i’^er in as impressive a way as possible, and 
some of Wren's most attractive designs are 
here secn+ TTic church of Smni Mary-ie~Eow 
CFig. 163^ %vas one oF the first to be built, 
betivcen 1671 and i68o, and the design of the spire with its reduction 
of the square base to the octagonal terminal was handled with such 
skillful applicaiion of classic forms that its inRuence was notable at 
once in buildings of comparahlc character. Many of the churches built 
in the English colonies in Morth ;Vmcdca during the 18th cciilurj% 
such as Old North in Qoiiton and Christ Church in Philadelphia 
CFig. 1B4), can trace their formal ancestry back to the type crcaced by 
W'^ren in these parish churches of London. 

Baroque exuberance in some deiails and academic sobriety in others 
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aj^e the characterisiics of buildings designed by Sir John Vanbrugh 
(1666-1716}, U'hkh were among the bst id reveal atten'ipts at com¬ 
promise between the two contfasting points of vieiv in i Tth-centuty 
English arebiteeture. Vanbmgh is an inietesiing eAsample of the atnatctir 
architcet then beginning to appear in England for reasons to be noiod 
elsewhere; he had a brilliant career as a wriier of comedies before tak¬ 
ing up architcciure. BJrffJiemi Pakce (Fig, 164), built for the Duke 
of Marlborough, was completed about 1714. Baroque as to general 
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effect^ which is created by the contrasting masses of the central block 
with its outlying wings, and also in its great sixo—a quality of most 
of Vanbrugh's buildings that won for him the dubious distinction of 
being the butt of a satiric epigram by Pope—the ordinance of the 
principl portico, the character of the Dumc colonnades used over a 
basement for the cuning side wings and the balustrades surmounting 
them are details in the best academic st>de. The plan consists of a cen¬ 
tral mass preceded by ^ oourt that is Hanked by wings which themselves 
are comptwed around smaller courts; svirutietry is aimed ai rather than 
convenience and the whole is an example of overemphasis that Is not 
common in the general picture of restraint prevailing in late 17th- and 
early iSth-ccntuty English architecture. 

T^c PaUadian principles introduced in English design by Inigo Jones 
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in the early 17th century continued wiihout serious cliallenge from the 
banx|ue in one type of structure at least—^hat of the average toivn or 
small country house. Su+iT« Hoitse ai Chichester i^5)p huilt in 

1711^ has been attributed to Sir Christopher Wren. The arrangeinGnt 
is typical of the middle-class houses of the later 1 yih ceniury and the 
Georgian period of the iSlb from which the characteristic term Georgian 
applied 10 the type is taken—a basement story for sendee tjuaiters, 
with the rectangular block of the brick or storst-walled house rising 
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two or two and a half stories abm'o. Character is attained externally 
bv simple treatment of the symmetrically placed openingSt the angles 
reinforced by quoins and the rcntral axis emphasizieil by some such de¬ 
vice as the projecting bay an<l an ordered entrance portico with its 
academically correct cur%rilinear pediment. Internally, the plans are rek- 
rivcly simple, a common aitatigemeni being a central stair ball witb 
rooms symmetrically placed on either side; these are given no small 
degree of charm by well-designed paneling and mouldings and by the 
furniture of the anonymous cabinet makers who paved the w^ay for the 
great masiCTs of the mid-iSth century like Chippendale and Hepple- 
whitc Figs. 6^3. 617). Like the parish churches by Wren, it was 
these bouses, built for pros:peraus and quiet citizensp that serx'ed as 
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models for the emigrants who left their Old World Ejiglisfa homes 
for Gthen in New WorJcl colonies (hig- caihef chan the more 

grandiloquent mansions like Blenheim Palace. 

Even in its most Palbdtan aspects, English architecture of the late 
17th and early tSth centuries was not sponsored by an olheial academy 
as it was in Fiance but took form in cespnsc to a genuine and well- 
educated taste. This was in large measure created by the noble ama¬ 
teurs as Sir John Vanbrugh, though his personal preferences 

were for baroque elleasX whose education Invariably included the 
“^grand lour ^ of Italy for which they weic prepared by the most readily 
avaibble dMzumcniation; architecturally, this was the writings of Pal- 
bdio and other Italian theorists of academic prsuasion. 'Hie many 
handbooks of architecture that were published in Engbnd in this period 
were both a consequence: of this inietest and a stimiilus to its continua¬ 
tion, and the result was a well-grounded tradition of upper middle-cbss 
building in the PaJladian manner of the Ijpe represented by Swan 
House and many others of the same period. It is interesting and sig¬ 
nificant to note that at the same time there was aba a considerable 
amount of building going an in the yet older mediaeval fashion- 
modest houses of the half-timbered tjpe Cd. Fig. 156) that represent 
architecturally the Eubstiatum of belief in the tradition of local self- 
determination still prevailing in England m spile of all efforts to raise 
upon it a superstructure of the forms of absr 4 utisin+ This temper was 
indicated by other eccuirences, both political and artistic. The attempt 
made by Charles 1 to erect a structure of govern men i: comprable in 
its absolutism 10 that of Louis XIV' in France came to an end on the 
scaffold in 1649, and the replacement of James II by popular appeal 
to the democratic William of Omngc in 1689 was a no less emphatic 
statement of Engbnds insisience upon the retention of political forms 
that were the result of growth by accretion and adjustment to popular 
needs rather than those resulting from acts of arbitrary creation in 
accordance with a reasoned and sjTnmctrical plan. Popular reaction 
against Wrens plan to rebuild London along lines that would ad¬ 
mittedly have made it a more reasonable and effectively com^sed city 
but would have violated long-established rights is another indication 
of the same feeling. And if the modest Palladbri town house or the 
unassuming half-timbered dwelling was preferred by those who built 
them because they had iruidc a place for themselves in the English 
pttem of bfe and thought, it is because they won an echoing respemse 
in minds like those of Samuel Pe|J>‘s and John Evelyn, whose instinc 
live reactions against die ostentatious and grandiloquent ^vere moire 
characteristic of the temper of their rimes than were the artlhdal glories 
preferred in a court inspired by alien values. 


Chapter XL Europc^in Archiiccturt 
jra?H 1700 to 187 0- 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND HAD WJTNESSED IN THE J7TH 
century the develnpinent of aTrhitectural styles thfii were essentially 
the result of compromise between baroque Ircodom on the one hand 
and puristic restraint on the other in the handling of classic forms. In 
France, baroque chatacter is evident m the fondness for great si^^ and 
lavish use of sculpture and painting as dococadve accessories, hut both 
used in conjunction with architectural elements composed with rigid 
regularity (cf. Figs. 151, 15^2}- In England, apart from churches and 
a few exceptional country houses of large size^ the sobriety of Palladian 
ideas is more apparent. The opening years of the iSth centurj' brought 
certain modiRcarions in both styles. 

Life in France under Louis XW was organized nn a grand scale. 
The court at Versailles was the dominant factor in society and social 
usage was keyed to the great salons there—pompous and stalely, with 
rules prescribing all aspects of human relationships^ With the death of 
Ij3uis XIV in 1715,^ the artificial social structure that had been held 
together by his dominating personality began to disintegmte and the 
first years of bis successor^ Louis XV^ who reigned from 1715 untfl 
1774^ found many changes Introduced that w^cre duly reflected in the 
architecture of the time, micrc, for example, in the latter part of the 
17th century there had been an almost complete cessation of building 
by private individuals, the disestablishment of Versailles as the social 
center of the country in the early iSth century was followed by the 
building of numerous houses, many in Paris, of which the Hdiel ds 
Biroii, now the Mus^e Rodin 166), is an example. It was designed 
by Jean Aubert and Jules Jacques Gabriel. Features of die exterior 
to be particularly noted arc tlic omission of onleTS and the treatment 
of ihc svalls by horizontal drafting or beveling of the joints, and the 
Inversion from the flat roof with balustraded cornice of Versailles 
Ctf. Fig- 151) to the indigenous pitched fnrm> The scale too is relatively 
modest, and the internal arrangement w^hilc still generally symmetrical 
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has been conlrollcJ by considerations of convenience and comfori rather 
than a desire far formal display. 

It is in the interior decomtion^ in fact, that the architecture of the 
Louis XV style is most clearly distinguished fium that of the preceding 
cenluryn The Ora/ Salon <yF the Hotel de Soublse in Paris (Fig. 167) 
was built about 1740 after the designs of Germain Boffnind and is one 
of the most comprehensive examples of rococo style, as this particular 
manner is caUed^ the name being derived from the French roenille and 
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eo^urlle meaning rock work and shell respectively. The reference is to 
the Quid and irregular curv'es that predomirtate not only in the orna¬ 
ment hut in the plan of the room, ijuite different from the formal 
rectangular!ly of Louis XIV interiors and ‘iviih an entirely contrasting 
character as a result. Formalism has given way to intimacy and the 
setting is keyed 10 the conversatjons a deux that supply the motive for 
so much painting of (he period Cef. Fig. 479) rather than to the solemn 
of the court at Versa files. A similar contrast is pointed out 
elsewhere bthvecn the furniture of the two stjlcs (cf- Fig;s. 620, 621} 
that is dictated by similar cn^nsideratiopis, A pint of historic interest 
Ls raised by the appearance in the pimed omarment of many rococo 
rooms like (bis onen of Oriental motives—chiwoiserier and singeries 
they are called—an exotic element in the still prevailingly classical 
decorative reprtor)^ (bat is a direct reflection of newly established com¬ 
mercial relation ships betwwn Europe and the Far East Ln the early 
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1 Sth centurj' an<J dko a sjTnptoni of tastes that were to have sdll more 
profound inBuOnccs upon later i8th<Tenturj’ style. 

At the same time that rococo architects were transforming the stately 
formality of the lyth-centuiy salon into the intimate iSth-centiiiy 
boudoir, they were also engaged in giving tnnv character to the concept 



Fig. 167 .—Park. The fl^TEc on SounisE. The Oval Hoorn. 


ol large-scale planning. At Nancy in northern France^ Here do Corny 
laid out a series of three Interrelated squares between 1751 and 1755 
that is one of the most effective compositjons of this type in the period 
because of its fine coordination of the various elements of building, 
avenues* trees and the like. The Place du Cwomemernent, one of these 
squares (Fig. 168), is given a charactcrisdc rococo form in plan by the 
curving screens at each end which carry around the order of the first 
^cty in the Governor s Palace that dominates the ensemble on the left 
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side oF chc illasiraiion. The paLice hself h illustradve oF die Louif 
XV stj^e in the fine scale obtained by welJ-pmportioned otder^ for the 
three stories and in the character of the detail. At the same time there 
is a degree of formality in the complcic ensemhie of the three squares 
that derives from strict sjTumetr)' in disposition and refers directly to 
Palladian precedent. 



Fic. 168.^—Nancy. The Placb i>tJ Goiiversement CneMicvcLe)« 


About the middle of the iSib centuryj the supremacy of Palladian 
ideas that was unquestioned in die architecture of the earlier decades 
was challenged by other concepts of style that were more or less direct 
reOections of certain changes in die prevailing thought of the rime. 
These were, in genemh along the lines of expanding still further the 
principles of free inqnif}' tliat had Erst been affirmed in the time of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. Tlicn these principles had been 
claimed in the fields of art and letters and religion; now it was in 
historyp politics and science that the ftontiers of human knoviledge 
were being pushed hack. The character of rSth-centnry thought was 
largely determined by the nesv outlook attained m the pnKCSS, A period 
of seemingly great confusion and chaos, it was none the less from the 
spiritual turmoil oF the tSth centurv that modern thought was bom, 
for it was then that there developed conceptions of history, of nature 
and of ethics that have prevailed unril comparatively recent times. 

The evolution of a now concept of history is the factor of iSih-ccn- 
turv thought mt>st immediately evident in the archilecture of the time> 
and it takes the form of attempts to revive more or less directly the 
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priiLEice and idioms of pas^t periods in western civilization^ notably tbc 
ch^lc of ancient times and the mcdJacV'^kL The revival of classic lornis 
is not hard to itndersijmd. The Italian Renaissance had been motivated 
in part by a desire to regenerate the beautlc-S of classic an and the 
whole structure of academicism was raised on a Foundatioiii of respect 
for antique usage. But up to the middle of the ifith century, Bist-hand 
knowledge of classic buildings had been somewhat limited^ the most 
general sonrco of ideas citiploycd by academic designers was not in the 
body of existing classic structures hut the books of theorists like Pal¬ 
ladio and Vignola. TJic ostensible ideal of the academicians was the 
classic; in aciual practice, they varied greatly from the models by which 
in iheon' they were guided- 

About 1750, however, a series of dev'ciopments took place that were 
destined to change this theoretical concept of classic building and to 
open up different vistas for investigation. Those were largely in the 
field of archaeology, the science of hisioTy, %vhich was itself one of the 
most characteristic products of the nciv historical orientation of western 
thought in the iBth ceniury. In 173S, for example, the Roman city of 
fleiculaneumH which had hcen buried under the lava erupting from 
Mount Vesuvius near Naples in 79 a.d.^ was partially exca^Tited, and 
a similar project Avas begun at Pompeii in 1763. In 1750-1751, the 
Greek temples at Pacstum Crf- Fig. 35^ were studied and measured by 
r>ITicial representa lives of the French Academy of Architecture. These 
scientiRc obser\^alions of certain aspects of classic art to which the 
academic rheorists hnid been oblivious were made available in publica¬ 
tions such as The AufiqriiEies of Aibcjis by Stuart and Rev'cit in 1761, 
PflrevfNiFj by Henvard Major in 1768, and others by Cochin and Soufflot, 
to mention but a few. To eyes surfeited with the pmpoiis and extrava¬ 
gant forms affected by the academicianSj the claritj^ and logic of Greek 
design and the graceful delicacy of the previously unknowm stvles of 
Pompeii came as welcome relief. FuTtbermone;, the spirit of the time 
was critical, rebelling against artificial and sjmtbetie formulas, and the 
restraint and stratghtforwTudne^ of the ancient styles were thoroughly 
congenial to tempcramenls that found in J. J. VVinckclmann's exhorta' 
tion to aspire for effects of "noble simplicity and quiet grandeur'* 
(History of Ancient Arf, 1764) the definition of ideal formal character. 

The initial consequence of the more archaeological understanding of 
antique an that was dcv^elopcd by virtue of the circumstanecs indi¬ 
cated above was a reaction fmm the elaborate minutiae of the Louis 
X\^ st\de in the direction of greater simplidty and restraint in the Louis 
XVI manner. The Phee de la Concorde in Paris (Fig- 169) was laid 
out by Jacques-Anges Gabriel (1698-1782) and creat^ betwwn 1753 
and 1763; the two buildings flanking the me Royale on the side of 
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the Place (opposite the rivers also by Gabriel ^ were built between 1761 
and 1770. Known origirtally as the Plice Louis Quinze from the Joca’ 
tion of an equestrian statue of that mcmaich on the site now occupied 
by an Egyptian obelisk—it was also the place where the guillotine 
sitxKj during the Revolution—it lies to the >vest of the gardens of the 
Tuilcrics, ^viih its long axis extending 10 the easi ttnvard the Louvre 
and westivard along the Champs Elysees to the Arc de Tiiomphe de 
Ittoile. In its eonsiderahle size and the great formalitj' of the pbn, it 
is to be contrasted with the Place dll Ciouverncmcnt ai Nancy 



Fic. 169.—Paris, i>£ la Co^coROEK 


CFig* 16S): in the careful relafionship of architectural and natural ele¬ 
ments, it is directly in the tradition oF planned and tnonumenial en¬ 
vironment that was initiaEcMd in the great enscinbles of the lyth century 
(cf. Fig. I jo), a similar motliricaiion of Louis XIV concepts is 10 be 
noied in the favades of the buildings flanking the rue Rovale' the 
motive of free-standing Q^rinlhian columns over a rusticated tasement 
story derives from Perrault's design for the East Colonnade of the 
Louvre CFlg. 1^9) but with a somewhat lighter effect from treating 
the loiver stury^ as an arcade. 

On the smaller scale of the single building, the greater simpHdty of 
the Louis XVI manner resulting from the archaeological concepts of later 
I Bth-cemury classicism is apparent in the palace called the Peiit Triaff£^^^ 
CFigs. 170+ 17O which was built at Versailles between 1761 and 1768 
hy Gabriel for the pleasure oF Mmc de Pompdour* Tliie building h 
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sklmost ^vpie in pl^n^ and the fa^des are composed with notable 
retkence; die decoration is Liinhcd to an ordei of Corinthian columns 
or pilasters over a msdeated basement and mouldings of great delicacy 
amund the openingSp the characier of the design residing for the most 
pact in the well-studied proportions. The interior designs of the Petit 
Trianon are in both the rcxioco qf Louis XV and the more pronounced 
dassicism of Louis XVL ft>r the building w'as much favored by Marie 
Antoinette! who caused some parts of it to be redecoRited- The dining 
salon (Fig. 171) with its ornament of notably restrained character in 



Fic. tyo*—VetsaiUes. The Petit TfttAiiONK 


contrast with the vivacious rococo of the H^el dc Soubise C^'ig. 167) 
was executed in 1765 while Louis XV was stiU reigning, btn the riuality 
of the design relates it to the hiicr style. Instead of the pictureii£|uely 
irregular mouldings and panels and colorful paintings, there is geomet¬ 
rical regularity and simplicity in motives and details alike, the color b 
subdued and quiet in accordance with prevailing concepts of classicism. 

At the same dme that Gabriel was reacting to the archaeological spirit 
of the mid-iSih century by restraining the decoTative and pictorial exu- 
bemnee of rococo style, some of his contempraries were attempting 
even more scrupulous and exact applications of classic idioms. The 
church of Sflinfe Geneviive in Paris, also known as the Pnnili^ (Fig. 

was the result of an attempt on the part of Jacques Germain 
Soufflot ^ recreate in Pans the dome and portico of the 

famous Roman building whose name has been applied to the French 
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one (Fig. 57), although the rtsuli is agnin more an illustiadon of what 
the period thought was dnssic than something actually so* The dome 
follows the pattern of that built by Wren for Saint Pauls in London 
(Fig. j6i)p both stiucturally and ifi the peristyle around the drum, 
touch more closely than it does that of the Roman Pantheon^ although 
the portico with its free-standing Corinthian columns and pediment is 
eloscT to the antique proiotyjie. It was necessary to modify even this in 
application, for since the piich of the gable is the same as in the orig- 



Fic, 17*-—Versailles. Tut Pfittr TtitANON* The Salon. 


inah the porch could n< 5 t extend the entire ividth of the structure be¬ 
cause that would have Stjrced the gable peak up (0 a point where the 
dome would have been obscua^. The porch is given the width ncces^ 
sary^ to span the facade by the device of adding supplementary columns 
at the ends and behind the central colonnade with which, however, 
thev have no very effective reJaticnship in design. Similarly lacking in 
coherent relationship svith the nest of the building is the dome, which 
Seems to have been merely placed on top of the hmer part of the build¬ 
ing instead of growing out of it as does that of Saint Peter^s in Rome, 
for example (Fig. Snmc details are more indicative of Soufllofs 

intention than the effect of the structure as a whole; the Corinthian 
order of the portico reproduces exactly that of the Roman buildings and 
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the suppression of all openings in the side walls, whose effect depends 
Siilely on proportions and contiast hetvreen plain surfaces and mould¬ 
ings, was ihc Jesuit of mistaking mere simplicity for classic resirainu 
An example of the revival of classicism in English architecture of the 
later iSth century that is similar in principle to the Parisian Panth^n 
is the facade of the house at 15 Sr* James Square m London (Fig* 173)3 
which dates from 1760. TTie architect was James Stuan 07 ^ 3 "^ 7^®) 



Fio. i72.~Paris. 1 'he PakthIidn, 


and the caliber of his ideas is suggested hy the fact that he, like Soufflot 
in France who had studictl and drawn the Greek temples at Paesium, 
was one of the pioneers in the archaeology of thu time ivith his collah- 
oration in the publication of The AmUiukies of Athens and other hooks 
on previously little-known aspects of ancient art. /Vlthough there is still 
an element of Polladianism in the idea of an order raised above a rusti¬ 
cated basement story, the treatment of the upper stories in the form of 
a classic temple fat^^ade is an innovation and the aceniaC}^ with which 
the detail b studied toward this end is likewise new. The Ionic order 
reproduces that of the north porch of the Erechtheum in Athens CFls- 
31), and the proportions of entablature and pediment am arthaeologi- 
cally correct, producing an effect more like that of a true classic en¬ 
semble than can be noted in any building as yet considered. 
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From the introduction of classically correct details in buildings of 
academic character to the erection of structures that icpSfoJuced the 
forms of ancient examples was a step not long in taking. !t is significant 
that it sliould have occurred first in Germanyt where pioneering pablh 
cations m classical archaeology by inckclmann and Lessing had won 
great popular following. The Brawdeninifg Cafe in Berlin (Fig, 174) 
ms built bet^vecn 17SS and 1791 after the designs of Karl Gottfried 
Langhans (l733-l8a8}^ who was 
clearly inspired by the Athenian 
Propylaea CFigs, 37, 38 )j the monu¬ 
mental approach to the Acropolis, 
with its central block and flanking 
wings in the form of small temples. 

Tliere is some departure from the 
prototype in treatment of detaifi but 
tlic intent to recreate the general 
Form of the Greek structure is clean 
TTie most complete realization of 
this ideal in Germany was the Wal- 
halla or Hall of Fame at Eegens- 
hurg, which w'as built in the form of 
the Parthenon beixvcen 1830 and 
1S41 by Leo von Klenve, A similar 
inspiration motivated the construc¬ 
tion of the church of the Madeleine 
in Paris which stands at the head 
of the rue Royale leading nonhward 
from the Place de b Concorde CFifr 
169); a templed ike structure with 
a free-standing peristyle of Corin¬ 
thian columns, it Avas begun in 1806 
to comply with Napoleon's desire for a 'Temple of Glory that should 
be “^a monument such as could be found at Athens and not in Paris 
and the order docs in fact reproduce that of the Athenian Temple of 
Olymipian Zeus. Only the exterior is "Greekn'' however, for what should 
he the cclla is covered with a series of doirtes. U is to be noted, more' 
oven that the unmodified temple ty-pe was rarely used In Europe for 
buildings of other than commcinorative or decorative function even at 
the height of popular enthusiasm for classic forms^ and the "temple 
house*" which is one of the characieristic types in American architecture 
of the same period has no counterpart there. 

At the same time that the Classic Revival was developing as one as^ 
pect, architecturally speaking, of the historical point of view^ being 
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evolved in the thought oF the i Sth century^ a prallel iMnife^tatipn was 
also taking fortn in the Gothic Revivai. This is most apptcnl in the 
architecture of England and Germany, where growing aivareness of 
historical traditions had revived an interest in the mediaeval past, stimu- 
tated in no small degree by an increasingly sell-ccnscious naiidnalism 
that saw m the art of the Middle Ages a heritage of northern culture 
as impTtant as the classic one of Greece and Rome. Abo to be taken 
into account as a contributoiy^ element in the hackgiound of the Gothic 
Revival was the romantic interest in faf'off and e»otic things that vras 
responsible for the introduction of Chinese motives in some examples of 



Tig. 174.—Berlm. Tut Gath. 


rococo art in the earlier iSth eentur)^ as has been noted above. In 
another forni^ but still fundamentally in response to emotional leac^ 
dons, the same taste is apprent in ilic cult of mediaevalbm, for if 
men like Horace Walpole in England and Goethe in Germany had no 
very sound intellectual comprehensiun of the nature of Gothic art, they 
none the loss felt its expressiveness and saw in its forms an outlet for 
the feeling of their own age. This in turn was closely allied to the cult 
of nature that was developing in the w^rirings oF men like Richardson 
and Gray in England and Jean Jacqu^ Rousseau in France which was 
also lomanTic and sentimental at basis. It was for such reasons ^ these 
that in the realm of architecture, the picturesejueness of organic and 
therefore ^natural"’ Gothic forms made them a symbol of all that w^ 
felt to be truly northern and emotively significant in the art, the religion 
and the philosophy of the iSth and early 19th centuries. 
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It 15 diffictilt if not iinpossibic to speak of the 6 i 5 c examples of the 
aicliitcetijral Gothic Revival in terms other than critical for the prin^ 
cipks ejEibodied in them are inherently non'artisUc in die sense that 
other tlian plastk concepts dictated their forms. Thus one of the first 
buildings illustrating its principles was Straw hefty Hill, which was built 
by Robert Morris betw^een 1747 and 1776 for Horace Walpole the 
wTiter. Walpk s chief interest in the building was the provision it made 
for a background appropriate in mood to the writing of his novels, of 
which one called The Castle of OtrajUo appeared in 1764 with the 
significant subtitle, A Gothic Tak. This was the intention in the crea¬ 
tion of the majority of Gothic Revival buildings of the later rSth cen¬ 
tury-—to supply a setting of agreeable melancholy evoked by sjtnbol 
and stimulated by associations that were primarily sendincnial and lit- 
crarv. To achieve this end, it was not conridcred necessary to build 
soundly and well, for the symbol was more important than the fact; 
the most revealing illustration of the purely associative values expeaed 
of architectural design in this category is the imitation ruin or “fabrick^^ 
of w^hich great numbers were built in the studiedly natural and roman¬ 
tic gardens of England in the 18th century- 

The turn of the century brought with it a sornewhat more substantial 
knowledge of mediaeval forms based on application of atchaeological 
methods that had been developed earlier in the field of classic art. In 
such □ building as the Houses of PafUantmt in London (Fig. 175)^ 
erected between 1S40 and t86o, it is possible to discern a better under¬ 
standing of the idioms. The general plan was the work of Sir Charles 
Barry (1795-1860), but the detail wras created under the supetvision of 
Augustus Wdby Pugin (j Si 3 1852), w^ho Avas one of the first 19th" 
centuTV students of mctbaeval architecture to toalize the essential unity 
of construction and design that gives true Gothic building its expressive 
character and to apply that idea. His workmen had been trained as com^ 
pletcly as possible in the methods of mediaeval craftsmanship, but even 
this was an academic process at best, and the forms they created, while 
accurate enough as studies in the manner of Gothic^ are stilted and life¬ 
less tn compariiSOni with mediaeval work. Even in Pugins work^ the pri- 
marv justification of the manner lay not so much in its plastic character 
as in associative values. These were no longer sentimental and literary 
but moral'—a maniTestation of Puginwhole-hearted panicipation in the 
religious revivalism that was one of the significant phenomena in Eng¬ 
lish i^th’Centurv hislorvi for 11 was his sincere and froqueritly expressed 
belief that only by returning lo the Avay-s of mediaeval thought and a 
deliberate and puTposcful regeneration of the forms in which it found 
expression could a cure he found for the soaal and economic evils at- 
tendant upon the growth of industrialism. The same spirit animated 
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oilucrs such 3s John Rusiin^ whose Buent prose ^vfls largely responsible 
for the widespread popubdty oF the style called Victorian Gothic in 
England and the Unii^ States during the later 19th century. OF greater 
impitance than eithetp howeverp was theAi.'ort of William Morris which 
was motivated ai the outset by a similar moralizing pur|3ose but was 
based on a concept oF creative craftsmanship that was destined to In¬ 
spire some of the inno^'aiocs of modem style in the closing years of the 
19th century. 



Fjo, J75.—London. Tne llousbsor FaiillaM£xt. 


In the revival tendencies that dominated European architecture in the 
hrst half of the 19th century^ there was no peiceptfon of the basic prin- 
tiplc chat cBFoctive architectural style can be achiei^cd only by taking 
into account the three fundamentals of plan* construction and design; 
for the purpose underlying the majority of buildings in either classic or 
mediaeval form then erected was primarily the creation of svmhols that 
would be clfecdve through association and sentimental Identification 
rather chan by virtue of format cjualitit^ of mass and proportion and line 
and texture. Tliis attitude w^as fostered by the prevailing histoiicil point 
of view of the dene and alsop in a sensct by the increasingly more obvious 
consequences of industrial expnsipii as well which tended more and 
more to isolate ibe arts From the main stream of social expression by 
making them solely a means of escape from the tawdry and debasing 
circumstances of tweiyday existence. Not oil the architects of the period 
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accepted (hese standards, however, and some perceived the necessity of 
new archit<K:tunil Forms and mt^Ll'Lods to give appropdatc cjfpression to 
the new social scheme developing in die 19th eentur)^ As a group 
had no conscious homogeneity □^d^ indeed, consisted of men whose in¬ 
dividual □ehicvenient is varied and uneven p these architects stood for a 
rational principle in building rather than a sentimental one^ and de¬ 
veloped forms that gav^e as direct an expression to the fundamental 
structural elements of plan and material as the tiiTie was capable of 
producing. 



Fio. 176.—Paris, Th^ Biwi-ioTiiEQut SArNTE^ENHvmvE. Exterior. 


An example of this rarional ptMiit oF \itivt in i9lh-ccniury architecture 
is seen in the Sfliwte^erierieve in Paris (Figs. 17^, t77)? 

it was designed hv Henri Lnhroustc ^nd erected between 

1843 and 1850. One of the first structures desired and bnik as a public 
library, in which it is a symbol of the new* architectufal demands created 
by the changing social fabric of the J9th centurj^, the extenar gives rea¬ 
sonable expression to the iniemal division between stack space for stor¬ 
age below and the more open reading room abov'e CFi®* *'77?i with its 
need for ample illumination that is sensed by the long unbroken row 
of arched windows. It is also an example of the inability of even the 
rational architect of the earlv 19th century' to think of his problems in 
terms that were unaffected ty historical considemtionsp for the propor¬ 
tions of the window arcade and its general spacing and rhythm were 
suggested by Alberti s treatment of the niches in the sides of the church 
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of San Francesco at Rimini (Fig, 119). The decorative mouldings that 
enliven die somewhai severe masses and surfaces are proRled with a 
delicacy that suggests Greek work and are a reminder of Labrousies 
study of the lempJesai Pacstum (cfp Fig. 35) while a pensiotmrnre of 
the French Academy at Rome. In the interior same 

dualism of structural lationalism and decorative revivalism is seen. The 
internal supports ate of cast iron; ftom them a scrips of transverse arched 
girders of the same inaterial ore sprung 10 form the armature of tw^o 
barrel vaults running the length ^ the reading tooKn. By using irorii 
whose strength under compression is much greater than an equivalent 
mass of masonry, maximum space and light were permitted and the 
objective function of the structure was effectively realiied. But the 
supports are formed in the shape of slender Corinthian colonnettes 
strangely attenuated in translation Into metah and the transverse girders 
are pieivcd with a stylized foliate puem derived from the classic 
acanthus rtneemi —neiiher motive being inherently suitable to the me¬ 
dium in which it is here used. Thus while Labrouste the builder and 
engineer handled his material in such a way as. to realize its structural 
picntiaKlies very effectively! Luhroustc the architect had still to consider 
the resultant forms in accordance wirh decoraiivc principles entirely 
alien to them, with ihe result that their expressive potentialities are 
scarcely realized at all 

The" conflict in the t9ih century between the archit^t as a builder 
and the architect as a designer of ^'pure form*^ was bacdlv perceived at 
that time, and the importance of the feiv rationalistic buildings such as 
the Biblioth^ut! SainteGenc^i^e in showing this dualism was un- 
noticed. Instead^ ev^n the lesson of rationalism was not learned and the 
revhal principle xs-as carried to even greater extremes in the later i9tli 
century' than before 1850. Eclecticism the guiding principle, w;ith 
the architect allowed cxfmplete freedom of choice in the historical styles^ 
the only cnleria of judgment being the taste of the designer andAe 
supposed appropriateness of certain forms to particmlar ™rposes. Thus 
religious siiuctures were usually mediaev'al, public buildings Renais- 
sancoK and monumental or commemoratix^e edifices in the classic modes. 
The Oiwrn Hmise in Paris (Fig. 17ft) is hot one of literaUy thousands 
of examples in point. Designed by Charles Gamier Ct 8 i 5 'i 8983 and 
finished in 1874, this structure has been a strong influen^ in theatre 
design since it was huili^ a circumstance due in part to the prestige it 
has enjoyed as the scat of the French National i\cadeiny of Music and 
in part to the apparent appropristeness of baroque prchitecroral foiro 
10 opera, the most baroque of all the arts. In designing it. Gamier fob 
lowed laic Venetian Renaissance mcxiels for the most part, although the 
applied order of doubled pilasters hetxveen projecting end bays with 
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pediments and aver an aicadcd basement stOTy reverts directly to the 
French academic formula established by Perrault (Fig. 149) and con¬ 
tinued by Gabriel 169). 

The Slate of affairs in European architecture of the late 19th century 
lias been referred to as a ''Battle of Styles " and the term is an eloquent 
indication of the chaos and confusion of atchitcctuml purpose that pre¬ 
vailed at that time. But this was no than a reflection of ihe in- 



Fig. 178.—Paris. TfciE Opeula J Idus^. 


stabiliry of thought in general in the period which saw the complete 
neorieniation of western culture through the rise and spread of indus- 
triaUsm as a mapr eexmomic and social phenomenon ^ with irs conse^ 
qtieni weakening and ultimate disruption of most of the traditional 
values of post-Renaissance dviUzation. Furthermore^ as long as the west¬ 
ern world was committed to an historical vocabubty erf form in attempt¬ 
ing to express ils ideas, there was erf necessity^ an emphasis upon purely 
formal considerations to compensate for the lack of genuine and 
inspiration in the ideas themselves. ITuis in spite of the ever-increasing 
resources of historical vocabulary and the growing sophisticarion with 
which it w^as used, the sterility of eclecticism as a guiding principle of 
design is obvious and is the underlying cxplanadon of the unmitigated 
dullness of the greater part of European archiiccture during the later 
igth century. 



Chapter XIL A>nencdn Architecture 
from It5 Ongin5 to 1870_ 


/^RCHJTECTURE IN NORTH A^IERICA DURING THE 

period in which that continent was colonized was based on tlie styles 
of the countries in which the seltiers nrigmated. The houses and 
churches of ColoniaJ New England differ in no important respect from 
middleelass structures in England during ihc 17th and 18th centuries. 
In Ndv York, Dutch tjpes appear. The polyglot colonies in Pennsyh 
vania and Delaware produced a mi>£ture of Welsh, German and Swed' 
ish styles. To Florida^ Mexico and CalifomiaH the Jesuit rnissionaries 
carried the baioque of Italy and Spi\\n though unavoidably modiRci.1 by 
the conditions under which the buildings w^ere erected. The dependence 
of the settlers upon the stj'les of theif mother countries Is ob™us in 
descriptions of the first shelters they erected which have long since 
vanished. Captain John Smith wrote of the hues built by the first cob 
onists in Virginia in terms indicating them to have been very simibr to 
the rude shacks of the poorest laboring classes in England. By the end 
of the 17th oenlutyT more esetensive settlement and greater security 
from attack gave the inbabimnts of the New World more time to devote 
10 arcbitcctural problems. I louses of some pretension and well adapted 
to their surroundings began to appear; and even ihotigh many of tjiem 
w'Cre built of wood^ so solidly were they ODnstnictcd that a considerable 
number are still preserved. 

Such w-as the John IVJiippb House at Ips^vieh, Mass. (Fig. 179), 
erected some time before 16^, It is very^ simple in plan, consisting of 
two moms on each floor ^vhich occupy the entim ^vidth of the building. 
They ore separated by a ball containing the main entrance and a stair¬ 
case leading tu the second floor. The bouse is of the wooden frame type 
which the English settlers in Massachusetti;; had knowm in their native 
land. Great corner posts support a rectangular fraTnework of smaller 
beams on which the Boors rest. The walls arc a miitturc oF clay and 
straw filling the spices between the wooden members of the frame and 
sriffened by studs or angle beams connecting the vertical posts and the 
horizontal joists. This is exactly ihc same construction employed in Eng- 
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lish mediaeval half-timbered houses CFig. 156) from which the Ameri' 
can type dilfciis only in its exterior sheath of clapboards, which are over¬ 
lapping pieces of woexj. Clapboards were required in the severe New 
England climate where the unmodlhed English halF-utnber construe- 
don bad proved insidUcienl to protect the inhabitants from the ciold. If 
they were to be removed from the Whipple EIousCt it would look like 
its English prototypes. 

Protection from the biller New England winters was the reason for 
many of the details of construction in such a building as the Whipple 



Fic. 170,— Ipswich. Th^ Joiln Whiffle JtIouse, 


House. The brick chimney rises through the cenier of the structure in 
order that the hcrat radiating from it might be retained inside^ The cenr 
tnii location of the chimney also made it porSsible to have one stack foi 
all the fireplaces, of which there are four^ one in each room. ;\s the 
chimney is the most prominent feaiure of the exteriorp so the fireplaces 
are focal ^ints in the design of each room of the interior. An e.^ample 
IS the parlor of the Caffcn House (Fig. iSo) which was huik at Tops- 
field in Essex County in Massachusetts in J6S3, Notable and character¬ 
istic Fcaiuies otherwise are the use of ivocxicn panels or wainscot on 
the firqibeo wall, the plastering of the others—although this was ap¬ 
parently not a general practice in the earlier Colonial hc>uses—and the 
straightfonvard acceptance of thu structural beams and posts of the 
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house frame as elements m the interior effect Note should also be 
taken of the furniture^ which is of the same general period as the 
house itself and, like ii, follois^s the models currently used in Engbnd 
in houses of camparahlc character. 

Flank revelation of structural facts and an almost total disregard for 
abstract formal beauty are the ciutstanding tjuallties of this first or 


Fio. iSo.—^Topsteld. The Capmn House. The Parlor. 


Colonial style of American architecture, A possible exception to this 
prevalent structuralism in the design might he made for the overhaxigp 
the slight projection of the attic of the Whipple llouse over the second 
slorj' which in turn projects beyond the lowest level. But even this is a 
structural reminiscence, for in the houses of English tradesmen which 
also scrs^cd them as stores, the overhang protected the wares "* 

for sale cm outdoor counters. Since the New England settl 
principally of the middle classes in England, this was the tyjie of htnjse 
with which they were most familiar and which they adapted to the 
different circumstances in which thej!“ found themselves in the New 
World. Although the use to which the overhang was put originally 
did not exist in the Massachusetts wilderness, the form remained as a 
decorative feature just as the guttae and triglj^hs of the Creek Doric 
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□rder pcfi$isted as ornamental details long after their original stniciural 
function was forgotten. The ends of tl^e overhang were sometimes 
carved as they are in the VVhipple 1 lausi.\ hut this Is usually the only 
eiidence of a conscious atEcmpt to relieve the unpretentiousness of the 
exiciior. 

h is liardly necessary to point out that the Colonial builder was not 
primarily concerned with problems of fonnal design afFeciing the ap- 
|>carance of his structures, hiis main consideration was a practical and 
cEcient arrangement of the inierior for living purposes; and if^ as fre- 
<|ucntly hap|)en€?d> the house became too small for a growing family, it 
vvas enlarged by a lean-to usually added to the rear in the form of an¬ 
other room with a slanting roof continuing the pitch of that on the 
earlier portion of the house. Such a lean-to appears as part of the 
VVhipplc House; the clapboards have been replaced to conceal the 
joint between ihc earlier and later parts, lliough. this made the ends 
of the house unsj^mmelrtcal in form, this was no more of a disadvantage 
in the eyes of the builder than is the irregular spacing of the windovvs 
which w^ere placed tn accordance with interior ref|uirements ratlier than 
for external decorative effect. 

It is for such reasi:in5 as these that the architecture of the Colomal 
period from ibio to 1720 is often Tcferred to as the mediaeval style tn 
;\fneriKix Like Euro|>can mediaeval archheciure^ its character was de¬ 
termined by the constructive principles by which its forms were created. 
The parallel goes even further, for Colonial architecture is essentially 
organic in nature and distinguished by striking appropriateness to its 
setting and the conditions under which it was developed. In Neiv 
England, the Colonial style is a wooden one since the inevitable pre¬ 
liminary to settlement was the clearing of the forests which made for a 
large supply of lumber. In New^ York and Pennsylvania, stone W'as eas¬ 
ily obtainedt the Cedonial houses there are consequent!v of that mate¬ 
rial and different in character from the New England buildings. In the 
South, brick was coniimonly used and the less rigoiuus climate made 
possible a more opm building than would have been possible in the 
North, A specific point of difference between the northern and south¬ 
ern types is the placing of the chimneys at the ends of the house in the 
latter since it was not so e^<<:ntial to conserve the mdiated heat. Another 
eonirast between the northern and southern Q>ionial houses arrise from 
the difTcring an[€?cedents of the settlers in the two regions. In the Norths 
the colonists were of the middle class, whereas the sou diem settlers 
W'ere usually of the aristocracy. 1 - 43 fge numbers of servants were re¬ 
quired to maintain the establishments and their housing was managed 
by outlying structures subordinate to the main one with which tlic;i' 
might or might not be actually connected. Tlius in all parts of the col- 
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Odies regional styles were being developed, represeniecl by buildings that 
vs'cre Funct ional in cbaiactcr, comparatLiely unpreteniious in appearance 
yet admirably adapted to their surroandings and the purpo^jCs for which 
they were intended. 

By lyiOj the unsettled political and social conditions of the Colonial 
period had become rebiively stabih/X'il Tlte colonists were able to turn 
thtif attention to matters which their earlier struggles to keep soul and 
body together bod forced theni to disrtgardH A more involved social 
order made its appeamnccp based on that of England and marked by 
very sharp distinctions between class levels. In architecture, a style was 
developed that Is much more pretentious than the Colonial. It is known 
as the Georgian and it was employed largely from 172.0 in about I79np 
a period contemporarj^ with the first representatives of the House of 
E lano^er on the English throne, from whom the name of the style and 
period is derived. In generah the Georgian stj'lc in the colonies corfC' 
spends to that of the Renaissance in Europe, just as the Colonial style 
is essentially a mediaeval one. The pints of contrast between the two 
reveal a growing preoccuption with problems of formal design similar 
to that wliich is evident in European Renoissance siyleir Hie plan of 
the Georgian bouse is on a larger scale than the Colonial one. Clsually 
there are four rooms on each floor; that is> the house is tw^ rooms deep. 
The hall with its staircase is more prominent ihan in the earlier litylc 
and is more ornate in character. Meilvxls of construction in the tkvr 
gian priod were much the same as in the Colonial and also in the 
legional variations in materials empkived. The Greatest conimst hetwfcen 
the twii styles is in the appearance of the buildings. 

Tlie majority' of Georgian house designs originated in the tcxthotiks 
of architecture Which were being w'rittcn in ever-increasing numbers by 
English architects during the early years of the iSth century. At that 
time. English architecture was essentially classic and academic (cf. Fig. 
i6y), and the theories ebb<^rated in wriiings by such men as Colin 
Campbell, James Gihlis aiul Batty Lmglcy were ultimately based on 
those of Palladio. Numerous books written by these men were brought 
to the colonies. In the hands of journe™en masons and carpnters, they 
gave rise to a flowering c-f classic details upn the buildings of the New 
World altogether comprahle in spirit to that which occurred in 15th- 
centurv' Italv even though diEering from it in the character of the 
forms employed. 

The academic quality of Georgian architecture is ei’ident in the 
facade of the Croigie or Lojrg/eJJote Hmise in Cambridge, Mass. (Tig- 
181), which was built about 1759. Details which te\^cal it are the giant 
order of Ionic pilasters on bases, the continuous frieze of dentils and tlte 
central pediment with horizontal and raking cornices both decora led 
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with mouldings that follow closely the lules of academic design. The 
symmetry of the facade and the balustrade of the fiat walk surmount¬ 
ing the hip|.>ccl roof are other academic features. The hipped roof rises 
from all four sides of the house in an acrernpt to achieve a compromise 
bEm€?cn the flat roof dictated by academic formulas and the pointed one 
tequlred by the rain and snoiv of a New England wanter. Thai the 
builder of the house had no real understanding of the classic style b 
evident in his treatment of the Ionic pibsteira, TItc base b not caniin- 
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uous as in Roman and Renaissance examples CFigSn 50, 126) but ap 
pears Only under I he pilasters themselves. Simibrly, above each pilastei 
is a small fragment ol an entablature in addition to the complete one 
that circles the house, llie artbitect was led into both these errors be¬ 
cause he ivas oopyinE a diagram of the order that consisted of a single 
column with partial base and cntablaTure., the true functions of which 
he did not Tccogni^e. 

The Georgian interior b no less academic than the exterior. A typical 
one is that from the Charles Ste^man or Powel House in Philadelphia 
(Fig* 1 8 :^ 1 » which tvas built about 1768. It is noiv in the American 
Wing of the iMctropolitan Museum in New York. The bareness of the 
Colonial interior with its exposed ceiling beams and undeeorated walls 
has given ivay to a more decorative effect. The fireplace wall is paneled 
*n WBX)d. with an elaborate mantel and m^er-rnantcl crow-ned bv a typi¬ 
cally academic broken pediment. The other walls are decorated with 
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ebboratcly painted paper on which pagodas, tr-ccs, birds and mcjuntains 
are represented. This type of wall paper was very popubr in the Col¬ 
onies aiiring the third quarter of the i8th century when much of ii was 
'.mported from China. Aiound the top of the walb is a classic moulding 
of ihe meander pattern, while the plaster ceiling is decorated with a 
delicate foliate tteign. The Chippendale furniture is of the same period 



Fjc. 1 3 a .—Metropolitan Museum, V. ttoOM from tuk Powel Housb, 
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as the architecture and completes a design the equal in dignity and 
formality of anything contemporary with it in Europe. 

In the South, different cJimatic conditions produced a tyre of house 
different from that in the Nonh but no less academic in quality* Mount 
Verwon (Fig, 183) is typical of the southern Georgian style. It w^ 
giv^ its present fotm by George Washington between 175® 1788^ 

in several reconstructions of a previously existing building. The fact 
that he was bis own architect is evidence that some architet^ural kn^l- 
edge was then an indispensable adjunct to a gentlemans education^ 
The square pneled columns of the portico am a variation of the usual 
round type. The balustrade of the portico roof bad academic precedent, 
although the form in which it appears is not a traditional one but sug- 
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gests the pneled bmccwark of a chair by Chippendale. Peculiarly 
^iuthem qualities are the open portico and the outlying servants* quar 
lej^ which are joined lo the main building by arcaded passageways. The 
aLTidcmic ideal is seen too in the Palladian w-indow in the end of the 
lioustv The hea^*}^ pine boards of the sheathing are cut and painted to 
resemble jointed blocks of stone- This quite unjustifiable method of at¬ 
tempting to give a wooden structure the more monumental effect of 
stone was frequently employed in the Ceorgiiin period and furnishes an 
obvious point of contrast with rhe straightfonvard practices of the 
Colonial period- 



f^ic. Mourrr Vt ft isos. 

A glance at a middle-class Gei^rgian house in England like the Swan 
blouse CFig' show^ boAv similar in character were the results 

sd working with comprable materials and for like purposes in both 
mrnher country and colony in the field of domestic architecture. There 
is also a rcsernhlance between the churches of both countries^ Cfirisi 
Cfiftrc/j in Philadelphia (Fig. 184) was designed hv an amateur archL- 
lect, John Kearsley, and completed in 1755- h follows the type of 
church erected bv Sir Christopher Wren in London for the smaller 
prishes Crf^ Fig- 165), although its immetliate prototype was St. 
MartinVin-ihe-Fields in Londtm bv James Gibbs. Various classic mo¬ 
tives appear in the tower which k well designed to achieve a transition 
from the square base to the octagonal spire. The superposed orders of the 
side walls express the tw^part elevation of the interior. The white sashes 
i and divisions in the Avindows Farm an elFective decorative contrast with 
the red brick walls which arc given variety in themselves by slightly 
tcmcrasting tones in adjacent courses. Tlie balustrade with its urns Is 
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pftjsibly too hL*avy in piDpordon to tbe rest of the building tind the 
lack of agrecmenL between the Fneze: of the side and that of the end 
wall reveals the hand of the amateur designer The Palladian window 
of the end wall is a mastcrpiecirp hovvevcfp in its admirahlc ptoporfions. 
Its rebtlonship to the wall and the restrained deconithie quality of the 
details. It is deserving of admiration in its mvn right as well as being 



Fig. —Philadelphia- Cinusr Church- 


historically interesting as the first appearance of the Palladian motiv-e 
in American Georgian arthitecture- Christ Church is closely associated 
with the pTc-rcvolLiiionary history of Philadelphia by which it acquires 
an importance in addition to that of its excellent design. The latter has 
led many critics to prortouncu it the finest example of Georgian church 
architecture in the United States. 

The pericul following the Georgian in /\mcrican architecture is that 
of the Classic Revival froni about 1790 until approximately 1840. As in 
the European Classic Revival, structures of this period in Amenea reveal 
efforts on the part of ihcir designers to reproduce as exactly as they 
could the monurnents of classic antiquity. Howevetp the r\inerieai) Clas- 
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^ Revival differed from its European counierpart in this characterise 
respect: to the Interest in tiie past already noted was added the even 
more powerful stimulus to the use of classic forms of tiie growing spint 
of nationalism tliat developed in the pcist-Rcv^olutionary period in the 
United States. This w^as evident in the need expressed for an architect 
lural style that would be panicubrly appropriate to America, owing 
nothing to any European counirj^ prticuJarly to Engbnd. A literary 
prallel is Webster^s Dictionarj^ which was an attempt to codify Ameri¬ 
can as distinguished from English usage. At the same time:^ as compen- 
siition for the lack of background and tradition inevitable in a newly 
established country^ it seemM desirahle that the style chosen as "rWeri- 
can" should have something in common w'ith those of the past. The one 
which seemed best to fuHill all diese rcquimmenis was the classic. 

Thomas Jefferson was the outstanding figure in the early Classic 
Revival in the United States. T*iday he is distinguished chiefly for his 
plitical accomplishments^ but In his own time he was a leader in Ameri¬ 
can archiTccture as welk His technical knovvledge of architecture was 
L'C|ualed by his profound appreciation of its cultuial value and philo¬ 
sophic impl teat ions. His approach to the problem of an Amcrfcan style 
W'as from the latter point of vievi\ and it was that which finally led him 
to (he conclusion dial the forms of Roman architecture of the republi¬ 
can period were those best hi ted fol adaptation to the buildings of the 
neiv republic in the West. It was therefore the similarity In tneory of 
government tliat was jcfFerson''s justification for believing that Roman 
amhiicctural forms were the most appropriate for use in America 
whether they were really suitable to its rieeds or not. It was this fallacy 
that determined the architectural style uf the j'oung republic. 

Jefferson w'as a pmeticid as w^oll as a theorelica) architect^ and he 
suppmed his thesis with actual designs. These he derived from direct 
fibserv^ation of Roman buildings instead of seeing them through a 
glass darkly'' in the WTitings of Palbdio and the other theorists. In part 
this w^s due to his natianalisric opposition to the English academists 
whose vrarks had c_xerciscd such a powerful influence on the American 
Georgian style. Thus when Jefferson was asked lo draw up plans for 
the Virginia State Capitol in Richmond, he designed a mouktled fonn 
of the Xlaison Gurec in NJmes (Fig, 50). Tlus was one of the First 
actual examples of Roman architecture that he saw during a visit 10 
Europe from 1784 to 17^^ and iis effect on him can bo gathered from 
his statemcni that he ga^xi "whole hours at the Afmsou Quarr^c, like 
a lover at his mistress.” The model that he constructed as a part of his 
specihentions for the Virginm Sum Captwl CFlg^ tS?) show's some 
variations from the originaL One of these was the substitution of Ionic 
capitals for the original Corinthian to reduce ihe expense of carving. 
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The problem of doors and windows was ono who«: solution also m^uLred 
some deviation from dassic models. In solving itp Jefferson follow™ the 
practice of the French classicists. Still further changes were unavoidable 
when the building w-as in the process of election, hut for all this^ it 
marked an epoch in architectural historj^ For one thing, it W'as the first 
building designed specifically to meet the needs of m(jdem lupuhlican 
govern men tn not only in this counti)' hut in the w^orld. It was also the 
first time that the unmodified temple form was employed in a building 
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Fig. r&5,—Richmond. Virginia Stats. Capitoi_. Original Model. 

that was intended for really pracncal use although it had been applied 
before to mcmoHal and purely decorative structures. In this adapiation 
of exact classic fonns to modem ends, the American Classic Revival 
anticipated that in Europe by many years. 

As soon as the classic temple motive appeared In American archi¬ 
tecture, enthusiasm for it swept all other forms aside. Jefferson himself 
employed it for many buildings, notably ihose of the University of 
Virginia in which he reproduced the Roman orders with great accuracy. 
In the professors' houses, the temple form was used for the first time in 
domestic structurcSi As the popuisrity of the style grmv^ Greek forms 
were employed as well as Roman. The RaFifc of the United States (Fig. 
[86^ was designed bv William S[dckland C* 7 ^ 7'^®545 ^nd built be¬ 
tween 1819 and 1E24. It reproduces the general proprtions and order of 
the Parthenon although considerations of space made it necessary to 
limit the colonnades to the ends. In the Bank of the United States, 
Strickland gave cLxpressfon to the ultra-classic principles which prevailed 
in American architcciure in a form that w^on favor from many Euio- 
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pcan cornme^ntamr^ at the lime. It antedated by at least ten y<ars any 
foreign adaptation to niodcm needs of the Parthenon design, the em- 
plovTncnt of which tn a commercial structure reflects a degree of 
classicism unparalleled in any other country. 

The "'Republican style h"" as it was eurrentlv known, soon spread over 
the entire United States. The geographical disdnclions apparent in 



FiCr 186,—^Philadelphia. The Bank of miE United States Duildinc^ 


the Colonial and Georgian period were wiped a^vay and die pure 
classic style prevailed from Maine to Georgia and /ram New York 
to Michigan. Buildings oF atl kinds were designed in the form of 
Greek and Roman temples. In Ikiuscs, a classic prtico was the touch¬ 
stone of social position even in regions which were then the backwoods, 
The Spencer Hoiise in Hamilton, N. Y, (Fig. 187), is an example 
of such a templep erected with its Doric porch some time after 1820^ 
In all parts of the nationp the same phenomenon appears and classid 
porticoes w-ere the order of the day* 

It hardly needs to be repeated that the style of the Qassic Revival 
tvas an artificial one. The pioneer^ in central New York and the wilds 
of Ohio and iMichigan could not have been expected to express them^ 
selves naturally through I he antique orders or to adapt the prograins 

of their buildings to the restrictions of the temple form. Accordingly, 
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the form itself was sot^n subjected to many changeSn In the Spencer 
HousCp the Doric order is far from pure^ with its cnisKcd echinus 
and a base under the shaft. The dooru’ay Is set at one side to lead into 
the hall retjuired by the severe winters, breaking the symmetry that 
is the chief characteristic of classic form. To gain additional interior 
space, a wing is added to one side of the main ""temple,"' modi tying 
ev^en more the symunetTy of the structure. Still further changes were 
made necessary^ in order that dte upper rooms in the front of the house 



Fug. 187.— HamilioLi, Tut SFt^iL:Cfl Housit- 


might have some natural illuminaiien. A full entablature would cut 
off almost all the light from those rewms. Sometimes this was Teinedied 
by inserting open grills in the fiitzCp while in cither cases, as licitp the 
entablature is praciicallv eliminated. In either case^ the purity of the 
classic form is destroycti. It is evident I hat the function of the classic 
temple house is actually hpm[5ered by its form instead of determifiing it. 
Attempts to arrive at a satisfactory compmmisc between them were 
never successful. It is patent ibat one basic form could not serve for 
private homes, banks, churches and statehouses. The classic builders 
tJiemselves did not e?spect that the temple form could be used For every 
type of structure- The Classic Reidval attempts to use it for all kinds 
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of buildings only the inipowibiliiy of ^thieving effective 

results when esterior appearance held to be the most important fao 
cor m architectural design. 

With all the unfavorahlo cbaractenstics of the Classic Revival style 
in mindp it cannot be denied that it contribuied 0 much-needed element 
oF dignity to American architecture- The best effects of the Georgian 
style are I hose of skillfully executed detaiL In the hands of workmen 
possessing htile taste or abilityp it was often dr\^ and monotonous. The 
Colonial style is that of a craftsman, attaining □rchitectura] etteetive- 
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Fit^ 18S- —Washington, The UNrrED States Capitol. 


ness by sound construciion and an unconscious feeling for good pro¬ 
portions on the part of the builders. The buildings of the Classic 
Revival, on the other hand, possess an intrinsic Hilidity, sometimes 
in spite of the inexperienced designers. A fc^v %velhlurned EJoric or 
Ionic columns lend distinction to many a house of the early igth 
ccntuiy w^hich would othenvise be only mediixrrc in effecr. Furthermore., 
the style is an admirable indication of the growing sense of national 
importance which colored all American thought at that time. 

Tlie best-known example of the American Classic Revival is the 
'JffireJ States Capitol in Washington^ D+ C. CFig- 1^)- It is located 
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oa one of iHe focsil points of a vast plan For the entire citjv drawn up 
by Miijof Pietre Charles I’Enlant (1754-1815) after the model of 
Versailles (cf. Fig- 153)- The plan oE the original Capitol was by an 
amateur aichitcet, Dr. William Thornton (' 759 -'^^) Philadelphia. 
/\s first constructed, a low central dome modeled after that of the 
Roman Pantheon rose from a base formed by the chambers of the Sen¬ 
ate and of the House of Representatives. Various subsetjuent alterations 
gave the building its present form, the linal and most extensive by 
iTiomas U. Walter (1804-1888) in 1851. This involved the extenrion 
of the flanking wings by large blocks witb pediments over the entrance 
fronts and Free-standing colonnades along the side, and the constnic^ 
tion of the present dome over the lower one by Thornton. It was com¬ 
pleted in 1863 and is of cast iron painted to re^mble stone. Its dc»gn 
is somewhat like that of the dome of Saint Paul’s in London (Fig. 162) 
with a free-standing peristyle around the drum. The cupola dominate 
the masses of the wings that sene as a base to produce an effect which 
is not without impressiveness, a result that does something to 
the structural dishonesty by which it is attained. The buildinp hke Je 
ftfcater part of those in the academic tradition, is quite dull, but this 
should not obscure its relative excellence in comprison with the 
majority of mid-191I1-century' examples of American architwture. Its 
widespread influence is attested by the many subsequently built state 
Capitols that foHoiv its gcneml arrangement. 

As in Europe, there was a Gothic Rmival in American architecture 
of the 19th century. It was not without precedent in the Amencan 
Colonial period, for the Gothic style had been used before th^evo- 
luiion in the first building erected on the present site of Trinity Church 
in New* York. This slender connection with the Middle was re¬ 
inforced in the early I9<h century by the romantic novels of Sir W alter 
Scott and Washington Irving, the latter having gone so far in his 
mediaevalism as to rebuild his home. “Sunnyside." in a ^udo 4 ,crthic 
style after Walpole’s example in England, From 1835 until about iq6q, 
ihc Gothic style w'as as popular as the classic one had been a few years 
before, an example being the s<M:allcd ’^Ve(W^«g-CnJu: Hons^t 
Kennebunkport, Me. (Fig. 189). which was built alrout 1850. m 
Gothic details here are obviously superficisih Underneath the pinnaeles, 
pointed arches and other decorative incrustations, the house is little more 
than a box. Upon its rectangular form Gothic motive were festooned 
iust as classic details would have been applied a hundred ycais earhet. 
The esftensLvc use of mcdiaev'al motives arose from the fact that they 
wete fashionable, although their popularity was also dun to a pro¬ 
found if unfoiTOulatcd and unconscious desire for beauty on the part 
of those who emplovcd them which led them to seize upon any- 
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thing to rdiCTc the diab mondtany of thdr itmctuTCS. TTic ineptitude 
of the results can be attributed to lack of the background tvhich im¬ 
posed some restraint upon the use of revived historical forms in Europe. 
ITiis fact too was unconsciously felt and the fumbling, almost pathetic 
attempt.s to acquire such background by arbitrarily creating its forms 
of expression without the capacity to understand iliem left its mark 
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^ American architecture during the years immediately before the 
Civil War. 

The doscst approximations to mediaeval Gothic effects appear in 
^mples of religious architecture in the American Gothic Revival. 
The use in churches of mediaLn-al fr»rms as knowm to the 19th cen¬ 
tury did noi require iho fundamental alteration of their character that 
was irtviolved when they were adapted m tvj^cs W'ith which ihey had 
never had any structural rcktJonship. For this reason, such buildings 
asl nnity' Church by Richard Upjohn, Grace Church and St. Patrick's 
CatimM (Jrig. 190) hy .fames Rcnivick. all in New York, show less 
deviation from mediaeval models than do the Gothic houses that were 
being butit at die same time. Without the possibility of immediate 
comprisun with mediaeval originals, St. Patricks (1850-1879) seems 
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very comindug. Its Gothic characiciisiics are oiily supcrBcieh howeveiT 
the nave ^'nolts^ for example, being o{ papier-mach^ painted to look 
like stone. Throughout, me effects Avere pbnned to confonn to a 
preconc^eived idea of appearance instead of being attained by the logical 
integration of structural details. 

The tendency tovard superficial stylistic effects m American archi¬ 
tecture before the Civil War appears in an aggravated form after iu 



Fjo. T90.—i\ew York. Saikt PATHtcti's Catueuhal, 

Three factors wcic chiefly insiTumcntal in formulating the architectural 
style of the "Brotvn Decades," as the period from 1&5 to about 1890 
has been very aptly termed by Lewis Mumford, The first of these 
was the class of people who %vcre tesponsiblc for most of the construc¬ 
tion donet the riche created by economic conditions during 

and after the war^ They had little or no taste for the most part and 
their idea of architectural effectiveness was in terms of the grcatist 
number of geivgaws and knickknacks that could be crowded on a 
bnilding. The second factor in determining the aTchitectural style of 
this period \vm the ini.'cncion of the jigsaw and the discovery of easier 
rncthods of casting iron. Both of these mechanical methods were era- 
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ployed m turn put y^rds of uootlen frelwurJ:, ihousands of spmdJcs and 
ions of metal grills and screens for use as arcliiiectural decoratian. Most 
of these ssem in the Gothic style, owing to the third factor that influ¬ 
enced the architecture of the Brown Decades, the tremendous influ¬ 
ence of John Buskin and his fellow lilteratquK who were preaching a 
return to mediaeval forms and idetiJs as a cure for the moral evils of an 
industrial world- 



Fk. J91.—St, Paul. VicTOjiiAN House, 


.\l three nf these facinrs were important in the formation of the 
style pipularly known as Victorian Gothic, Its chief characteristic is 
moimous pretentiousness iihetlicr the hulldinEs arc of w<wd or the 
bmwnstonc so faioned by the age. In either case, the buildings have 
scry lutle genuine architectural tjualiiy. as can he setm in the edifices 
along the strmsof thyXmerican dties and towns that grew up during 
the Bwwn Decades <Fig. 19O. To secure what was fond I v heliesed 
tP be a pteturesque effect, the building masses were broken up into 
irregular and unrelated forms. An iilcjigwted eclecticism was r^pon- 
^hle for the in^statlon of these fotms with a ]rrofustan of GoSde 

ti^ri™1h^r''"f Ihe dominant considera- 

mn was that of eupn^mg the social position of the owner by the only 

means that would achici'e that end, namely, by outdoing evciy huildinE 
around in the amount of decoration. Tlie bearw walnut and black oak 
fumiturn which inFest«J the gloomy interiors'served ,0 clpll™" 
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effect of unrcliev-ed drabness. All of these qualiiles appear in the 
buildings of ilie Centennial Exposition of 1876 in Philadelphia which 
have been appropriately termed the nadir of American architecture- 

Yet even during this time when taste was at such a low point in 
American architcciure, there was imagination and inrelligence in mat¬ 
ters of planning and use of matenals. Many of the smal! and stylistically 
negligible houses of the time, for example;, are %vell bid out for purposes 
of comfortable living. And beginning as earlv as the 1830^5, a neiv 
method of construction for tvood buildings was lievclopcd in the Middle 
West* the balloon frame* which took advantage of mechanical methods 
of processing wood and making nails. It soon disjdaced the traditionat 
hand work procedure of mortice and tenon jointing and the like, be¬ 
cause it reduced both the amount of material needed for a given end 
and the costs of assembling it since the work could be done by relatively 
Unskilled laborers. The combination of this realism in ti^e matter of 
materials and building w^ifh a true ^ense of style was the achkwement 
of Hcnrt' Hobstm Richardson Richardson was one of the 

increasing number nf Americans in the lyih century who had gone 
abroad for artistic training. He had studied tn the 6cole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris* but his genius liad not suffered from the stultifying atmttsphere 
created by the acailemic principles for which that school is noted- His 
first buddings in this country wen? in the current Victoriati CtOthic 
mode^ but the structure wliich brought him general recognition was 
not one of these. Trinity ChnrcJi in Boston (Fig. t^iT w^hich was built 
between 1B71 and <877^ is one of the first builidings in which ap|5ears 
the rjuality that was to distinguish Richardsons arclriiecturai thinking 
from cli^t of the great majority of his contemporaries, a feeling for stvie 
in terms of material and construction^ rather than decoration. 

At first glancej, Trinity Church may seem to be simply an example 
of the same historical mivalism that had produced St. Patrick*s in, 
New York a few years earlkfj hut m RnmaTsescpie instead of Gothic 
style; and it is true that the most prominent pit of the structure—the 
grt-at s£]uare lower—was admittedly copied nfler that of the iith- 
century^ cathedral at Salamanca in Spain. Gut it must also be noted 
that the tmver is not the individual work of Richardson but was the 
idea of one of his assistant draftsmen, Stanford White, to wbom 
Richardson entrusted the problem of developing a suitable design for 
that prt of the building when earlier plans proved incapable of con¬ 
struction. In the lower portion, \vhich was designed bv Richardson, 
It is possible to see a resemblance in character to Romanesque struc¬ 
tures loo, but a distinction must be drawn between Romanesr|ue 
character in construction, which invoh^es the use of matcriah and 
Romanestjue omamenf^ Avhlch is onk a matter of decorarive detail. In 
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ihe lower which was drawn up by Stanford it is the ornament 

that is Romanesque—in aciuaf form as well as in general feeling since 
it follows closely that of the Spanish onginah in the louder part of 
ibe structure^ in ihe walls of ihe apse and transepts, there is no such 
copying, for tlie forms tliere ate the result of Richardson s inspifation 
by Rrimanes<|ue buildings 10 work in the sarne way as did the Roman¬ 
esque builders—in heaw blocks of stone of vigorous rustication and 
massive proportions Fig' BS) ^hai are eloquent of the archiiect'^s 
knowledge of his material and sense of the way it should he used. In 



Fic. 191.— Boston. TniNrrv CiiuncH. 

thus working as a builder in [erms of maEcrial instead of as a decorator 
who works in terms of ornament, Richardson restored to architeettire 
ihe fundamental quality of structural integrity that is so sadly lacking 
in the greater part of eaiHcr t9th-centtiry vvork in ^^erica, as has 
been noted. Tkit the period in which he worked w'as incapable of 
realizing the imprtance of this and chose instead 10 see only super¬ 
ficial dcEails that w^ere identified by historical associaiiDn as the conse¬ 
quence of attempting to revive Romanesque idioms as the Gothic had 
^'n by an earlier gencraiion is no fault of Richardson's; the scH:alled 
Romanesque Re\nval in American architecture was not his achievement 
but that of men who thought to see in his work precisely what he had 
not taken from the forms that inspired him, namely, another svsteiii of 
historscal ornament. 
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Sense of material and a oorolbw insistence upon sound construction 
ipVere the qualities of Richardson s architcctuml tninking tliat more than 
anything else were invaluable [xttential antidotes to the supcifficial 
concepts prevalent m building styles of his time, Thev are present to 
a notable degree in the SiangJuow JJmise m Cambriiigep ^^asSr CF»& 
^93)1 which was buik in 1882. The plan is an intelligent one in pro- 



Fig. tc>3. — Cambridge. The Stougition Mouse^ 

vidJng for the accommodaiion of a family oE the period, with problems 
of orientation and circulation well solved. This is the basis for the L 
shape formed by the two wings which are joined bv the circular stair 
tower; the mass of the house as a whole is held together visually by the 
long and even roof line. Coherence is given the wall which dehnes and 
encloses the spatial volume of the structure by its uniform surface of 
vtxx>d—beautiful in tejtture and a soft^ silvery^ gray m color—a building 
material indigenous to New England which Richardson might well be 
said to have rediscovered follciwing the long lapse from the straight- 
foT^vard and craftsman like use made of it hy the Colonial builders of 
the 17th century (cf- Fig. 179). The clarity and realism W'itb which 
Richardson approached the prahlem of domestic architectural style are 
readily apparent if the simple but beautifully proportioned form of tha 
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Stoughum House is compared tviih the pseudu-monumcutol facade of 
the Vicjorian house with its meaningless confusion of applied orna¬ 
ment and would’bc picturesque irregularity of outline. 

Other than in reforms nf a technical and structural nature in the 
use of m.iierial and emphasis on sound const ruction that Richardson 
contributed to American architecture in the late 19th ccniury\ the 
breadth of his imagination is seen in the great variety of building 
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^-pes 10 which he gave foims of character und distinction* One is lo 
be obser^i^ in the stations he designed for the Boston and Albany 
Iladtoad in the suburban lovms around Boston and another Is the 
«ries of small libraries which vkk creeled in many of the same towns; 
both appealed to him as forms charactcristicallv of the time in provid¬ 
ing for needs growing out of the social and economic conditions 
created by increasing industrialism and concentration of population 
around large manufacturing centers. Related lo these in principle since 
It too was designed to meet a characteristic and coniempararv need 
was the ftfarsliflll Field Wholesale fiifildiHg in Chicago (Fig! 194). 
^ilt in 188j-1887 but now, unhappily, destroyed. Seven smricTin 
height and built around a central court covered by a skylight, the in- 
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Eternal piers and Buor b<fLims were ol mental while tbe □uEei vvalkp which 
were the major weight-beiiring elemetiti of the building, were of stone. 
The nature of the sEmeture was such, that maximum illuminaiiun of 
I he interior tvss desirable; hence the relative proportion of window 
space to solid wtiW is considerable, Lt was from these features of [he 
design alone tliat Richardson dei'cloped its character, for there is no 
applied ornament and Very little cart^ing^ the contrasting texture of 
smooth and rusticated stone giving character to the surfaces and the 
rhythmic pattern of the openings providing the basic Formal unity^ 
The result is an example of niasonrj' construction raised to Its highest 
degree of architectural distinction by virtue of rcalisiic but inspired cm* 

I jlovmeni in a timely and significantly contcmp<jiary' structural prob- 
cm. The greatness of Richards«:m^s achievement is testified by the 
STaicment concerning the building made by one of the few men of the 
later t9ih century^ who really compfchended it—Louis Sullivan: 
Foursquare and brown it stands^ in pliysical fact a nionuntcni to 
trade, to the oi^antzed commercial spirit* to the power and progress of 
the agCt to the strength and resoufe'e of individuality and force of 
character; spiritually it stands as the index of a mind large enough to 
cope with these things, taste them, abi^rb them and give them forth 
impressed with the stamp of a laige and forccFuI personality^ artistic'ally 
it Stands as the creation of one who know'S well how to chtiose his words^ 
who has somewhat to say and says it as the outpouring of a copious, 
direct^ large and simple mind,'' 

Objectively* Richardsons importance in the history of Ainetican 
architecture lies in the fact that he realized the necessity oF judging 
building by standards of structural integrity and formal character rather 
than by plcturesqucness. He perceived—as did none of his immediate 
predecessors and vety^ few of his Cfmtcmporaries and fnllowers—that 
great architecture is not created by copying or even adapting the styles 
of the past. It results only when a profound understanding of the func¬ 
tion of the building and its rebtionship in the broadest possible social 
sense to the peritKi in which it is prmuced is given expression in a 
design that jxisscsses the qualities of forrmil organizaiion which make 
for distinction and character. 'Hiat ftichardstm realized this is indicated 
by [he ho|XJ he once expressed, that he might stime time bo able to de- 
sign a grain elevator and the interior of a river steamhoat^—both char¬ 
acteristically American and both characteristEcnlly of the Lpth century 
in America, Thus in theory as in practice. Richardson is a shining 
example of the theorem that an arehiieciutal style of force and in¬ 
dividuality can be producetl only by a race or nation strongly en¬ 
trenched in its traditions and In such times as it feels through firm 
esiablishment therein the assurance and confidence essential to cum* 
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pnchensivc and vital expression. Richardsons death in i8S6, at the 
age of foitv-eight, deprived the United States of its first modem 
arcdiitect at the moment when die inOuence of his example could have 
been oF great significance and value. For it was at a^ut this time 
that metal as a stmctuml material of first rank in importance came 
into general usage in this country. 


Chapter XIII. Architecture oj the Lute 
19th am Early 20th Centuries- 


RICHARDSON'S ARCHITECTUflE ILLUSTRATES IN THE 
19th-century traditldn of the United States the same principle of 
rarionalism that is embotiiL-d in Henri Librouste’s Biblioihequc Sainte- 
Geneviitvc m Paris (Fig. 176). in that it is an attempt to give exr 
ptession to stniclural functions bj' means of design, and like the work 
of the Frencbman, that of the ,'\nierican was fundamentally mis¬ 
understood in its own time by being willfully classified as no more 
dian another historical revival! So long as architecture as an art was 
evaluated in terms of sentimental and litctarv associative ideas and 
was conceived in historical pttems. iheie could be no understanding 
of architecture as an ait involving perception of formal values. This 
fact was realized by one of the few sound critics of arehilecture in 
the early 19th century, the German Karl Friedrich Schinkel C* 78 ‘' 
1&4O. when he wrote in 1824: "It would be a sorry thing for archi¬ 
tecture. and it would not deserve its rank in the circle of the other 
arts, if all the individual parts developed in ancient timesi—such as the 
orders of columns and the kinds of mouldings—w'etc filed away, ^d 
nothing were left to imagination but to make sonw: new combination 
of these ready-made forms, A scanty matter for re.ason!" And be con¬ 
tinues further to state that only by making use erf the tremendously 
expanding resources of "new technical inventions" that were coming 
in evcr-incteasing numbers in the wake of the Industrial Revolution 
which was icorienting llte whole trend of western culture could the 
atchitect gain for himself a place as the interpreter of that culture by 
creating a style appropriate to it. Not the least significant implication 
of this staternent is the recognitton it reveals of the principle that style 
must grow from stniciuial mthcr than aesthetic prt^ure. The 
soundness of Schinkel s reasoning is proved hy the fact that when a 
new' and modem mode of architectural thinking ultimately made its 
appearance, it came after glass and metal, the typical contributions of 
industrialism to construction, were finally understood and mastered 
by architects. 

jii 
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In many ways, (he development of efft-aive processes of producing 
iron was the Foundation of m^xlern industrinl manufacturing methods, 
and from the early years of the icjth ccnrur)' the employment of iron 
as a structura] medium %%as attenipred in various ways- Lahrouste had 
covered the residing room of chc Biblioih^ue Sainte-Cenevicvii with 
barrel vaults supported in columns and arched girders of cast iron (Fig. 
177) bLhvccn 1^45 and 1850, and had ua'd domes built in the same 
way over the reading roam of the Bibliothequc Naiionalc. also in PaiiE, 
a few yrars later* In the United States, the dome designed by Thomas 
U. W^alier to be erected over the enlarged National Capitol in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. (Fig. 188), was built of the same material. In 1S48 
Jarni^ Bogardus developed a meihod of prefabricating cust-iron columns 
and arches to be used as an adjunct to or inSEcad of masonry outer 
walls fox buildings that was extensively employed in ecmmeicial struc¬ 
tures benveen 1850 and 188a, prticularly importaiiE er^amplcs being 
the A. *r, Slessart Store, nou^ Wanamaker^Sf and Harper & BTothers" 
Building, both in New i'ork. In all of these cases, however, iron was 
used ftimply iis a subsiilute for masi>nry and with no realization of its 
inherent formal characterislits and potentialities; Hibmuste's structural 
columns are in the form of Ciorinthlan shafts and capiialsK the front 
of the Harper Building was in the "Venetian Renaissance'^ style, and 
the Capitol dome was given artificially the texture and enbr of stone. 

In contrast to the inability of architects to think of the forms they 
designed to be executed in iron in other than historical patterns, men 
in other fields arrived tjuite early at a more straightforward conception 
of the way in which it could be used, and thus to some degree the way 
that architecture was to follow later was prepared bv engineers and 
builders svho made no pretense to the attainment of conscious formal 
character in their work. An example was the Crystal Palace built in 
London for the Creat Exhibition of iSyr CFig, 195) by Joseph Paxton 
Cl801 1865); originally in Flyde Park, it was taken down after the 
Exhibition closed and rebuilt at Sydenham in 1854. where it stood 
unti! destroyed by fire in 1936. Paxton was n greenhouse designer who 
had had some crmsidemhlc expc^rienoe in using iron and glass for such 
structures before he built the Cn'stal Palace; it Tescmhled a gigantic 
nursery more than anything else, A framework of eastdmn beams and 
columns in the form of a long baTTcl-vaulted rectangle with smaller 
transs^erse vaults at one end and in the center furnished the support 
for an enclosing membrane of gla^ constituting the side walls and the 
fabric of the vaults above. No applied deeoTatinn marred the simple 
clarity of the external surfaces, and even though the iron beams of 
the interior were moulded and decked out with classical decorative 
motives, the scale of ihe sTructure was such that these counted for 
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bill lilUe in the effect. This was essentiallj'^ that qf a great volume 
of space, deiinc.-d by flat and cubing planes of glass that were cffoc- 
liv'ely weightless in character and whose sole Function was the de¬ 
limitation of the space they enclosed—an ideal which was to become 
conscious in the architectura] thinking of the period following the 
First Woild War bat which in the Cirstal Palace was no more than 
incidental to an inexpensive yet spectacular wiiy of using materials 
whose resources were unpereeivcd by the architects of the riine. 



Ftc. —London^ The Chystac Pacace. 


The bridge-building engineers of the 19th century were others who 
investigated the qualities of iron as a medium of constmetion and 
made effective use of it before it was taken up in a creative way by 
architects. A bridge of cost iron with a span of too feet was btitk 
across the Severn River ai Coalbrtx^kdalc in Wales in 1779, and sus¬ 
pension bridges of cT-'en greater length Averc built in the United States 
and Europe in the early 19th century' with the use of sron chains and 
cables. 1 ne perfection of cheap processes of prfducing steel—the Bes¬ 
semer in 1S55P and the Siemens open-hearth method in iS6a—was par- 
tfcubrly important in this field, for the greater simciunil flexibility of 
steel over iron of companible cost in manufacture was a valuable asset 
in the construction of such n masteriiiece of engineering as the Rrook- 
lyn Bridge CFig- > 96}% W'hich was designed by Washington Roebling 
ti837'i92.6)p whose father John had been a pioneer in tho field earlier 
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in the 19th c&nmty. Buili between 1871 ynd i88_^t the Bj™klyn 
Bridge is an ouisianiing example of an edifice with eon side rable char¬ 
acter as a formal design yet which was built for inherently nractical 
reasons and in sucli a way thai thos.* motives would be most effectwely 
reati/cd. The loadwav is supported by great steel cables which hang 
from the granite piers in curves that are planned to realize completely 
the resources of tensile strength in the metal. U^ron this the stability of 
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the bridge depends and from thts its character as a design is derived; 
the form of the bridge is a consequence of solving with maximum 
efficiency the functional and structural problems it presented* the only 
concession to contempt>Tary "Gothic" ideals of architectural beauty 
being the pointed arches of the granite piers. Tbtse are necessarily 
massive and the contrast bcuveen their solid bulk and the delicate 
tracery of the steel webs they 5up[X3rt is another factor contributing 
to the formal distincticjn of the struct Lite. The steel work itself is 
devoid of ornament; nothing detracts from tbe simightforward and 
simple effect of its logical and rational forms^ This is the quality that 
distinguishes most sharply the products of laic 19th-century engineer¬ 
ing from the architecture contempararj^ with it (cf. Figs, 178, 191)* 
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It IE the diicct ^linplidty nf the Brooklj'^ri Bridge that makes it a Sdme- 
what more effective example of the formal distinction capable of being 
achieve through an understanding of struetural materials than an¬ 
other of the great monumentii of steel construction in the late i9lh 
century, the Ei/fef Tou'rir in Paris 
(Fig, 197)- It was designed by 
Gustave Eiffek one of the foremost 
engineers in France, for the In¬ 
terna tiona! Exposition of 1S&9, and 
as is often the case in exhibition 
buildings, some concession had to 
be made to popular taste. Here it is 
to be noted in the treatment of the 
base, which is teiooned with 
"artistic” ornament that is obviously 
applied and not organic and oE 
scores the structural lines and pat¬ 
tern of the great piers. But this is 
not so insistent from a distance or 
in the unbroken upward sweep of 
the converging forms above. There 
can be noted the same unadorned, 
logical and simple nattems that ap¬ 
pear in the Brooklyn Bridge and 
that make the Eiffel Tow-er like it 
in being an example of the realiza¬ 
tion of formal distinction through 
structural imaginativeness and iri- 
tegrity in the use of material. 

Practical necessity and the flexi¬ 
bility of iron and steel as structural 
materials were the basic factors in 
die rapid adoption and successful 
use of these new mediums hy t9th- 
eenturj' engineers which their archi¬ 
tectural contemporaries were long 
in realizing. There came at las! a time, howei'er* when preoccupation 
with matiers of formal design aJone and obtiviousness to structural con¬ 
siderations were no longer possible for architects and wlien under pres¬ 
sure of practical needs they had to make tnure than superficial use oF 
the new structural materials. This w^as one of the consequences of the 
great demand For commercial buildings In the LInited States that re- 
suited from the expansion of business after the Ci^ol War. The labora- 
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lory for the archkectuml isxptrrimenis thiit eventually produced the 
first use of steel as a medium of fuitrially creative structural desi™ was 
the city of Chicago, where the (iie of 1871 destroyed piactieaTly the 
entire rcimmeroial district and created a situation In which the general 
tren<l toward expansiou noted above was given 0 particular cliaracter 
by immediate necessity for new buildings for which the need was not 
only present but extremely urgent. Prarctieal necessity and supposedly 
greater convenience in communication were factors also present In the 
concentration erf these new buildings in a relatively limited area, the 
Loop in Chicago, and—although the immediaLe necessity was not so 
great—also in New York, in the financial district de^^elopcd in the 
part of Manhatian+ One consequence of this concentration of building 
in rather limited areas in the two cities in question—^and in others 
roo—w^as an immedlote and considerable increase in land costs in (hose 
regions which made it highly desirable from a commercial point of 
view that buildings there crecic'd should possess a maximum amount 
of profitable volume of spee. It was from such circumstances that the 
tall commercial building or skyscraper came into beings for lateral 
expansion of low buildings to gain the needed space was of course 
prevented bv the cost of the land on which they w^ould have had to 
\x extended- These cireumstances were peculiarly American; and it 
w^as in solving the problemSp both smjctural anJ formal, that anDse 
in connection with titc skyscraper as a building type that steel played 
its first important role in arehitecturc, and gave to American develop 
ments in the art a character quite dilTerent from that of contemporan^ 
work in Europe where none of the conditions existed that led to the 
evolution of ihe skyscraper. 

Some of the first tall commercia! buildings in the United States were 
of TTiasonry, but stone and brick could not he used as efficiently as 
steel in the skyscraper for reasons that are indicated graphically in the 
compamtive tt^els ^ masonry building such as Is showm 

in the model at the right of the illustration, the walls support the in 
ternal structure of floors and their own weight as well. Now if it were 
desirable to raise the height of the building, the walls would have to 
he made thicker at the bisc, for the increase in their weight attendant 
upcm their augmented height would place the lower parts under greater 
compression m consequence of which they wonid tend to buckle 
outward unless made thicker. Tliis thickening gives the walk the 
shape of a rather tall and thin pyramid in section; it also reduces the 
amount of useful iqMice on the ^und floors quite considerably and 
raises as well the problem of natural illumination, because windows 
in smeh walbn which ate very deep, cannot admit as much light as 
openings of the same size in a wall of less thickness. A combination 
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of masonand metal suppnning members such as is shou-n in the 
center mejiJd relieves these disadvantages to some extent and allows 
a s^jmevvhat greater height, but many of the dravvbaeks of all masonn^ 
construction ate still present- 

The rntxlel to tht; left represenis a building supported entirclv by a 
steed framework. In such a building, ihe lotai area covered in plan is 
available for use froni the grcpund floor to the top, save for the negli¬ 
gible space taken up by the relatively slight supporting memhcTS- 
These are vertical steel beams which sustain the entire weight of 
the stniLiurc, including that of the walls tvlneh are not required to he 
even self-supporting since they arc suspended from the outer ends 
of the horizontal door beams C^'f' Fig- 5^- In principle, the only 
purjxjsc- the walls serve in the building is as a screen or membrane to 
sc prate the enclosed volume of st^oiv that is the building from the 
space surrounding it on the outside. The advantages of this met hod 
of cofistTULiion in 9 cornrnt'irial building are many* There is ptac- 
tii'alJy no limit to the height it may attain. There is uniform ftoor 
area from boitom to top. (ntcrior illumination hv natural light is much 
facilitated because the entire space betsveen the supponing members 
can be cipetted out if desired, whereas in a masonrv building tlie sixe 
of the windows must depend upon the relative impiriance of the wall 
as a means of support at a given place. 

Steel was not used only in ihc structural beams of the skyscraper, 
(n the Form of long cables, it was cmplot ed in connection ivith the 
elmatois so essential to the skyscraix-r. Obc'iously even a ien-stot>' 
building iwuld require some means nf vertical kKnmotiou other than 
that of human legs and flights of ste|7s. The first commercial building 
with an elevator in the United Stales was built in 187^; from that time 
on, the development nf the elevator coincided with that nf the skv* 
scraper. Another problem of skyscraper construction that had to he 
solved was the protection of the nietai skeleton from deterioration by the 
elements and destruction by fire. Such early skyscrapers as the Home 
Life Insurance Building in Chicago, built by William LeBaron jenney 
in 1884, and the Tacoma Building in 1887 by Hojabird and Uoche, also 
iri Chicago, hatl steel skeletons sheathed wish masonry in forms remi¬ 
niscent of Richardson’s Romanesque. Later, terra cotta and concrete 
were used for this purpose, the latter medium also being emplot'ed for 
Hours when reinforced with steel beams. Tltcsr and .simil.ir matcrial.s 
are tlie structural elements in mudern architecture, to which should 
also be add«l plate glass ivhich like steel first came into commercial 
production in the last half of the c^th ceniurv. 

i\ew construetiVC |)dnciples and ntaterials required a style appropri- 
ale to them. The importance d ihis factor in architectuial design will 
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be made cl^r by reference to some of the i9Uissnluiy buildings al¬ 
ready considered. iMarehail Field Building (Fig. 194) is ob^usiy 
a stone stmeture. Fveiything in the design iwints lo ihat fact—pmpor- 
tons, uaJJ Sind window membering, relation of solids to voids. The 
orooklyi) Bridge (Fig. 196), on the other hand, would be impossible 
in any mcdiuin other than one with the tensik strength of steel, for 
the outstanding clement in its design [5 the great catenary curse of 
the cables. In each case, the design is functional as expiessing the 
rn^ium of construction, 'Fhis is not true of a building like the 
BibliothiL-quc Sainte^Icnevies'e, tvhose exterior (Fig. 176) gives no 
inkling of the iron and glass vaults of the interior (Fig. 1773. It stands 
to that the historical styles are fundamentally inapprapriatc to 

u’ ings of steel, for their forms arc those of stone, wood, plaster or 
^ple concrete, to distinguish the latter fram modem femAxmcfete. 
This fact was apparently not realized by most of the architects of the 
penotl under diij^ussion. 

The name of one man stands out in the histoiy of laic 19th- 
c^tury .‘Vmerican architecture as an except ion to tlie last statement in 
the foregoing paragraph. Louis Henf>' Sullivan (1856.1914:) was the 
ntst rWicrican architect to undertake consciously the development of 
an architectural style based on modern methods and tnateiiaU of con¬ 
struction. I lis aims are summed up in the phrase "Form follows Func¬ 
tion." Tlie principle thus embodied was the result of Sullivans 
observation that the great styles of the past had been developed by 
givmg expression to the purpose for which a building was intended, 
^e constructive method involved and the material of which it was 
built. Sullivan thought to apply the same principle to the design of the 
tall, steel-framod modem office building. It was obvious that a ptoto- 
type for such a building did not exist in the pst. Its style had there- 
fore to be dm-elopcd according to a rule which wuuld be, in the woids 
or Sullivans teacher, ‘'so broad as to admit of no exceptions." 

T^c ^lization of Sullivan’s ideal iras the iVainirngJii Building in 
St, Ixiuis (Fig. 199X built in i89t. a modem building, it has no 
relationship to the pst, either in function or in form; hence the sug¬ 
gestion of any historical style is carefully avoided. The stability of the 
structure is derived from its steel skeleton, which is indicated bv the 
prouxtive terra-cotta sheath in strips so slender they arc obviously in- 
capable of supporting anything. The walU are reductxl to mere panels 
undcmeaih the windows; they bear no weight, for they are only 
screens separating interior from exterior space, TTieir non-stnictural 
function is indicated by delicate ornament of a type individual to 
&U hvan and bearing no resemblance lo that of any other architect or 
style. The terra cotta piers sen-e not only the practical function of pro- 
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tecting the steel frame of the huiiding but the \i5Uiil one of supplying 
a vertical accent lo the exterior by which the loftiness of the smicture 
is actemuaied. Tbts is the ernbodiment oF another eleincnt of SulU' 

r 


FiCr 199--— 5t, Louis. I'llE W'AINWRICWT BUtLOiNG. 

Van s airzhiiectufal creed. Since [be modem office building is necc^sarilv 
tall, eveiy^thing in the design should further the impression of tallness. 
According to Sullivan, the bask idea uf masuniy eonstmetion, the super- 
imposition of masses, k nc^placed in stc^el construction by titc principle 
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of vertical cnnEinuity in consc<juence of ivhich the building becomes 
''a proud and soaring thing," 

The application of Sullivan’s forniula was not limited to tall office 
buildings. In the Schfe.d«gei''i\f£Tjer Building in Chicago^ nmv the store 
of Carson, Pine 6c Senti (Fig. looX he antici|katcd European methcHls 
of diriment store design by at least twenty years, the first unit of 
the Chicago structure having been built in^ 1S99. Instead of being 
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Fic. MO,—Chicago^ ThI: ScJlLESlJ^iGE1t-^tAVE1l BuiLniTvc. 
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vcrdca] lilc the Wainwright Building, the Schlesinger-Mayer Budding 
15 predominantly horiiontol in effect^ rnore in keeping with the func¬ 
tion of a departtnfni slore, which Tei]uires large Bat areas rather than 
the cubical volumes of an office huilding. Tl^e wide windows separated 
by narrow ierra-cutta strips are admirably expressive of the open steel 
framework and ajso directly cuntnhutorv' to the efficiency of the build¬ 
ing. Only in the lower stories is the clean-cui simplicity of the design 
somewhat obscured by the florid ornament that was at once Sullivan’s 
pcTsonal delight and architectural weakness. In many of hU building 
particularly the later oncSj the applied decoradon is over-insistent. 
Although undeniably beautiful in itself, it tends to decract from the 
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architectonic character of ihtr designs. In this respect, Sullivan yielded 
to the idea sq dear to the romantic mind^ the expression of individuality^ 
even though by so doing he violated the principles of an art which 
should be abstractly impersonal above all el^4 

h was this characreristic of Sullivan's lemperamcnt that prevented 
him from having the influence on American architecture that his genius 
would otherwise have made possible. He did not give a full account 
of the social stewardship which is pan of the architect's duty. He 
realized this obligation and its importance; that is obvious in his writ¬ 
ings. But his lomantic background made him believe the right to 
cxprtTs his own individimlity to be even more important, and as a 
result^ it was impossifalc for him to elicit from the forces of the society 
in ivhich he lived a comprehensive archiicciural expression of the reali¬ 
ties of modern life. In this respect he differed fundamentally from Rich¬ 
ardson who, had he li^ed longer, ivould undoubtedly have succeeded in 
making his style intelligible to the country at large, Sullivan, on the 
other hand, attempted to breaks finally and conclusiv^ely, witli all that 
had gone before. In refusing to accept anything of the he deprived 
his own artistic creed of foundation. The conflict in SuLlivan^s nature 
that this involved Is reflected in his realisation that the spirit which 
produced the tall ofllce building was a profoundly and-socLal one by 
virtue of the resultant congestion and chaos, a r^i^tion which he 
attempted to rationalize in his statement that a skv-scniper should be a 
"proud and soaring thing.'" 'Hiis was a romantic moral concept which 
even his own hmad formula could not justify. Ttic purpose of height 
in a skyscraper is not spiritual as is that of a Gothic caihedral. Rather 
it Is to Increase commertial value, as an adveidsement in structures like 
the Wool worth and Empire State Buildings, hv providing more rentable 
space, or in the augmensed efiicicnev resuhing from centralization of 
many diverse actlviiiis under □ single roof. In Sullivan's own buildings, 
the vertical idea which lie championed is not carried through con¬ 
sistently; Witney the cornice of the VValnwright Building and the con¬ 
tradiction between the horizontal lines of the first two stories and the 
vertical ones above. 

Sullivan's greatness Is not to be found entirely in his buildings or in 
his expressed theories. Rather it lies in the example he gave of the 
architect s ohligation to exmsider his art as a social manifesiaiEon. ex¬ 
pressing the forces at work in society with the same ebrity that char^ 
acterizetl the work of Roehling and his fellow engfncel^. Sullivan 
stated that the architect should approach his >vork widi the direerncss, 
simplicity and singleness of purpose that imwittinglv made 
!cm[«raw engineering projects a scjurcc of acs[hctic delight. To achieve 
this end, the whole meaningless panoply of the forms of older cultures 
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must be discarded, since they were the creation of social and religious 
complexes wholly unlike existent OJiCs; th^e ppcablcm -of archit^tuitil 
style must be worked out anew, Sullivan s rebiive failure to aitairt this 
goal hirnscif cletnacts nothing either from its sjgnilieanocf or from his 
own. His tomper^mentsil in[:apacity to give convincing form to his lofty 
conceptions Avaa responsible for the personal tragedy that overtook him 
when he saw the very' principles ivhith he condemned exalted in the 
buildings of the eclectic tncrt emcnt^ but the ideals for which he strove 
were destined to live in the works of his student and one-time assistant^ 
Frank Lloyd Wright- 

Before considering Wright's contribution to American arehiicctutCp 
the fate of Sullivan's idea must be observed, i lis kinship with Richard¬ 
son has already been pointed out. The greatness of both lies in their 
recognition that architecture is an art of ideas, not of Formulas. Its 
forms must be not mere symbols of past cultures but expressive of the 
civiJiication that creates them. In the last decade of the 19th centurv, 
the truth of this statement which had btTn proclaimed by both Richard¬ 
son and Sullivan was completely obscured hv the w^avc of eclecticism 
that swept over the United Stales follmving upon the renenvn achieved 
by the buildings of the Columbian Exposition of 1893 in CbicagOn 
These buildings had been designedp with one exception, by architects 
who had been trained in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Parish the struC' 
tures themselves were in the classic tradition as interpreted by the aca¬ 
demic French echoed. 

The effect of the gleamino wlute facades that embodied the classic 
formulas was immediate and powerful. In their jdaster columns and 
arches, there was a directly perceptible at tract iveness not apprent in 
the somber pile of the .^^aTshall Field Building and the carlv steel 
buildings in Chicago. That this beauty was merely supcrricial in con¬ 
trast TO the sturdy honesty' of Richardson's work and the other func¬ 
tional building w"3s not apprcciaied. The one exception to the spurious 
stucco and plaster facades with their semblance of stone was Louis 
Sullivan's Transportation Building, Its design was a frank siacement 
of the impermanent materials of which it was const ructed^ Ln contrast 
with the seemingly permanent classic and Renaisance fa^des on all 
sides. The immediate and popular reaction to these archiTcctura] false¬ 
hoods 15 further evidence of the lack of artistic tradition in the back¬ 
ground of /Vmerica in the ’90's. Although manv Eumpean critics ]W- 
ceived at once the sErengih and vitality’ of Sufliv-an s building at the 
Lvposition and of many commercial buildings erected in Chicago 
and elsewhere in the preceding decade, and were disappointed in the 
majority of the structures at the Exposition which they rightly obsen ed 
were the sort of thing being done better in Europe, popular American 
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judgment was then incapable oF following them, Tl\c architects who 
were chiefly inRuential in moulding public taste during the early 
decades of the 2oih century in this country ov-erlooked entirely the 
creative reintegration of const ruction and design that Richardson and 
Sullivan had achieved and continued the sterile tradition of historical 
eclecticism vdth its emphasis un suj.>erficjal formal values at the cost of 
sound architectonic quality. 

In the eclectic movement of the bte t9th and early loth centuries 
in the LInited States, all the historical styles were considered available 
to the architect in designing a cloak for ihe steel frames that were in 
ctmiimm use by that time. l\vo general categories are to be noted, the 
classic which included Renaissance styles, and the mediaeval The 
former is best represented by the w?ork of McKim, Mead and White. 
McKim and White had both been trained at ihe BeausE-Arts and m 
Richardson's olficc in Boston. Their first works, dating from about 1880, 
have something of Richardsons sturdy ruggedness, hut a break with 
this style appeared in the design for the Boston Public Librarv in 188S. 
It v\r^ based on Libroustes Biblintheque Sainte'Cenc\ieve C^ig. 176)+ 
with some modificiitions suggested by Early Renaissance Italian types. 
Largely because of the inliucncc of this firm, die Roman style w^as 
chosen for the buildings of die Columbian Exposition. The fame 
achieved by their own designs brought them commissions for many 
important buildings in the East during the first decade of the 20th cen¬ 
tury. These include the i>Jew York jMiinkipal Building, many of the 
Cotumbia University buildings and the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta¬ 
tion in New York City^ whose Grand Concourse, an almost verbatim 
transcription of the great hall of the Baihs of Caracalla in Rome 
Ccf. Fig. 56), is considered their finest work. 

Foremost amtmg the adherents of the mediaeval style in the eclectic 
movement was the firm of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson. The output 
of this firm consisted princip^dly of churches and college buildings^ 
representative examples of the former being St. Thomas In New York 
and the First Baptist Church in Pittsbuigli, w’hile the buildings at West 
Point and a numlicr at Princeton are chaiacEeristic of the biter catcgoty^ 
The firm was dissolved in Cmm and Ferguson continuing to pro¬ 
duce mediaeval designs. GtKjdhuen on the other hand, developed a 
much more Individual style that reached its climax in the magniricent 
State Capitol in Lino:^ln, Neb. (Fig. zoOh which, finished in 1926, 
broke completely with the tbssic form that had been used for such 
structures ever since the erection of the National CapitoL Goodhue's 
death in 1914 was a serious blow to American architecture^ for he was 
nearing the achievement of a modem style incorporating much that 
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could pTofisably be learned from past styles wiltiout being thereby in- 
hibitea. 

The lack of connection hettveen fnrni and funaion that b an inevit¬ 
able corollary of eclecticism appears in its most exaggerated form in the 
skyscraper. When the classic eclectics attempted to adapt their chosen 
forms to the tall build ins, they appaienily overlooked the fact that the 
classic styles are essentially hori7.onta! in effea. To solve this paradox. 
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Ftc. 201-— Lincoln. The Neuhaska State Capitoi^ 

they generally regarded the skyscraper as a fonn comparable to a 
column with ^)ascp shaft and capital The chief objection to such a solu- 
lion is the unsatisfactory proportions that usually result. Thus in the 
New^ York Municipal Building by McKim, Mead and UTiitc, for all 
the undeniable beauty of the details, the final effect is that of super^ 
imposed masonry forms with little or no expression of the steel skeleton. 
The eclectic skyscraper is more successful when it is based on prototypes 
that involve some treatment of vertical elements. The xMeiropohiffM 
Life Insurance Co. Building in New York (Fig, 101), hj N* LcBrun 
& Sons, Is derived from the campanile of St. Marks in Venice. As in 
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the New York Munkipal BuiUlng. there is no estpressioji of the steel 
Framework but rather a ^upprcisiuii of it tn produce the effect oF solid 
masonr)' walh^ /Vs a siudy in abstract form, it weakly reflects the virtues 
of the original. an organic e?tfptesaion of the Funaion of a rnotlem 
office bailtiing, it leaves much to be debited. 

For an obvious reasons the Gothic styJe was better odiipted to the sky¬ 
scraper form than the classic. Vercical accents predominate in both. 

This Cfjihcidence was responsible 
for the immediate success of the 
Woohenrtft OiiiUdtug in Neiv York 
(Fig. 103] by Cass Gilbert 
1934)? erected beLiveen 1910 and 
1913. From a distance it is not urn 
impressive. Tlic mass is imposing 
and the nzlataonship of tower and 
base well conceived. Furthermom, 
(he steel framework is clearly ex- 
j)ressed by the long, unbroken lines 
of the tcrra-cotia sheath, particu' 
liirly from the rear* But even in the 
Ckithic skyscraper such as the Wool- 
w'orih Building, there is a pradox 
in the bloS5oiningf>iit of the liard 
metallic vertical lines of the build¬ 
ing into a frosting of pinnacles^ 
fii->inted arches and flying buttresses. 
These are all intrinsically stone 
forms, employed by the Gothic 
builder to emphasize the vertical elements in his design and for struc¬ 
tural reasons. In the Wtwluoifth Building, they do not occur for struc¬ 
tural reasons at all, for the strains in the steel framework are not lateral 
thrusts but forces of tension and compression. Furthermore, the Coihic 
<]ualjty of the Wool worth Building, in additiDii to being a matter of 
superficial omameni without stnictural justilication, not only does not 
express the function of the structure hut interferes with ii, because the 
arched cornices cut off praciicaljy all the exterior illumination of the 
offices inimerliatcly behind them. 

The sterility of eclecticism as a guiding principle In architecture lies 
in the fact that its exponents failed to realize that their art should be 
one of ideas and not merely of forms. The methods they employed 
were a confession of their inability to give adequate expression to the 
many sided character of imxlem life, t heir concept cf life was a funda- 
mentally static one^ for there can be no organic growth in an art w'hicii 
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dvlibcmicly (urns (□ the dt’isd symbols of past cultures insEcad of cre¬ 
ating its osvn forms of expressions Eelceticismi was merely another 
aspect of tJie roinantie desire to escape from the reality of the living 
p^nt into a world clothed with muribund beauty by minds over¬ 
whelmed by the complexity of con temporary ihuught/lis amazing popu¬ 
lar] ty m the early years of the 20th century senes to empliasize the lack 
<jf traduion m (lie American background. Eclectic forms were stamped 
with academic approval and thereby gained a certain authority wh^ 
was reinforced by their undeniably sensational Qualities, To minds un¬ 
educated as yet to the more abstract elements of articubicd mass, beauty 
of maicnal and the like by which Richardson and Sullivan gave ex- 
predion to t^ir ideas, these forms passed muster as those of great 
^hitecture. pie Renaissant'e ideal of art as pure form which separated 

11' !i! 1^ disastrous result than 

this, that It made the imn in the street willing to accept as beautiful 

w at was thrust u|»n him by the academic eclectics of the late 19th and 

early loth ct*ntur]c*>. ^ 

tf^niples. Italian campniles and Gothic cathedrals w-ith 

whitocture in the United Slates during the perkid under disr^sion 
The reverse of thew polished fa^atk-s was the incredibly vile slums 
m which the i^r elassw were forced to live. So preoccupied were the 
Beaux-Afis arehiiects with their ferraa] problems that they were 0^ 
Inious lo the tenement regions which sprang up in direct cJnsequence 
mneenira^n of Mpulation, Only within theTJt few 

JSr«relil"J “'T*'' "'it ■” sh«:hns conditions 

‘yLC.ir ? «>''jority of tj« Gats were of the 

itn f^ h '“ ^'1 . ’** -hich made no p^ 

vision for the privacy-, light and air essential m living, but was S5X 

successful m pmdunng maximum income from the^smallest poJible 

ot inis ty^ wQre still permitted to operate until vetv rccentlv Like 

ih^ conj^stiGn ]n the commercial dl<i{rict£ of rnrnrli'rT/A ■ ^^ . 

in somn m™i„n o( w|,„ ,|„ - 1 ".. -?:! ™c* . “ 

would be; it is the cvcrlastfng disoSe rl L j "T 

late igth and early 20th ceniSries in ihflW^qf 7 
not even mvare that such a state affairs iid o^cLirJir 
Other than in the tenements, there was still little of distinction In 
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the domestic architecture of the United States, for the caxcFally polished 
facades of eclectically designed houses with their interiors calculated to 
make the most impressive display of furniture and accemiries differ frorn 
the tall and spiky GXtcmr& of the earlier Victorian style (cf. Fig. 191) 
and its badly planned and glcximy rooms only in their somewhat greater 
sophistication. A significant exception to this concept oF the house must 
be noted, however, in the designs of Frank Lloyd Wright (k jS6S), 
by whom, as has been mentioned before, the fundamental ideas and 
principles of Louis Sullivan were continued. It was in Sullivan's office, 
tn fact, that Wright was prepared to achieve what he did in arriving 
at a neiiV understanding oF the problem of domestic designp for his 
training otherwise consisted of little but tW'O years In the engineering 
school of the UniversiJy of Wisconsin. But it w^as the example of Sul’ 
livans logical and reasoned understanding of the commercial building 
as an architectural symbol of one aspect of modem life, combined with 
an inhcrenLly romantic an Eagan is4n to the lack of organic relatiQnship 
between the Victorian house, with its artificially contrived and false 
monumentality^ and the loiv-lpng landscape of the mid-western prairies, 
that was the underlying factor dcEerminlng the forms of Weight's style 
in which was embodied his expressive aim. This was to achitne a 
fusion of house and setting, to weld architecture and landscape into an 
organically integrated w^hnle that should symbtdizc man's inherent one 
ness writh nature. The ''Prairie hlouse" was the result. 

The Rofjfe Home on Woodlaivn Avenue in Chicago (Figs. 204, 205^ 
was built in 1907-1908 and represents the highest development of the 
"Prairie House." It is long and low% the horizontal lines merging into 
the level surroundings while judiciously placed \'eftical accents in 
the chimney and window' frames give the riect^ssary" sense of sup¬ 
port in the design. The caves and porches arc wide, the roofs of the 
latter being hung by cantilevers from the framervork of the house to 
afford the openness so essential to comfort in the summer months w ith 
the minimum of obstructian. The w^indows are grouped togetlier in long 
rows instead of being treated as isolated units, resulting in a sense of 
organic relationship between exterior and interior space. The plan 
(Fig. 20^) reveals the mtMt original treatment of enclo^ space in any 
style since the Ckithic. Instead of considering the interior as a series 
of blocks cut off from each other by walls, Wright has handled it as 
a single elastic volume. One space flows InEO another, unobstructed 
by walls Of doon; and focused around deep fireplaces, thus eslablish- 
ing the oneness of the interior with the exterior, where the design 
centers around the chimney stack. The living room and dining room 
merge into each othcr^ separated only by the chimney stack and the 
staJrcasei The scA'ice r|uarter5 are isobted and the privacy of tJie 
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twflrooms is assured by walls separating them from (he rest of the 
house. The bonded windows and broad openings leading to the courts 
and terraces emphasize the integral unity of interior and exterior. Dec¬ 
orative cflFecis arc obtained in the contrasted structural maSerials and 
bv the fine proportions of the building, the re being practically no ap¬ 
plied ornament. In designing the 'Trairic Houbo/' VVright faced squarely 
the problem of modem living and solved it in the most efficient vvav 
that he could. The result is another demonstration of the basic sound- 



Fjc. 206.—Oak Park. Unity TeMplu, 


ncs^ rJ Sullivans creed that Form folbw^s Function. Without conces¬ 
sion to previous styles, Wright dcn''eIopcd a style of liis own that was 
capable of application 10 many different types of buildings. Incidentally, 
although Wrights approach to the problem ^xF the modem house was 
primarily an artistic one^ his solution of it revealed a thorough appre- 
ciadon of the social significance of good architecture. In making pro- 
vision for the necessities of modem life hy insisting upnn adequate light 
and air and free movement from interior to exterior, Wright simply in¬ 
corporated in his designs the things which arc the right of e^-ery' human 
being. 

In those early years of his career, VVright designed other types of 
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buildings than houses. In the Administration BLiilding of the Larkin 
Soap Factory in Buffalo, built in 1904, he created an architcctufal 
eml^inicni of the mixlerit com mere ial spirit utterly dilicrcnt from any 
previous structure. Unity Tirmpie in Oak Park, 111 . CFig. built 

in 1905-1906, was an innovation in construction as well as in design. 
It is of concrete poured in moulds and the structure is thus a huge 
anieulatcd monolith. The Bat roof is supported by four hollow piers 
which also ser^-e as heating ducts. he His a nuxlem sect, the fcirm of 
the church is unrelated to any past si vie, yet its provision for the needs 
of the spirit is manifest in the solid outside tvalb; w^hich cut off all 
disturbance from the exterior. Entirely different in purpose and form 
ivetc Wrights designs for the Midway Cardens, an enormous recirca- 
tion tenter in Chicago, and for the Impt^rial I lotel in Tokyo. Thi^ latter 
\i^s a triunmh of modern methr^s of construction. It is supported bv 
huge expanding piles of reinforced concrete resting an the soft mud 
that underlies the entire city. These piles were 50 designed as lo gi%^e 
the building a flexible and elastic Foundation. It was because of this 
that the Imperial Hold was able to survive the earthquake of 1915 in 
Tokyo, when practieaLly all other buildings by foreign nrcliitecls in the 
eit>' were destmycM,L 

In Eutcn>o, archiieeture of the late igih and early :^oih centuries 
reveals much the same deielopment I hat has been ohNcrved in the 
United States. The sharp cIlusIi ideals that is evident in the American 
sLcme is not found in Euojpe, however. Tlserc no architect stands out 
by virtue of an aircmpt to break with the pail as do Sullivan and Wright 
in America^ The rationLilism of certain architccLs, notably Karl Frie<l- 
Ttch Schinkcl and Henri Ldirousie, in the c^irU' igiii century has 
already been pointed ouu This rationalism, based on traditional forms, 
continued ihrough the century as a latent and more or less unproduc¬ 
tive fi>rce. destined, however, to prrjduee significant results toward its 
close, Imn and stc^cl ivere employed in engineering pnijecis as in 
America, a notable example being the buildings of die Paris Exposition 
in 1&89 (cf. Fig. 197). Between the use of inm and steel in these 
works and the more consciously aesthetic manner of such men as 
Lahtoustc,. a sharp line was drawn. Tltt purely aTchitectural examples 
of iron and Steel construction rcx^eal a persistence of eclectic methods 
on the one hand and. on the other, txcasional efforts to establish nexv 
styles hv dei eloping new nmameiUat motives, such as the short-lived 
Art Nwvcftu mcn^ernent (cf. Fig. 641). In (he early years of the loth 
century, a more essenrially rncxlem and fLinctional style begins to dt- 
\clnp, based on the use of steed and reinforced concrciC- The most 
Bgnificant examples of this style appear m Holland. France, Ch:rman) 
and the Scandinavian countrtes. 
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T/ie Store in Ikrrlin CFi£- ^07} by Alfred Mcssel is ar 

early e^iample of functional design in Eiiroi>e, since it was completed 
in 190^. Ji is a Ufgc, irfegubrly rectangular sinicinre, oon^bting of 
blocks around a number of txjurts. Some of these courts are open tO 
furnish illumination for the interior while others are roofed over with 



Hio, 207+—Beilin^ The Wejitheim Store. 

several levels of galleries opening on them. There are many Gothic 
reminiscences in the c.\terior design, the natural consequence of a 
strong regionaL iradition. The rnedjjL^''al forms are used as a decorative 
sheath for the sieel framework, which they ex-press rather cffecdvciy 
in the long vistas of ihc unbroken sireci f^n,'*ides. In their compliance 
with metUac^'a) usage as regards detail, proportion and effect, they con^ 
tnist with die more arbiirat}' mcthtidssoen in die Woolworth Byilding^ 
Within, the st-eel construction is Frankly exposed and unobscured by 
decx)ration as In the somewdiat earlier Ben Marche and Printemps 
stores in Paris. 

The similarity in purpose of Mcsscls store and Sullivan's Schlesingcr- 
Mayer Building in Chicago (Fig. ioo) suggests a comparison l>eiween 
them. Of the two, that by the .^\merican is more diriart in its siotcment 
of Function and construction. Even today it h an essentially modem 
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d^ign. whereas the WertJieim Store is n tj-picnJ example of a past style. 
This dfx!s ncit detract from its imprtance. Had SulHvjn revealed more 
i)Tnpaihv fcr tradition^ hJs design would doubtless have had a greater 
jnfluencc. As it is, it stocid alone in the American development and its 
significance has only recenily been fully appreciated. In contrast with 
this> MesMjIs building became ^ model for such stmetures almost at 
once; its influence can be noted during (he entire decade following its 
const ruciiori* The Tieti Store by Olbrich, built in Diisseldorf in i9oSj 
is an example^ 



Fig. 208 r— Berlin. 1 'unarsE Factohy op the A. G- 


[n contrast to Messeb who employed tiraditjonal forms in the 
VVertheim Store as decorative adjuncts to mtxJem construction, Peter 
Behrens Ci&b8-i94o) evolved a style which was based entirely on the 
use of steelr glass and concrete as building materials, [n 1907 he was 
appinEcd architect of the A, E. G.^ the General Electric Gimpany in 
Ciermany, and the many buildings In Berlin that he designed for that 
company oonsriruie ihe most important single body of modem con- 
stiuction in Europe before the First World War. Almost all the build- 
ings are factories and pmver plants, and practical elficicncy was in¬ 
variably the main consideration (Fig. loB), Since they were essendally 
utilitarian in character, applied decoration would have been not only 
cosdy but Inappropriate. The materials are steeU glass and the brick 
used in the recion as a medium of construction ever since the Middle 
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Ages. Color contrasts play an irapjrfcint part in the effiedt the warm 
red oF the brick against the grayisb^reen of the sUte roofs and windows, 
with purplish accents in the stone trim of the doors. The construction 
is frantlv cAprcsscd throughout and is as modem as the purpose of the 
building, which attains mnnumentaliiy through its proportions and 
vigorous outlines. Perhaps the most modem feature is the way in which 
the leAtutc and color of she materiLds employed are utilized for decora¬ 
tion ^ Not only the expense of applied ornament is thus avoided but 
also the diluting effect which such ornament would have upn the 
clt^an-cu! lines and masses. It is not vviihout significance that in Europe 
such strietJv urilitarian buildings as these were designed by architects. 
In America, the nraresi approach to them are the great grain elcv'ators 
of the Middle West, whose anonymous designers created better than 
thev knew. Prosaic as ihcv' arc in function and appearancen the elevators: 
contain an element of honesty that is all too often lacking in the more 
pretentious houses and olhees of their owners. 

If Behrens work is opn to criticism, it is on the grounds that bis 
grasp of the nature of modern building fnoteHals wnas not complete. 
The legitimate effect of glass and steel used as constructive materials 
is one of openness, suggesting volumes of space that are defiiied hy 
a vveightless membrane. In Bebtens' designs, howcvctp these materials 
are often employed to secure traditional effects of mass through the 
treatment of surface and outline. In this type irf effeetj none of Behrens 
buildings can compete with the Si«J Railirfiy St^Uow CEiS- ^^* 9 ^ 
bv Paul B^matz (b. iS77>. built between 19(3 'Eherc is a 

Romanesque air about it, bui one due entirely to ihe material cm- 
ployed and the mcth^xl of employing it rather than to any specifically 
Romanesque ornament. In this respetrCp it is not unlike Richardsons 
Marshall Field Building in Chicago (Fig, 194)- wse of smne 
throughout is a traditional chamcteristic and, in regions where it is 
abundant^ mofo rational than the use of sreel and concrete. Because 
ihc building is of stone, the predominant effect Is one of masses. weD 
piopnrtioncd to each other in fonn and ouilinc and with a fine sense 
of surface tcT^turCk For these qualities^ the Stuttgart Staiion is beyond 
question one of the finest single ejcamplcs of traditionalistic European 
architectural style in the early 10th ccnturji\ Its effects are perfectly 
logical ones for the materliil employed and owe nothing to past styles, 
in which it Stands in noticeable contrast to the Wertheim Store. At the 
same lime, it tev'eals, as does ihc Marshall Field Building, the possi¬ 
bility of applying traditional methods to niodcm prohlems without 
subsidizing in (0 sterile cclecticistn. 

The late 19th and early zoth centuries constitute the period in which 
modern architecture was bom. New irtanncrs of livingT new building 
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programs, neiv methods and male rials of construction, all madti their 
appearancre at this time. Tlieir combined effect was to stimubic the 
de\'elopment of a netv architceturjl style. The nature of that style is 
first suggested by the steel-framed skyscrapers of the '803 in Chicago 
from which it might be concluded that the most fundamental develop¬ 
ments in modern building are to be looked for in architecture in the 
Llnited States, Actusllyt the style developed in Europe during this 
period of gesiaEion produced more significant immediate results. Tliere 



I'lG. 2C35.—SnitigarL The Railivav Statios- 


the weight of tradition exercised a certain restraintt and while European 
architects were not so quick to seize Lip(>n the new methods and ma- 
terials as the uncficurn;lK:rcd Americans, by virtue of that tradition they 
were also able 10 ovoid the difbeulties that beset the piiih followed hy 
Sullivan nnd Wright^ For the same reason, the eclecticssTn that pre¬ 
dominated in American archiicciuTo of die early zoth century^ is present 
to a lesser degree in Europe. As pioneers, Sullivan and Wright paid 
the penalty of all innovators^ nnly within the last decades has Ainerieaii 
architecture in general caught up to them. Thus it is that while m the 
period under consideraiiun there were no finer buLldings erected in 
Europe than Sullivans Schlesingcf-Mayer Building, the number of 
distinguished modem buildings in America was fat less than in Ger¬ 
many, filolland and France- 











Chapter XIV. Contemporary 
Architecture - 


IN THE PREDOMlNANTLy ECLECTIC ARCHITECTL/RE OF 
the eatly 20ih centUT)* in the Uniiud States, die skyscraper was treated 
according to one of iwo Foimubs. The cLassie method was to consider 
it as a coiiimn with base, shaft and capkaL The Gothic skyscraper was 
a study in sheer unbroken vertical lines with a sheath oF stj^lisdc orna¬ 
ment. Whatever the superficial style of the mdividua! hiiLldings, the 
result when many of them were concentmted in a restricted area was 
the same. The stieets became deep canyons whose bottoms were hardly 
reached by the sunlightT detraetinp considerably From the com- 
merdai value ^ the buildings involvcifi particularly the lower ones 
which were completely overshadowed by their loftier neighbors. The 
situation thus created was rapidly becoming worse, for there seemed to 
be no limit to svhich the height of the skyscraper might be pushed. 
To remedy it, ordinances that affected the basic form of the sfej'seraper 
were pass^ in many of the larger cities, the first being that oF Neiv 
York in 1916. In general they^ stipulate that a building may not rise 
^tom the street in an unbroken vertical plane beyond a certain height 
wfiich depends upn the width oF the street. Any Further vertical con¬ 
struction must begin at a point set back From the original vertical 
plane. Til us instead of being a tower or column w^hcas unity depended 
upn its vertical continuity^ the sk^'sciapcr prescrihed by the setback 
ordinance was a series of superimpo^ blocks ot masses. Tlris posed an 
entiicly new problem in skyscraper desigri+ different from that which 
had engaged the attention oF architects up to the time of the setback 
ordinances. 

In the first buildings erected under its provisions, little attempt was 
made to do more than meet them. Cubical masses were set one upon 
the other, with nothing in the designs to clarify or unify their func' 
donal relationships. The eclectic habit was still strong. In such a struo 
tore as the Shelton Hotel in New York by Arthur Loomis Harmon, 
erected in 19131 tlie slight projection of the vertical strips only barely 
suggests the steel frame. The applied ornament of the entrance portico 
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Fic+ no.—Chjc^ga. The Tm- Fdo* ni.—SAAftixEN^a Project 
BUNE Toaveh. Fon the Trjdune Tower, 

whole, appropriiitc enough in Tnasoj^r)' construction but directly op 
posed to the open jightness that is a legiiimate cffb:t of steel con¬ 
struction. 

In a definite challenge was ofFered to American architects in 
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and the pseudn-eargoyles at the top ore fundamentally eclKtic. The 
same can be said of me suggestion of mass given by the design as a 
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their chojit^n fieldn The CJircago Tritiiw^ inaugutated a competition^ 
□pen Xo any and all w ho wished to enter, to ohiiiin a design for the 
new quarters of the nevrspaper which %vere to be ‘‘the mcHL dJstLnctivo 
and beautiful office building in the world,” SL-ores of projects were 
submitted ranging in quality from the depths of eclectic ineptitude to 
a height never reached before in a modern skyscraper design. First 
prize went to ihc firm of Raymond f Itiod John Mead 

Howells (b. 1B69) and frorn their designs the Chicago Tnhune Tfne^er 
was erected (Fig. 210). It is Gothic, correct m derail, admirably studied 
in its abstract derorati^c effect and almoai mtally devoid of any mean¬ 
ing from a modern point of view. Above the base with its incrustation 
of Gothic ornamentp the unvarying verticals of the Indiana limestone 
sheath give a direct impression of the steel framework of the toxver. 
But at tne top is a series of flying buttresses springing from the slender 
vertical shafts to form a transition to the central crow n which resemhle$ 
a Gothic shrine- Viewed as masonry, the entire upper mrt of the build¬ 
ing is much too heavy for the delicate piers below. Viewed as steeb 
there is no justification for the undeniably stone forms of the buttresses 
and the shrine that seem to blossom out of the vertical shafts beneath. 
A Setback appears in ihc small addition to the right- It has no definite 
connection with the main block of the building but seems rather like 
a sep^irate and individual tow^er in its own right. 

The second prize Derigir fit tha Trihutt^ ConipctirioH was 

by Eliel Saarinen (b. iti73)t a Fmn, When all the pmjccts submitted 
vvere published, there was a wave of protest against the decision that 
put Saarinen s design below that of Flood and 1 lowells. Here was A 
sk)'5craper that was really original. It w^as as If the ideals of Louis 
Sullivan had come to life a gain ^ as indeed they had. for Saarinen wilL 
ingly acknovvledgctl his indehicdness to the older man. The design 
IS perfectly straightforward in its statement of the steel frarnen with 
nothing like Hood's stony buttresses to belie it, U is that of a tall build- 
ing and height is the outstanding element in its effect. Bui the great¬ 
ness of the design does not lie in objective details. Rather it is to be 
found in the revelation of Saarinen's ability to face squarely the prob¬ 
lem of the skyscraper and to solve it with the straightforwardness and 
logic that conEtituie the ideal of m(>dL'm efiicEency. Formal beauty is 
attained through observance of functional requirements, rather than by 
superficial attractiveness as in the static eclectic forms of L loods towcfi 
Saarinens design was for a building as modern in function and ap 
peamnee as the great printing presses it w^as planned to house. 

For all the fact that Siiarinen^s project was never erected, the idea^ 
he incorporated in it osercised a pnifotmd influetiec on .American 
aichitecturc. whereas Hood’s structure has been correctly classified 
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since being erected as simply another eclectic building. The New Yorfe 
TeJepiiojw BididiHg (Fig. 2J1) bv (he firm of Voorhees, Gmelln and 
Walker, which was erected in 1916, is an example. There an? no 
rcminisoences of historical styles sviih the possible exception of the 
arched ownings at tfie top of the crowning centm! rower. The mass of 
the building is broken up by the setbacks but the resultant forms are 
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Fkj. ati, .Ntw \otk. Ijie New York TELfirnoMN Q>, BuiLontc. 

well related to each other, Tbis is achiesod bv having them ali build 
up to the central ttmer and by the pronounced vertical accents that 
ntveal Uie steel framevTOrk. The sparing ornament consists of geometri- 
ral nwavo rcprated unvaryingly in a design appropriate to the mechatt- 
iml methods by which it was executeJ. In effect, the building is 
admirably expressive of the unlimited mechanical power of the Machine 
Age in Its stark simplicity and the brutality of its massive forms. The 
same characteristics can be seen in other buildings by the same finii 
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such as the Bell Telephone Building m Newark, N. J.^ and the lr\mg 
Trust Co. Budding at No. t Wall Street In New Yoik City. The in- 
Baence of Saarinen's Chicago Tribune design is apparent even in later 
buildings by Hood and Howells such as the Ne^v York Daily News 
Btiilding of 

The tendency in skyscraper design revealed by the buildings discussed 
in the foregoing paragraph would have been encouraging were it not 
for the fact that every attempt to solve the probiem of the rail building 
In an honest way w'as marched by at least one in which the eclectic 
methtxj was continued. In the Nc%v York Life Insurance Building 
C1929) Cass Gilbert atierapted to ring the changes on the Gothic stylo 
that had brought him such renown in the Wool worth Building. The 
New York Central Building occupies a site which might easily have 
made it the dominating accent in central Manhattan, and the problem 
of providing complete traflic facilities through die structure itself would 
have presented a Stimulating challenge to a irtodcm-niindcd architect. 
Yet Warren and Wctmorc who executed the designs did nothing more 
than turn out another structure in the Renaissance manner. Even the 
skyscrapers which haic been hailed as milestones of progress—the 
Chrysler Building by William Van Alen and the Empire State Build¬ 
ing ty Shre\T\ Harmon and Lsmb—are not sincerely motletn. At best, 
they are adaptations of a style made classic by pioneering designers 
of quite different icmperaincnt fmm these archiEecis who have learned 
a few superficial "modernislic' mannerLirns which they spread over 
their fagades in much the same way that their predecessors of twenty- 
five or thirty years ago were spreading Renaissance and Gothic detail. * 
Time will reveal the results to have no more importance in one case 
than in the other^ 

Such structures as the Chry-slcr, Empire State and R.C.A. Buildings 
represent the climax of Sullivan's concept of the skyscraper as a “proud 
and soaring diing^'' Thev denvonsirate well the hisic unsnundness of 
that idea for them is little justification for dicir height beyond its ad¬ 
vertising value^ Furthermore, they are proof that emphasis on the rail 
building in its present form has had the results that Sullivan himself 
foresaw. As an element in city-planning, the skyscraper oontrihutes 
directly to congestion in the finiincial disEricts of the larger cities, a 
congestion which has already strained avaibbk mean^ of transpnita- 
tion beyond their capacity^ In addition 10 this, even as financially 
profitable venEures, sk)"scrapcr!j have not come up to expecEations. Un¬ 
restrained competition has resulted in a vast tnx'^r-produclton to which 
the untenanted Boors of the Empire State and RG-A. Buildings bear 
silent testimony. The problem of vertical (ransportatton still presents 
many diRicuIties. The speed of an elev-aior is limited 10 not more dian 
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twelve Or fifteen miles an hour by purely pbysiulc^ical considerations; 
the many shafts renuired in a modem skyscraper consume valunible 
space to the extent that the Jegitfmate income of the hiitlding must be 
augmented by charging fees to ascend to the obsen^ation towers tbat 
are usually found at their summits. The proportion of returns to original 
investment is much higher in the first sk^'serapers to be built, the fifteen- 
and tmmEy-story buildings of the *8os in Chicago. 

The vertical height of the American sky sera [>er is open to criticism 
on the fofegi;iing purely objective gtounds. Equally questionable is its 
unity as a work of art, A sk)'scra|H"r like the New York Telephone 
Building CF*S’ a I a) is vertical only on the outside. Its interior consists 
not of a mukitude of thin shafts as might be deduced fmm the external 
appearance but of horizontal volumes of space. This is quite apparent 
when the superficial verticalitj^ of the eJfterior is not \isible. as at night 
when lighted windows indicate the actual arningement of the interior 
space. In ocher ^vo^ds^ while the greater part of concemporaty^ sky- 
soaper design may be prtially functional in that it mdieates the verti¬ 
cal steel supports, it is not completely so for it docs not express the 
arrangement of intErior spee. In pssessing this latter characteristic, 
the design of the Phtloihlpbh Sm'ing Fund Society Bin'fding CFig. 113) 
is one of the outstanding developments in recent commerdal architec¬ 
ture in AmeritrJ. The arebitects were George Howe (h, 1886) and 
William Leseaje (b. 1S96} and the building tvas completed in 193:1+ 
The idea of vcrticjlity as an aesthetic end in itself is dispcnsetl wiili. 
The vertical supprt^ are expressed in the aluminum strip at the 
sides and the clcvalor shaft also provides a vcftkal accent that Is fune^ 
donally justified. But the Qonn are cantilet'crcd throughout, making pos¬ 
sible the continuous banded windows which are not only more efficient 
but more jusEifiahle aesthetically tiffin the t)pc seen m the New York 
Telephone Building (Fig. In the latter, for all she verdcaHiv of 
the design, there is still the effect of a solid bearing walfi created by 
emphasizing the strip separating the windows. In the Philadelphia 
building, the opnness of the framew'ork is ghen full expression on 
the cxEerior which bcccimes thereby the outer surface of a plane defin¬ 
ing a ™lume of space rather than a mass whofse apprent bulk belies 
its actual function as +1 mere dividing screen. Furthermore, it indicates 
the division of that volume of space into horizontal la^'crsi correspond- 
Ing to the stones instead of denying it by a superficial vcnlcalify^. Qin- 
trasted materials play an important prt in the exterior design" of the 
building; the base is faced with granite slabs, the two stories immedi¬ 
ately above w^ith limestone and the horizontal strip between the win¬ 
dows are of gray brick. 

In Comparison with the average ;\jncrican skyscrapr, the structure 
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bv Howe and Lescazc i$ an example of arebitccturc as an art latKer 
than inefc building. By this is meant aficcplance oF functional require- 
mens as the raw material from which the architect evolves a dtsign 
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possessing in ics ovvn ri^ht 3 beduiy nf fonii and niBlerial at thi? 
time that it gives ci>inplcnc expression to the function of the building. 
In contrast with this, the form of the traditional /Werican skyscraper 
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eiiher has little to do with ils function or goes to the oppsite extreme 
ih being delerrnincd entirely by function with no regara for aesthetic 
quality . In either case, the result is something less than architectuie. 

The PhiladelphiLi Saving Fund Society Uuiiding is an example of the 
archiiectural style that was develi]|xd in Europ in the decade of the 
io's and that is cunrendy EClrncd the International Style by virtue of 
its diffusion during that priod without regard for national boundaries. 
The inception of this style may be traced back ultimately to the 
conscious attempts of men like Behrens to develop an architectural 
vocabulary' in terms of the neiv structural materiak and in connection 
with tlic new building types of the 2cth century^ Among the earliest 
examples of ihe siyle, if not act nailv I he is the factory designed 
by Walter Crtjpius for the Fagus Sfioe Qunpany at Alfeld a,d, Leine 
in Gemuiny and buih in 1909-1910^ in which the character of the 
building is a direct conscouence of using steel and glass and concrete 
to huild it. But it was in tlie yearn following the First World W31 that 
the forn>al ptentialitics of these materials came to be generally realised 
in the chamctcristic! qualities of the International Style, uhich are 
three-fold. The hrst of the^ is emph asis upn volume of spec rather 
tlrm volume of mass as a basic principle of design. The second is regu¬ 
larity in spacing the clfitnents of the design rather than dispsing them 
symmetrically on cither side of a principT axis as in most of the histori¬ 
cal styles. 7 he third Ls depndentc upn good proprtion and the 
intrinsic qualities of the materials cmplovcd for decorative effect rathet 
than tm applied ornament. Each of these character]sties is a direct result 
of the new methods and mediums of construction made available by 
scientific progress In the late r9th century', 'fhe first h a logical corollary 
of the steel framework supprting sheets of glass or curtain walls of 
scame opque suhstance whose primary function is the delimitation of 
iipcL% An effect of mass or solidness would hardly be appropriaic in a 
form discharging such a function. Tlie second characteristic is also a 
result of the steel frame as a basis of oonstniction. The vertical sup 
ports and the horizontal girders that connect them are speed at equal 
distances in order to achieve equal distribution of the strains. In wn- 
sequence of this> I he skeleton has a baric and regular Thvthm which 
should find expression in the design of its protecting sheath, Tlte 
legitimacy of these two characierisiics admitted, the avoidance of ap 
pltetl ornament in the traditional sense is mandatory^ for its use would 
result in an impression of mass as well as an obscuring of the Tcgulat 
rhythm of the design. From this it follows that decoration in the mod’ 
em style must necessarily be intrinsic in the building itself, ics general 
propriions, the elegance of the mate Hals employed in its construction 
and the technical pTfection of the construction. 
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In the fifTiJmiis at Dessau in Gexmany (Fig, 114) Walter Gropius 
(b. 1883}, one of ihc foremost exponents of the International Style, 
demanstrated the possibilities oF a style based on modern constructive 
methods and materials. The building illustrated \vas erected in 1916 
as the workshop of the Grand Ducal Art School previously at Weimar, 
the purpose of which was to develop Forms of architecture and iotenor 
furnishings appropriate to the Machine Age (rf- Fig, 64^). The work¬ 



shop was one of a group of buildings wliich also included a studiOp a 
school and an administrative ofFite. In the design of the group as a 
whokp Gropius achieved an effective integration of the various units 
through fine proportions and appropriate treatment of constnicUve ma¬ 
terials. His thorough grasp of the nature of those materials made the 
design one of volumes of space rather than masSp for if the screening 
Function of a wall is perfortned by a sheet of glass, an cfFect of mass 
would be not tsnly inappropriate but a denial of the supporting fune- 
Unn of the steel frame. The legularity characteristic of morlem design 
is treaied by □ rhythmic recurrence of accents indicating the piers of 
the long side, a regularity broken on tho short side by functional ad¬ 
justment io tbe eninancc. As a form determined by functional recjuire- 
ment and attaining an aesthetic effect in terms that are a logical 
consequence of the materials employed, the Bauhaus is as much an 
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example of archiiectufal style the Parthenon or the Cathednil of 
/Xmiens. FuithermorCp in its avowed purpose of appiving Xlachine Age 
principles of efficiency to household furniture and applianceSp the obli¬ 
gation of the C[ic;iTi\'e artist to socic^^ is aeknoivledged^ The Bauhaus 
is not the only proof of Gropius' understanding of the sociologicoJ prob¬ 
lems of modern architecture. In various projects in tiie Held of Imv-cosi 
housings he has applied his genius for organiKition to the achievement 
of results aesthetically fine as well as functionally effiejent. 

Another point of view than that of Gropius but still within the 
principles of the International Style is that of the Franco-Swiss archi¬ 
tect. Charles Iidouard Jeanneret-Giis (h- 1888), who is known pro¬ 
fessionally as Lc CDrhusicr+ To Isimp the formal element must be 
dominant in the attainment of character in architectural design, taking 
precedence even over matters of construction although he has made 
many contributions in that Geld as well. His most important work has 
been in the designing of houses and dom<^tic architecture in generalp 
and his concept of the house as a "machine for living'* has been veA' 
influential in establishing an ideological relationship between the idion:^ 
v( the [nternational St vie and the machine cul ture of the loth centurv^ 
But even in his own w^jrk this concept has been subordinated to 
aesthetic considerations, and in regarding the structure as a woik of art 
before it is anything clsc^ Le Corbusier opens the way for disregard 
of practical considerations that may have undesirable consequence?. 
The Sdn?oye (Fig. at Poissy-sur-Seine near Paris was built 

in 1929-1930. It Is of Steel and concrete with the principal level in 
elevation cantilevered out beyond the substructure and pitiaUy sup- 
prti'tl on unsheathed metal pisrs. Extcmallyp this piirt of the "house 
is quite 5 )Tnmctrical in elTcct though without doing violence to the 
regular S|>aclng of the supporting members which establishes the rhythm 
of the window opnings. TTuse are treated as continuous bands which 
Slop short of the cesrners to permit statement of the function of the 
screen walls as planes dchning the volume of inner space which Ehev 
limit as well. Cbnimsting with the syrnimctRCal and rectilinear form of 
this part of the house is the cunllinear pattern of the windshehcf on 
its Hal roof, a contrast which is heightened bv the color scheme of the 
exterior Tlic substructure, beneath the cantifevered pro|cetion, is dark 
green, the principal story is cream colored, and the wind-shelter is rose 
and blue. This color composition emphsistaes functional distinctions 
between various pans of the structurcp for the diHerence in practical 
purpose of the main prtion of the building and the accessory^ pleas¬ 
antry^ of the windshclter on the terrace roof is clearly stated iherebv, 
but it must also be ntited that the patterns of form and color thus 
created are very similar in effect to iht>!ie in much of the pointing con- 
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tempotan' with the buiUing (cf, Plate HE). And in this connection it 
is significant that Lt Corbusier Ls active as a painter as wdl as in accbi- 
tccTure, a fact which explains much of the character uf his designs and 
his preoccupation with fonrial over structural matters in creating them. 

Organization of inierior space is as much an interest of the architect 
seeking chamcicr in building as is the treatment of external features, 
and the conception of plan and furnishing that was developed in the 
International Style of the '20's is closely allied to that ohseAed hitherto 

^ 1 





Fig. ai 5.—Polssy-sUf'Scinc- The Sxvovh Mouss^ 


in the exteriors by Gropius and Le Corbusier- It is concern for this 
aspect of architectural design that is patamount in the works of MIm 
van der Rohe ih. 1S86). who began his career in the office of Bruno 
Paul in Germany" where he was a fumiturc designer, an experience 
that gave him a respect for fine craftsmanship and carefullv wrought 
detail that he later carried over into his treatment of ffie house as a 
whole. The view- of tlie living rtjom and Hhniry of the Tugcffdltfl* 
HflHse at Brno in Czechoslovakia (Fig, 216), built in illustrates 

his concept of the interioT+ The two rooms are considered parts of a 
single space \olume which is articulated hui not divided by a great 
slab of polished onyx rising from floor to ceiling. This latter is supported 
bv gleaming chromium steel beams, arranged in a regular pattern^ 
which are also elements in a decorative scheme of contrasting colors 
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Fjc- 1164 —BmOr The TtiCiNDiiAT Housa. Living Booin and Librury. 
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and textuiK^. Wlmt would ordiniirilv be walls arc greal wheels of plate 
glass which can lie lowered below llic ftiXJt level thus pertnitting com- 
plctclv unobstructed jjassage from the ftic>rTi to the lernici': nutside over- 
looking die garden, "rids sinking and effective relating of mteiior and 
exieriur space is reached in conscutienee of Mies* feeling that ihe out¬ 
side of a building is really part of the interior since its design shrpuld 
be determined by internal arrangcnicnT rather than for the sake of 
external elfect. It folkms from this that he is i]uite aware of the neceS' 
siry of dchning and giving character to the inner sj^uce of the house, 
which he does by emphasizing the quality and texture of the Itixtirious 
fuaterials used in the building. I he great windows can be sciwnedi 
for example, by curtains of velvet wmen in single pieces extending 
the entire length of the opcMiings^ Pedishod surfaces of glass, metal and 
rare woods contribute as well to an ensemble of great decorative cli^ 
tinction and character, in both the structural dements and the furni¬ 
ture. The chairs and tables were also df?sigm.^ by Mies after long and 
careful e-xperiments to determine maximum comfort combined xvith 
the finest aesthetic effect in accordance wdth his conviction that the 
artistic ideas essential as a ba^iis of sxictx^ful creative aciitily musi be 
developed while the artist is learning gmid building. 

""Without siicfumbing to an arid raiionalism. the new architecture 
will l>e: essentudly utilitarian; hut utilitarian without excluding aspim- 
tiejns nf n superior ordcT+" 1 hesc are the vvi.>itk irt which J. J. 1 ^ Oud 
(bi 1890), MIC outstajiding figure in Dutch architecture during the 
years folloiving die First World War, has expressed his concept of 
modem architectural aims. It is 4 concept that has peculiar validity 
coming from him, For it grovt's out nf his cxicnsive experience and sue 
cess in One of the most impi^rtant and cballenging lidds nf coniemporafy 
architectural activity'—diat of large-scale and low-ctist housing. Ap 
pointed in 1918 as architect to the city of Rotterdam. Oud has done 
little since in any nllicr field, an outstanding example Inring the 
£ts* Horwes at the Hook of Ilothntd (Fig. 2i7)t which were built in 
I9a6-I917H They are nf concrete and sleek and I he design, of great 
distinction, is one that would have been possihle onlv in those maictiab^ 
Regularity of accml from the treatment of the n indows is a basic qual¬ 
ity in the long blocks in which balconies and Hat roofs assist in creating 
an effect of horizon tali ty in the ensemble. Round ^vilions at the ends 
of the principal blocks are nf furKtionallv JustifieJ difference in effect 
since they arc stores for the use erf the inhabitants; thtmigh their pkle^ 
glass sides mav be seen the ^iructuml steel members supporting the 
heavier upper floor. Color is skillfully used as a decorative adjunct 10 
tbe well proportioned planes and solids of the exterion 

Oud's design does not attain distinction by virtue of ibc acxumplUbed 
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or^aniscation in plan lo be seen in Crops work csf the same period 
(hig. 114) or yet by virtue of the famial and decorative refinements of 
Corbusier and Mitis van tier Rohe 116). Rather it is by sub¬ 

mission to the aesthetic discipline imposed by the requirements of a 
program which allowed little opportunity for anything but the essen¬ 
tials of plan and construction, and by ivorking successfully with them 
to realize the "'aspirations of a superior order'' of which Oud speaks in 
the above-cited passage^ that the Workers’ I louses are at the same time 

r 



Fig. Z17.-—I look of HoLlamj- Workers* Molises. 


so apparently simple yet satisfactory in effect. What this meant from 
the pint of vievv of architecture as a matter of practical purpose h 
clearly shown by the fact that Oud's building in the exhibition of low- 
cost houses held at Stuttgart in J9ZS was one of the two among those 
submitted by sixteen architects, including Grojiius and Le Corbusier 
and iMies van der Robe, that fulfillid the technical requirements within 
stipulated dost limits without sacrifice of formal character. WTiat it 
nveant from the point of view of arohitecture as an art is seen in the fact 
that in the entire bcxly of loiv-cost housing created to meet the difficult 
conditions in Europe during the 'lo's there is no work superior to Oud s 
bestr htilc to approach it in quality', and nothing to illustrate belter the 
contribution that can be made by the architect in bringing together 
and integrating the disparaie and often confiictJng forces of modem 
society. 
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It is in the work of the four atchiiecis just diiscusse^ that the Intet' 
nadonal Sit lc as q coherent anzhitectural idiom is first apparent and 
this is found largely in France, Germany and Holland in the 'lo's. lis 
geographic difFysion svas rapidr however, and the close of the dcscade 
witnessed the cnnstructian of buildings in that st}lc in the Scandina- 
% ian countries and Russia and in ei en more distant regions—the Orient 
and the United States. The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Build- 
uig CFig- 2:13), fur instance, was one of the earliest Intematidnal Style 
structures in the latter country, and remains its most successful venture 
in skyscra|>er design. But it is to England that one must look for the 
most impuriant developments in the International Style in the decade of 
I he A Few isolated examples of some w! sat indifferent character 

in the kie "lo's were hardly even prepration for the solid and con- 
Mructive devclopmenis in the peritxl since the formation df the MARS 
Croup Cthe initials stand for ilodern Architectural Research^ In 
by some of the younger architects of the country for the putixise of col- 
]eai\'C study and exchange of ideas. To such good effect W'as the work 
of this organization done that the acceptance of the new formal idioms 
of contemporary methods in design and construction has been quite 
general in England —\o such an extent, indeed, that a critic iiVriting in 
*939 before the outbreak ci-f the Second World War could say In all 
truthfulness^ 'Tngland may be said to be the headquarters of modem 
architecture,'' 

Two exiimplcs of the International Style in English architecture In 
the '30's will indicaie both the extent to which the principles developed 
by the continental pioneers of the preceding decade have been mastered 
and the variations that have been made by the English pruiagonists of 
the style. Hie Peugiun J'ool in Rcgeirts Penit Zoo in London (Fig. 
2ih) ivas designed by a gn>up of arcliitecls practicing under the name 
of Tccion; it xvas built in 1933, Frankly intended as a contriburion to 
greater enjcjmicnt of the movements of the aimical birds, the pool is an 
elongated oval in plan, with cunning ramps in the center up which the 
denizens prade in solemn fashion. Of relatively simple function, there¬ 
fore, it has been treated more in the Fashion of a piece of abstract 
sculpture than anvlhing else, a concept to which the concrete of which 
it is built is admiiahly suited. Other buildings in the same zoo and 
also the Dudley Zoo in London, the latter hmlt in 193S, reveal a similar 
comprehension on the part of the TtJtrton group of the pnssihiliUes to 
be realized of making the buildings not only fitting hut cx-pressive of 
the character of the exhibits in them, and have been instrumental in 
creating a tradition for this ty'pc of design and exhibidon installa^ 
cion. Mention should also be matle of the middle<1ass suburban aprt- 
metit building called Highpoint on Hlghgate Hilk London, built by 
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application in many cities, one result being that many of the most strik¬ 
ing and successful examples arc Jn mihcr limited t^'pes of slnictufe—^ 
week-end countrj' houses, seaside summer homes and the like—which 
supply no general solution to the problem of the individual house for 
general year-round use. Exploitation of the s^^ctacubr effects of cver- 
jncreasJng material resources, notably the extraordinarily de^'cloping 
categorj' of synthetic pbstieSp for commercial or advertising purposes has 



Fjc. 210 .—Miquoni The Kenneth Dav ifousE. 


brought some discredit to the style on grounds of taste. Costs of build¬ 
ing in ways with which the average artisan is not familiar or which he 
is deterr^ from masienng by legubtions impsed and enforced by 
organizations whose \cstKl Lnteresis might suffer from changes in 
tiaditional procedures are another factor involved- But more than sny 
of these considerations art the great area and widelv varying climatic 
conditions of the United States iin effective preveniivc of uniform ae- 
^ptance of any single style however flexible its principles as abstract 
ideas. Tlie result has been the development of regional adaptations of 
the manner m accfindance with prevalenE local conditions, producing in 
some instances buildings (sf considerable individuality and distinction^ 
An example is the Keiincth Day Hous^ at Mitjuonp Pa. (Fig. 210), the 
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home of the architect, which was built in 1938. Like the house at 
Welwyn in England (Fig- n?)* jt oonforms to regional tradition with 
respect to the stmctural materials employed, and is planned to make the 
utmost of an effective site. It is one of a group of throe houses designed 
by Day that form an ensemble of stmeiuros in the International Style 
tatber unusual for this country, and provide a convincing illustration 



Fig, 12j —Pasadena. The Mu.lard House, 


of the formal distinction that can be achieved with intelligent and per* 
ceptivc cmplovment of its idioms in community groups. 

iNo less striking than the diffusion of the International Style in the 
architGCtuial scene of the United States from 1930 on, and possibly trf 
even more significance as an artistic phenomenon, is the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright during that period. In the "Prairie House" of the early 
acjth century (cf. Figs. 104, zos"), he had been a pioneer in the re¬ 
statement of basic principles of architectural thinking that was widely 
influential, particukiTly in the matter of planning, as is Immcdiatclv 
apparent in the precepts of the International Style, which owesi much 
to him in this respect. Llnacccpicd for the most part in his own country, 
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Wright did littie actual building in the years after the First World 
War, but such as U'as done reveals the same creative imagination and 
sound thinking that characterize the earlier work. The Millard House 
in Pasadena, Calif. (Fig. 221), was built in 192 1* aiid is of a form 
quite different from that of the earlier houses since it meets other cir^ 
cumstances of elininte and env ironment. The terrace roof and relatively 
small vvintltms are as appropriate in California as the low gables and 
large openings of the Pobie I louse to its mid-western setting. There is 
still tlie same effective relationship between house and site, hoivever, 
and the Same forthright treatment of stmetuml materjal, concrete in 
this cascn Ii i^ used in precast bk»cks with surface pittems formed by 
the moulds^ the resulting ornament being integml in the material and 
creating a fine sense of te.xture from the pby of light and shade. Al¬ 
though the medium is the same as that u^-il in the majority of the 
European International Style buildings of the same period Ccf. Fig+ 
215}, the basic concept of tlte forms is quiEe different. To Le Corbusier, 
eoncme is a llcAiblc substance used simply to form a plane whose sole 
function is the definition and delimiiadon of the space volume of the 
houses to Wright it is a material of inherent weight and bulk to be 
handled in an almcjst sculptural way in fonuing walls that support as 
well as enclose. DiflFerent tO(> is [be sense of the structure in relation¬ 
ship (o its surroundings. Lc Orrbusiers Is inorganic in this FCS[K‘Ct—^an 
artfully contrived entity isolated from its envinmmcnt, esdsting for it¬ 
self and to l>e understood onlv in its envn terriLs; Wrights is organic in 
being one with its surroundings—the result of moulding nature to 
human purpjse without sacrificing [he chameter of either. 

The caliber of Wrights architectural imagination and crcativeness 
is shown by nothing more clearly than the great variety of 
building designed by bim from 1934 on in a period when his greatness 
appears at last to have received recognition and the soundness of his 
ideas to have been [lefccivcd. Factories and offices, houses and apart¬ 
ments, churches and schcjol buildings—all have been designed by 
Wright wdth an understandino of their nature and purpose that is of 
the greatest discernment and ability to translate that understanding into 
forms of the most indi\ndual and disEinguished cliaracter. The Ad- 
mimstmilon Rmldmg of the Johnson Co. at Racine, Wise. CFlg- 
iii), complcEcd in 1939, illustrates on a comprehensive scale the indi 
vidual and distinguished feeling for materials that is fundamental tn 
VVrighi's way of thinking. The ejctcrnal w^alls of the strueturc are of 
specially made red brick wiih stone trim at (he bases providing a tun- 
irast of color and text u re. There are no com ices in the traditional 
sense, for the angles where walls and covering meet are marked by 
horizontal bands of clustered pyrex glass Eubes, a material vvhicli is 
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also employed fi^r the ceiling. The resuh is a volume of intcmul space 
b^ithed in light that is softly difFusctl yet colarful in \\s silvm' gray 
enclfwcd by the warm brick hue of the walls. Spaced at regular in- 
ter^^als In rhis interior are holtoiv columns of reinforced ennetete, their 
delicately poised shafts rising to suddenly e^tpanding capitals ihat have 
been comp red to the floating leaves of 4 water lilv. There is hut little 
of the Orthodox function of support for these columns; alnitTst rheir 
only physical duty apart from sustaining the light load of the glass 
ruhe ceiling is to provide electric and telephone outlets. But their 
forma] importance in the design is great. The et'er-^'arying rhythms cf 
the shafts and circular capital slabs seen in perspective arc directly 
responsihte for the sense of enclosure in a space that has a vitality anil 
life of its mvn experienced by even the most casual visitor. 

To the problem of designing FidJiug Wnter CFig, 213} at Bear Run, 
Pa., for Edgar S. KaufmanriH Wright brought an almost romantic feel¬ 
ing for site and materials that resulted in forms as freely imaginative as 
those of the Johnson Gk Building yet in i]uite a dilferent vein. The 
house shown here was iinished in 1956, a guest house higher up the 
hill having been added in 1938. In meeting client's ivish for a house 
in which awareness of the waterfall should be all-pcrv'asiveH Upright 
built massive cantilevers out fn^m the rockv fianks of the stream to 
pro^Hde support for the floors that hover in space above the cascade. 
This skeleton is clothed in concrete and glass and the native rock of 
the region. These materials, and the horii^ntahty of the fomis may 
suggest comparison xvith a house in the International Style (Fig, 215), 
but only to the extcni of emphasizing the difference in effect and 
purjuse. Where Le Corbusier turned his hack to nature and Isolated 
his building from its environment, Wright's ciystalllnc forms bring 
the setting into fcxrus just as do those of 0 Greek temple (Fig. 41). in 
a dramatic symbol of the significance that construct]^^elv controlled 
imagination may find in the interpretation of man s expcn'encc of the 
world in which he lives. 

Yet at the same time Wright xvas designing these poeticallv beautt 
ful hut extravagantly luxurious buildings, he ivas also enneerned with 
less spectacular and economically more modest ideas. The Suntup 
f louses of 1959 at Ardmore, Pa., were an attempt to provide effective 
housing for mkidic-class families of limited means. Less revolutionary 
than they in plan and foitn are VV^right s sti-called ^^Llsonsan * houses 
of this period like the Goeisc/iAPj^fetfer House CFtg^ 124) near East 
brnsing in Michigan, which ivas finished in 1940. The exterior is 
character!;^ed by long low fs?rms of brick and wotk! in warm etdors that 
blend it with the surrounding greenery-. The openness of these forms 
in which the proportitm of void to solid is tjuiie high hears directly up>n 
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the character oF the interior CFig- 1^4)1 ^vhich organized around a 
brge spatial volume that is the TivLng rooiUp with subordinate alcoves 
for Idtchen and a small studio, the pfi\^ate rooms of the house being 
reached by a corridor opening fmm another side+ A characteristic dcnce 
is I he row of small rectangular windows set at the top of the side walk, 
providing a softly diffused yet abundant illumination which was some- 



Fic. 114.—Olcmos, near Lansing, liui Cobtsoh WtNCKLEB Houss« 

Interior. 


times lacking in the interiors of the earlier "Prsuric UouscSk' and also 
contributing td a sense nf space that is at the same time cnclused and 
yet cortclated with that surrounding the house externa I lv> The materials 
used are inexpensive and homciy, yet the decorative effect of color and 
tCTture they create is eminently satisfying—a proof both of the possi¬ 
bility of achieving distinction without the use of applied superficial 
ornament and of the fact that such an effect can be ohtained vvjthnui 
having to resort to costly and luxurious textiles and woods aod metak 
Ccf. Fig. 216), 

An important factor in the contemporary architectural scene k the 
large-scale plan in which entire communities are designed and con- 
Uollvd by a unity of purpose of whatever character. Ever rince the 17th 
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centuiy when the expanding horizons of man's intellectual anti etno- 
tiemai experience sought an aciet|uate symbol in the planned city 
Figs. 141* I Jo, 153X the formal problem of achieving a coherent pat¬ 
tern in such sjTnbols has confronted the architect and in the solutitms 
supplied the charaeicf of the time wlten they were done is rcGcctcd. 
Intimate in scale and refined in effect is the Hemicyele at iViancy or 
lyjj (Fig- 16S]) as befits the rococo i8tli century, whereas the motiu- 
mental pattern imposed by Ccorges-Eugtne Hanssraann upon the dty 
of Paris between 1853 and 1869 in the most ambitious piojcet of such a 
nature in the 19th century was the outcome of a paradoxical desire 
both to keep under control such uprisings of the populace as had 
W'lought great damage in 1848 and 18 j± w'hen narrow crooked streets 
had complicated the task of the military in putting them dovvn, and 
also to make the city conform to the ideals of splendid regularity cha^ 
acterisde of the industrial age against vehosc abuses the Parisians had 
revolted. It is also in the bte 19th century', however, that a renewed 
appreciation of the landscape is to be noted in community planning-, 
parks and houlcv'ards lined with trees ate a part of 1 laiissmann s plan 
for Paris', Central Park in New York City was bid out by the forcm«t 
landscape architect in the United States, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
tween 1857 and 1S61, and Fairmount Park in Philadelphia acquired 
much of its present sire and character in the period in question. In¬ 
herently romantic in purpose, these bits of "controlled nature within 
urbanized commurrities might be considered attempts to com^nsale foi 
the denial of human values that characterizc'd the uncontrolled uidus- 
trial ism of the age but without being able to do more than mirigate it 
consequences. Of greater significance were the ‘t^arden Cities of 
Letchworth and Welwvn, built in England in 1904 after the plans of 
Sir Ebenezer Howard, in which for the first time theio api^red a pos^ 
live attempt to create a community in accordance with the need and 
function of modem industrial life on a human scale rather than frorn 
considerations of financial profit. But more than the enterprise of in¬ 
dividuals tvas necessarv for the successful accomplishment of the 
planned community and it was not until after the First World War that 
a combination of jtolitlcul and economic circumstances brought about 
the first attempts at the soluiion of the problem on a scale of such size 
as to have more than individual significance. 

The character of a planned eommunitv is dependent, of course, upon 
the purpose for which it is intended, and its effectiveness os an e^mpb 
of desi^ must take this into account as it di«s in the individual ^ild^ 
ing. The ptohlem is more than architecttiral. hmvcver. for legal and 
financial and sociological considerations are of paramount important. 
One of the most imporunt categories of the planned community in 
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contemporafy times is that of lotv-cost housing gtotips to provide other¬ 
wise poorly Dr incfHciently aceomniDdaied classes u ith an envirnnmerit 
in which they can hecome effective and useful Factors in society. The 
development of such groups ec^nstituted a Jarge share of architectural 
activity in Mulland and Germany and the Scandinavian eountries in 
the decade of the ’'20's^ and enlisted the services of the leading atchiiccts 
in those ociun[rics. The Mouses at ihe Hook of Holland by Oud (Fig. 
217) were designed as p;irt of such a group. The Bauhaus at Dessau 
(Fig- 214) is part of a planned community^ while it was not primarily 
in ilie low-cost housing category', dve architect, Gropius, did some 
his mcMt dtstJneuished work in Germany as ditecEor oF housing for the 
city of Berlin following his tenure as director of the Bay hails School 
Lc Corbusier, too, has designed a number of such communities, ah 
though his Interests in large-scale planning lie rather in the direction 
of compleic urban developments and the niodemization of entire cities 
which he has brlllEantly presented in his thcureticul treatises on urban¬ 
ism^ of which the most signiUcani —La Riidicwsi;—was pubis.died 

in 1934. In all the cases cited and in many of the literally hundreds of 
such projects that were made necessary^ by postwar economic and socio¬ 
logical conditions in EufE>pc, the obligation of the architect to create 
forms that are at the same time distinguished in character and effective 
in function has been realized, 

In the Ltnited States, the most spectacular and best-known com¬ 
munity plan is not in the caiegcxry^ of lovv<vj5i housing but is a direct 
devolupmeni and enkiTgrmcnt of the idea of the lall commercial struc- 
turc^the coinplex of buildings between Forty-eighth and Fifty dirst 
Streets and Fifth and Sixth Avenues in New York City knovvn as 
Radio City CFig. or Rockefeller Centen Designed bv three arclii- 
Jcctural farms in collaboratson—1 lo(x| and Fouilloux, Re in ha id and 
f lofnicister, and Corheti, I lamsrjn and MacJiluiray—it was built be¬ 
tween E931 and 1939. rhe plan of the ensemble follows the jectangular 
grid pattern of the city blocks, with buildings of var\ing heights and 
sizes grou|Kd around ami dominated by the S^o-foot high, slab like mas^ 
of the R.C,A. Buildlng„ This form was determined hv the technical and 
economic mnsidcrations of circulation und iliumination, I he grouping 
of the considerahle numher of elevators necessary in tfuch a building, 
along with service mcnns, in tlie center creates a core around which is 
ctmiposcd a space volume whose proportions are determined bv the 
maxiiJHiiTi area capable of being effectively lighted from ttie window^s. 
Tim same considemEion dictates the rhythm of the ribbon like vertical 
piers of the exEcrior curtain walk which arc also cut back at levels in 
heiphr corresponding to the terminarmns of the lower elevator shafts. It 
is thus seen that the R.C.A. Building represents the logical culmina- 
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with which the idioms of terrace roofs, horixwial distribytion of mass 
and consistent relationships in the sclicme as a whole creates a clearly 
organized formal unit is well showTi in tlte contrast between the pat¬ 
tern of the housing group and the confused chaos tjf the surrounding 
blocks. It is emphasized, moreover, by the awkwardly traditional hulk 
and conventionally four-sejuare placing of the scIkmI building which 
w'as not designed by ihe architects responsible for the rest of the 
community, 

k was ineiitiible that the Second World War should inifoducc oeu' 
values in the architcciural thinking €>f the mid-xoth ceniuri' as it did 
in all other branches of creative production. Its immediate effect w^as 
understandably the limitation of building in nothing bui essential siruc- 
turesp and ihe employment of materials not needed directly for inilitar%' 
purposes, A lenitive contribution on this score u^as an impressive erii- 
largement of the structural and format resources of wixtd that Ims since 
found application in a great variety uf distinctive forms. Another 
aspect of wartime architectural activity of great significance was the 
construction of many new housing communities to serve the needs 
of workers in war manufatturing plants and other comparable grouj^- 
Channcl Heights near Los Angeles by Neuira and Wilson, and Carver 
Court at Qiaicsville near Phibdclphiap by hlowe, Stonorov and K^n, 
are two examples of particular note which continue to function effec 
(ively in circumstances rather different fr^im those that brought them 

into ejcistencc, i j t 

Since the end of actual fighting, an oursrandmg development in 
architecture has been the application of new materials and the develop¬ 
ment of new metluxls of construction to problems that have consideT- 
ahlv widcnctl the field of coniempoiar) architectural thinking. Many 
of these were born of necessity during the wan Building ci^cs have 
h'lid to be redrawn and tnspdificd in many places to jicrmit ilicif ustp 
but the results have largely justified this even in the still lately tenta' 
the acceptance of their enlarging ptHeniJaliiics. A more imaginative 
approach to different atcliitcctural also has begun to appear. Civic 
and industrial structures engage ibe imagination of architects as well 
as office buildings and houses. Crocer>- stores and power station^, air¬ 
port terminals and w^e disposal plants arc increasingly rnore th^c olv 
iect of careful amhitcclural ireatmcni instead of bemg left to the at' 
ten lion of engineers. V'^ery significant t< 5 o is the marked devdopment 
of tendencies that are regional nUher than national in the architecture 
of the Uniied Stales. This is pariicubriy tme of ihe more progr^ive 
building amund San Francisco in California, where the promise of the 
tvventlesis being realized, and also, though not so distinctively , in Florida. 
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tjon on an unprccedefUcdly large saile of the principles sci forth for 
the tall office building hy Louk Sulliviin^ for its focm if determined in 
the broadest sense by the inechantcal and commercial functions of the 
structure. But ii is also apparent that the fears which Sullivan himself 
felt for the consequences of the skyscraper as a social phenomenon arc 
realized here on an inordinate scale. A recent criiic writes of Radio City 
that "it introduces for the hr^ time into a contemporary city the large 
scale that is to be found in the parkways and the great enginecrit^g 
works, lis buildings , , + Inireduce correspondingly new and original 
plastic elements" (S. Giediun, Spflc?. Tioj^ frfid Architect wav 1^41). 
But where the inhuman scale of the parkways and the great engineer¬ 
ing Works is a direct contomiiant of the adequacy of their centribudon 
to an enriched human experienc'u in providing facilities for free move¬ 
ment and diroct eomtnunion with nature, in iWio City it grrm^ from 
no more significant a motive than desire for the spectacular and the 
overpowering—a symbol of the absotuthan of the commercial spirit that 
dominates and crushes Its surroundings in a manner comparable only 
with I he parallel symbols of simibr values^ the Pyramids of Eg)pt 
(Fig. 1 0 ^nd the Palace and Gardens at Versailles (Fig- 15a). 

llie history of low-cost housing in the United Slates was limited to 
occasional plannc^j communities such as Radbum in Mew Jersev and 
Sunnyside Gardens on Long Island in New York until 1932'1933. Thev 
were individually sponsored and financed and in this they differed in 
principle from the organised government sponsorship of such projects 
that from 1933 on has resulted in the creaiion of planned communities 
of low-cost housing groups in various parts of the country. These were 
caiTi<^ on by the Public Works .Adminisimtion and the Resettlement 
Administration ODncurrenlly until the consolidation of thetr separate but 
parallel activities in the Ctniied Slates I lousing Authorhy in 1937, 
undcf which a policy making for less ovcdapping ijf eEFort and dupb' 
cation of administrative function has been put into effect. 

One of the first large projects undertaken by the Public Works .Ad¬ 
ministration in the field of low-cost housing the Carl MackJ^ 
houses in Juniata Park in Philadelphia (Fig. ii6), with VV, Pope 
Barney. Kastner & Sionorov, Associated Architects, as designerSp and 
built for a cQOi^raiive oiganizaiion of workers in a hostcry' miJl. The 
group illustrates well ihe pKsihiliiy of attaining architectural disiinc- 
Uoti even when bearing in mind the inexorable limitations of mini- 
mum-cost construction that is basic in all such projects. It is buJk of 
concrete sionc with facing of terra cotta of w hich the warm color of va^ 
riegaicd buff-brown with blue trim is utilized for a pleasing effect and 
the texture for a surface treatment in the absence of any i^-pe of applied 
ornament. Within the rigid rectangular framc^vork of the Philadelphia 
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Street sysienip the buildingf^ are well disposed to obc^iin maximiJin sun¬ 
light and air—also basic problems in community pliins of this type. 
Adequate ruoin space is provided ^vithm and eommunitv facilities for 
sports and entertain me nts are also made available- The design Is sober 
and restrained* with the simply treated avails broken by well-propor¬ 
tioned ample windows and balconit^ that provide sulTicicnt variety in 
the horizontal mass defined by their surfaces. On an even larger scale 



Pic. ii6.— PhiladL-lphia, Juniata Park. The Catil Macklcv Houses. 


are the WiUimmburg lloirses in Brooklyn (Fig- i 27 )p also sixmsored 
by the Public Works d'Vdtninistrntiun and built in 1937. Tlic chief archi¬ 
tect %vas R, 11 . Shreve with whom ivcre associated a number of other 
men including William Lcscaaie, who was one of the m-dcsigners of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Sticieiy Building CFig. 51 ^^ ^ 

sponsible fur the orientation by angles of the housing bitjcks, deter¬ 
mined from observation of prevailing directions of tvind and sunlight 
in both summer and winter, to provide the majdmum bcncfiii of these 
natural commodities, Tliis involvc<l breaking wish the gridiron pattern 
of the streets by closing off unnecessary cross streets and thus forming 
super blocks in which the individual housing units are grouped around 
open specs utilized a& Urge laivns and playgrounds, Tlie effectiveness 
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At the miJ in ihtf 20th Liciitun', n‘h;ii set-m to be the 

most pffjieniirtlly architectural [>roLilcm t>f the era was the 

project for the Linked Nation^ buildings in New Viirk- The designs 
were the work of an intematiopisl gixjup funetk^ning under the direc¬ 
tion of the archhects who had bid out Uadio City (hig- Tlie 

principal building is of skyst:ra[7cr |ini|>oriionSH slab-like in general h<rni 
with the two long sides dramatically treated as great sheets of glass 
and the shorter ends of ojiaque material unrelieved by any openings. 
Yet there is no fundaTTicntal change from the Radio City ci^ncept here^ 
save in minor details; and the prcabicins of environment such as traOk 
congestion and other urban confusions inevitable in the reclaiming of 
a relatively small section of a blighted area have imickly hetumc ap¬ 
parent- At best, it is onlv an amclioraiion of the evils that have grown 
up in the mtKiern mcgalopUs ivithnui touching at all upon causes, 

A different order of thinking is found in ihe Massaebu^^tts fnsriiiUe 
of Te^hnoto^y Se^nVir DorFukory CF^R^ 218), built ^■tweeit 1947 and 
1^^^ from the designs of Alvar /^lio f 189^'1 949 ^+ nativ'C of Finland^ 
Aalto Created a number of importanE buildings in his mvn cottniry in 
the early thirties^ and was res|Jonsible for the Finnish Pavilion at the 
New York World s Fair <jf 1939* one of [he mem distinctive structures 
in thai exposition. At the lime of his death, he was visiting profes^^r 
of atchiti^ture ni M l T. From the outset, .^iltos architecture was 
noteworthy for imaginative use of materials, priieukirly wood, and 
freedom of pbop the features which are fundamental to the character 
of the Dormitory. The main facade is a great curving wall of brick 
^vith stone trim* The thirmiiory romtisi lie behind this* t>n the Sftuth 
side of the building; and tinmks to the rippling planes, hardly one diics 
not receive direct light during the day and all have a fine view df the 
Charles Rivet. Lounges and corridors on the north side of the building 
supply the needed scxrial facilities of the building. The furnishings 
throughout were designed by Aalto and his wife fcf. Fig* the 

blond woiTd harmonises well with the inner walls of ted tile. 

The building is adrnimblv studietl from the si.^ndpoint of providing 
housing for the three hundred and fifty thrt?c stutlents it holds. It is 
also proof that architectural imagination can play as actively with 
trad it ion a! fnatcrials and on bitildin|^ of orthtwix Function as under 
the Stimulus of new conditions. As such, ll muvt be recognised at one 
of the most imprjfiant structures of Its time, for its form w&s sha|MN:l in 
the light of the human needs it was to satisfy and given character hv 
understanding what tbise netxls were, both practical and inspiraijonal. 
rather than in accordance- with formulas and prconnccjved notions of 
style. In the future as in ihc past, these are the principles upon which 
great archiicxtural styles have been kised. 
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Chapter XV, Sailptwrc: Method?, 
Terminology, and Earlj St)flc5- 


TO THE /WER/IGE PERSON, THE TERM SCULPTURE 

evuke^ an image of a human figure in stone ot meUkL Sojlpiiite is 
not limiied to ihose materiakH however^ for any substance may be 
uii«l which has sudicient density to retain the form given it by the 
artisL Some of the earliest sculpture k in bone or wixxit while modem 
sculptors have been much imcresiecl in rare stones of the less ex¬ 
pensive varieties as the matcfials of their arL There is^ in fact^ ikj 
limit to the substances available for sculpturc^ ranging all the way 
from soap and butter to solid silver. li is obvious that similar methods 
cannot be used in handling all materi-iiLsr A medium that is softp such 
as tby, will lend itself to a modeling technicjue that consists of squeez¬ 
ing and shaping the material and adding to it as the artistes conceiition 
of the figure grows. In contrast with this, a hard medium such 
or woed requires a process of taking avvay from the anginal blixk. 
The sculptor cuts the figuie out of the substance, shaping it with a 

chisel or file. ... iir r l l r 

A racial statue is produced by a method that dliters from both or 

those mcmionerl and is in general as follows. The desired figure k first 
modeled in clay or wax and then a mould is made from this figure 
bv surrounding it, after it is well coierc'd ^vitb some lubricant, with 
liquid plaster of Paris, gelatine or any fluid substance that bwomw 
solid after exposure to the air. .Vfter the mould has hardennj. it is 
removed in pieces and reassembled; ilic hollwv fomied by tbe original 
figure is filled with melted metal which (li>iv^ into tbe cracks and 
crevices on tbe inside. When the meial cools and hardens, tbe mould is 
removed and a metal replica of the original day or plaster figure is 
found. Two disadvantages icsult from this meibotl of casting a meial 
figure. If it is a brge one. its weight is very' considerable. Moreover, 
tho metal in the center ccx>ls much less rapidly than that near the 
outer surface, setting up strains in the statue which might cause n 
to crack. Both of these dlsadvaniages can be avoided by making the 
metal figure hollow. A core is inserted in tbe hollow mould which 
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will be explained shenlyp of kt-eping seulpture or painting from being 
merely an illusion of reality^ In |>ain[ing, this is partly accamplished by 
redyeing the three dimensions of length, height and depth to the tvvo 
of length and Itelghtp the third dimension being suggested but nevet 
actually present. Thus no painting can CK^tir be so realistic that the 
obsener feels he can see the hack of a man's head by going around 
a portrait, or the other side of a house from the rear of a 1 ands€:ape> On 
the other hand, if these same subjects are represented in sculpturep and 
for the moment relief sculpture which approximates painting in effect 
is not considered, ihe obsen^r can see the other side and the figure 
lends to approach the illusion of reality that must be avoided. It must 
almjr’s be the sctdptnred figure that is seen, noi a facsimile in metal 
or stone of the Hesh and blc^ figure, 

Wliai qualities, then^ must sculpture possess if it must not be merelv 
naturalistic? The anstver is the same as that which was given to the 
question ‘What constitutes great architecture?'' The human figure 
is the raw material with wlnich the sculpEor works^ just as the immedi¬ 
ate function of the building is the point of departure for the architect. 
Tills raw material the sculptor treats in such a ^vay that the statue 
^“Comes expressive of the things that he feels or thinks about his sub' 
iect, adding order and arrangement to it in such a fashion that the 
resultant form becomes harmonious with the spirit of his age. The 
greatness of the artist depends upon his ability to evolve in his statue 
the ideal form in which harmony of line, mass and surFaee reveals 
the true significance of his subject matter. The ideal of the sculptor is 
a formal ordcfp based upn natural forms but with all accidental and 
rempral qualities eliminated so that in the end, the order of the 
sculptor is more perfect than that of nature. For the observer, the 
value of a work of art lies in its elarificatton of his o%vii ex|x.‘rience of 
those founs and ttie heightened sense he derives from it of their funda¬ 
mental meaning as forms, resulting from their being placed in a logical 
and coherent pattern. This furnishes another reason why naturalism 
enough to make a ^lainting or a piece of sculpture a great work 
of art. Ti\c inclusion of all the accidciiTal details only obscures the 
characteristic pattern of which they arc a part. This is well illustrated 
by the soldiers on the average Civil War monument. The must pfomi- 
nent features are the buttons and insignia, die w rinkles of the coat, the 
sa^r straps and the hoot laces. TIu: statue as a whole has no meaning 
other dian a purely symlxjlic one, for the sculpEor has been so concerned 
with superficial details that he has not attempted to give them any 
formal meaning by cslablishing them as essential parts of a wellHjrdeted 
pattern. The beauty of representational sculpture does not lie in its 
record of observation. It is rather in the organization which the sculptor 
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imposes upon that record. WItcre such org^ntMiion does not exist* as 
m the soldier of the Civil War monument, there is no beauty and no 
work of art. 

Thus to the sculptor^ the fomi of his mcxlel is not as significant or 
real as (he form which he evioU^*s in his snrtue^ Just as merely fulfilling 
the Immediate function in architecture is not enough to produce a 
great buildingi so mere representation of form in sculpture is insufficient 
to result in a great statue. It is the organiaiation of the fig^ire that is 
significant^ a pattern oF volumes l^diea(c^d by planes and outlines, a 
pattern by means of Tvhich ihc interrelationsbip of those volumes is 
emphasized and the ideal of the sculptor made tangible and apparent. 
For sculpture is primarily an art of form and mass, just as architecture 
IS primarily an art of space. To the element of related forms, all others 
in sculpture arc subservient and contributory. 



Fic^ —Nuni WoMAK. Afiniaunii Sflitit-Gcrmjjjji. 


Sculpture was among the earUest of the arts practiced by man, 
cavation of the sites known to have been occupied in prehistoric iJcn^ 
has revealed small figures such as the Nude VVtnFKiii of the late 
palaeolitliic age CFig- ^^ 9 ^ found near Menton in France, which 
probably a charm or fetish formed to syrnholLfic the elemental belief 
of its creator in the power of his deity to bestow the gift of fcTriliiy^ 
The motivation of all early sculpture was religious ot magica^-to 
crcaJe a tangible symbol of an abttact idea or emotion^ con«pt. 
The nature of the concept leading to the creation of the figure from 
Menton is dear, for the htgc bieasts and thighs are so made as to 
emphasize those parts of the feminine form involved in the luting 
and rearing of children. Other than these characteristics, the element 
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follows the genctal form of the original cby or plasier Hgure but is 
somewhat smaller. Ihis core is usuiiJJy coveted with soft wax which 
takes the exaa shape of the original figute when the mould is squeezed 
around the core. Hie hot, liquefied metal is then poured into the 
sjxice occupied by the wax, which melts and runs out of small openings 
or s'ents provided for the purpose. When the metal hardens, the outei 
mould is removed and the inner (xire taked out. The result is a metal 
shell reproducing exactly the configuration of the original clay or 
plaster figure. This is the essence of the eire perdue process of casting 
which has heen employed in nno form or another for metal statues from 
the earliest times to the present. In recent years, metal statues have 
been made by an cli'ctrolytic process which deposits the metal on a 
plaster cote covered with plumbago or biach lead, but this method has 
not replaced the efre jierdiie process in general favor, 

A metal statue is usually of the modeled tvpe since it reproduces 
a clay original, rather than the chiseled type oF the stone or wooden 
figure cut out of a block. Until the flcnaissancc, stone figures were 
nearly always carved directly Cef, Fig. ^94, B) with the sculptor using, 
the most, only a small model as a guide. Since the beginning of 
the i6tb century, a mechanical method known as pointing has been 
in general use. A full-size clay or plaster figure is made on which a 
number of points are marked. These arc transFcrrcd mechanIcalJy to 
a bl^k of stone by drills which bore into it to depths determined by 
the locations of the pints on the original figure. When all the points 
have been transferred, the stone is cut away to the extent indicated 
by the depths of the holes. The result is a reasonably exact reproduc' 
lion of the general form of the nuxJcl, and the sculptor then finishes 
It off with chisels and rasps. The pointing method is practically the 
only one «» genera] use today. It has largely suppbnted the practice 
of cutting directly In the stone block for by indicating the depths be¬ 
yond which the sculptor must not can-c. the possibilities of ruining 
an expensive piece of material are considerably lessened, ^ 

Sculpture in general may be divided into tt-ncs according to whether 
the figures arc in relief or free standing. The first term refers to figures 
which are attached to a background, while 3 freestanding figure 
ran be swn from all sides. In the general category of relief, there are 
the subdivisions of nigh and low. High relief is that in which the 
objects i^resented project veiy definitely from the background fcf, 
big. 264) and appear to be almost in the round, while in low relief 
the forms have relatively little projection £cF, Fig. 346). The difference 
betw’een them is one oF prfiprtion, of course, for a large figure in Jow 
rehcF may actually project farther from its background than one a quar- 
ter of Its size in high inHef. ^ 
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A still further general distinction in sculpture is that of decorative 
and free figures^ Docorativc sculpture is planned as prt of a hig^t 
whole. TTiis means that it is not independent and self-sufFicicnt but 
depends for its effect upon lelationship to ssomeihing else, usually to a 
building. The greater pan of relief sculpture is in this category* A 
form of decorative free-standing sculpture can be seen in the illustra¬ 
tion of the Gardens of Versailles (Fig. 15O where the figures are 
accents in a planned landscape. Free sculpture, which is not tn be 
confused wiih free-standing sculpture, is that which has not been 
planned with some definite relationship to a comprehensive scheme, 
such as the uvell-tnown Aphrodite of Melos (Fig. It is usually 

in the round, although ftce relief is not unknown, a common example 
being the design on coins. 

In manv ways, the appreciation of sculpture is more difficult than 
that of eitiicr architecture or painting. It lacks the obvious practicality 
of the first nor does it lend itself as a medium to the complex arrange^ 
men IS whose cumulative force invests the second with a more itnmedi^ 
ate appeal than the lesimined effects to which the sculptor is limited^ 
Possibly because the earliest sculpture had a practical purpose^ it appears 
to be more consistent in quality than that of today^ In prehistoric time^ 
the caveman carved his weapns with images of animals (cf. Fig. 54 gJ 
and thus supposedly made tlicm more effective in killing the prey upon 
which he depended for Food. In Eg>pC and Greece, one of the chief 
duties of the sculptor was to create statues of the gods in human fo^± 
for the early religions of the world held the reverse of Christian Udief 
to be true and made their gods in the image of man. The religious 
function of sculpture is almost non-existent today in the Occident^ 
w^rld, but in its place is an mslinctive feeling that forms portray«i 
in indestructible stone or metal should be intrinsically worthy of the 
permanence thus acquired, l"hc result of this feeling is that complete 
sculptural satisfaction can rarely be found except in reprcseniauons of 
the human form. Scjmc sculptors have attained distinction by thmr 
animal figures, but even the best of their wks lack the significance 
of the greate^iE sculptural interpretations of the human figure. This fact 
also gives a due to the inappropriateness in sculpture of many things 
that are quite justiGed in painting. lYius a picture of a man walking 
(brouch A forest is perfectly whereas it would be riclictiloiM 

in sculptutc. a$ the displays in a waxworks museum so pinfully 
i^eal. T^is is less (me oF rdicF than of frec^taning sculpture. None 
the less, the sculptor who strives for the vatied naturalistic details, 
even in’relief, that a pinter can use without question, usually sacri- 
£ce$ some quality which is appropriate to h is art. 

There is a fundamenuil reason for tliis. It is the necessity, which 
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of rrpresentution Itas tKcn (>f no grcac impoTtajiDc For the piimidve 
sculptor; ihc legs arc shou'n only to tlie knees, the arms are included 
in the mass of the torso and the head is an oval bulk without any in¬ 
dication of the features. For the sculpior has selected Fioin the facts 
of appearance of the female form only tiiose that arc pertinent to 
the emlKxliment of his basic idea and has subordinated all those which 
have JJO bearing upon it. Me has thus arrived at an organized pattern 
of sculptured mosses which can be idcniiKed as to symbolic function 
in cunsn^ucnce of the organization that emphasizes the signiheant tie- 
ments of the form as a wliotc. 'l"hc stfme is a yellorvish steatite that is 
slightly translucent, and the figure is hardly two inches high, hut 
so effect is'ely is the tnaiciial handled and so thoroughly are the 
volumes of the form integrated in an organized pittern that its mean' 
ing could be no clearer if it were as many feet Lill instead of inches. 

Religious belief is the mmivatiun and convention is the predominant 
formal characteristic tjf the first eteat monumental style to develop in 
historie times in the western world—that of Egypt. In figures that are 
sometimes as much as sixty hve feet high (cf. Fig. 19} and that embody 
the fundamental and memorable qujTtttes of the things portrayed in 
conventions, i.e., forms that are traditionally significant thmugh" estab¬ 
lished usage, the Egyptian reveals the same ptissionatc desire foi 
immortality that is evident in his tombs and temples. Ii was in the 
house of the god or the house of the dead, in fact, that the greater 
part of Egyptian sculpture was to he placed—in the sertiab of the 
tnasiaha (Fig. 8) where it provided the spirit of the dead with an 
ncceptahle sulrstitutc if the origina! mummified body were destroyed, 
or in the temple: where it embodied in visible svmbdl the concept of 

lingorgod CFig. 13)- 

Ainong the earliest examples of Egyptian sculpture for which a date 
can be suggested is a ceremonial tablet of slate called the Ppleite 0/ 
Afimircr CFi^’ “3®)t which was made for one of the earliest dynastic 
lulers of Egypt bctivecn ^aoo and ^ooo b.c. A little over two L'et in 
its grv'aiest dimension, it is simply a decorated slab of stone upon 
which was placed the pigment with which the king's face was painted 
before prtieipaiion in religious rituals, tlie clrcutr hollow enclosed 
by the intertwined necks of the two animals in ihe middle register of 
the side illustrated on the left being the receptacle. Tlie motivation of 
the ornament is consistent with this eciemonial purpose. Above the 
intertwined animats is a scene in which the king—much larger than 
his companions and wearing the crown of Lower Egypt—views the 
headless bodies of enemies slain in battle, while in the lower end of 
the same side he is shown symbolically as a bull destroying the wall of 
ji hostile city. On the other sidc^-dicone on the right in the illustration 
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—he wears the crown of Upper Egypi and grasps the hair of his kneel^ 
mg foe before a hawk symbolizing tlie god Homs; two defeated enemies 
lie in the lower end on diis side. In the topmost register on both sides 
are leprcscnfaiions of the goddess I iathor seith ihe ears and horns of 
a cmv. flanking hieroglyphs of the king's name enclosed in a symbol of 
his royal palace. Early tnough the Palette of Narmer Is in the dehnable 
chronology of Egyptian sculpture, many of the cons'entions of Egyp¬ 
tian formal expression that appear in h are completely established. 
Thus the monarch is always shoism as much larger than anyone else^ an 
interpretation of a fact that w^as obv^ious to any Egyptian—namely^ that 



Fio- J30.— Tilt: Palettt. or Najimuh. i^hisciuji, Cairo^ 


the king ivas mole unpurtant than any other person of his time^ 
and that could not he ob^iured representationally by portraying him 
In any fashion however naturalistic that would suggest a different idea. 
For ^ similar reason ihe ten headless bodies of his sbin enemies are 
placed in two roivs with one seemingly on top <3f the 01 her in order 
that each will Ire clearly visible as an unmistakable symibol of a stated 
number of victims, for the sculptor is concerned not with representing 
things as they may have appeared to him hut with objective and im¬ 
mutable facts. 
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The same ctinciepi k apparent in the portnipl of the Ind^viduiil 
figttfLTj. The king Libout lo strike his helpless foe with ihe scepter 
is shown! svith his head in proltle pltlmugh the eve appears ns if seen 
from dirxxtly in fmtit. Eiju.iHy inconsistent as natLiralisric representa¬ 
tion is the way the bcnly is shoivn U'iih the shoulders and torso in 
full-face ^I'hile the striding legs arc shown in profile again, Bui as a 
description m formal terms ol the a artous parts uF the hurnan body that 
make up a figure it is completely adequate to jhc sculptors purpos?, 

for he Avas concerned with the cm- 
btKlimeni of idca,s that were objec¬ 
tive and unchangmgL to show them 
m that lights the forms must be pre¬ 
sented in their most characteristic 
and mcmorahle asiK-ets. The e?cperi- 
ence to \vhich the Egyptian gives 
expression is nnt, therefore, one re- 
suhing from direct and immediate 
phyf^ic-al pamdpation on his prt< 
bill one of csunmunat value ren^ 
dcred significant by traditional ac¬ 
ceptance through the memory of 
gcnenitKinsH It is this memciry con¬ 
cept or picture which the Egyptian 
artist represents, Lmd every element 
ermtained therein lie a Funnal 
as leell as omceptual whole con¬ 
tributing to a unity dial is idcjo 
graphic mllicr than organic, h is 
fur this reason that the various svm- 
bok on the Palette are organii^etl in 
the manner they are^in cicarlv de¬ 
fined registers and s|i3ced in a pii- 
tem that impresses the spectator 
Avith its decorative coherence. Yet it is douhiful if this rvas a conscious 
intention on the part of the sculptor whusc sede purp(»±e was an arrangc- 
mem ilvu would make the concepts he was dealing tvith clear and un¬ 
mistakable in im^Aiirr, 

Early Egyptian statuary in the round contributes still further con%^’n- 
tions in the |iofirnyal of the human figure, an example being the 
double staiueof Mepilumra nnd His Queejt CEi^- ^^0 In Musettm 
of Fine Arts in Boston. Menkaura was ihe builder of the third and 
latc*st of the Pyramii:ls at Cnscch and this statue was probably canned 
aboui 2600 D.c* Thir maECrial is a gray green slate of great hardness. 
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s<!lected for lE^ clur^biliiy as a liaiiiiblc nTeJiiim in ’^^ liich lo !»yinboljze 
the eternal greatiics!> of the Phafimh, Otrrcspjnding (o tlie memorj^ 
picture x\ !ikh is the bii^ic ctmventian in t\uKlimensE(?niil reprcfserita- 
tJon in Eg)pi.iLin art is the law of froniality in the jigure in titc mutul 
by wliich die body stands rigidly in such fashion duit sin axial plane 
cutting the figure vertically would ditrough the nusc^ muutli, chin^ 
toiso and the junctufc of the kgs dividing it into two symmetfical 
portions. Whatever movement there is is kept parallel to this jdane; 
it is limited in general to [he fonvard stride of die left leg, aldiough 
in the exatnpic under consideration the c|Uccei places her right arm 
around the kings waist and louches his left amt with her nun left 
hand in gestures symfxilie of her relaiinnship lo hitn. These again 
are descriptive conventions and do not Liffeut the general inipression 
of immobiliiy resulting from the frnnLil points which is conirilmted 
to hy the clenched fists of the king and [he amis held tighdy to his 
sides^ Another technical detail to be noted is the web of slime between 
the tuo figures Cdiere is a similar joining k'tw-cen ihe legs uf the 
king) and cimnecitng the arms and sides; this los a mechaniea! de¬ 
vice tc] stilfen the figures and prevent os lar as jxissihle the breaking 
oQ of esvsential parts, 

Linfinisht'd Egyptian statues have been kund that reveal the ]iroccss 
by ivKilIi such forms as these were created. On the faces of the block 
of stone from which the figure was tu lx? cut were dnrun fncmtal and 
profile lieu's nf the traditional memory-picture Evpc. Tlicse outlines 
were then cut in to the block imitl they iniena.'cted to define the general 
form+ which was then nmnded off and modeled and the essential de- 
tails were carved, Tlio result oF this process is a solid hulk organised 
in three dimensions that Cfjmplies in everv respect with the basic 
definition of sculpture as a pattern of formnllv relaEed masses to which 
can Ix'^ addet:l \ix many insiiinces [he si rung app-al of die medium in 
which [he ohjeel is createcL But again it must be pointed nut lhai 
for the Egyptian such values were incidental and indeed unnecessary 
since it L a visual descripEion of a irailiEional eoncepE that he is 
striving to create, and the motivation of pattern and surface treatment 
and the other purely aesthetic f|uahties of the fiimi arc of sm|xjri 3 nce 
only in so far as they may contribute to the completeness Lind clarity 
of that siiitement. 

hlenkaura and his Quetn are shown as royal iy|Ks prrjvided with 
the svinbols of ihcir rank that were among tlic idcogrn[ihic eonv'entians 
of regal portraits, such its tlie Pharaohs beard and his headdress. But 
as individuals they are not charactcrijf!cd Iscjcmd the most ciiri^irv' per¬ 
sonal traits fiir it was not von si stent with the divine vonveption of royalty 
that anv accidental peculiarities of appearance should be preserv^ to 
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jUgge^t the inurtal flesh rather than the divine principle. In statues of 
^x:rson5 of lesser rank^ hoivcverT it is not uneummen to tmd remarkablv 
individualiTed portraitSp an example being the W'ooden ligute in the 
Cojjo Museum knenvn as the Sl'tetih (Fig. 2323^ which re¬ 

ceived the name when workmen excavating it from a tomb near 
Saqcjar.1 s;iw in the figure a great resemhlance to the niler oF their 
village, which is what the term means, Ir is of the Fifth Dynasty in 

Egyptian chronology, approximately 
2550 Bx:, Made up of a single block of 
wd)k 1 for the legs, torso and head, with 
the arms in sejsarate pieces, it was 
originally covered with stucco which 
was painted; this stucco has di^p- 
pea red along with the vi2g that pre¬ 
sumably once covered the bead. These 
undoubtedly amplified but could 
hardly have rendered more striking 
the great realism of the head wnth its 
thick lips, flattened nose and heavy 
jowls and chin in an effect of vividly 
nendried individual traits that may 
still be perceived in the eyes, which are 
formed by inserts of oalorcd paste in a 
metal frame- These ^rc details essen¬ 
tial to a rompleie statement oF the 
identity and social rank oF the mari 
and thus can rlghifully figure in the 
form .by which those objective Facts 
are recorded and preserv^ed. Yet with 
all the individuality of the figure, there 
b the same iinmobi!i[y and lack of ex- 
prcssir>n [hai characteri 7 e the ros^l 
statuciH for its Funciion as a [>oientiaE body For the spirit in ca^ the 
mummy W'cre destroyed was also a social Fact that had to be taken into 
account hence the rigidly frontal stance with left leg advanced and 
right arm held tightly to the side as well as the niask-hkc and imper¬ 
turbable expression on the face. 

Naturalism Isa term usctl to imply a complete and objective definition 
in visual terms of a form or idea, and to the extent that the Sheikh 
cl-Beled Is such a definition it might be said that Egyptian ^Iptuni is 
a naturalistic art in intention^ But ii is a primitive r^atumlism that Is 
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hcrt- oWn ed and, ^ one of die most perceptive critics of Egyptian 
art lias pomted ouit it ''is noi an affair oF the eyes bui of the %vhole 
mafi and his spiritual attitude towards his experience of natiifc” (Wil¬ 
helm Worringcr, Egyptwan vlri [1916], English translation), it was to 
icBnc the whole man, for example, that the Egyptian sought by 
elaborate piclographs on the woJIs of his tomb (cf. Fig. 9) to record 
the riches that were his in this life and assist in the nourishment of 
his soul in the nest. Theses aprt from their imnicdiate symbolic pur- 
posCp arc a source of invaluable informaiion concerning the everyday 
life of the Egyptian. Thus in a relief of If aiitmg ihc Hippopolamus in 
riic PrtpyTirs Lrig. 23^} carved on (he walls of the Fifth Dynasty 
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nis^taba of TJ at Saqqara, the lord himself is seen standing in a small 
boat directing his servants in their activiiics. He is considerably larger 
than they in accordance with the same convention that makes King 
Narmer of greater size than his com|Xinion£, and stands in the same 
pose as does the Sheikh d-Bcled, with the combination of frontal 
and profile aspects of the two-dimensioiial convention of the memoty 
picture. The vvaicr of the Nile is indicated by a well-defined register dl 
minute wavy lines at the bottom,, w^ith hshes and the hippopotami 
oudin€?d against it. Above this a regular ribbed pattern, representing 
the stems of the papyrus plants* forms a background for the human 
figureSp topped by papyrus buds and flowers and thronged with birds 
of various kinds, some of which are being stalked by foxes. The Hat- 
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rcning out of the forms md the clear scpralifpn into registers that 
strike the modem eye as etfective decorative patterns am aauolly the 
consequenee of the Egyptian*^ conventionalized descriptive vocamibty 
which sought to define all the objects in their most characteristic aspect 
and obtained an effect that is well in accordance with ihe flatness of 
the wall with no intention other than to fill every available square 
inch of surface. 



Fic. i55,“AK4E?EJiMiiET lU. JVy Cflrlsbcrg Aluieutw, 

Once the methods of the Egyptian sculptor w^rc developed and the 
types to be created bv' them were dchnedt them was mJatlvdy iitde 
change in the conceptions and forms throughoui the history of the 
Country as an autonomous culiUfal entity—a direct parallel to the 
sistence of basic forms to be noted in the archiicctum, as has been 
pointed out caiHen Thus the Sphinx of the Old Kingdom period 
CFig. It) was a tvpe created to symbolic the power of the king hy 
association of his Lead with the of a liont the same type recurs 
in the Sphinx of Ameneifthet Ut (Fig, of the Twelfth Dpiasty 
in the Middle Kingdom period which was ai. iSw h.c., the only dif- 
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fenencc of an^ iiTipoitiint:t.s being ihc Framing of the rulerV features 
bv ihc mane of tlie animal instead of the royal headdress CcF- Fig- -3 1 ). 
The Middle Kingdom examp]e is also of more modest dimensions than 
the Sphinx at Cizeh, being only a little over tliree feet higli, hut it 
IS carved from granite and has the same qualities of formal conven¬ 
tional ism noted in the earlier sculptures. In the face* however^ there is 
an individualistic qui^liEV to he noted in the rather round general formSp 
the broad nose and thick lips that are unlike the more impersonal 
features of Menkaura andp indeed, are apparently of a different racial 
tj-pc. A head that is possibly also of AiJienejpdEet /IJ ^55) In the 

Ny-Carlsberg Museum of Sculpture in Copenhagen ts cvm more clearly 
individualized. The material is a hlack^reen slate of great hardness 
which no doubt imposed limitations in the rendering of minute detail 
in addition to tlic accepted eonventions of form that led to generaliza¬ 
tion such as the mask-like expression; but in spite of thesep there is a 
specific character in the rendering of such details as the shape of the 
lipSp the liners slanting down from the nose and the bulges underneath 
the eyes that create ihc impression of a definite personality. As In the 
Old Kingdom examples, the quality of ihc e.xccuTion is very high with 
the most scrupulous attention to the handling of minutest details, 
Egj-pt’s greatest pmver as a nation was reached in the period of the 
Empire or New Kingdom beiween 1580 and 1100 n,C-, and it Is but 
natural that the glory of her Pharaohs should have heen reBected in 
the great amount of sculpture then executed and in the great size of 
many of the figures as well. A life-siie statue of Tfiiifiwose JJf 
236) carved fmm basalt in the museum at Cairo is in the centuries- 
old tradition as far as the type is concerned—rigidly frental In pose 
with individualistic details generalized in aa'ordance with the Cfjnccpt 
of royally as above the specific qualities of ordinary human beings. 
Thutmose HI was the half-brother and the husband of Hatshepui. 
the famous queen of ihc Eighteenth Dynastv^ w^ho built the temple at 
Deir cl-bahari (Fig. 35), wiEh whom he first shared the throne of 
Egypt that later he occupied alone From about 1480 b.c, until his death 
in 1447 B C. During that time he extended the power of Egjpi as 
far as Syria In the norili and Nubia in tlie south and established him¬ 
self as one of the most capable rulers she country ever had. Tlse basalt 
statue came from Kamak where he had built k great festival hall as 
part of the complex of structures dethcaied to Amon, the sun god. He 
is shown wearing the crown of upper Egypt with tlie uraeus, the 
snake s>^llbc^l of royalty, resting ui>cm his hmw. The details of the 
face are stylized in accopdanee with traditional formula;* seen in the 
Tendering of the eyebrow's as flat, ribbon-like bands and the iitipassiAc 
expression^ but the vigor and energy' of the pow'crful ruler are also 
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apparent, and the $tatue is an exedtent example of that primitive 
naturalism earlier referivd to in which traditional symbols define not 
merely the appearance and individuality of the man but his spiritual 
attitude toward his experience of nature as welL 
TTie conventions of Egyptian repHSentative art were evolved to state 
with the greatest clarity the ideas com|iosing the attitude lotvatd ex¬ 
perience that ccnturic>s had conceived as valid, and the unquestioning 
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assurance with which succeeding generations emploved those con¬ 
ventions is a reficetion nf comparable spiritual certamtv* Only for 
a brief penod in the Eighteenth Dynasty, between r37y ami i lyg b*c 
was theic any departure from traditional modes tif EEVTitian thought 
and Forma! expression thereof, when Amenhotep IV, ' otherwise Al!- 
henaten. altompted to bring about a reform of long-standing abuses in 
the rolipon of the country. Replacing the traditional sun god Amon-Re 
in the Egyptian rdigious hierarchy with Aten, whose name forms 
^rt of the cognomen he took for himself instead of the one he in- 
hented, he moved ihc government of Egypt from Thebes lo a newly 
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built capital on the sit« of modem Tell el'Amama. Tbe statues of 
himself and his tjueen Nofretetc that stixid in the buildings he caused 
to be erected iIiltCj and the relief carvings with which their walls 
w>ere decorated reveal an in ten lion no less rcvulutkma ry in character 
than his religious reforms. In a relief non* in the Ags^tisthes Museum 
in Berlin, ar;d jVofretefe CFig* ^ 57 ) confront each other 

in casual and easj- poses, the king with crossed legs leaning on a 
staff while the tjoeen extends a bouquet tots'ard him. Both are lightly 
garbed as was the custom, and the bodies arc represented with a degree 
of naturalism found at no other time in dynastic ngj-ptian art; the 
necks are long and thin, the abdomens swollen and misshapen and the 
hips of the queen are inordinately large. Her head, loo, is enlarged 
to the point of deformity, in contrast with the delicately chiseled facial 
features that are also a characteristic of Akhenatcn. That these are 
no conventions hut conscious attempts to produce likenesses of the 
subjects IS indicated by the recurrence of the same chaiacteri sties in a 
number of plaster masks made in all likelihood from the models that 
were found in a building at Tell el-Amarna which had been a sculptor’s 
studio and tvhete the well-known painted limestone bust of Nofretete 
notv in the museum at Berlin (Color Plate I) was di^xtsered at the 
same time. No less distinctive than these incisively individualized forms 
and faces in comparison with the traditionally generalized forms of 
royalty in EgN-ptian art is the dilfcrencc between their negligent poses 
and the hieratic rigidness of King Narmcr on his Old Kingdom slate 
palette (Fig, zjo^ or of Seti 1 on the walls of the temple he built at 
Abydos (Fi^. 139X a rigidness as much of an interpretive convention as 
the rncmorv picture was a formal one. This latter, it is significant to 
notice, was'something that even the obviously naturalisttc intention of 
the Tell el-Amama sculptor could not transcend; the cjtss arc Aowii 
full-face in the profile heads and the torsos are formed of frontal 
shoulders related to abdomens and hips seen from the side. 

The reforms initiated by Akhenatcn and the modificatioiw of tradi¬ 
tional concepts of representation that were a parallel airistic develop 
tntTH died with their c^c3lto^^ and the remaining of the Eighteenth 
Dvnasiv period in Egyptian hislOT>' witness™ □ return to the o ^ 
fomis in religion and art alike. Under Tutankhamen, the son-in-law of 
Mhcnaicn, and Haremhah, who was one of his successors, the wor¬ 
ship of Amon-Rc was restored, and w'itb the rcrjrganizaiion of the 
Fonpire which took place after about 1350 b.c. one of the mwt pro iBe 
periods in Egyptian art began. A Relief from tire Tomb ^ Horemlwi 
(Fig, 138) shows four Egyptians in charge of a group of Negro cap¬ 
tive taken in one of Haremhab's many and successful military cam¬ 
paigns, an indication of the source of the bbor bv which the great 
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remples of the Empire p-riod (cf. Figs, 17, 19} were built. It is in¬ 
teresting to oh^rve the typicjl charge ter of the Egyptians in the relief 
as pomp red with the clearly dehned negroid Features and e.H'pressions 
of the captives—another indicaEion of the expressive value of the pon- 
vcntional formulas employed by the Egyptian!i. The accumey of the 
Egyptian artists observation is unqueiftionable; eUewhere in the same 
tomb are reliefs sho^ving SyTians and Asiatics which are as sharply 
characEcri^eti as the iNegroes in this oncp and the *inimak and fishes 
in the Old Kingdom relief in the tomb of TL CFig^ ^35) likeivLse 
portrayed with considerable objective naLunilism. From this it is to be 
deduced that the Formula oF the figures representing Egyptians was a 
thing of inherent signilie^nce, employed because its meaning was a 
traditional one rather than from inability to see and pitray accurately 
the individual objective facts of appeanmex^. 



Fjo. Neoho Gahtives, JteliL-l from the "lojiih of llareiTihab, 
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tn the example-s of relicF sculpture that have been dkeussed, the 
Bgur^ liavc been cut intts tbe stone. This ^sunken relief' is a diarac 
tcristicaJly Egy^ptian typ of sculpture and is but seldom encoumcred in 
other Styles. Since such reliefs yvere almtist invariably paimed as well— 
the background of die relief of Akhenaten and iNofreiete from Tell 

el-Amama is yellow and the figures are gaily colored (Fig, 137)_ ii 

seems pfobabEe that the sunken relief teehnique may have been em¬ 
ployed to keep the pigment from being rubbed off, 'Fhis tvp of lelief 
carding was utiliiced most extensively on tlic facades of buildings (cf. 
Fig, 18) in figures glorifying the achiei ements of the Pharaohs and 
on the shafts of columns as well as on the walls of tombs. The 
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Egyptians also employed the other variety of relief sculpture—with 
projecting formSi —on their buildings, an o-xamplc being Seti 1 Offering 
an image of Truth to Osjris CElg- ^39) In tlie temple built by that 
niler at Abydos In honor of seven deities including himself^ Seti I, 
who ascended the tlirone of Egypt in j^ig. a.c., was one of the first 
great rulers of the Nineteenth Dymasty jn the Empire period, and was 
notable alibe for the vigor with which be enforc^ Egs^tian rule in 
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conquered lands and the vast building program be undertook at home, 
which included tlie construction of the llyjx^style Hall in tivc great 
temple of Amon-Re at Kamnk- The relief at Abydos is notable for the 
brilliance of its color and the fine execution of the delicately carv^ed 
forms^ Such reEnemenl of line and surface would have been lost in 
the glaring sunlight illuminating it on an external wall but appears 
to excellent advantage m the more somber interior setting it occupies. 
The same formal tonventjons are to be noted that have been pointed 
Out before, and if the vigor and austerity of Old Kingdom examples 
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are laclittig Ccf- I'jgs- -Jo* 133^, thtfri; is hy conipcnsatian a grace cf 
line and rcEincinciit of form of no sniall distinction^ The accessory 
coJor is as cuns'eniionaliacd in clTccl as the drasving of the Lgures; a 
dark tone !S invuriahly used for male hgures and a light one for female 
ones, the purpose throughout being neither icpresen tat it's nor decora¬ 
tive hut to render the forms dearer and more distinct in the enscrahJe 
effect, 

Rameses II, who began hU reign 
of sixty-seven years in ri^a b,c,, 
was the son of Seti I and the 
longest-lived of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty rulers, Like his father, 
Rameses was a great warrior, and 
also like him he was indeFatigable 
in erecting and decorating temples 
in honor of the gods and himself, 
rhe life-size seated figure of gran¬ 
ite, cait'ed about ijjo b.o. and 
nosv in the museum at Turin (Fig, 
was intended for one of his 
many lemples and shows another 
standard Egyptian type for the 
portrayal of royalty. Small figures 
Carved on the sides of the statue, 
behind the legs and below the 
thighs, represent his queen and 
one of his sons. As in the majoritv 
of Egyptian statues, the diffrcoltie 
of working in the intractable stone 
appear to have presented no prob¬ 
lem whatsoever, a pattern oF finely 
cut grooves represents the royal 
garment, the headdress is ooveied 
. wt(h minute medallions, and there 

is the same delicacy of line and contour, almost effeminate in char¬ 
acter, that was noted in the relief of Seti 1, the characteristic in w'hich 
these esamples of Empire or New- Kingdom sculpture differ in most 
marked fashion from the rugged and powerful forms of the Old and 
Middle Kingdom statues of royalty (cf. Hgs. 231, 235X It b inter¬ 
esting to ohscrv'c that an and^esis to the graceful deltcaq- of such 
a figure as this is to be found in the same period in which this one 
was cjtecuted, for the colossal figures of more than sixty-five feet in 
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height on the fa^Je of the lemple of Abu-Simbel (Fig- * 9)' ^Iso 
of Ramescs II and were Ijegun at about the same titne, in 1157 b.c. 
These dtiormous figures would be impressive through sheer bulk if for 
no other reason, the hulk which connoted the eternal for the Egyptian 
in that it provided a vehicle, supposetlly impcridous to any normat 
process of decay, in \%hkh could be rcDorded the comniunal belief in 
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regal pow'cr and divinity, li is possibly ihe gnindJose propanjorts of 
the figures that led to tlie very' considerable generalization of the fea¬ 
tures and c^cpression—quite "dilfercnt in effect from the delicately 
rendered surfaces of the statue at Turin and with something of the 
imperturbable aloofness of the figures earned in earlier limes. 

Rameses II was the bst of che great Egyptian rulers; his successors 
in the Twentieth Dynasty were unable to maintain a degree of power 
even remotely comparable to his. The Empire or New Kingdom period 
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in Egyptian hiscorv^ comps to a close about i loo B.c. after a su-cDessitm 
of w^k kings, many of whom bore the name of Rameses but had none 
of hb power. There follow in the Twenty-first to Twenty-fifth Dynasties 
onJy a series of minor monarchs—Libyan, Ethiopian and /Vssynan— 
between i lOO and 665 d.c.j w^ho show all too clearly the disintegration 
of the centralized power upon which rested the glory of the once 
mighty kingdom. Only in the Tvvcnty-si^:th DynasEy from 665 to 515 
B,c. during the Saidc Restoration does there appear even a vestige of 
the old poiver^ and it js in this time that a fevv u.tamples of sculpture 
comparable in quality if not in character to the older work can be 
found. A basalt JJlW (Fig, 241) in the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Boston is one of a niimbcf in this material that leveal craftsmanship 
the equal of anything to be noted in the great periods. It is employcdj 
however, for dilFercnt purposes than producing the conventionalized 
5™bols of royal and divine poiverp for the Saitic heads are individual 
in detail 10 the cjEient of portraving everj' blemish, like the wart under 
the left eye in the example illustrated, and specifically personal in 
character. The greater frcttlom allowed the sculpror in these matters 
results In forms more immediate in their appeal and in the best eX' 
amples not lacking in impressiveness from perception of character 
and direct tTansladon thereof into sculptural terms, but the grandeur 
of iMenkauia 23O arsd ^\inencmhcc 111 (Fig, 235) is lacking 

and even the vital alertness of Ramcscs 11 (Fig^ has no counter¬ 
part here. It is in such forms as these that the centuries-old tradition of 
Egyptian sculpture comes to an end. Under the Persians, Greeks and 
Romans, it is increasing!v diluted and modtfied by alien concepts and 
methods to the extent that whatever of truly Egyptian character re- 
mairLs is at most hut one of numerous traits to be discerned. 

Sculpture in Mesopotamia m the fourth and third millennia before 
the ChristEan era was similar in function to that of Egypt, and was 
of similar formal character as welh once alloivance is made for the 
differences between the iw-o regions in culture and maicrial resources. 
The abundant supply of various kinds of stone available to the Egyp¬ 
tian sculptor had no counterpart in Mesopotamia, and as characteristic 
an example of E?arly sculpture in the region as the Svmenati Noble 
(Fig. 2.42.} is of very small dimenslonf^ compared with Egyptian figures 
of relative antiquity. The figure was executed about the }x?ar 3000 
fl.c. and ms found at Khafaje in the course of excavations con¬ 
ducted by the University of Pennsylvania Museum, of whose collection 
it now forms a part, “rhe material is a xvhite limestone with inset eyes 
of shell and lapis lazuli. Tlie figure is nude to the waist, the legs being 
covered hy a ceremonial skirt that leaves the bare feet expowd. The 
pose Ls frontal and the left Jug advanced as in Egyptian figures, and 
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the hand$ were originally clasped over the breasL The torso i* rendered 
by a f-env broadly inodetcd planes with only the nipples of the breast 
defined in detaih The head is round in shape with prominent ears; 
the ej’cbtotvs ate Indicated by incised cun'ed lines o%^er the widely star¬ 
ing eyes and the strongly protruding nosCn These characteristics of the 
figure appeal at hrst glance lo be individual and personal and the initial 
impression created is that it is a rather summarily rendered portrait^ 

hut the fCCurrcndC of the same 
shaven head, beak-like nose and 
staring eyes, along with the cos¬ 
tume and stance described above, 
in many other statuettes of the 
same period makes it clear that 
this engaging little form is a con- 
ventfonal tv-pe evolv ed as a tradi¬ 
tional symbol which is similar in 
basic character to the Old King¬ 
dom figures of ancient Egypt. 

Early relief sculpture in Meso- 
ptamia likci^vise reveals conven* 
tions similar to those employ'ed in 
Egypi. The Srefe of NtTram-Sin 
(Fig. which is now in the 

Limvre in Paris^ w^as erected origi¬ 
nally ar Susa in Babylonia about 
1800 B.c. to Commemorate a vic¬ 
tory' w'on hy the son of Sargem I, 
and one of the most important of 
Mesopotamian rulers. Cuneiform 
inscriptions in wedge-shape char¬ 
acters describe the episode, which 
Flo. i43.“TMe STfir.e of Nasi am- is represented in relief on a slab of 
Ses. Laiivre, Parh. stone a little over six feet in height 

and shows Naram-Sin leading his 
troops in victorious battle through a mountainous country like that 
around Susa itself. As in comprable Egyptian reliefs (cf. Fig. 230) ^ 
the figures arc shown in profile with the king much larger than his fob 
lowcra, and the same memury-piciure principle is to be naiod in the 
organization of the bodies^ which are describe as a group of members 
shmvn in their most cbaiacterastic aspects rather than built up as or¬ 
ganic and articulated entities. At the same time, it sbodd be noted that 
an elemental rendering of space has been attempted; the king is not only 
above but also behind his troop and the mountain stronghold he ap 
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proaches is putlincd against the sky where two stars are represented, 
while the soldiers are obviously thought oF as moving in several planes 
in depth by contrast with the CDinpietely Bat pattern of those similarly 
engaged in the Egyptian eommemordtive relief of Narmer. 

Among the most characteristic examples oF early Mesoptamian sculp 
tuic arc the numerous figuTL^ found at Tcllo^ knov™ in oldox limes 
as Lagasch, in southern Babylonia. These refer by inscrimion to a cer¬ 
tain Gicd^ who was a pwerful lord In Asia Klinor awut the yeai 



Fic^ 144 .—Gui>£a uf TtLLO. LjHvre^ Paris. 


1400 B.C.H and the statuette oF green diorite in the Louvre (Fig, 244) 
is belie^-ed to represent him. Alxjut a foot and a half in height, the 
figure is drved from a stone that is not indigenous in the region and 
must have been imprtedH a cireuntstance that aceounts for iis rela¬ 
tively small size although some others found at tlie same time are 
considerably brger. The pose Is frontal and the traditional clasping of 
the hands noted also in the earlier fimie from Khafaje (Fig. 242) 
suggests that its Functioii was dc%X3iionah This may acoount as well for 
the rather heavy and stjuat proprdons of ihc body which resembles 
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that of a dwarf, with its arbilnjf)' rendtiring of the thighs and Jegs 
in a rectangular block and the thick toren above. These characteristics 
seem inconsistent with the accurac)' in rendition of details like the 
muscles and the modeling of lips and chin» but they confirrn the con- 
ccptual and symbolic purpose of the form as a whole that is comparable 
in its way to the Egyptian figures cmploj-ed in like manner^ The face 
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is blank and impassive in expression without e^cn ns much indication 
of personal character as appars in the Sheikh el Bclcd (Fig, and 
it is clear tliai the niitiiralism of the iMesopstamian sculptor is the 
same In principle as that of the Eg^^tian# however different the details 
in rendering the formS4 

h is difficult to follow a line of devdopment in Mesopotamian sculp 
tutc as can be done in that of Egypi^ for the involved political and 
militar)^ history trf the region in the second milleniiium before Christ 
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was eien less ctjndudve to the consistent ejrrying-on of such activities 
than is to be noted in the interim between Middle and New Kingdom 
pericxls in EgJ'pt^ About the time of the tenth and ninth centuries 
hovvevctp a stitrng Centralized power W'dS developed in the northem or 
A^yrian region, and fmm this and subsequent periods until the de¬ 
struction of this empire in 611 B.c., there arc examples of later Meso¬ 
potamian sculpture in considerable numbers. An alabaster relief of 
^'Issuruflsirpfl^ if Driwkiug (Fig. 24came from the palace built at 
Kalhcr by that ruler in the early ninth centuryr s.c. anJ is now in the 
Mecropolitan Museum in New York, llic monarch stands with a bow 
in bis left hand and a shallow drinking cup in his right, confronted 
by his attendant who extends another cup 10 him at the same time 
that be raises the ceremonial whisk tliat was hSs badge of office. All 
the conventions of primitive representation are present—the striding 
stance, profile head with full-frant eye, shoulders distoned Into both 
frontal and side views—and derails like the fringes of garments and 
hair and beards are indieaicd by schematized paitems of wavy^ lines 
and ringlets. Specifically Mesopotamian are the heavy, massive pro 
portions of the figures, the strongly cmpliasiztd muscles of the arms, 
and the cuneiform inscripEions incised in a continuous band that takes 
no account of the figures. This should be compared with the way 
in which the hieroglyphs of similar function are used in an Egyptian 
relief (Fig. 239) where the writing and the can-ed forms are organ¬ 
ized in such a way as to oomplcmeni each otlier in a dear definition of 
the idea embodied in them. 

Typical too Ls the mundane charoetet of the subject in the relief of 
Assumasjrpak The Egyptian ting-god showed himself doing honor 
to his fellow deities, while the Mesopotamian priest-king had carved 
on the stone shealhing of the mud-brick walls of his place the record 
of his Fondness for battle and the hunt. It has been pin ted out else¬ 
where that the cult of the dead which was so enormously dtwelopcd 
in Egypt and was respnsible for nearly all Egyptian artistic concepts 
had no coumctpit in Mesopiamia where the divine function of 
royalty was expressed rather in glorification of material achievement in 
worldly terms. It was this concept that underlay the ziggurat (Figs. 
20* 21)* which was a pbee-temple, and it also explains the conven¬ 
tions emphasizing btxiily strength and pwer in the Mesopotamian 
figures. And it is this which makes the VYoiiHded Lioness (Fig- ^ 4^0 
the vigorous and forceful form that it is in pnraying the futile rage 
of the crippled beast as she drags^ her parjlyzcd body over the ground 
in a final effort tu attack her slayer. The relief is from a series de- 
pieting Assurbanipal huniing lions that originally decorated his place 
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ai Nineveh which was built between 668 and 626 n.c. Much detail 
has been □mitted, and there are obvious stylizations of more, as in the 
lines representing blood flowing from the arrow holes and the 
long curving line formed by the profile of the outstretched front kg 
merging into tlie throat and the mgzzk; hut the accumtclv rendered 
snarl, the laid-back ears and the loosened lendcms and muscles of the 
dragging hind legs are proof of the sculpto/s abilitv to see clearly and 
record ilie essentials of a motive in wiiieh he must have had more tlian 
casual interest* 



Fjo. 146.-—WoowuED Lioness. Muieum^ Loudon^ 


The relative scarcity of good building stone in Aksoptamia was a 
factor ill determining the aichiEecturdl style of the region, has heen 
noted ekcivbereH and it was also an clement in the sculptural forms 
there developed for there is little sculpture in the round as compared 
with Egypt. A form developd in the later priod that has some char¬ 
acteristics of freestanding sculpture is the U^hrged Akir-beisded Dan 
(Fig. Xh47)k aw e^fampk noiv In the British Museum in London that 
was carved for the palace of Assumasirpal 1 T[ at Nimrud between SS5 
and 860 TTiese monsters which are conceptually similar to the 
sphinxes of Egypt (cf. Fig. 7.^4) were the guardian genii of the Meso¬ 
potamian jialacCp standing on I he jambs of portals in such wise that 
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they scmtinized all persons and things passing through. M expressive 
concepts they belong lo a cnliyre still symbolizing its gods in zaomorphic 
forro; formally they illustrate yet another aspect of the inorganic and 
descriptive conventionalism dial has been noted in the human figures, 
a detail in point being the Tcpreseniaiion of the monster with five legs 
in order that he may be seen to ha^-e four kgs from the side and alsc 
to appear properly supported when viewed from in front- Othenvlse 
there is the same stylizing of details of hair and fethon and the 



Fic, 2^7-—VViNOEn Man-iieadeo Lion. Brittih Musemw^ London. 

strongly emphasized muscles noted in the human figures^ as well as a 
DOtablc heaviness of proportion and massiveness or form in patterns 
of rectiiinear severity and buUt. 

Sculpture was one of the major arts in both Egypt and Mesopotamia 
in that k was a medium for expression of the most significant concept 
developed by the cultures of those regions in pre-classical times. This is 
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Tigt true of the third cultunil area of that period—the Aegean. In Crete, 
for examples no stone sculpture of cither monumenul size or content 
ha^ been founds and the case is little difFercnt on the mainland. The 
plasicred rubble walls of the places at Phaistos and Knossos (cf. Pig. 
25) lent themselves well to painted decorationj and there arc some 
traces of modeled stucco relief to be discerned m the house of Minos. 
Relief sculpture w-as also used as an acecsson,' to some utiliianan oh- 
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Fic. 248 ,—The Snake Goddess. Museum of fine Arts, EoBion. 

jeets such as vases, an example being the V-^aphio Cup (jcE Fig. 557), 
but sculpture in the round is limitetf almost entirely to images of very 
small size. Of these, one of the most striding J$ tiie statuette in ivory 
and gold of the Sufir/cc Goddess CFig’ ^4^) iri the Museum of Fine Arts 
nr Boston. Executed in all Ukclihocid about 1500 and standing 
only some six and a half inches in height, it represents a female hgure 
%vearing the flounced skirt and opn bodice of the Cretan women, with 
a cron-n upn her head and t%m gold snakes coiled ahouc her out¬ 
stretched aims. The theme, which is encouniered in other examples of 
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Minoon art. njfers (o the cult cif the snake a& a deity oF the earth. T^e 
Bgurc is poised in stance, the hutltward curve of ihc torso balancing 
the fons'aid thrust of the arms, whiie the head rises with vigor from 
the shoulders. These arc conventions found elsewhere in cult figures 
in Aegean ait, and it is pTohablc that the espression on the face which 
is now a rather personal one was originally as siylije^ as the other 
features of the bixly, notably the prominent breasts (cf. Fie- 129). 

As distinguished' in its way as the Snake Goddess and unique in 
being a reasonably ivelI-preserved example of large-scale stone sculp¬ 
ture from Aegean'times is the triangular slab of the Lion Gate CFie. 

in the walls of Mycenae on the mainland of Greece. These walls 
were built about 1400 e-c. in all probability, and lite relief slab ii 
the earliest known example of monumental carving on the mainland <» 
Greece* l*he svmbolism is much the same as that of the Mesopotamian 
guardian mon^ere (Fig. M?)- forepaws 

on a stereobate from winch rises a column that tapers very slightly down¬ 
ward and is surmounted by □ bulbous capital of semicircular profile and 
a schematic portrayal of the entablature of horizontal members separated 
by four disks reprcscniing roof beams. Hiis column is a symbol of 
the house and it is defended by the lions Banking it. Tliey once had 
heads that were carved from separate blocks attached to the bodies 
by means of wooden dmvels, the square holes in which these were 
placed being still visible. Thu relief slab is nine and one-half feet high, 
and the lions are thus of mnsidumble size; the modeling is well udapt««l 
to the limestone in wliieh the forms are executed and at the same 
lime is of such a nature as to make them seem large and pmverful. 
h is pnsiiblc that there were comparable works elsevvhete in the Aegean 
world that have been eniitely destroyctl, but it is hardly likely that 
any mote distinguished examples of monumental relief sculpture in 
stone than the Lion Gate existed in that region. ^ 

The character of sculpture as an expr^sive medium is such that 
it was peculiarlv suited to effective embodiment of the ways of think¬ 
ing most widely prevalent in pretlassical times. It is Brat of all an arc 
which speaks most impressively in generalised terms, for the physical 
limitations of the materials tnvolvi-d operate to the disadvantage cf 
minute and subtle distinctions of meaning and significant* It is sec¬ 
ondly and in mrt because of these material considerations, an art 
which seeks to define its forms with clarity and distinctiicss that cat! 
come only when the experience interpreted by the artist is undetsio^ 
in clear and precise terms. These are the qualities of primitive thought 
in which humankind sought to Hrtmprchcnd. evaluate and raasicr ihe 
ohicctive phenomena of nature and bend them to creative use in sjm- 
holic forms of unmistakable meaning and import. These are as often as 
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ndt most oomprehensivicly Translated into the modeled forms of statues 
and reliefs in the period in {jucstion; if the power of the Egs’ptian 
^haraoh is more immediaiely perceptible in his carved portrait than 
in the temple he caused to be erectedn it is surely in prt at least be¬ 
cause the stone figuir* cspiesses that idea more directly in its massive 
simplicity than does the unrelated sequence of courts and halls that 
make up the architectural form. 


Chapter XVT. Greek Sculpture— 


OF ALL THE WSU/\L SCULPTL/RE WAS THE ONE 

best adapted to the embodintent of Crccli thought. There are tv?o 
reasons for this. The first is that the most significtint sculpture ap 
pears to be that which deals with the human form, a limitation which 
parallels the restriction of Greek thought to maitets pertaining U> man 
alone. The second reason for the inirinsk appro^aiemss of sculpture 
to the expression of Greek thought is that it is primarily an art of torm. 
This, too, has a para lid in the anihn)poccntric philosophy of the 
Greek, whose attitude toward knowledge is summed up in the asser¬ 
tion that man is the measure of all things. This leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that to the Greek that which was significant in experi¬ 
ence was that which could be grasped by the senses, the degree of its 
reality depending on the directness of its impact upon the human ntind. 
From this it follows that to be comincingly real, an object must have 
convincing form. It is for this reason that Greek architecture, to digress 
for a moment, is almost totally devoid of any spatial implications. Space 
is intangible. It becomes real only as the result of an intuitive interpre¬ 
tation m immediate and direct sensory experience. The ideal quality of 
Creek architecture is a result of its objective and self-explanatoty forms 
which actually represent a sculptural point of view, for Greeft archi¬ 
tecture, as has been pointed out before, is an art of pure form in which it 

E 'les of the quality of sculpture. U was only w'lien Greek thought 
its self-imposed restriction to human values and became con¬ 
scious of other things that a change is found In Greek art from the self- 
contained non-spatial forms with which it was exclusively concerned 
through the fifth century s.c. 

Creek sculpture was primarily reUpous in character. The deep- 
rooted human instinct that the gods can best he approached through 
an image representing them was responsible for this. In the Aegean 
civilization of Crete and iMjccnae, there was very little monumental 
sculpture, for religion in those times was very primitive, and natural 
forms of trees and rocks, the Biblical “stocks and stones " were wo^ 
shiprd. In the whole vast labyrinth that was the palace of King Minos 
at Knossos in Crete C^f- Fig- ^4)* symbol other 
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than the btiihling itself ^vas a block of stone bearing a mpdc mono- 
granriH A change occurred with the invasions of northern tribes betrveen 
1000 and 700 infusing new blood into the native stock of the 
i\lcdiierrane;tn Ixtsin and bringing an anthropomorphic teligSan whose 
gods were teprcsenled in huinan form. With this background, Greek 
sculpture dcvelDpcd. It was not exclusively religious for many secubt 
subjects were represented, particularly in later times, but the religious 
element was alwaj-v the predominaiit one. 

A. TrtE ^AaciiAtc Pi^nion 

During the archaic period, which 
extended from about 6if to 480 b.c,, 
the foundation ^vas laid for Greek art 
in every" field, resulting, in sculpture, 
in the creation, of a number of basic 
types which continue through the 
greater part of the development of the 
art in Greek times. Of these types, the 
two most important are the draped 
standing female figure and the node 
standing male. An example of the first 
is the Hcrflf of Samos CFlg^ ^ 49 % so 
called by virtue of having been dedi¬ 
cated to that goddess in her icmplc in. 
Samos, about jjo b.c. At first glance, 
the statue seems more like a stone tree- 
trunk than anything else, evidence of 
the still vety' primitive concept oF the 
deity then prevailing in its resemhlance 
to the earlier Images of the 'stocks and 
stonto^^ l^tjt a feeling of the neces¬ 
sity for a more human ideal led to the 
representation of toes at the bottom of 
the skirt and the suggestion of a torso 
as well as the portrayal of tlie arms, one 
of which is missing. Naturalistic representation was not the artistes in¬ 
tention, however. It was rather to effect a formal pattern in the firm and 
sweeping turtles of the silhouette and the edge of the overgarment* The 
draperies also are a prt of this design. They are stv'lized; that is, the 
folds are repr«enled nor as they actually appeared hut in a pattern of 
parallel lines which serv'e as a visual foil to the cun'cs of the outline. 
At the same time, the sculptor was not unobservant of the more signifi- 
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cam naturalistic details of the figure. This can be seen in the contrasted 
te.'itun.'s of the heavy overgaraicnt and the lighter one underneath, the 
toes and the suggestion of breasts under the diapcries. 

The standing male nude t)!^: in Greek archaic sculpture is seen in 
an ApoiteCFig. 250), in the Metropolitan Museum in Neiv York, which 



Fio. 550 .—Apollo. MeiropolituM Afincunj, i\. V. 


was carved ahoui 6 ao B.c. This type of figure constitutes the largest 
single class in atdiaic sculpture. Its leprcsentatives ate usually known 
as "Apollos' although the tjpe was used for other gods as well as to 
represent human beings. The entire group reveals some characteristics 
that have been observL-d in Egyptian sculpture (Fig. 236). notably its 
rigid frontality with the left leg slightly advanced, the broad shoul¬ 
ders and narrow waist and the clenched fists. This similarity w’as proh- 
ablv due to an actual connection between the two sts'lcs, the Egyptian 
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Kaving influenced the Greek. The most obvious differences bttivecn 
t^m are the compJete nudity of the Greek figure, and the absence of 
the supporting slab and the web of stone between the Jecs. Instead 
of the drapt-rv pattern d paralJel lines seen in the 1 Icra of sLos (Re. 
249:). the Wy Itself is made into a pattern, The chest, abdomen and 
crom ore indicated bv stylized pianes suggesting the lounded sur- 
faces, Ibe muscle of the fewer abdomen are indicated by a piojecting 
ndge from the tup to the genitals. Tlie head ii conventionalizil. the 

Tnuifcl^ of flic chcflcs antJ lips bc'iiig 
reduced lo smooth pbnes, while the 
bulge from their slialluw soetc- 
cis and the lips form a stmight 
line, though some other Kgurts 
have theio lunicJ up at the comers 
in the curious "archaic smile.'" The 
hajr IS also treated in a conventional 
manner as scries of regubr curls 
falling dovi n the hack, its bdk giv¬ 
ing needed strength to the neck. 
The net resuk is a figure that has 
decorarive arising ftom sim- 

plihcation or the large complex 
forms of the botlvr Its stiffness re¬ 
veals quite dearly that the sculptor 
did not fully understand the com¬ 
plex jnechanism of the human ljodj\ 
None the less, he did realize Its or¬ 
ganic unity* for he has indicated 
the joints of knees and ankles and 
wrists and elbows* as the Egyptian 
sculpior did not do, and lias thus 
achieved an aTtioilation of the vari' 
ous parts of ihc figure that gives it the spark of human life. He did not 
relate those parts m the statue just os they are in a living model* hut he 
imposed a Tdationsliip upon them which h quite as rangihle as that of 
inoficl. He thufi created a reality analogous In general form to the 
human Ixkdy hut differing from it in ckmenis of order and arfangement 
lacking m the other. From his knowledge of the human figure, limited 
though it was* he ciolved a conception Avhich has life and vi^r in its 
own right. 

The rapid development of Creek sculpture was due to a far-reaching 
and lively curiosity about the human figure which extended lo all its 
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aspects and attributes. A numbor uF AgureSp for instance, repeal an 
attempt to suggest mOkremeng, an example being the Victor)^ of Dtffos 
CFigx 251 }k which v^i^s c;trved about 560 O-C- A conventionalized pose 
was ei'oJfctl in ivhich the kneeling legs are seen in pnolilc while the 
upper pan of the body and the otiistretclicd arms are full-face. As in the 
Hera and the Apollo in Ncav York, the form of the figure is deter- 



FiC- ZfZr —Peiisbus Slaving titi Mkuusa. Metape from Selinunte. 

MtupuiPi, PflJefmiS- 

mined by decorative considerations. It is an akmtciian or figure to sur- 
tnoiint the gable of a temple. TTie incised lines indicating ihe folds 
of the skirt are curved to suggest movement. The upper torso is stylized^ 
reduced to ihc principal volumes of shoulders, breasts and upper ab- 
dc^men, ‘flie face with its projecting cheek bones, bulging eyes and 
archaic smile is sirailarly sMiaed. As in the New? York Apollo^, tha 
hair Is treated as a mass of ringlets in long curls hanging down ova 
the shoulders and reinforcing the neck. 
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yVfttiaic sculpture AViis rtat limited to freestanding figures but obD 
employed relief, chiefly as aichitectural dcconitinn. About >50 fl.C-i the 
metopes of a temple at Selinunte in Sicily ivere can'ed Aviib various 
mvthologieal subyecis, one of them being Perseus Slayujg fJie Aledusn 
while Athena looks on (Fig. 152). M in the Egyptian relief of Seti 
1 (Fig^ the lower piiri of each Jigure appears in pro file and the 
upper part Jji full face. The figures themselves are latlK-r heavy and 
stjuat, the dull faces lacking even the animation of the [Conventional 
archaic smile, LSaturalislic details are stylized, notably the muscles of 
the calves and the hair. The pnibk'm in deeuFative sculpture of this 
type is to aehics-c an integMtinn of its pjttcm svith that of the archi- 
(cctunf. With this end in view, the principal accents of the designs arc 
\ettical to agice with the JLinking rrigl^'ph$H Crowding the figures into 
the available spec tesulted in Pcbcus’ right aim and the Medusa’s 
loft leg both DL’ing shorter than their counteqiarts. The kneeling 
Medusa reproduces the ijpe of the IX-los Victory (Fig. zji), 

ITic average obiier\'tT of today who is accustomed to a natqtalistie 
is-pc of reprcM-ntation may find the bt'aut)* of arelutic sculpture some¬ 
what diiljcu It to perceive. None the less, it is quite considerable. From 
an hisiorie point of view, it is significant as the beginning of a sculp- 
tural tradition that is often considered, and not without some justifica¬ 
tion, as the greatest that ever existed. On the bmadcsi acstitetic grounds, 
it If veals the most vital chamci eristic of artistic creation, the imposi¬ 
tion of rhythm and order upon the chaotic material of human ex¬ 
perience, Furthcimure. it possesses to a high degree the essentially 
sculptiirxil quality of form. It is impossible to sec a good archaic statue 
without sensing thts^ its hulk and tvfighi, the articulation of the forms 
of limbs and torso, the texiune of the inatcritil are all impressed upon 
the ohsert'cr. Hie statue stimulates a desire on his part to feel and 
handle it, to experience tactually the projection of the modeling and 
the planes of the surface, ,'\s an ait of form, this is a test of sculptural 
quality in any style or period and one which proves the intrinsic 
greatm-ss of much archaic art, 

Imvnid the end of the archaic period, a more naturaliaic style be¬ 
came possible by virtue of more extensive observation of the {lumdn 
body, riie S mi ire Deriicoted by EuiJtydikos CFig. 255) was excavated 
from the debris uscti to level off some parts of ilic Athenian Acropolis 
Ccf. Fig. 36) after the city had been sacked by die Persians in 480 b.c. 
Carved between 490 and 480 b.c., it was probably dedicated to Athena, 
h is evident in the figure that adv-ances had been made in naturalistic 
obscrv'ation since the time when the Delian Victory CFlg- 251) was 
carved. Ibis is panicuJarly ime of the way the h(^ is repiescmnd. 
The eye stickci is deciier' the upper lid Ls dcrinitc thickness and 
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seems lo ewer the eychail instead of teing just an incised line on its 
surface. Hie li|w curt'e doivn at the ends instead of up and give the 
face an expiession of sullen willfulness. Ceitain archaic •conventions 
persist, however. The hair is S(yli;£eJ in waves whidi fall tjver the 
shoulders and the drapen- is indicated by siraight parallel lines. The 
upwr arm is attached to ihe body in the ■same arhitrary wav as in 
earlier ivorJi. Even in die head, which appears more naturalistic m 
the rendition of ihe planes of the 
face, the contours of mouth and eyes 
are unbrohen and the sides uf the 
nijse arc condnued upward in a well- 
defined line and turned out to indi- 
caie the intersection of hroiv and 
eye-socket. All of these details arc 
traditional conventions that wer-c re- 
lained in spile of the cli>sc; oWr\-jtion 
of natural appearance evident in the 
imatment of die lips and wcSi IXiubE- 
less they were obtrusive when the 
figure had its original painting, for it 
was Colored as were the majoritv of 
Greet statues. Traces of plychrome 
ornament am still visible on the 
Euthydikos figure and on the mciope 
f rom Selinunte (Fig. 152). 

Hie climax of the archaic style in 
Creek sculpture appears in two 
groups of figures dating firim ahc»ut 
4S<j n.c!. ivhich once occupied the 
pcxLiments of the temple of Aphaia at 
Acgma, Each group represented a 
battle, and the two prokihly por¬ 
trayed incidents in the Trojan War. A Dring W^irritjr from the eastern 
one (Fig* 254) reveals even mmt than the Euthydikos figure the con¬ 
siderable degree c]f knowledge concerning the structure erf the human 
body amassed hv the close of the archaic peiiod. The law of fmntalitv 
Las been discarded and free nonvemeni on both sides of the main a sis 
of the figure and in cither dlrcttion is ptissihle. The muscles are well 
leprvsenW'd though they appear rather hard, a$ they would he in I be 
athletic tspe of figure upon which the sculptor based his ideal The 
greatest degree of naturalism in the statue is seen m the aecuraielv oh- 
sensed proportions of the hodv and the details of muscular and bony 
stmciure. In the head, a number of archaic conventions are stlH t^isrble. 



Fic. ayj.—ScATiiK Diedicat^d dt 
EuTHvnutos, 

Acrapolif i*ltheris. 
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ITic rounded pijnestif tJiu brow and nose are fliitrened out^ intersecting 
in a sharp ridge. The beard is portrayed by a sharp angdlar pR^jt'Ction 
oti which iviAvy indsions indicate the hair. The archaic smib also per^ 
sists, but it IS mudihitl by the shadtJw of tl^e short tnui^it^che to become 
an apprtipriaie giimace of Naiordlistk though many of the details 
of the hguit: ate, it paesesses great unity In design* The sw eeping Oirves 
of the lower side of the body create this unitVi establishing a rhythm 
that begins slowly in the slight curve of the leg, becomes more mpid 
in the body to culminate in the half circle of the helmets and comes in 
a final close in the disk of the shield* The decorative rhvthm of this 



FtCi^ 25^*“DvmG Wajuudh. From the East Pcdimejir^ Temple at Aegina. 
Ciyptodiek^ Mnnkli, 


progression of cuA'es is accenied by I he straight lines and oogulat 
silhouette of the upper edge of the bfidyn 

The archaic statues that haiie been considered all demonscrate the 
lendcnc)^ in Creek art to eliminate consideratjons of space. In the 
earliest statues suth as the Victory' of Delos (Fig. 151^ the thickness of 
the hgiire is obviiirusly cfi-ntndicd by that of the block from which it was 
carv'ed. "ITie sculptor twus thus O'jnsiderably hampered in the dimension 
of depth so he practically eliininated it and designed his figure to be 
seen r^nly from the front. In later figures, such as the Apedio in New 
York CFSg- 3.50) and the Aegina Warrior (Figi 254) the monding off 
of the legs and iirms in the interests more naturalistic teptesenUtion 
IS util]:;;cd by the seulptur to cteaic; a sense of the third dimension 
hut only in so far as it emphasises the moss of the hgures. FurthermoTe, 
this effect is apparent only if the figures are viesved directly from 
front or side; from an angle it ts hardly perceptible- This goes 10 show 
hmv similar the methods of sculpture and architecture were in the 
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Gttel; world. Btxh were on n eonccpiion of form that is iwo- 

dimensionalp ini^olvmg a simplilkaiiqn of space ciirricd to the point 
of eliminating it. It was by this simplification tliai the Greek sculptor 
emphasised the mass and volume of his figures and thus invested 
them with the grandeur and impressiveness apparent from the lime of 
the earliest works. 

By the end of the orchaic periiKl, the ideal of Creek sculpture sv^as 
one characterized bv ^ considerable degree of natuialisniT e\*en though 
ir ivas still cKprcSM.'d by means of many inflexible conventions. In 
subset^uent periods, these convemions disapiiear to some extent, to be 
replaced by others based on eloser uhscnation of naiute but none 
the Jess conventional for that. In the Aegina sculptures, the change 
has already begun to take place as far as the body h concerned even 
though I he general impreision is one of over-hardness. In the period 
subsKjuent to the archaic, knm%n as the transitiDiiah this change ex¬ 
tends IP the face and head as w^ell as to the general proportions of the 
entire hgurc. 

B. The Transitionai_ PiLfuon 

The transitional period in Greek sculpture began about 480 B.c. 
and is generally considered 10 hat-e tasted until 450 a*Ch when the 
Golden Age of Creek art began, Tliie term iransitioriLf] can be used 
in reference to this period only tviih resections against any intpli- 
cation that the art of that time is important only as a connecting link 
between the archaic style itntl that of the Golden Age- ITits is not 
the case^ for tninsitional sculptutc reveals an originality of conception 
and a quality (sf execution which are equal \o those in the works of 
any other peritxl in the historj^ of Greek sculpture in forcefulncss 
of expression. 

A riotablc example of transitional style is tbe bmnze OtdpFii Chfiriotccr 
(Fig- 3.55)+ which from about 47^ B.a TTtc statue is life size and 
w^s part of 0 group consisting tif chariot, driver and horses which com¬ 
memorated a chariot race viclt^r)^ Allhough it %vas erected in honor of 
the accomplishment of one man, it is not a portrait in the exact sense 
of the term. Rather it cmbidies the Uye of aristocratic youth that took 
part in the athletic contests of the day. It is also ivptcal mthet than 
representativ'e in rtivt shotvmg the figure in the mpid movement of ihe 
race but standing talmlv in the charini holding the reins. In the ctm- 
struction of the head, tfiere is a closer approximation to actuality than 
has appeared hitherto, the realUm being beigbtened by ibe colored eye- 
balls and the silver teeth seen benveen the slightly opened Hp. The feet 
and tiic arm are also pottrayed verj' naturaUsticalJy^ as compred with 
aitifaarc works. This naturalism does not detract however, frtmi the 
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unified design of the Ggurc as J whole thai resides in the orgajiicaJly 
related Aolunies of the body and the dccoradve pattern of hair and 
draperies At first glancCp the latter seem to be in regular unvarying 
folds but they are aaually verj* subtly distinguished ffotn each other 

to give interest to the pattern with¬ 
out destroying its simplicity. There 
is still no effort to reveal the body 



Fig. —CHAitiuT&Eii. 

Alllsennij JDefphL 


underneath the draperies. Bdih exist 
as separate enticJcs, although the 
long robe seems to envelop the body 
in contrast to the tightly stretched 
sheaths that represent garments in 
the archaic style tFig^ 

The Jaigest single body of transi¬ 
tional sculpture now existent is that 
which on re decora ted the temple of 
Zeus at OKmpia, finished about 
46a fi.e.; It includes a number of 
figures from the pediments and sev¬ 
eral meta|^>es. In the Fedhpienfj 
CFig+ 256} there was a problem in 
arrangement as well as in excfcution 
of the individual figures^ namely, 
to relate them in such a wav that 
the groups would fit naturally in 
the Rat triangular spare of the pedi¬ 
ments as to both subject and the 
size of the figures. Tlie Olympia 
sculptors solved tliis problem by 
making a g<xl the eentra! figure in 
each petiiment, Zeus in the eastern 
one, which is above in the illustra¬ 
tion, and Apollo in the western one* 
As divinities, they am larger than 
die mortals around them and are 


thus appropriately placed in the 
middle of the pediment from the 
points of view both of design and of the subject matter. They appear as 
arbiters of the contests represented; the eastern pediment is the scene of 
preparadon for the chariot race between Pelops and Oenomaus that was 
to decide the fate of the hirmer as a suiter for Hippodamia, the biter s 
daughter; in the w^esiem one is the legendary battle betwren the Lapiths 
and the Centaurs. At the extreme ends of the pediments are reclining 
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B^res. In the eastern one they symboli'/e ihe mo rivers Alpheios and 
Kladeos which bounded the area in which ihe chariot race was run. In 
[he Western jicdiment there are rieclining feminine figures sn live angles 
representing spectators. Eetvveen the two groups there is a contrast in 



Fig. 2.f6. —Olympia. Temple of Zeus^ Pediment Croups, rotored- 


action, one being quiet and the other violently animated^ Avhieh is 
standard in sub^quent examples of pcdimeniaJ decxiration. In both 
of those ac Oly'mpia, the design as a whole is rather obviously symmet- 
ricalj with a central figure and those on either side balancing each 
other in pose and action. None the less, the individual groups are w'ell 
related to each other to form a unified whole, particularly in the west¬ 
ern pediment w^here the calm figure of Apollo in the center and the 
passively reclining ones in the ends effectively stabilize the movement 
of the struggling groups. 

The Apoih f-ont the W-^esferH PedimeHt (Fig. 257) continues the 
^landing nude male type of the archaic period (Fig. 250) but with cer¬ 
tain changes^ Where the pose of the archaic figure 15 mechanically 
exaetj there is variety and elasdeity in the transitional onct the weight 
resting on the right leg while the left one Is partially relaxed, but with¬ 
out cumpmmising its firmnessn The OljTTipian Apollo also tcveals a 
more extended observation of the muscular structiire of the torso than 
w^s apparent even in the most advanced archaic work CFig- 25^^). An 
athletic ideal is embodied in both the Aeginetan and Olympian figures* 
but the sculptor of the latter avoided the exaggerated hatdness which 
makes the skin of the earlier figure resemble a tanned hide over strips 
pf leather instead of firm flesh covering well-developed muscles. It is 
the latter effect which the sculptor of the Apllo succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing, particularly in the armSp the breast and the horizontal bands of 
muscle across the upper abdomen, h also appears in the head in spits 
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of archaic fonnalisnis in ih^ ringlet!^ of hair, the prorruding eyeballs 
and the unbroken contour of the eyelids- The pbnes of the cheeks and 
mouth merge into each other and the hard intersection of the Forehead 
and eye socket, characteristic of archaic work, has been softened. The 
draperies over ilte right shoulder and left Forearm lie in naturalistic 



Fig, a yy.—A pollo. From the West Pediment^ Temple of Zeus> Olyrnpia* 

Afiwxifn, Otympia. 

folds, althaugh the broad planes and the sharp lines of the edges sug¬ 
gest the earlier, more styli^ methods. There is still something of ngid- 
ness, but It is due here to the architectonic nature of the figure and is an 
important feature of the pttem that welds the details with their inci- 
dental naturalism into integral pns of a larger scheme- TTcrc are certaiii 
eDn%t^ntions that appear in addition to those mentioned above, notably 
the emphasis on the hand that marks the lower edge of the abdomen and 
the continuation of the forehead line in the nose. The former b a 
characteristic that can be observed in well-developed athletic figures 
and is hence a naturalistic convention while the latter was adopted ejuite 
early by the Greeks as an arbitrary feature of beauty. 
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From the eastern pediment at Olympia, the figum symbolizing the 
river Afp/iefoj (Fig. 258^ also brings, oot the increasing natumlisin evi' 
dent in the transidenial period. It is almost identica] m pose with the 
Djing Warrior from Aegina (Fig. 2^4) hut the details reveal many 
points of difference. The btCiist muscles are tendered as soft and pliani 
masses in the Olympia figure rather than as dry^ bard lumps. There is 
also a suggestion that the muscles of the left side are more strained 
than those of the right, a characteristic not found in the earlier figure. 
In both, the long citnes of the lower side of the bodv are contrasted 
with the straight lines forming angles of the upper s^cie^ but this con¬ 
trast is not as obidous in the transitional Avork. The ideal of the sculptor 
was a more naturalistic one than in the earlier periodp and foimal 
abstraction is not so emphasized. 



Fio. From the East Pedimvnir Temple of Zeus, Olympia. 

Museu»i> Olymfsa. 


The sculptural decoration of the temple of Zeus at OIvTtipia included 
twelve canned metopes, six of W'hich were placed over the entrance at 
either end of the cel la. Tlic)^ represented the tivelve bbors of Heracles 
and were very similar in style to the pediment sculptures although prob¬ 
ably a little earlier in date. One of those bbors involved obtaining the 
golden apples of the Hesperides which could be done only w‘ith the aid 
of Atlas, the giant who supported the firmament on his shoulders ac¬ 
cording to Greek mythology. The metope sculpture represents HcraclcSy 
Atlas mad Athena CFig. 259); Heracles bows under the weight of the 
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world S}Tnbolizc?d by the arch itectu nil ctiLablature above the friiae, 
taLing die place of Aiha while the latter obtained die golden apples 
which he is shown huldijig out to the hero. Athena stands behind 
Heracles and relieves the weight on hLs shoulders. As in the pediment 
groups, the design is ardijtectonic, the paramount consideration being 
its decorative reTaiionship to the archiiecture. 'Hie three erect figures 
repeat the vertical accents o£ the i^olonnade below and of the flanking 
ttigU^hs. The modeling is direct and straightfonvard without nianv 
details, for most of these were pin ted on the figur€?s instead of being 
carved. Again comparison with an archaic work such as the metop 
from Selinunte CFig. will reveal the more extensive obsen^ation 
of naturalistic details that characierixes transitional sculpture^ The male 
figures are prtrayed m full profile, ev'en to the eyes which ate no longer 
shown in the front view hut are almost correctly foreshortened. Their 



Fk. 259.—Heuacles, Atlas ano Athexa. Metop ftuio the Temple of 
Zeus, Olympia. Afus^uTit, Olympia. 

heads are angular and somewhiit arcl^k in form, but that of Athena 
has a rounded softness that anticiptes the later style of the Golden 
Age. Very noEable is the masterly design of the figures themselves in 
which broad planes and sharp contours articulate the qf torso, 

limbs and head into a unified whole. ITie draperj- of the female figure 
seems almost naturalistic yet its straight ordered folds are marvclouslv 
simple in arrangement^ the realistic effect arising from subtle sTuiations 
m the details. 
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The incst immediately apparent difFerence between archaic and 
transitional sculpture Is in the rechnique oi representation^ wbkh is 
much more naturalistjc in the later peri^id although still highly con- 
veniionallzed. Less ob^us but of equal importance is the difference 
in content. In the archaic period^ the sculptor Avas chiefly cuncerna] 
with problems of bodily structure and apparance; the content of his 
figures is bom of his effort to express his ideas by a relativdv Umited 
technique. In the transiriunal pericxi, the technical difiiculties that 
beset the earlier sculptor were no longer so numerous, many of them 
having diiiappcared with more extended and clcwr observation of the 
human figure. But with this increased knowledge tliere also came a 
need for more than a mere approximation of the appearance of the 
body. To satisfy this need, the transitional sculptor made a definite 
attempt to suggest personality. In the Olympian Apllo, the elevation 
of the gtxl above the struggling groups around him conveys his superior- 
irv to mortal beings. The Delphi Charioteer likewise stands oblivious 
of the excitement and lunnoil of the rate just run. The ideal unity of 
personality thus suggesied is reinforced by the ideal unity of environ¬ 
ment which makes each figure complete in itself even though part of 
a group, and the idea! unity of time that is achieved by tepresenting 
action at a moment immediately before or after the one of gn^test 
activitv^ In the ChariototT. it Is that just after the conclusion of the 
race; in the east pediment group ai Olympia, it is the one just before 
the race begins. Even in subjects that arc entirely in terms of mov'c- 
ment such as the Discus Thrvnver, which is a well-knowm example of 
transitional sculpture, the instant portrayed Is that in which oppo^ng 
forces are balanced. In each case, the aim of the artist vsas to suggest 
both previous and subsequent aciion and thus attain an ideal unity 
of time. 

With the attainment of an idcallv unified umc, euvironment and 
personality in transitional sculpture, tliere came a seriousness of c.xpres- 
sion and Wring. The Olympian Apollo is alcx>f and dignified, above 
the |>etty dissensions of humanity yet conscious of the importance of 
his position as arbiter. It Is this realization of a profound inner mean- 
mg that IS the most vital point of difference between archaic and transi¬ 
tional figures. The former and sprightly^ their 

faces often animated by the archaic smile; tho latter are heavier and 
almost somber in cxpiession. In the prevailing tenseness of the archaic 
figure, there is an impression of an organism almost mechanical in 
faction; in the transttional figure, the balance of contracted and re¬ 
laxed muscles suggests an inner wall that controls die mechanism. The 
more naturalistic details of the body thus acquire greater meaning in 
that they appear to be the instruments of personality* The whole statue 
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ttus CEDbodies a conc^rpiion which attains nionuiiicJit:ii cfTcci in the 
largc> sijnpic, wcU-ordefed paitem of volumes that uLakes the concep 
tion objective and tangible. It remaincti only [or the Cclden Age to 
give h even greater power by making it abstract. 


C. The Goldex ^\ce 

During the Golden Age of Greece from ^^0 to 400 B.C- the ideals 
that are ouclinL-d and suggested in the art and thought of the archaic 
and imnsitiona] periods ivcrc completely stated. The architectural ideal 

b embodied in the Parthenon, the 
Ercchtheum and the Ptupylaea 
(Figs. ^8^ 39^ 41) all on the Acrop¬ 
olis of Aihcns. In literature, the 
greai tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides were written then* In 
sculpture* Polyideitos and Phcidlas 
produced their masterpieces. Archi¬ 
tecture. drama and sculpture all re¬ 
veal a matured concept of life, a 
philosophy that Itad been formed 
and tested- In the Golden Age, the 
Greek of Athens was sure of himself 
because the traditions of his race 
had been (inniy estahlishcd as valid 
and significant The anistic expres¬ 
sion of those traditions was thus 
complclely integrated and in that 
integration lies the explanation of 
its greabiess. 

In the development from archaic 
through transitional sculpture, die 
changes that haie betm observed 
shoiv the general trend to have been 
toward an ideal that w^as at once 
naturalistic and abstract. In the 
Golden Age that ideal was attained- 
In a copy of a statue can^ed by 
PolykIeilos betiveen 450 and 440 
B.C. of an athlete carn,'mg a spear 
(Fig- a6o) which is known as the Dorj^plioros or Spearbearcr, It b evi¬ 
dent that the sculptor of the Golden Age had mastered the representa- 



Fio. 260 .—'Tiif Donvpijonos. 
After Folykleitos. 
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don of the human Rgure. The posc^ in which the weight rests entirely 
on the light leg while the left one is relaxed^ h ihai of taking a forward 
step, an elfect [hat results from emphasizing the slight variatian betiveen 
the two legs that is apparent in the Olympian Apollo CFig- ^57?' Tlie 
arms are also differentiated^ the right one being inactive while the left 
holds the spear. The head is turned slightly to the rightr the contour of 
tlie skull being revealed by the tight, closely adhering ringlets of hail* 
The deep eye sockets enclose the eyeballs and the ijp[)er lids overlap 
the loAver ones at the outer end instead of forming an unbroken con¬ 
tour. These details together with others such as the indication of the 
muscles and veins show an extensive and rather accurate knowledge of 
human anatomy. 

The muscles are well developed as vvould be expected in a statue 
of an athlete^ although ihcir pmtninence may be due to the fact that 
the Doryphoros as here represented is not tlie original hut a Roman 
copy, Jt is from such copies that most of what is known today about 
the work of the great Creek sculptors is derived, the originals having 
long since disappeared. Tlic^sc copies vary in quality* dc|>ending upn 
the skill of the copyist^ but at best they are only approximations of the 
originals. According to contemporary descriptions, this ^py the 
Doryphoros, which was found in the palaestra or athletic field at 
Pompeii and is now in the Naples Museum, repKKiuccs the principal 
characteristics of Polyklcitos' figure though some details^ such as the 
muscles* bear traces of Roman style* The conventional heavy Hand 
below the abdomen is very prominent and a1.so the breast muscles. 
Throughout, the form of the muscles is well oliscri^ed and pm|>erly 
rebted to the movement of the body. To this relationship is due, in 
part at least, the impreadon of life in the statue, hut even more does it 
come from the design as a whole. The right leg and arm are l>oth 
straight, but the arm hangs limp while the leg plays a functional part 
in sustaining the weight of the body. On the left side, both arm and 
1 ^ are bent, hut there it is the arm that is Functional, llie rhythm of 
this balanced cross-relationship of tense and relaxed muscles is empha¬ 
sized by the contrast bt^tw^een the lowered shoulder on the right side 
and the sllghdy raised left one. The result is to suggest that the figure 
has perfect freedom of movement. At the same time, its poUe is assured, 
for the center of balance of the figure as a whole lies within its owm 
mass, the vertical axis that indicates it passing along the inner side of 
the right leg. 

In the Dory-phoros it is evident that many of the problems of natuml- 
isttc Tepresentation of the human figure had been solved. The increased 
knowli^ge of bodily structure that made this possible brought with it 
not only greater realism but also an intensified awareness of the ideal 
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r^uir^jnent^ of o work of art. This was sci forth by Polykidtos in a 
book called The Canon, meaning a rule, in which he gave the propor¬ 
tions of the l^jiy^phoros as those of the ideal male figurCr Character- 
istimlly enough, these proportions are based on nmthcmjtical relation¬ 
ship^ just as in the Disric icitipic. Thus in addition to the organic 
connection bt^ttvc'Cn the difFerent parts of the b<xiy and the general 
solidness and sense of weight, the bodily elements are oommens-urates 
of a mathematical ratio, '['he head is oneiseventh the height of the 
whole body, a heavier proportion than in citlicr archaic or transitional 
figures where the ratio was one to ten and one to eight respectively. 
Similarly, the si^es of all the details are determined by a fixed ratio, 
I he tinil being one of thtjse details, such as a finger or a hand. 

The main chameteristic^ of fifth century^ sojlpture of the Golden 
Age appeal r in the Dory photos; but as a Roman enpy, it stands to reason 
that its effect must vary^ to some extent fn^m that of the onginaL One 
thing w^hich the copyist introducedp for example^ is the tree stump be¬ 
side the right leg. This he was forced to do lor the sake of strengthening 
the siaine. which is of marble^ Without it, the legs of brittle stone 
would have broken under the weight of the body. TTiis same consid¬ 
eration led to insertion of the bar between the right arm and the hip. 
The heavy muscles have already been mentioned as a possible exag¬ 
geration by the copyist- It is manifestly impossible ihrough such 
examples to judge die full effect of the stvle nf the Golden /\ge; for 
this Diiginals must be had- 

The most impressive Greek originals of the Golden Age are the 
sculptures which were once on the Parthenon In Athens (Figs. 3.9, 40)- 
There were groujis in both pediments CFig. 29), a continuous frieze 
around the outside of the celu wall and figures in high relief on each 
metope. The pediment Rgufi^s were prokihly carved between 438 and 
433 a.c.H the others being a little earlier. The subjects nf all the sculp 
lures were related in some way to Athena, in w^hom the Parthenon 
was dedicated. Tlie east pediment reprtTkmied her birth and the western 
one her cnnicst with PoscEdnn fnt the sponsorship of the city of Athens. 
The frjc/c portrayed the Panathenaic Procession whiuh ascervded the 
nx:ky slopes of the Acropolis once evury^ hmr years as a part of the 
ceremonies attendant upon the rene^val of the sacred pepios or robe 
woven by the maidens of ihe city which enshrouded the ancient wnoden 
image of Athena in the treasury of the temple^ The metopes were 
devoted tn various mytIiok>gical subjects, com hats between gpds and 
giants, Greeks and Amazons and La piths and Centaurs, V^ery little of 
this sculpture remains on the Pardicnoop much of it having been placed 
in the Rntish \ 1 useum by Lord Elgin. MLtFi.v nf the figures were badiv 
damaged by the cxplrjsion that nearly demolished the building in 16S7 
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and attempts previous to Lord Elgin's to loucr the pedimeni sculptures 
resulted in irrepsfable damage to them. 

Thc mind that conceiveJ the decoration of the Parthenon was that 
of PheidiaSj an artist whose genius was recognized by nearly all the 
writers of ancient times. Linder his direclwn, the embellishment of 
Athens took place between 449 iind 434 B.c.p to w^hich purpose the 
funds of the Athenian Naval Cunltdenicv had been diverted by 
Pericles. His w^ the ruling spirit in tho multitude of artists including 
Iktinos and Kallikrates, the architects of the Parthenon^ and the numer¬ 
ous ^ulptors who actually cur^^ed the figures that decorated iL A noted 
sculptor himself^ Pheidias' contribution to the sculptured omanveni of 
the Parthenon wus apparently only the ivory and gold statue of Athena 
that stood in the cella (cf. Fig. 40), but there can be no doubt that 
the conceplion of everj' figure on the building was his even if he did 
not e;tccute thcni witli his osvn hands. 

In the eastern pediment was a group rcprtseniJng the birth of 
Athena. As in the Olympia group of the eharioi race, setting and time 
were indicated by syml^lic figures, the event taking place at dawn 
on Mount Olympus. At the left end of the pediment, the horses of 
the sun rise out of the ocean as those inf the setting moon sink below^ 
the waves at the right end. Immediately beside the horses of die sun 
is a reclining male figure (Fig, 261) which is usually known as 
TheseuSp the Athenian hero, but is more plausibly identified as a 
symbol of Alount Olymj^uSp the dwelling place of the gods, lighted by 
the cays of the rising sun. In this figure is summed up all that had 
been achieved by earlier periods in the representation of the male body. 
Tlie muscles are portrayed by the Polyklcitan conventions as in the 
three horizontal hands across the breast, stomach and abdomen. How¬ 
ever, the muscles of Polykleitos" figures are somewhat dry^ and exag¬ 
gerated as is natural in an athletic t\pe. In the Mount Olympus, the 
muscles are clearly indicated and tficir Funedon is well understexx], 
but the over-statement noticeable in the earlier styles is avoided. They 
are pliant and Bexihle; the skin and the firm, resilient flesh hav-e defi¬ 
nite thickness instead of being hard and thin like a tanned hide. The 
ideal portrayed is that of a prfectly developed man in contrast to the 
Polykleitan concept, which is that of a perfectly trained athlete. The 
figure is seated on a stone covered with a drapery ilral falls in highly 
naturalistic folds; its welUaggested texture forms a fine contrast with 
the smooth firm flesh of the man. The head, in spite of Ils damaged 
condition, reveals many of the same characteristics obsen^ed in the 
Doryphoros. Its proportion to the total height of the bodv is about one 
to seven. The hair clings closely to the skull, clearly rct'caling lU con¬ 
tour and emphasizing its mass. The nose continues the line of the 
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brms' according to the Grtsk concept of beaut y+ The eye rests in its 
socket and the upper lid slightly overlaps the lower one at the ouicr 
end. xAs in the body, the mtdeltng of the planes of die cheek and 
mouth is realistic without being merely rcprescnEative^ Again Lhere is 
a carefully studied balance of movement resulting in a state of perfect 
poise. The facial expression is qukt and impersonalr for in fifth-ccnittry 
Greek art the face and head were not eniphasizcd as expressive eW 
ments but were considered as contributory tu an efTect created by ihc 
entire body. The sense of serene reprise in the Mount Olj^npus comes 
from the figure as a Avhole and would be as pwerful even if the head 
w^erc missing. 

The dirce female figures on die riglit side of die east pdimeni of 
the Parthenon CFig- abz]) bear out the generalization concerning the 



Fig. z6z+—Thh Threk Fatms. From the East Pediioent of the Parthenon. 

Brrtidi LoTitk^ii. 

Mount Ol>TTipus. Thev represent the Thres fates who were belieT.'cd 
bv the Greeks to be present at every birth. Ah the heads arc missing, 
yet It is doubtful if their presence would have made the figures any 
more impressive for, as m ntosl Greek ait, the concept of the whole is 
implied in the rhythms of the parts. There is a carefully studied con¬ 
trast of movement in the group; the figure to the left is about to rise; 
the middle one has just turned low'ard her and the third is still in 
complete repose. TTiis movement is a factor in the composition of the 
pediment group as a wholes a movement w^hich rtdated the outer figures 
to the central group of Zeus and Athena. It docs not detract in the 
slightest from me compactness of the group itself or the unity of the 
individual figures* lids last Ls due to two factors, the lofty concirption 
of the figures diemselvcs as physical entities and the complete harmony 
between that conception and the arrangement of the draperies. T hese 
arc in many folds and at first glance seem very naturalistic, but examh 
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nation will i^vcal them to have been disposed Jn a very subtle pttem. 
This IS formed by the numerous fdlck and is of great interest in its 
pwn right but is none the less subordinated to the bodies undernealh* 
This is seen in the way that the simplicti;y or complexitj' of the folds 
is determined by the functioiral importance of the part of the body 
covered^ Over the legs the folds ate broad, giving way lo smooth planes 
over the knees and becoming quite involved over the thighs and abdck- 
men. The breasts ate indicated by plain surfaces in contrast to the 
sivirJs between them. The forms themselves are ne^^er obscured by the 
drapery but lather are made more clear through them, just BS a subordi- 
naie theme played in counterpoint against a major one in a Bach fugue 
results in their mutual enrichment. In addi[ion to their function of 
clarifying the structure of the figures, the draperies also sen^e to estab¬ 
lish die three-dimensional volumes of the bodies, their curved lines 
leading inei-itably id a sense of definite and solid mas& beneath. Hic 
whole group is a masterpiece of effective detail, handled in such a way 
that it gives chanicter and weight to a bruidd and comprehensive idea 
without losing its own individuality. 

And what of ihe Ixxlies themselves? A Famous sculptor is reported 
to have said when he first saw the Three Fates, “They look as if they 
were modeled on human bodies, but where is one to find such bodies?'' 
This w*as just the impression the sculptor wished to give^ of beings in 
humiin form but without the individual and accidental imperfections 
that characterize mortal bodies. IF the gcxls can be represented as 
humans^ they must have forms of surpassing beautidealized^ This 
the Parthenon sculptor fcalij:ed and his statues of tbe gods represent 
an ideal of the human figure which could exist only In the minds of 
men, never in mortal flesh. It was for this re 4 i 50 n that the wTiiers of 
antiquity called Polvkleitos the sculptor of men and Phcldias the sculp¬ 
tor of gidS( for In tire figures of the latter they beheld the embodiment 
of all the characteristic^ of the jx-rfect physical beauty which they 
Imagined the gods to posses?;. 

Even in their prvscmt conJilion, tlie figuirs of the Tl^iec Fates con¬ 
vey the impression oF sublime repose that characterizes all the great 
sculpture of the Csdden Age. The heads doubtless contrihuted to this 
impression originally. WTiife no original by Pheidias exists to prove 
this, a marble head, copied from that of a bronze statue by Pheidias 
known as the Ath^tia Letmrm (Fig. 165)^ gives weight to such a sup¬ 
position. 1 he original figure was erected on the Athenian .^\cro|>o 1 is 
as a memorial by the colony from Lemnos. That it was celebrated for 
its beauty m cUissic aiuic^uity Is indicated by a passage in Lucian peals’ 
ing it particularly for the outline of the head> the delicate modeling 
of the cheeks and tbe finely proportioned nose. All of these character- 
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Fig. 263.—Ueabof Tut Atkrsa Lemma. Mter Pticulias. 
Afitstfo Ctiico, 
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istics appear in the marble hcadp ’^vhich b m ihc Municiiial Museum 
at Bologna in even though ii is a Riiman copy* T he details of 

canstruciion are similar to those oF the Mount Olympus frum the ea^i 
pediment of the Partl^cnon, The austere espression is an mtegml part 
of the classic ideal embodied in ihe figure. In its iinpcrscinality there 
is something of the same sense of powerful abstract force that is cy\- 
dent in the Parthenon and informs the lines of Sophocles' Oedipus 
TKcx with such awful ineiining. 

To return now to the soilpture of the Parthenon itself, the style of 
the metones is someivhat less advanced than that of the pediment 
figures. They %vere executed at an earlier date, probably hadng been 
begun at ihc same time as the building Itself in 448 b.cl The example 
illustrated CFig- -f»4) is dmse on the south side and represents a 



fia. 164,—Lapith Battcinc a Cektauil Meiope from the Parthenon- 
British jMiiseiint, L£>»doii. 

I^piih Binding a Cenlaitr^ Tlie figures are radier dr>' and hard^ the 
style being one that would be expected of men trained in the manner 
of the transitional pcrkjd^ Tliesc characteristics are seen diiellv in the 
irratrncnt of the muscles, for the head of the Lipuh is not unlilic that 
of the Mount Olvinpus (Pig- 261) ^bc cast j^imont. The designs 
of the best metopes represent a considerable advance over the some¬ 
what inelastic formulas employed for similar purposes in earlier periods. 
The violent action of the figures is kept %vithln the limits of the mcEope 
space by the vertical left ami of tlKr Lapith and the empbadc cumc of 
the CvntaurV rump^ The figures am so arranged as to make babneed 
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geomcirical forms which clarify ihc irlation^ihip iKawt'cn them. Such 
the piirpt>sc of the parallel between the outMTi-tchtid arms and ihe 
angle formed hy ihc Lapirh s fight kg to support ihc C^niaar s weighu 
The relief is high in order that the figures might not be o^'erwhelmed 
by the masusive architectural setting and that ihcj- might readily be seen 
from the ground. 



iriG. 165,—HunaMWEN. Frieze. Piffthfuaru 


The frieze that once surrounded the outside of the cella was prob^ 
ably earned between 4^1 and 458 b.c. The greater part of it was rc- 
moied by Lord Elgin when the pediment figures were taken down and 
is now in the British Museum In London ^ It feprescjned the Pan- 
athenaic Prcx:ession and bcga.n ov^cr the west end of the cella with a 
group of iK^TScmm and charioteers, the victors in the Panalhenatc 
Games that were a prt of the ceremony. Htc procession mosses east¬ 
ward along the sides. The rulers of the city, priests and musirdans, and 
the sacrificial animals appear in different grfiups. while over the east 
end of the Celia are the maidens who wove the pcpios. the magistrates 
and seated figures Tcprescnting the gxis. 

The frieze is can-cd in hw relief (Fig. 165), the figures projecting 
n little more from the Ixickground at the top of the band than at the 
bottom. This was necessary because they were illuminated from hcloiv 
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by hgbi which came beiwecn ihc columns of ihe perisiyk, and the 
lower part of the frieze projected less than the upper part In order not 
to cast nbsojring shadows on it. Ln the itlustration^ the lighting is in¬ 
correct because it is from above, thus creating an effect tjuite different 
flt^m I he one intended, for certain dciaih arc ovc^prtjmincnt, such as 
the veins of the horses belly. The maximum projection of the objects 
represented is not more than about ttvo and one-quarter inches^ yet 
there is a pronounced effect depth, h is sunieient, for example, to 
make the spaiiol relationship of the liarse and the man behind it quite 
plausible. This was managed by cim'ing the relief in a ^rie& of reced¬ 
ing planes which arc not prallel but arc cut at very slight angles to 
each other, Tltis rdincmenE is so slight as to be hardly perceptiblcp yet 
combined with the extraordinarily delicate modeling of the figures it 
sert^es to establish them as thfetMJimensional forms which seem to have 
a depth much greater than their actual fenv inches. 

Anotltcr characierisiic of the frieze b the uniform level of the lieads 
throughout^ ivhcther the figures arc standing or scaud. This principle 
of dcTsign b known as isocephalimi and k is invoked here as an archi¬ 
tecturally decorative n^cjiiia-mcnt. The figures on horseback arc thus 
smaller than the standing ones, but so well is the frieze as a whole com- 
jxjscd and so convincing is each figure in itself that the disparities in 
size are not at all prominemt^ In the same way. the smjillness of the 
horses in rcbtionshtp to the human, figuics is hardly notice<l in the effect 
of the f rie/.c as a whole. 

1 he date of the frieze midway between the metopes and the pedi¬ 
ment figures explains the style which is somewhat more advanced than 
I ho former and less sir ihan the liitier. Nor is it uniform thmughoutp 
NUggt“sting that a number of sculptors ivorktd nn it, limy were prob- 
ablv men !>F let^'azr talent than dioso who executed the more prominent 
pediment figures and the style is definitely related to that of the pre¬ 
ceding T\\k figure U> the left (E-ig. ^165) is reminiscent of the 

Polykleitan C4mun in pose, but the mideling of tbe muscles b rather 
hard and the abdominal convention quite pitiminent. The somewhat 
exaggeraitd swing of the hips reveals the hand of an imitiucr of Poly- 
kleitos raiher than a sculpior %vho w^as hb equal in originaliiv, ITic two 
figures to the right shoiv an arcliaic persisiciice in the full-front vie^v 
of the €yc in a profile head. There are, hfiwcver, sf>me natumlbiic 
details such as the rough beard stubble on the older mans face, the 
veins im the stomach and legs of the horse and the leg muscles of the 
figure iQ the left. 

The naturalistic detaibthat occur in the figures of the frieze might lead 
to the conclusion that the aim of the entire ivt>rt was to achiev'e a pho¬ 
tographically realbuc portrayal of the procession. E^ut this could not 
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have been the case, for there no reference anyiv'lierc in it to ihe im¬ 
pressive setting in which it took place. Tlie background is quite pbin 
although it would seem lo hav^e lieen quite appmprijie to represent the 
Acropolis itself and the vTuious buildings on it in order lo identify the 
event. This would have betm directly contrary to the udsh of the de- 
signer^ however^ whose intention was to create an ideal representation 
of the ceremony by which the city raid homage to Us divine ptroness 
rather than a concrete and specific illustration of it. 

Even in portraiture which would logically be corisidered as one form 
of art in which sped tic and realistic demenTs should predominate, the 
tireek did not vary' from the imprsonal 
idealisrn of the Parthenon sculptures. 

When Kresilas created a ponraii of 
Pencks (Fig^ sM). the result was not 
a record in bronze of the wav the great 
Athenian statesman actually looked, 
even though certain prsonal traits arq 
suggested such as the slight tilt of the 
head and the full sensuous lips. The 
statue is rather an ideal embodiment of 
the powerful personality^ that made 
Athens the foremost city of the Greek 
world for a feiv brief years in the Jiflh 
century. The original bronze figure no 
longc^VxIsts but there arc several copies 
in stone such as the one illustrated, 
w hich is in the British Museum in Lon 
don. Although Pericles was well p;ist 
middle age when the ponrait rvas made. a66.—P^fiia-Es. /\fter 

about ^140 n.c.p the creases and w rinkles Kresilas- 

thill Wfnild nonnally appear in the face grifhlt M«jnip«, 
are ab^^jnt. Such indhidual accidents of 

apixfarance were omitted by the artist in order to emphasize the ideal 
qualities he wishe<| to suggest. It is not a porlnxit of Pericles the man as 
much as it is the representation of (Reticles the sintesman. The idea for 
which he stood was more impartani lo the sculptor than the Incidental 
facts of the ivay he looked. 

The impersonal idealism seen in the Parthenon sculptures and ihe 
portrait of Pericles is ihe outstanding characteristic of sculpture during 
the Grdden Age. The nature of the ideal embodied is suggested in the 
sixth book of Plato's RepjJjJic; ‘"Painters must fix their eves on perfect 
truth as a perpetual standard of reference, to he conicmplated with the 
minutest caren before diey proceed to deal with cufihly canons about 
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things btauiiful/' This conception of the artist's aims accounts fot 
many chajacEcrisdcs of fifth-centurj^ art. The b^ckgtoiincl is OinllEcd 
from rhe Parihenon frieze to avoid suggesting the specific setting in 
time and space ^vhich would rob it {>f ideal unity. Similarly the free 
figures of the pedEments, and such works as the Lemnian Athenap are 
impersonal and self-containedp for the establishment of an}^ relation¬ 
ship between them and thtir surroundings or the obsen^er would de¬ 
stroy the Sense of integrated^ self-sufficient personality that gives them 
ideal significance. TTie reason that the unity of frieze and free-stand¬ 
ing figurc^s alike would be destmyed hy any reference to background 
and surroundings is that such reference would introduce an element 
of the specific which by its very presence would imply the existence 
of its oppo5ite^ namely» the indefinite. It has been |iointed out beforCp 
in disaissing Greek aechitectiire and in the ojicning remarks concern- 
ing Greek sculpturCp that one of the most fundamental eharacteristics 
of the Greek temperament was its abhorrence of the indefinite. Reality 
consisted only in what could be grasped by the senses^ in the concrete 
and the langiblep But even what osuld be seen was not real if it im¬ 
plied something that ermid not be seen. Thus the neutral background 
of the Parthenon frieze^ with its avoidance of any suggestion of back- 
ground^ also awids suggesting the existence of spaccp for it exbts as 
stone rather than as a portinyal of setting. The result is a unity which 
is ideal because it did not and could never have existed, hut which is 
none the less expressed entirely in terms of concrete expefience. 

The value placed by the Greek upon cxincreteness as a proof of 
validity is exemplified by the concept of death revealed in the grave- 
Slones or funereal slelae of the fifth and fourth centuries. One of the 
finest is in the National Museum in Athens^ the Hegeso Stele (Fig. 
267), tvhlch is named froin the w^omau in whose memory^ it was 
creeled. She is represented as looking at her jewels in a box held by 
the maid w'ho stands before her. The style is that of the fifth century 
though snme%vhai later than the Parthenon figures. The execution is 
less sophisticated than in the Parthenon ^iculpturcs for the artist was 
not one of the great figures of the Golden as can be seen in the 
clumsily articulaEcd wrists and the very summary^ modeling of the anus. 
TTie bodies have something of the maturity seen in the more monu¬ 
mental works of the ptrirxi but the eves are represented in the full- 
front view rather than in profile. The draperies are treated in a manner 
more characteristic of the later fifth century, being of wmc thin and 
clinging material that falls in minute folds and clearly indicates the 
bodies undcrneaib. The design is in brtjad and sweeping curveSr particu¬ 
larly fine details being the beautiful chair of the miiitress and the 
subtle line of the robe hanging from the maid's shoulders. The figure 
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of Hcgeso is not e portmit but an ideal somewhat like that of the 
Athena Lemnla. 

There is no suggestion in the side of the idea that death means the 
end of mortal life. In fact, there is no suggestion of deatli. at all. Hegeso 



is represented in an act which was normal lo her everyday life and 
has no rcfetence to the fact that it is ended. This eoncepdon is one 
w^hich makes objeedve die statement that the philosophy of the Greek 
carried him to the mouth of the tomb and no Farther. Reality for him 
was that which rxmld be grasped by the senses; before the great in- 
definilc void of death, he was pow^erless. Thus in the eleventh book 
of the Odyssey when Odysseus attempts to oomfoTt the shade of Achilles 
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by telling him that he is a prince among the dead^ the latter replies, 
''S/ay, speak not comfortably to me of death, oh great Odysseus. Rather 
would I live on ground as the hJtcllng of anodier, with a landless man 
w^ho had no great livelihood, than Isear sway among all the dead that 
be departed;' Occasionaliy the idea of death is symbolized as tlie de¬ 
parture on a journey with fricntls saying farewell, but the subject is 
treated with great restraint. Xhere is never the bitter grief or cloying 
sentimentality that ap^vears so often in the Funereal art of bter pertods. 

In the Golden AgCir the de^'elopment that began in the archaic period 
and continued through the transitional one reached its climax, llie 
stiff mechanicaJ figures of the sixth century^ acquired greater weight 
and the ability to move in the early years of the fifth and then became 
the supplet quiedy reposing ones of the Golden Age. With the changes 
in appearance of the %ures, there went a corresponding change of mien 
and bearing. The rigid tension of the anohaic figure in Neiv York 
(Fig. ayo) gives way tn a sense of stem force in the Olympian Apollo 
(Fig. 157) which in turn is replaced in the iMount Olympus (Fig. 261) 
by a quiet repose that makes the strength of the figure seem the greater 
for not being explicit. Ffercin lies the greatness of sculpture in the 
Golden Age, that it gives final and definitive form to the ideals that 
ate only suggested in the previous periods. Where the archaic and 
transitional sculptors could portray only in part the beauty of which 
they dreamed, the sciilptor of the Golden w^as able to reveal it m 
all its glory. Of the great ivory and gold statue of Zeus by Pheidias m 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, Dio Chrysostom said, "No one, having 
seen it; will conceive him otherwise thereafter." This is true of all great 
art and is the secret of the ccmissstent greatness of the sculpture of the 
Golden Age. The subjects therein repftsented are given ideal form, 
and they cannot be conceived in any other. 

The lofty idealism of the Golden Age could not last indefinitely. 
Before the close of the fifth century, the spiritual fabric of Greek 
thought, which was b^sed on belief in an established order rm^ealed 
from time to time by the gods, was being weakened^ Two factors were 
responsible for this^ the materialistic thought of the Sophists on the 
one hand, and :be abstraction tjf deity into moral order by Plato on 
the other. Coupled with these was the influence of naturalistic thought 
culminating in the scientific method of Aristotle. MorcovcTt the self- 
assumnee of the Athenians, which bad been such a vital factor in estab¬ 
lishing the cultural and political supremacy of their citVj had been 
badly shaken by the defeat of their armies at Syracuse in 411 b.c, and 
the destruction nf the fleet in 407 b.c,; it was completely broken by the 
final victory' of Sparta at the close of the Peloponnesian \Var in 404 b.c. 

The net result of all these influences ^vsi^s the inviasion of the isolated 
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Athenian civilizaticiii, which had reached iis climax in the Golden Age, 
by new and previously unconsidcicd ideas. The old culture had been 
founded on Wlief in divine authority and that authority had been 
questioned. It was no longer valid in interpreting life and exj^rimicc. 
Its place was taken by the mode of thought embodied in the philosophy 



Fic. J&8.— PAIONIOS, VicToRV. Mioenm, Olympia. 

of Euripides, Plato and Aristotle, world wide in scope rather than arbi- 
tiarily restficred lo Athenians oi even to Crwls. o of thought 

which shattered the complacent isolation in which the Golden Age had 
taken form. The basis of tliis mode of thought was not divine rewb- 
lion but the study of man and nature. Olw’ioosly the art of the 
culture could not give adctjttate expression to such ideas, and modifi* 
cations of it appear even before the end of the £fth century. lnsic.id 
of the austere impersonality of Sophocles, there b the pathos and sytH’ 
pthy for human suffering of Euripides, who interprets the myths of 
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the old beliefs in the light of human nature M it is repealed by experi' 
enoe. A similar change oecruts m sculpture. The marvelous descriptive 
technique of the Parihenori figures is utilized no Icmger to render 
objective a concejJlion of ideal physical and moral beauty but as an 
end in itself. The figures arc still ideal, it is true, but the ideal itself 
is on a less elevated plane. 

An example of late fifth-century' sculpture which indicates the bc' 
ginning of many of these changi^ i& the ^wike or Victory' of Pdiofrios 

(Fig. 268), erected at Olympia 
about 4z^ B,c. It represents a 
winged feminine figure, borne down 
from the sky on the back of an 
eagle, the bird of Zeus^ and about 
to come to rest upon a tall pedestal. 
The advances made in realistic rep- 
tesentation during the ccniuty and 
a quarter that separates this figure 
in time from the archaic Victory of 
Delos CFig. 2^1 5 are obvious. But 
the V^iCiory' of Paionlos also repie- 
senis a change from the methods of 
mithfifih-ceniury^ sculpture, particu- 
iarly in the treatment of drapery* 
In the group of the Three Fates 
CFig. the robes are of a thick 
and hea^y substance falling in care¬ 
fully arranged folds and with an in^ 
dividuality independent of the 
bodies they cover even though con¬ 
tributory to their effect. In the later 
figure, the drapery is thin and rrans- 
parentp hardly concealing the body 
at alb The covered right leg is as 
carefully modeled as the exposed 
left one, with only an occasional 
ridge to indicate the robe* 

A little later than the Victoiy of 
Paionios are the reliefs which once formed a balustrade around the 
small Ionic temple of Wingless Victory on the Athenian Acroplis. 
Ciirvcd about 410 b,c. The one illustTaKcd shows an attendant Victory' 
tying her sandal (Fig. 269). As in ihc free-standing figure by PaionioSi 
the drapery is tbin and transparent. It clings to the bodvr rev'ealing it In 
every dctiiih but without the motivation of rapid movement which 
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explains the similar ilTcct in the other stiitue. This is not realistic art 
any more than that of the Parthenon pediments; the sheerest material 
wHII not reveal the form it covers as it does in this lelief ^vhefe ihe efiect 
is as arbitrarily planned as that of the draperies [jf the Three Fates, 
The difference between the Nike relief and the Parthenon figures is 
in the ideal which the sculptor sought to express. In place of majestic 
repose^ there is the simple act of tying the s^mdah Such a subject is noi 
appropriate to monumcnEal treatmciU and the sculptor wisely refrained 
from atCempEing it^ Instead, he gave full expression to his own delight 
in masterv' of the technique by which solid snme is made more 
ephemeral than the Bnest silhp completely ret^ealing the charming* 
gracefully poised figLEte, No longer docs the obscn'Cr breathe the rarefied 
aimE>splrere of Ohinpus for here is no goddess hut a human being. The 
Victory tying her sandal represents rmt an ideal of di^nnity but ratlier 
a divinely beautiful morfah 

D. The Fourth CEPtrunY 

During the fourth century^ the ideals expressed in Greek sculpture 
continue to change akmg the lines suggested by Hie Victory^ of Paionios 
and the relief of the Victory' tying her sandal %vhen they arc compared 
with earlier works. To the ideal and abstract beauty nf the fifth cen- 
turv* there succeeds a beauty which is nearer to that of physical reality. 
Gracefulness of form and the expression of emotion are the sculptor's 
aims. In achieving these airns^ the hiimon model is followed more 
closely and the ligures Ixwme more natural isEic and less formalized. 
.‘\s one critic has remarked, '"In the fourth century, the gods descend a 
little from OKinpus and become more like human beings.'^ 

Two sculptors are outstanding in the first half nf the fourth ceiitury\ 
Praxiteles and Skoj>as, Btrth were celebrated in their own time for 
figures which, widely divergent in character as they are. exempUfy the 
twq tendencies in fiiufth-century’ art noted above. Of the work by the 
two men. It is easier to form a definiEe opininn of Praxiteles from ex¬ 
isting monumenis, for a statue of HcrwEcs CFigs. ly"** 2.7O by him W'as 
found in the ruins of the temple of Hera at Oljmipia. It was carved 
about 550 B,c, The E lermes is unique as tlie only existent statue known 
to be by the hand of one of the great Greek sculptors, it having been 
surely identified as PrasiTelcs' work by a chance reference in the guide¬ 
book that Pausanias wrote about his travels in Greece during the xnd 
cenuiry^ A.n. h is of marble and represents the god Hermes carrying 
the infant Dionysos on his left arm. The child Is reaching for some 
object, probably "a bunch of grapes which Hermes held in the missing 
right hand, Tire legs ivcrc both btoken below the knee and have been 
restored, hut the right foot is original. 
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The pose is like that of fifth-ccuttiry standmg figures CFtg. 
bm the right hip is thrsiwn out^ cri'ing the bodv ^ broad S-ciin^e some¬ 
times referred to as the curt'e of Praxiteles. The body itself is not as 
heiiA^ as in the fifth’Ceiitun^ tj'pe, the proportions of limbs, torso and 
head being considerably ligltier. With this change in the general pjO’ 
portions of the figure, there appears a method of modeling which is 
also different from fifth-centurj' practice. In I>^th styles the flesh is 



Fiq. i7Ci .“PRAXITELES. Hep-mes. OiyiHjwjj. 

reprcscnicd by planes that merge into each other to create an effect of 
roundness. In fifth-century figures (Fig. afii) these planes are relatively 
le^v in number and contmsied in direction. In die fourth century they 
are much more numerous and merge into each other almost imper¬ 
ceptibly. The result is an impression of teal Ut^h translated into stone 
rather than an abstraction of that impression as in the earlier style. 
In other ^vords, the sculptured figure is beginning to approximate the 
appearance of the model instead of attaining to a scif-sulflcicnt identity*. 
Where the older sculptors caused flesh lo become marble. Praxiteles 
caused marble to become flesh. 

The head (Fig* ^70 teveals other chaiaecerlsiics of Praxiteles' style. 
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Prominent among these is the oval skuh U‘iih a strongly ciir\^ed out¬ 
line tapering toward the chin. The hair is Teprestnted by rough, inegu- 
lar masses which simulate the effect of short curly locks, their texture 
contrasting with that of the smooth lustrous skin, Tlse eyes arc narroviv 
the upper lid projecting so that the glance seems to fall, although k 
is cleOTly not directed tmvard any definite object. In the resulting effect 
of dreamy conScmplation, there is no specific cmoiioni The modeling 
of the lips and cheeks is extraordinarily delicate and complex, creating 
an arresting impmssion of physical leaJity. The not« continues the line 
of the brow^ which is dividetl horizon¬ 
tally by a deep crease, both conventions 
of the classic ideal of beaut v. The sense 
of tc.xture which makes the figure so 
convincingly real is also evident in the 
draper)' over the tree trunk which is 
very carefully studied. It possesses an 
individuality of its tswn yec does not 
detract from the more important human 
figure, the smooth Btsh acquiring 
greater effectiveness by contrast with its 
involved folds. 

All of these details combine to create 
an impression of objective reality that 
more nearly approximates that of the 
living model than any figure which 
has been hitherto considered. It is as if 
a body of transcendent physical beauty 
had been iransmuted into an imperish¬ 
able medium while retaining all its 
proper qualities. In the serene detach* 
fnent of the figure there is almost the majestic tepose of the Parihcnon 
figures, but the loftv remoteness of the fifth centu^ has ^ne. Austerity 
has been replaced ty a more immediately appealing bodily comeliness, 
vigor by graceful languor. The Praxitelean ideal is not one of an inner 
spirit that informs the body w'iih meaning hut one of physical grace¬ 
fulness. 

The Hermes was one of Praxiteles^ minor wnrliS. It is not mentioned 
by any of his contcmpniries, although a number of his other statues 
are highly praised. Of these, only the vaguest impression can be gained 
through copies which convey little but the most general fettures of the 
originals. One of these copies is a SatvT in ihe Capitoline Museum in 
Rome, celebrated in literature by Hawthome as the Marble Faun, and 
a dim icRection of the work which Praxiteles himself considered his 
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best. His most famous statue was tht Aphrodite oF Knidos, iis renown 
being largely due lo his in suggesting ihe graceful softness of 

tl« feminine body- The goddess was represented in the nudOp the first 
time that a female divinity had been so pijrirayed in monumental Creek 
sculpture although such treatment was forecast by the lightly clothed 
Nikes of tlie last years of the fifth century. The Aphrodite is known 
today only through copies. The pose was similar to that of the Hermes, 
ihe indolent posture creating the same latiguorous and dreamy air Its 
influence upon contemporary^ and subsequent sculpture was very greati 
for in it Praxiteles created die ideal form of the Ckxld^s of Love just 
as Pheidias had made objective for all time the Creek conception of 
Zeus. So true vv-as this that for many years after the fourth century 
Aphrodite was not represented in any form differing significantly from 
that conceiv'cd by Praxiteles. 

Writers of antiquity linked the name of SLopas with that of Praxiteles 
fls the greatest iiculptors of their time. But instead of the graceful and 



Fig. i72.^Hj5AO i^eiom Iugua. jV^tionai Muitumr Athens. 

languid chann that characterizes Praxiteles' figures^ those of Skopas 
appear lo be in the grip of pow^crful emotion^ Unfortunately there are 
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no existing statues that can be positively' identiGed as by Skopas and 
even those in which his style is ccnainly direclly reflected are far from 
being well picserved. One of these is a male Heed from Tcgefl (Fig- 
27^) where Skopas is said by Pausanias to have been in charge mf 
rebuilding the temple of Athena Alca. From the same sourcet he is 
known to have executed some of the nedimeoi ^ulpture, and aUhnugh 
the head illustrated cannot be proven to have Wen actually carv'cd by 
bim^ its style corresponds closely to that of hgurcs by him described 
in contemporary writings. It prob¬ 
ably came from a group represent¬ 
ing a battle scene in the western 
pediment. Comparison with the 
Lapiths head in the Parthenon 
Metope CFig- 164} wiU reveal the 
extent to which the fourth-ccniury 
sculptor goes beyond the earlier one 
in the suggestion of emotion. Tlie 
effect is Stained by a somewhat 
different treatment of details than 
has been seen hitherto. The entire 
head is turned to the left and tilted 
back. The eyes are opened wide, in 
contrast to the balf-closcd ones of 
the Hermes (Fig. 2.71) and are 
deeply sunken under oblique brows 
that cast a shadow over them. Tlie 
glance is intent, focused upon some 
definite object. The mouth is open 
and the upper Up dravm back, rein¬ 
forcing the emotional effect treated 
by the treatment of the eyes. The 
head is almost square as compred with the ovoid type used by Praxi¬ 
teles, its masiveness lending sttcngtJi to the suggestion of emotion in 
th^cneral [xwe and the eyes and moutli, 

These characteristics arc encounteied in copies of other works by 
Skopas, notably a statuette in Dresden which is a reduction of a Raviirg 
Maenad (Fig. 173) tbai stood originally in B™ntium. The Maenads 
were fem^e followers of Dionysos arrd the statue by Skopas represented 
one of them rushing through the woods in an ecstatic frenzy generated 
by the orgiastic rites of the cult. The head is bent back and the body, 
revealed by the Doric chiton which is held in place only by a girdle^ 
is strongly twisted on its axis. The details of the head correspond to 
those of the one from Tegea and the entire pose is expressi™ of the 
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frantic ecstasy animating the Egurc. Other works by Skopas that were 
celebrated in antiquity include ^cuJptuies fox the tomb oF King Mausn- 
Jos at I]alikama!£sos and the temple of Diana at Jcpheso&t hut none oF 
the existing Fragments of sculpture From these buildings can be saFely 
atlnbuted to him. 

The work of Praxiteles and Skopas falls in the first half of the fourth 
century. In the last half of the period^ the outstanding sculptor 
Lysippos, the last of the great original Greek sculptors. Although he 
was incredihly prolific;, having made nearly fifteen hundred statues 
during his liFctimCp there ts not a single knowTi original by Jiim in ex¬ 
istence and even the best available copies cannot be considered as en¬ 
tirely adequate: reproductions. I "be 
most accurate impression of his 
style as described by classic writers 
is given by a statue in the Vatican 
Museum in Rome which is known 
as the Apffixv'Oiwcwos (Fig. 274)^ 
This name means The Scraper an d 
is derived from the scuJptoi s por¬ 
trayal of an athlete scraping oil 
and dust From his body after exer¬ 
cising in the stadium. The figure is 
lighter and more agile than she 
fifih-centurv athletic type CFlg' 
260)+ the head being about one- 
eighth the height of the total. The 
lithe body resembles the Praxi- 
tclean type in proportions but the 
muscles arc dry^ and hard as com¬ 
pared wuth the softer form of the 
Hermes. Ly^ippos was known in 
his own time as a realist, fon ac¬ 
cording to his contemporaries, he 
made figures as they were rather 
than as they idea^lly ought to be. 
This may seem ificompaiible with 
the fact that like Poly tic itos he de¬ 
veloped an ideal canon of proper* 
lions, but If the Roman copy of 
the Apoxy^omcftOS can be trusted p 
this canon was based on a series of convendons that were much more 
naturalistic than previous ones. 

The greatest point of difference between Lysippos" statue and those 



Fig. 274-’—Tita AeoxYOMer^ns. 
After Lyrippos. 
l/<iritrnxi AJitJCititj, Rowe. 
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cpn^dcr^'d hitherto lies in the euneepEJon of the figure as a vs^hole. The 
Dorj^ihoros bv Polykkitos (Fig- h represented in tlte act cf taking 
a step; the conirasted tense and relaxed itiuscJes suggest that it is catiable 
of moving but the figure is rendered immoi'able by the functiortal bal¬ 
ance of me arms and legs, in the Apoxyomenos CFig^ 3.74} the move- 
men c is actually represented for tlie £gure is twisted in the act of 
shifting weight fmm one leg to the other^ in contrast with the Poly- 
kleitan figure which is capable of moving but does not. There is thus 
introduced an element of time^ an intangibility quite foreign to the 
ideal if arbitrarily uriified concepts of the fifth century. The impres- 
sion of actual iriwcment is made even stronger by the lensieness of the 
body and the excited awareness of environment in the face. This latter 
characteristic implies a consciousness of seEting that is also foreign to 
the fifth-century^ ideal and which is emphi^ized m the Apoxyomcnos 
by the threedimcnsional spOEial concept of the figure^ It has been 
pointed out that the prevailing conception of the statue in ejirlier styles 
was one of a two-dimensional unity which could be grasped fn>m a 
single point of liew and no other. Even in such a work as the Three 
Fatrrs CFig. 262), the impression of tbreedtnwnsEonal solidness essen¬ 
tial to its unity tan be fell only fmm a specific slandpoint. ITie 
Apoxyomenos, on the other hand, is so designed that its full effect 
can lie gmsperl only from several points of view' successively assurned. 
From the angle at which the motion of the left arm and its relation¬ 
ship to the fight arm is perfectly clear, die movement of the longer 
part of the btdv Is much less inielligibJe, It is thus necessary for the 
observer to move nroiiiid the statue to obtain the full cEFect of its action, 
an implicit acknowledgment that it is surrounded by space with which 
it is definitely lelaied. 

Tlie significance of those characteristics of founh^eniury style which 
appear in the sculpture of I^raxitelcs, Skopus and Ly'sippos drjvs not 
consist only in changes in ap^reannee frcpin fifth^entuiy^ ^pes. These 
changes are indicative of a different philostiphy of life- For the self- 
sufficient impersonality of the earlier figuTFs, the founh century^ substh 
tuted the languorous" grace of Praxilcics^ the [rassion of Skopas and 
the space-implying three-dimensional concepts of Lysippus. Tlie presr 
ence of any or all of these qualities in a ^atue renders it incapiihle of 
being an i^bted entity» for iEs full significance can be grasped only by 
a^uming the existence of things other than the stiuic hself. In the 
Hermes, the suggestion of elements lying outside the figure is a negative 
one, implied by the air of dreamy reverie that results from lack of the 
coniprehensive assurance that gives 3 fifthcentury figure iLs imper- 
st>nal pise. In Skopas' work, the suggestion becomes [xwltive, for the 
fi.xed glance of the eyes carries the observer away from the figures. In 
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Ly^ppos' BgmCr the suggestion becomes ihb}cctive in the threedimen- 
stonal conception which estiiblishes a deitnite relationship between the 
statue rtnd m environment as well as in the awarenci^ of that en- 
vironment apparent in the face. All these details reveal clearly that 
every artist is the child of his age, no matter how original he may be 
or ho\v great his creati%^e genius. It would have been impossible for 
ihe fourth-century' artist to work in the stvle of the fifth because his 
background of thought was different. By the close of the fourrh cen¬ 
tury, man was becoming increasingly aw^ire oF his surroundings and 
I he earlier anthrupocentric philosophy which w^as based on oonsdous- 
nes only of himseiF wvis inadequate to interpret experiences that had 
bithcrio been disregarded. The sublime self-sulfidency of the Golden 
Age was bom of a conscious simplification of life. The relative 
plexity of experience in the fourth century demanded a more elastic 
philosophical scheme as a basis of mterpretation and a more naturalistic 
style in art to give expression to it. The Aristotelian code replaced the 
Socratic; the art of Pr;ixiteles, Skopas and Lysippos succeeded to that 
of Polykleiii^s and Phcidias. 


Chapter XVIL Hellenistic Sailpture 


FOK ALL THE GREATNESS OF ITS ACf flEVEj\JENTS. THE 

euhiirc of the Golden Age was a priniilJve one. lls philosophical method 
was one of restrictian^ in that it was concerned with the interprcLitiDn 
of human experience within an arbitrarily limited scope. In its most 
comprehensive aspect, this culmre ^vas [ [qltenic^ that is, it existed in 
HclLis or the peninsula of Greece; in its narrowest asi>ect, it was 
Athenian. Similar restrictions are apparent in art of the C^lden ;\ge 
as wetlr as has been pointed out. The political dominance of Athens 
in the Creek world came to a close at the end of the Bfth century , 
coincident widi the appearance of new modes of thought that shat¬ 
tered the Intellectual isolation established in the Golden Age. During 
the fourth centurvp the espnsion cJ aitJstie productivity in Greece 
is marked, geographically as well as in the greater variety of expressive 
effects. When the various Greek cit)^HSiatcs were subjugated bv Mace¬ 
donia and incorporated in the empire of Alexander the Great tciween 
336 and 323 B.C., it was possible to speak of a general Meilenic art. 
Tlie great militaiy' leaders appreciation of the mtcllcctual and atii^cic 
achiei-'emenis of the race he had conquered is xvcil known; it is Ulus 
tmied by his patronage of ;Vristotk% whose pupil he was. and nf 
Lrappos, who was the only sculptor pennitted to make pcirl rails of 
him. The encouragement which he gave to Greek artists and the 
spreading of the principles of Creek arl oii-cr the entire known world 
by his militar)' conquests were instrumental in finally destroying the 
isolation in which fifth century' art had been bom, and which was modi 
fied in the fourth century. Tlie third century witnessed the esiahlish 
ment of a nesv style knmvn as I Icllcni^tie^ 

Hellenistic h the tc'im apph'ed in the art of the w^holc Meditcrrinean 
world from the death of Alexander the Great in 313 to ihe om- 
quest of Greece by Rome in 1*^6 s c. During that lime, ihc productive 
centers of art were no longer on the Greek mainland but in the new 
states that grew up in the Alexandrian empire. The prosperity that 
ihcy attaim^ dreiv the successors of the great fourth-ceniur)' artists 
aw^y fioin Athens, which sank rapidly in pwer and prestige in the 
subordinate plilical role which she then assumed, Pergamon, Ilhodo 
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and /Vtejiandna were the chief centcfs of artistic activity, with mindr 
ones in /Vntioch and Corinth. Hie sculpture produced in these centers 
represents a development of the tendencies noted in fourth-century 
art; the stjle they embcidy is I lellcni-sric because it represents a dif¬ 
fusion of Hellenic idftds lioth geogtapliically and artistically as a result 
of influences fram other traditions. 

L>t'ser\ c-dly famous as an exarnple oF Hdlenistic sculpture is the Mike 
or l-^icrori' of Sitmothr^e in the Louvre (Fig. 275^, which was car^^ed 
hv a sculptor of Rhodes. The date of its execution is uncuirtain. &ime 
critics have thouehi it to be as early as the beginning of the third 
centur\% while mners place it as late as the middle of the second. The 
fact that important naval victories were won hy the Sarnoihradans In 
191 and 190 BjC, may bear directly on this, for the Victory stands on 
a base shaped like the prow of a ship and could well commemorate 
such an event- It is the culmination^ formally speaking, of a long series 
of Rving (igutes, beginning with the Victory of Lklos (Fig. 151) and 
c‘^>niinuing through that hy Paionios at Olympia CFig.. 16S). The head 
and arms are missing, but a recently discovered fragment of a hand 
is thought to be part of the figure; it is so disposed as to make it seem 
that it mav have held a uTcath. Tile draperies fall in folds that are 
heavy here and light elscivhere, revealing the form beneath and sug' 
gesting its sweeping fort%^ard movement in the patterns of line. Winged 
figures such as the Victory had always posed a problem in logical 
articulation of wings and bodv% 1 lere it is solved by balancing the 
former against the forward-thrusting breasts and massive torso, an 
arrangement ivhich contributes directly to the appropriately dramatic 
character of the figure, and makes it a partieubrly successful embodi¬ 
ment of the violent emotions of conflict and vJctorj,'. 

No less effective than the Nike of Samnthrace as the concrete por¬ 
trayal of an ideal is the Aj^krodite of Melos (Fig- 17b} in the Louvre 
in Paris, more generally known as the Venus de Milo. It is probably 
the bcst-knorsTi classic statue in the world, iis nopulanty being due in 
some measure at least to the enihitsia.^ created by its discovery in the 
early i9ih century when the Classic Revival ms at its height. Its place 
of origin and date arc unknown but It was prokihly carved dunng the 
third or second centuries ii.c^ As in the case of the Nike of Samothrace, 
the action of the misusing arms can only be surmised; it has been sug¬ 
gested that the right band was reprcsctue <1 holding the dra|>eries while 
the left rc^ed on a column that sened to support the figure. Hie hair 
is in conventionalized strands nui unlike those of the Lemnian Athena 
(Fig. 265X but the face is more expressive than in the Plic-ldian i>'pe^ 
^ing closer in this respect to the Pmxiielcan, The head is small in 
relationship to the body, which has the slightness of the Lysippic 
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cation and its twbtcd stance. The flesh is itiodelecj In broad, simplifled 
planc-s and has the softness seen Jn Praxiteles^ work without the sensU' 
alitv which appears in tliai of many of his folJowors. Its texture con¬ 
trasts vvith that of the diapcries which are naturalisdcally rendered 
and at the same time arbicrarily arranged to display the flgute to its 

best advantage. Tliis intnxluccs an 
artificial note in the effect of the 
figure that is mther disquieting: the 
draperies could hardly lemain in 
place if the figure were lo take a step 
which it appears to be quite capable 
of doing. But the lack of complete 
unity in the effect of the statue docs 
not obscure the fact that it repte- 
sents a noble and dignified coneqj- 
dcin of humanity. In the fifth cen- 
tury the ideal of the sculptor was 
divine; in the fourth century it be¬ 
came semi divine and in the Hel¬ 
lenistic period it became huitiim. 
Such is the idea] embodk'd in the 
Aphiodiic of Melos, an ideal of 
earthly rather tlian supernatural 
beauty as befitted a ^vorldly age and 
civilization. 

The Nike of Samuthrace and the 
Aphrodite of Melos are e^arnples of Mellenistic sculpture based more 
or less directly on forms developed in previous ages. In the Dyfiig Cunt 
(Fig. 277)^ in the Capitoline Museum in Rome^ a subject foreign to 
fifth- and fourth-ccnlury on is represented. The bronze onginaL here 
copied in marblep was one of a group of statues erected at Pergauion 
shortly after 3t.CL. to celebrate the milirary victory^ of Altalus I over 
the northern barbarians wdio had invaded Asia Minor. The wounded 
warrior is on the poirit of deaths supponmg himself on his right arm 
which is about to yield as his strength ebbs aivay. The details of the 
muscachcp matted hair and twisted gold collar around the neck are rep 
resented very realistically and distinguish the figure as a barbarian % 
contrast with the ideal type used to prtray Greeks. The reallsric trend 
of Hellenistic art is further indicated by the hard dry skin and the 
heavy muscles, as well as the drops of blood ooring fiom the apen 
wound. The proportions of the figtife conform to the canon of Lyslppos 
but the emphasis on emotional content is in the manner of Skupas, The 
use of naturalistic detaih in portraying a subject of the nature of the 
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Dying Caul might easily have resulted in a highly disa^eeahle effect 
had not the sculj?tDr introduced them with great restraint. They eidsc 
not 'f^re fmer^ de farce of lechni^jue hut to give copcreicmess to the 
idea v^mich the figure represenS^, the anguish c£ defeat that kills the 
spirit rather than the pain of ph)^lcaL violence that dcstro^^ the flesh. 



Fjc+ 177.^—Dvisc Caul. CVpitoJine Muteuntf 


Still another aspect of t'lellenktie art is seen in a relief erf /Vhenu 
slayiRg et gfoiit (rig. 178) that once decorated the /Vltar of Zeus at 
Pergamon, erected between 180 and t6o M.C+ It forms trait of a tong 
Friexe representing the mythical battle between the gods of Olympus 
and the giants of tin; earth, a favorite subject for architectural sculpture 
from the beginning of Greek art- The manner of treating it has little 
resemblance to that in prfn'ious e^oimplcs, how'ever, even though the 
theme was a traditional one. The struggling forms of serpent-legged 
giants and gpds fill the entire friczCp the design being unified by the 
violent action that pcAades the ensemble. This sense of action is oon* 
veyed by the knotted muscles and oantorted faces anch mare abstractly^ 
in the diagonal accents of the com|iosition as a whole. The animation 
of the figures is carrio] to the point of e^otggemtion, there being hardly 
a single body in revise in the entire frfe^e. The infiuenee of Skopas' 
style is apparent in the heads, bodi in the shapes and in the emo- 
ikmal expressions. Throughout the entire frrrfc, the great technical 
skill of the seulpiors is evident in the accurately rendered anatomical 
detailsp^ the texture of the draperies and flesh and the powerful wings 
of the gods, no less than m the masterful achievemerit of a unified 
design. 
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lure produced from 146 until irj BX, is usually rolled Gracco^RomaJi, 
Much of IE was cjeaied iii Greece or by Gttrek artists but in response 
10 ilie demands of Roman patiun^. Many of the copies of fourth- and 
0th-ccmury statues that now copsrituie almost the only soutee of ob- 
jccti%'e Infonnation about the sculpiure of those periods were made at 
this time. But the influence of Roman taste is also evident in original 
works of the period, in the subject matter and the striving for ukra- 
realistic effects that is one of the main characrertstks of certain types 
of Graeco-Roman sculpture. 

One of the most famous statues of classic antitiuky, the group of 
Lodcoou Uttd His Soils (F^g- iSo)* ts an estample of Hellenistic sculp- 



Fjo. jiSq.—Laocqqk anp Ihs Sons, Afw&eum^ flome. 

cure produced during the Graeco-Roman pen'och having been executed 
about B.c. It is now in the Vatican ^luseum in Rome. Its fame 
is due in part to the drcumstances sunoanding its discovery in r^o6 
when It was hailed as 3 masterpiece of the finest period of Greek 
sculpture. Another factor ooniributing to its ppularity was the re- 
nown achic^'ed bv the book of the same name W'rittcn hy the Gemnan 
aesthetician Lessing embody ing one of the most u’iddy accepted theories 
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of an in ihc i 8 th century. The airangcmeni of the group follows ihc 
acoDUJit In the Asneid of the punishment of Laocoon and his sons, 
though not In all details, k is pyrdmidul in form, the bodies united in 
a compact mass. The right arm of the father and that of the son to his 
right have been incorrccily resionxl; they should be Jower^ in which ease 
the coherence of the group would be even more marked- The marvel¬ 
ously naturalistic modeling of the bodies is characteristic of the period. 
It is employed to establish effectis’e contrasts in the group as a whole 
such as that between the adult botly and the adolescent ones. Another 
contrast is seen in the muscles of the figuresn the father^s attained in 
an almost superhuman effort to free himself and his sons from the 
entwining snakes^ those of the son to his left likewise being tense 
while the otlier youth has collapsed. The expression of agony on the 
fathers face is created by the oowTiward sloping brows^ the drooping 
eves, the contorted forehead and the parted lips^ producing an effect 
that is very convincing. Tlsc group was the work of three sculptors 
of the Rhodian school and their skill in represfentation and design is 
obvious. It is difficult to find vtT^rds of praise for the ideal upon which 
the technical skill is lavished, however. Ilio extent to which the sculp 
tors have gone in dw^ellmg upon the details of physical pain and suf¬ 
fering is almost pathological. It should be compared W'ith the Dying 
Gaul CFtg- 177X which mental anguish is poTtiayed rather than 
bodily torture. The s)TnpHhy aroused in the spectator hy the earlier 
work is not fell in the presence of the Laocoon group; mther there is 
a sense of repulsion. 

The realism of the Lancoon is an outstanding characteristie of Gtaeco- 
Roman an in certnln of iis phases. In this prticular case, it cannot 
be said to be the result of Roman taste* for me sculptors were Creeks 
and the entire concept might be rightly considered a continuation of 
the style obscr\^ed in the relief from the Pergiunon Altar (Fig’ 1^7®}^ 
A more direct Roman influence upon a Greek artist is seen in the 
statue of a Boxer (Fig- iSi) m the Terme Museum in Rome* for it is 
signed by Apollonios, the son of Nestor, an Athenian who was active 
about 50 fl.c. h is probably a free copy of a third-century Pergamene 
original mexUhed in the directitm of greater natural ism in accordance 
w'ith Roman tastes. It is of btooKe* the color of the metal suggesting 
the weather-beaten hide that is stretched taut by enormously developtJ 
muscles. The professional fighter is indicated by the gnarled hngecs 
of the stubby^ powerful hands* the cestus or gloves of metal knuckles 
joined by strips of leather^ the broken nojc and thick cauliflower ears. 
Other veracious details are the hairy chest and legs and the beetling 
brows. The realism of the face was originally ewen greater by virtue 
of colored paste eyeballs rvhich base since disappeared. The sense 
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In Striking conmsi with the violent^ and unrestrained eiUDtion nf 
the Pergamon frieze is the gentle sentiinent that pertadcs a series df 
reliefs such as the P^wSrtHt driving a caw market (Fig. 279) In the 
Sculpture ^luseum at Munich, The term Ale-xandrian is applied to the 
entire calegon\ fur the first examples seem to have originated in Alc,x- 
andria during the Hellenistic period. The one illustrated was pmbabljr 
car\'ed about 50 a,i>. The pastaial subject embodies the same idyllic 



Fic, iyS,—A thuna Slayino a Giakt, From the Frieze of the Aliar of 
Pcigamon. Pergansorl Mu^euffi, Berlin. 

concept of rural life that underlies the poems uf Tlieocfitus. In contrast 
to fifih-century reliefs (Fig^ the Ixickground is very naiurjlisric^ 

The figures themselves arc diffcreni from those of firth^entury sculp¬ 
ture in that their forms are suggested by a play of light and shade 
rather than by modeling. This means that the various detnJls are not 
actually tarv'cd to reproduce those of the model but that the stone 
is worked in such a way that liolbws and projections create a pattern 
of shadows and highlights suggesting the form of the originaL The 
result is an illusion of reality* from which the style is often called an 
illusionistic one- There is an illusion of spec as well as of form in the 
relief. It results from the varying projections of the different objects, 
the peasant and cenv standing almost free fmm the background while 
the temple and the statue base stand out only slightly h Tlie tree growing 
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out through the temple portal is an important factor in creating Lhe 
illusion ot derpth in the relief^ sen^ng as it does to connect the fore- 
ground with the background. Tlic illusiunism of such a relief implies 
a point qf view that is optical rather than tactile as in the earlier stales. 
A fifdKeniury relief ^vould be reasonably Lnielligible to the touch 
without being seen; a Hellenistic relief such as this one is intended 
primarily to be seen and makes hardly any appeal tn the sense of 
touche Still another point differentiates the pastoral relief from that 
qf the fifth century. It begins to take on the <]uality of a picture in 



Fig. 179.—Peasant Darv^iNc a Cow -toMaiieet. Ghpisdielt. ililioifcli. 


Slone, quite independent of its surroundings, tvhercas fifih-century 
relief is almost entirely arehtlectonic, subordinate to the decorative 
scheme of the building it ornaments- To some extent, thi& new con¬ 
cept ion of relief may have been due to a similar tendency that made 
itself apparent in painting, easel pictures to be hung up as wall orna¬ 
ments taking ihc place of the catifer architectural murals that wcine 
painted directly on the wall 

At the beginning of this chapter^ the dates of the Hellenistic [X^riod 
were given as from 313 to 146 b.c. This might he sommvhat amendedn 
for in the bmadcsi sense the HeUenistic period did not come tP a close 
until several centuries after the beginning of the Christian era+ the 
influence of Hellenistic ideas being perceptible in much of the art 
pmduced during the Brst millennium. None the less^ after 146 BjC. 
the Greek si rain in Hellenistic art becomes les prominent and the 
influence of 01 her racial ideals correspondingly greater. Thus the sculp- 
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lure produced fmm 146 until 27 a.c. h usually called GraceoRoman- 
Much of it Vkm created in Greece or by Greek artists but m response 
to the demands of Roman patrons. Many of the copies of fourth- and 
fifth-cenmrj^ statues that now constitute aimosi the only source of ol> 
}ective infonnation about the sculpture of those periods were made at 
this tinic. But the influence of Rontan taste k also evident in original 
svorks of the period^ in the subject matter and the striving for ultra- 
realistic effects that h one of ilie main characteris^tics of certain types 
uf Graeco-Roman sculpture. 

One of the most famous statues of classic aniiquity, the group of 
Laocooji UMii His Sons (Fig. 280), is an example of Hellenistic sculp- 



Fic. 180 .—Laocooh and His SonSp Vatican Mwseiiwtp Borne. 


ture produced during the Graeco-Roman period, having been executed 
about 50 B.C:* It is now in the Vatican Museum in Rome. Its fame 
is due in part to the ckcumsiances surrounding its discovery in 1506 
when It was hailed as 0 masterpiece of the finest period of Creek 
sculpture. Another factor contributing lo its popularity was the re¬ 
nown achiesi'ed by the book of the same name written by the German 
aesthetician Lessing embodying one of the most widely accepicd theories 
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□f art in the iSth century. The airangefnent ef the group follows the 
account in the of the punishmoni of Laooodn and hh sons^ 

though not in all details. It is pyramidal in fonn^ the bodies united in 
a compel The right arm of the father and that of the son to his 
right have been incorrectly restored; tlicy should be lowCTp in U'hkh case 
the coherence of the group would be even more marked- The man cb 
ousiy naturahsde modeling of the bodies is characteristic of the priod^ 
It IS employed to establisb effective contrasts in the group as a whole 
such as that between the adult body and the adolescent ones. Another 
contrast is seen in the muscles of the hguresp the fathers stiairicd in 
an almost suprhuman effort lo free himiielf and hts sons frt>ni the 
entwining snakes^ those of the son to his left likewise being tense 
while the other )'ouih has collansed* I'hc expression of a^ny on the 
father's face is created by the □mvnw'ard sloping brow'Sp the drooping 
eyes, the contorted forehead and the prted hjs, producing an effect 
that is very convincing. The group w^is the work of three sculptors 
of the Rhodian school and their skill in representation and design is 
obvious. It is difficult to find words of praise for the ideal upon which 
the technical skill Is lavished, however. The extent to which the sculp¬ 
tors have gone in dwelling upon the demils of physical pin and suf¬ 
fering is almost pthological. It should be compred with the Dying 
Gaul CFig- ^77)j which mental anguish is prtrayed rather than 
bodily torture. The sytnpthy aroused in the spectator by the earlier 
work is not felt in ibe presence of the Laocotin groups rather there is 
a sense of rejiubion. 

The realism of the Laocoon is an ouLstandlng charactcnsdc of Graeco- 
Roman art in certain of its phases. In tins prticular case. It cannoi 
be said to be the result of Roman tasie^ for ibc aciilptors vi'orc Greeks 
and the entire concept might he rightly considered a continuation of 
the style obsen^ed in the relief fR'nn the Pcrganw>n Altar (Jrigr 27S)- 
A more direct Roman influence upn a Greek artist is seen in the 
statue of a Boxer (Fig- iSi) in the Tcrme Museum in Rome, for it is 
signed bv Apllonios, the son of Nestor^ an Aihenian who was active 
ahoui 50 B.c. Ic is probably a free copy of a third-century Pergamene 
origim^] modified In the dircetjon of greater naturalism in accordance 
with Roman tastes. It is of bronze ^ the color of the metal suggesting 
the weaiher-heaien hide that is stretched taut hy enormously developed 
muscles. The professional fighter is indicated by the gnarled fin^rs 
of the stubbyj pwerful handSp the cestus or gloves of metal knuckles 
joined by strip of leatherp the broken nose and thick cauliflower ears. 
Other veracious details are the hairy^ chest and legs and the beetling 
brows. The realism of the face was originally even greater by virtue 
of miored pasie evcbaJls which have since disappeared. The sense 
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of fictuality which all these chai^cteristics give to the figure is height¬ 
ened hv its mamentar)^ pose, the head being turned to one side as if in 
respond lo a <|uestioti while the joked bialn seeks punfully for an 
answer. 



Flo. aSt Runte. 


One of the outstanding features oF HellcnlElic sculpture is its great 
varieiy of meihfxis, forms and subjects. The Nike of Samothrace and 
the Aphrodite of Melos qjre themes that were treated in earlier periods 
and the sculptural methods employed in tliem also have precedent in 
earlier styles- The Pergainon FricKt^ on the other hand^ is an old suh- 
ject treated in a new vi'ayp and the Dying Gaul and the Peasant driving 
a Cow to Market are ne^v subjects without protoiyprft in fifth- and 
fourth-cenniry sculpture and involving, in the disc of the bttcr at 
least, a mrw sculptural technique. But the lack of unitv in Hellenistic 
sculpture as a whole and the resultant impression of confusion reflect 
truthfully enough a comprahle state of fluidity in Hellenistic thought- 
In the fifth cenfurVt an integiaied philosophical had been 

evolved and the art of that century is ci>rrespnndingly homogeneous 
though pninitive still in that it vras an attempt to interpret life only in 
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term^ of arbitrarily Umitcd escpericnct. In tbi^ Hellenistic period, tlie 
scope of cx[>erieiice had been iicmendonsly enlarmsl. The complex 
life of this period was something ihat tite old phikjstjphieal and artistic 
forms were no longer capable of inicqsreLing. llie varied aspects of 
HeJIcnistie sculpture are the result of attempts to meet this com¬ 
plexity hy adaptation of old forms on the one hand and hy the de- 
vt^lopmenc of new forms on the other. 

Hellenistic sculpture is often termed decadent, a judgment mani¬ 
festly unfair to the higli ds'grec of technical skill apparent in il and 
its vitality. The qualities w^hich arc considered C^'idence of decadence 
arc rather due to the lack of an ideal that could he effectively ex¬ 
pressed in sculpsurc. As has been pointed out, fifih-centur)' thought 
lent itself admirahly to this end for it was one that involved isolation 
of the individual from his surroundings, an ideal which can be par- 
tmyed with relath c ease in terms of concrete form. Even in. the fourth 
century, which conceived the individual as aware of his surroundings, 
an art of form could be employed as a means oF cKpression. liut in 
the ilellenistic period the individual was considered no longer as 
isolated from his environtnent or merely conscious of it but as con¬ 
ditioned by it. Yo pjTtray man as part of his surroundings, some 
means of suggesting spice is essential an effect which h intrinsically 
one of painting as far as the lepreM^fitativc arts ate concerned, and 
relatively diflhruk of atiainment in sculpture. To the Hellenistic 
mind, the world was one of space, of light and shade, in contrast to the 
fifth- and Fourth-century concept in terms of form and exjifesisive out¬ 
line, The Hellenistic world was that iif the painter rather than the 
sculptor and Hellenistic art is most sigtiifitant wdicn it deals with space 
and chmrosciiro effects in easel paintings and frescoes (Fig- 3^3^+ Tlie 
apparent decaderiiCC of ilellenisne sculpture is due to the fuel that al¬ 
though Its technique hud been pcrfc'cted in jinnious perifxls, the ideals 
to which that technique gave expression w^ere no longer valid and the 
new ones still in the pnKVSS of ei^lution did not lend themselves to 
sculptural treatment. The n?sult w’as that which is inevitable whf*n 
a means of expression exists with nothing lo express. Without new 
problems to solve or new subjects to interpret, sculpture could only 
tom back upcjfi itself or attempt to follovv the path taken by pindng. 
In either case, there wus little to he gained. In the latter (Fig. 279), 
the results ser^'e chieHy to point out the limitations oF the art. In the 
Former, a brilliant eclecticism only emphasizes the relative lack of con^ 
tent, as in the Aphrodite oF Melos (Fig, 176)1 1 hough an occasional 
new theme invested with ideal meaning that acquires 

force thmugh a superb technique. 


Chapter XVIIL Ra^twtn Satli^tiire 


ITALY, THE LAND OF THE ROMANS, HAD BEEN 

partially colunixcd by the Greeks as irarly as the seventh centiirt &.C., 
and in snine parts o? the countiT,’ there are still remains of Creek lem- 
plcs (cf. Fig. 35} and many relief of Greek origin have been discovered, 
paniL-ularly in the southern regions of the peninsiib. At the time, 
there was established in otlier parts of I Laly ^ particularly in the central 
area, a mce known as the Etruscans who tepresented a culture ev'en 
mom ancient than that of the Creeks in so far as the archaeologico) 
evidence of its character can be discerned. Their temples were built 
of woiid n'M>rc often than not (cf- Fig* *^7), and lavish use was made 
of terra ctjita in the form of revetments and moukWl figures in decorat¬ 
ing them. It was m such a capacity^ no doubt, that the great Strybig 
Warrior (Fig. 281) now in the ^ 1 etfopo|itan Museum in N<nv York 
was intended when it was created abemt ^00 b.c. Standing about eight 
fei't in hcighlp It is made of terra Ccilla which was moulded and 
pain led hclore being fired to bake It to pmper hardnessp and the statue 
is a triumph of ceramk skill in executionr There are certain conven¬ 
tions 10 be notiiDcd similar to those of archaic Cireck ait, Tlic skin is 
dark brow n in color as w^as usual for male figures, tThilc the greaves, 
corselet and helmet are red* signifying that they u'cre supposedly 
of leather. The spirals and palmcttes painted in white that figure as 
ornamcni arc reminiscent tif Greek dceorative ttiniivcsp am! it bos 
been rightly observed that the j«>se and details such as the treatment 
of beanl and lips recall the ripe archaic Greek style as rep resented in 
figures from the pediment gmups of the temple of Aphaia at /Vegina 
Crf. Fig, 25.^^. Yh^ massi^^e proportions and dynamic iiHJvement of 
the figure are unlike con tern porors^ Greek svork, however, and the 
impression of a vas^age and warlike spirit resulting thcrufrrjm is con- 
sistent with what is known otherwise of the Etruscan tcmpiTament, 
The figure lllustraies, therefore, the native Latin sculptural style with 
certain inBuenccs from Greek wa)^ of thinking which became more 
powerful in the Graeco-Roman penod from about tfo until 27 BjC., 
during which time the sculpture that was produced In Italy cinild be 
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Cdnsideied as foTmlng one of tlie many cegionaL {-[clknistic styles C^- 

Fig* 281)^ 

With the establishment of the Roman Empite, a change appears m 
the character of Latin sculpture. Hie leasan for this change is to be 
found in the need which then druse to gice espieaion to ideas that were 
specihcally Roman and as sucht could not he effectively emhodied 
in the forms used before that time. It U for this teason that in Roman 
sculpture the mannerism and artificiality that cKatactedze much I IcL 



FhSh 181-—STamiNo W^nniOAi Mctropoliiati Afuseuttt, N, V* 

lenistic sculpture are not so dpparenti New subjects supplied tlic 
impulse to the creation of new formsp the lack of which had forced 
Hcltcnislic sculptors to meaningless displays of ttchnicai skill, far in 
the need to give expression to the grandeur of Rome and to glorify 
the deeds of the Emperntp there was a stkaulus which led once more to 
the investment of figures As^ith definite expressive character. TTie sculp 
tures In which these ideas were embodied fall into two classes, each of 
which mav be considered as s[K!ci&catly Roman conirtbutkins 10 the 
art of sculpture—portraits and historical reliefs* In bothi the highly 
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dcv^clopctl Roman taste for realistic portra}^] is evident. Both have 
precedent in Hellenistic style, it is true, but in Roman hands both 
are treated in an individual manner that makes them genuinely -origi¬ 
nal and tjuite different in character from any proioty'pes that may be 
found. 

The fondness of tlie Romans for realistic portraiture may have had 
its origin in the Etmiican practice of preserving the features of the 

dead by wax death masks which 
were laicr used as the basis for por¬ 
trait statues. Needless to say^ such 
a procedure involved no idealiza¬ 
tion of the face nor was it desired. 
Perfection was the ^speaking like¬ 
ness” and any variation from the 
exact appearance of the mcdcl was 
avoided. Tims in the gfeen basalt 
bust of |iflnis Caesar (Jrig- 28 in 
the Imperial Museum in Berlin^ the 
sculptor omitted no detail essential 
to an exact likcmTss oF die living 
man, in striking contrast to the 
idealization apparent in Kresilas' 
portrait of Pericles CFig* 266)+ The 
taut muscles of the lean throat, the 
furrowed brow, the lines around the 
muuth and chin and the sparse hair 
of the head are specific and indi¬ 
vidual traits. At the same time, the 
bust is more than just a photograph 
in stone for it suggests the keen and 
incisive mind of the man. The fleck oF light in the drilled pupil of the 
eye cn-ates an impression of alert awareness. The sensuality for which 
Caesar svas famous in a sensual age can be read in the thin lips, no 
less than the burning ambition vvhose implacable demands are evident 
in every line of the mv-^ged countenance. In contrast with the por- 
trait of Pericles, this bust is an embodiment of the individual qualities 
of Caciiar as a person rather than a symbol of the idea of Caesar as a 
statesman or general. 

An auempt to combine traditional Roman realism with Greek ideab 
ism is seen in dte statue of i'liigustiis fmn Frima Porta (Fig, 1S4) in 
the Vatican Museum in Rome. Executed about 15 d,c., It represents 
the Emperor as a general addressing his troops. Individual traits are 
prominent in the head; the skull tapering sharply toward the chin^ 
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the high cheek banes, deeply eye& and the ajnmgeiiient itil 

the hair are all details that can be observed in other portraits of 
Augustus. Realistic touches are seen in the elaborately iiurved breast- 

E late, the numerous folds of the drapery and the tunic fringe* The 
teral treatmenE of these details contrasts strangely with the idolizing 
tendency apparent in others. The feet are bare m the Greek tradition 



Fig. aS^.—A ugustus from PimtA Pouta. Vaiiotm A'lKseiirtJj Rom-ff, 

of the heroic Bgtire and the ex|>tession of the face is calm and self- 
contained. The pose and proportions are bcised on the Folyldeitan canon 
and furnish evidence of the renewed inllucncc of Greek sculpture on 
that of Rome in the Augustan age* This was due in large measure 
to die taste of Augustus himself, whose appreciation of Greek art was 
r|uite genuine* The combi nation of naturalistic and gcnemlbred details 
in the Prima Porta sGiiue that resiuUs from the more or less conscious 
efforts of die Roman sculptors to create a figure with ideal significance 
is not entirely successful. In an auempt to raise the concept to that 
level, the sculptor intiuduccd Cupid astride a dolphin at I he feet of the 
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EmptTor, a symbol sc rcfcncncc id the divine ancesiry of tlic Julian 
family vvKich claimed descent from /\eneai^ the son of Venus and a 
half'broiher of Cupid. The relief on the breasiplaic also has symbolic 
meaning, nrfetring as il does to the peace and harmony that prevailed 
throughout ihe Roman Empire under Augustus' wise and benevolent 
icign. Such aUempls as these to invest a ccnctcicly conceived figure 
with ideal meaning by allegoric aitrtbuics are t)pical of the methods 
employed by an art of naturalism to transcend iis innate materialismr 
A combination of naturalism and alkgor)' somewhat similar in effect 
to that of the Augustus from Prima Porta appears in the greatest sculps 
tural monument of Augustus' rt‘ign, the Am Pads Augmtae or the 
xAltar r>f Augustan Peace which once stood by the Via Ftaminia. The 



I i(i. itij.—Tsxtus- Fium the Ara Pads, Rome. F^rrcncc. 


altar was a rectangular building alwui thirty-five feet sciuarc, the 
inner and outer ^VJlls of which were envered with relief sculptures 
representing state officials anri the Emperor with his family mahir^g a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving to the Earth for peace and prosperity. Its 
erection w-as ordered by the Senate in e,c. to comTiiemoratc the 
final pacification of Gnul and Spain by Augustus. TTic Earth or Tcfln^ 
(Fig, 185), happy and productive under Roman rule, is personified by 
a feminine figure. On her bp ore two children Wpifving Humanity 
wdiich thriven upon the Earth's bounty' syTobolizcd by animals and the 
li£e-gi\ang dements of Air and Water, This relief was the goal of 
3 procession fomietl bv the royal family anti a retinue of officials. Tlic 
ideal type of the Telfus figure is in strong contrast to the naturaliOT 
of the animals and the garlands^ The technique is not unlike that of the 
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HeUenisdc pictoriiil reliefs (Fig. 275?)^ the figures being built up in 
many planes of \^arying depths. The relative nearness of the seated 
Egures Ls indicated by pionauncod pmjectiun while the foliage is barely 
raised from the relief hacl;ground^ By ttus meanSp an identilicaiion of 
the neutral bacLground with real space is achieved^ an illusion that 




FiCk a86.“Rojiic. Tiie Anctt or I’rrus. Ttrii Tiuumfii of Titus. 


IS Furtheied hy the extremely naturalistic rendering of the dniporics 
and the modeling of the figures which seem to merge into the stone^^ 
Tlie illusion istic relief style exemplified by the Ara Pocis reaches the 
climax of its development In the Refiefs an tJi^ Arch of Tiiwi (Fig. 
286), which was erected near the Roman Forum to commemorate 
the conquest of Jerusalem m 70 Am. (cL Fig, 49). These reliefs por¬ 
tray the triumphal procession in which the spotU of the Temple in 
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Jf^msalcni U'UfC displayed to ihc Roman populace. In the panel 

the Emperor rides in his chariot, accompanied by a symbolic figure 
of Victory, while others personifying Rome and the Roman i>eopk 
appear elsewhere^ In the low'er panel a group of soldiers carrying die 
table of the show bread, the long trumpets that called the Jews to 
praj'cr or battle, and the scven-brandied candlestick, are about la pass 
through a iriumpha] arch. In both panels die sculptor attempted to 
portray the scene as it would actually appear to a spectator looking 
through a tvindoiv represented by the frame of the paneh To give the 
scenes reality p an illusion of space is created by subtle variations irx 
the depth of the relief, the foreground figures standing out very^ clearly 
while objects in die backgrtmnd arc almost imperceptible. In this way, 
an effect <jf light and shade is obtained that gives the impression of 
real aii cinrulaiing between ihe figures. Only absence of a sj-stematie 
rendering of the effect of perspectis^c prevented the sculptor from attain- 
ing the complete illusion of concrete reality that was his ideal. It is 
because of this, for c-xample, that the figures in the lower pnel do not 
march through the arch, and that the chariot horses in the upper one arc 
represented as if they^ were one in front of the other instead of abreast. 

In the Afch of Titus reliefcomposition and arrartgement do not 
exist. The figures are not subordinated either to an archiEcetural 
scheme or to order that is formal in its own light. Instead^ they are 
placed in ihe relief space with a casualness that ts entirely naturalistic, 
moving abnut in real space as if seen through an opening in the side 
of rhe arch. Tliey are therefore mainly descriptive in purpose, without 
the ideal unities of time, of space or of plastic form that a Greek 
sculptor would have maintained CFlg- Tlie lack of chronologica! 

unity in the reliers is apparent in their arrangement parallel to each 
other across the central passage of the arch, although their actual rela¬ 
tionship to each other w'As CfmscLutive. 

In the reliefs of the Arch of Titus, coherence is attained in the 
life and vitality that M.Tm to animate each figure. This liveliness is 
produced by the play of light and shade over the whole pneh creat¬ 
ing patterns that conform to the actual appearance of the objects rep- 
resenTcti. .A considerable degree of techniL-al skill unis essential to the 
attainment i>F such an effect. ft>r the artist had to have eompk-lc under¬ 
standing of the modeling of the Figures in order to create the effects 
of light a ltd shade ivhich such modeling would produce. that 

understanding disapjicared, as it did in the late years of the Roman 
Empire, the illusionisik style W'as no longer capafele of producing in¬ 
telligible results, lliis is clearly demonstrated by the Rdiefs on rJie 
Arch of Cowsmwiiwe CEig- ^^7)1 erected in Rome in 515 a.u. The 
parrieular reliefs under consideration are those in the long rectangular 
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band which lamr in date than ihtHie in the round medallions. Instead 
of being united in a comnion action^ the figures are arranged in monoto¬ 
nous ixkws, each one carefully isolaied From those around it. In them, 
the descriptive tendency of the earlier reliefs has been carried to 
excess; the sculptor felt it necessary to portray each figure and each 
detail of each figure quite clearly* neglecting entirely the dramatic 
and spatial relationships that unify the earlier works. It is as if one 
of the animated scenes of the earlier style had been crystallized; the 



l-'jc. 187.-—'Home. Tius AHctr of CoNSTAKTiNEr Commemorative Reliefs. 

separate cmnjKsnents arc very carerully depicted but there is no clement 
to establish a cmnncctiun Ix'twccn them, u-hether drama he and spatial as 
in the Arch of Titus reliefs or formal and rhythmic as in Creek relief. 

The squat and unprepossessing figures that people the reliefs on 
the Arch of Constantine represent the ct^inplete decay of the classic 
tradition of sculpture in die wesL Superhdally they bear some re- 
semblance to the archaic figures with which the tradition began (i¥ig, 
zyz}* for in them also each prt of the body is represent^ in its 
mi;>sE characteristic aspect. In Fwith styles, the figures are ponrayed by 
tut^ns of Conventions, hut between the Cdnventiuns themselves there is 
a very significant dilferencc; chose oF the afchoic method ace conven- 
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tions of form where^ tho^ of ihc decayed illudonistic style are coil' 
ventitrns of light and shade. The result in either case is not naturalistic; 
in the archaic figure, this is a minor consideration for the source of its 
appeal is its strongly developed plasticity; in the laic Latin figure, it is 
a very important consideraiioh for without naturalism it is nothing, in¬ 
asmuch as the entire illusionistic tradition was one which tended to 
disregard plastic values in favor of dramattc or spatial ones. When 
the ahiliiy to represent things in a naturalistic fashion no longer CNistedH 
there w^as no longer anything in the figure for it had ne\^er had formal 
plastic values but only an illusion of them. 

Roman sculpture, and Roman art in general represents a condnua- 
tion of the I lellenistic tradition. In one sense, it may be considered, 
as refiecting the first step toward an evaluation of the tremendously 
varied experiences w'hich w^ere ineviiahle in consccjuence of the unL- 
\‘crsiil and comprehensive nature of Mellenistie thought. The initial 
beviilderment of the HellEnisdc mind in the face of such complexity 
can be read in the diffuse character of hlellenisdc sculpture. In the 
Roman period, tliere is an effort to resolve this complexity into order 
in terms that are still classic in that iliey are factual and concrete. 
It has been pointed out before that the Roman architect sought to 
male spee a plastic and objective thing in the interior of the Pantheon 
CFsg. 38^.. A similar motive animated the Roman sculptor when» as in 
the Arch of Titus reliefs^ by portraying definite in a specific 

setting at a definite moment, he attempted to mahe bosh time and 
spec objective. The difference between the Greet pint of view and 
the Roman lies in the fact that the Creek sought to establish ideal 
unities of time and spec by subordinating them to other things w^hile 
the Roman sought the same end by making them specific and concrete. 
In architecture this attempt was successful; m sculpture it was only 
relatively sot for the Homan sculptor was able to attain spatial x^alues 
only at the c.xpnse of formal ones by virtue of his Illusion]Stic icchnique 
of light and shade. 

At the beginning of ihb chapter it w^as painted out that Roman 
sculpture attained the level of an individual and charactcristLc style 
by infusing Hellenistic forms with netv meaning in give expression to 
ideals that w^^re specifically Roman. The decadence of Roman art set 
in when there were no longer valid ideals to serve as a stimulus to 
creation. FuTthcrmorCp even in this rtspoct there is a difference from 
the prevailing state of affairs in the Hellenistic priod. For all the empti¬ 
ness that tharaeicriites many of the brilliant ronrs de force of the 
Hcllcnisiic style, there still remained something of the old Greek 
tradition of expressive Form, as well as the obvious delight taken hy 
many Hellenistic sculptors in displaying their technical sfalL A priod 
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tLus characterized can hard]y be icrmed decadent as h often done. By 
contras^ die Roman period from about 2.00 fo 3^0 a.d. can hardly be 
termed anything else. There are neither abstract ideals nor technical 
skiU apparent in the sculpture of that period in which the final stage 
oi the direct ebssje tradition ts reached. New ideals had to be evolved 
and a new technique developed before a netv sculptural tradition could 
take form- These prcicesse?^ lake place during the first millennium of 
the Christian era. 


Chapter XIX. Mediaeval Smlpture— 


A. Turn Early MintoUE Aces 

DURING THE FitiST MILLENNIUM OF THE CHRJSTiAN 
era, sduJpture, like the other arts^ became a han Jmaiden of the Chutch 
in spite of the Biblioil injunction against die creation of images that 
had been an eiseniial feature of the Jewish faith as long as it was found, 
only among Semitic peoples. When Chrisdanity spread lo western 
Europe, this interdictlQn was more or less disregard^ as were many 
others. The whole fabric of Christianity in ihe Occideni was cfetted qn 
a Foundation of compromiiics which Lnvolv€?d the adaptation of manv 
pagan beliefs and their incowration in the new faith. One aspect 
of this adaptation appears in ^ily Christian sculptureK which consists 
almost entirely of forms derived from the current decadent Latin style 
to which netv meanm| was given by s™bolic devices. One of the 
cutsiandJng examples of this practice is tne new signihcance in Chris¬ 
tian art of a subject that had appeared in classic art from the earliest 
pcritxl of Greek sculpturcp a shepherd carrying a lamb over his shouL 
ders. It was not difhcult for the Christian to see the Good Shepherd in 
statues of this subject and it was carried over into the iconography of 
Early Christian art almost unchanged. 

i\$. the Latin Church pssed through the earliest stages of its de- 
vclupmeni and Us beliefs outgrew the primitive ones that had sufficed 
in the beginning, the compamtiv'ely simple way of expressing those 
beliefs in concrete form that is exemplified by the adaptation of the 
Goad Shepherd ti'pe was no longer adequate. By the middle of the 
4th century, a more complicated symbolism appeared in Early Chris- 
lian arc. Most of the sculptural examples arc sarcophagi such as the 
one in the Lateran Museum in Rome known ns the Sorcopfeiigus of ihe 
Two Brothers (Fig. a.88) from the portraits of the deceased in the conch 
shelL The friezes arc made up of Old and Neitv Testament scenes that 
expressed syinboltcally a bdief in life after deathp the element in the 
Christian faith that appealed the most strongly to the early adherents 
of the Cliurchp The figures are in the same decadent lUuslonistic style 
that has been no[cd in the Frieze on the Arch of Constantine (f^ig^ 
287}^ In the nude figure representing Daniel in the den of lions 
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below and to the left of the conch shell, there is a vajgue reminiscenoe 
of the Lysippk canon of the Fourth century* Tlierc is some attempt to 
distinguish tne heads of the two brothers^ but the woeFuUy inadequate 
technique of the sculptor falls far short of investing them with the life 
and vigor of the Roman poreraits. The decay of the Hellenistic and 
Roman ilJusionisiic style is e^'en more evident in the dull formulas 
of the heads and draperies and the monotonous repetition of the hgur^* 
The scenes are neither sepamted from each other nor related in this 
art which c^n achieve neither decorative nor dnamadc unity* The 
classic tradition in the west rvas worn out; even the powerful stimulus 
of new beliefs could no longer invest its decadent forms with signifi¬ 
cance or beauty. 

While the sculptors in the sen'icc of the w^estem Church were 
fruitlessly endeavoring to fill the old bottle of decadent and cr\'stalli2£d 



Fic. 28S* —The S^RCor'KAcys or tha Two Bncminns, 
Ltiteran Museiufip 


jRusionism with the new^ wine of Christian symbolism, a process also 
[o be obsen'cd in the related art of ivory earthing (cf. Fig* 577), their 
contemporaries in Byzantium and the hiear Etot were developing a 
style which was similar in having its roots also in classic art. A Freg- 
iriepif of a Sarc&^bagits (Fig. 289) in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin which dales from about 400 jud, is carved w'ish figures lepresent- 
ing Christ standing between two apostles in an architectural setting of 
columns and a gable. M in the Latin sarcophagus Qfig- 5 . 883 , die 
figures are direct adaptations of classic intxlels in posture and movement, 
the apostles being a type that served the sculpturs of Greek and Roman 
antiquity in represcniing philosophers to which a new' and Christian 
meaning is given by symbols such as the cruciform nimbus behind the 
head of Christ. Changes also occurred in the formal character of the 
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figures and objects portrayed. The capitals of the colonnettes Forming 
the setting are similar to those in Bj'xanTine atchiiccturc (cF. Fig. 70] 
in being masses defined by planes in which the ornament is incised to 
crtsiie a paECem in contrasting accents of light and shade instead of 
being plastically modeled. A comparable effect is seen in the figures 
which arc flaitened out by contrast with the antique prototypes and 
tend to become t\vt>dimcnsionaI areas of linear patterns created bv in¬ 
cisions cut with a running drill. 

In making use of light and dark accents as the major compositional 
elements, the Br^antine sculptor followed I iellcnisiic precedent (cFk Fig. 



Fic, ifig.—fiMOMiiNT OF A Sarcopuacus. 
Kaher FriedricJi AftiscutHp BeTh'fi. 


379 )t hut he deprts fnim it in utilising them in ptterns that aie nor 
plastic and three^mensional in effect but are organized in a single 
plane and unified by rhythmic accents. The figures are de-materialjzed 
in the proccssp losing the organic articulation that made the proto¬ 
types effective embodiments of the objective m^aluation of experience 
for which the classic mind ever stroi'c, but they become in consequence 
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of their very immateriality more suitable vehicles for giving expression 
to the transDonriental content of Christianity^ Thus is seen in sculpture 
the initial result of the impact of Oriental prepossession with the in- 
dehnite and the immatetia] uptm tvap of thinking in which much of 
classic character persisted, cotnprahk in its way to the architectural 
compromise bet^veen the same principles in the church of Hagia 
Sophia (Fig, 68)* In v-ary^ing degrees, depending upon the extent to 
which Hellenic or Oriental ideas predominate, the ivories of By^an^ 
rine origin such as the leaf of a diptjch in the British Museum (Fig. 
57S) or the Throne of htaximianus ai Ravenna (Fig. 579) illustrate 
the same itansformation of classic forms when brought into the service 
of the Church. 

It was the nature of Christian thought that it should express itself 
in symbolic terms rather than representative ones, and inasmuch as 



FiCr 1.9a.- —The SABcoFiiAoris of TErfioDOKus. 
Sr Apo^iititire jji Cirur^j 


such fonns lend themselves with particular aptness to decorative treat¬ 
ment, it is not surprising that Byxantine artists should have used them 
very often. The SnrcophfrgKS of Thcodorjn (Fig, 290) w'as cseeuted 
For a 6th century^ archbishop of the By^ntino city of Ravenna in 
Italy, and is in the church of Sant' Apollinare there (Figs. 71^ 71). 
There are still classic elements in the decoration—the simpliBed pilas¬ 
ters at the ends oF die long side and the mouldings across the lop and 
on die lid—but symbols of Christian ideas are the most important Fea- 
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mres of the design. The cross occurs in t^vo forms, one with the 
Greeli letters Alpha and Omega hanging from the horizontal arm 
and a lOtinded end on the vertical one making it into the letter Rho, 
while the other is ehaiactcrized by a superimposed X, the Greek letter 
Chi which taken with tlie Rho forms the initials of Christ's name. 
The Alpha and Omega ate of similar meaning (Rev. i, xj), as is also 
the vine CJohn iiv, 1-5) that figures in the decoration of the long side. 
The symbolism of wine as the hiood of Christ, which vs'as one of the 
most frequently employed symbols of the Savior in Christian art, is also 
referred to in tliis. The heraldic peacocks arc another motive of great 
popularity in the religious art of the first miiJenniutn, being a symbol 
of cicmal life of even greater antiquity. Clarity and simplicity are 
the outstanding characteristics of the pattern created of these forms 
which arc defined in two planes against a neutral background. The 
arrangement is symmetrical, but it is the rhythmic recurrence of cir¬ 
cular motives—in the branches of the vine and the medallion with the 
monogram of Christ—that is the major unifying element in this de¬ 
sign, which is one of the most ciiaTacteristic e.vamples of Byzantine 
stone sculpture in both expressive and formal chataetcr. 

The amount of large-scale Byzantine sculpture in stone was prob¬ 
ably never very great, for the Oriental distaste for such images that is 
expicssed in the admonition against graven imagics in the Second 
Commandment of the Decalogue was a constant element in Byzantine 
fought, ctmilicting with the inheritance of classic concepts indigenous 
in the Eastern Empire, it xs-as this element coming to the fore in the 
iconoclast period in the 8th century that resulted in the extensive 
destruction of images from which the name of the movement was 
deris-ed, and it is unlikely that the Moslem conquerors of Byzantine 
in the ijtb rentuty were more appredative of the figures they saw 
than the earlier image-breakers. It is for this reason that the most com¬ 
prehensive understanding of Bj'zantine plastic art from the 9th to 
the i^ih centuries is to he obtained from ivories like the Uarba- 
villc Tript)-ch in the Louvre (Fig- 58^?). There are still preserved 
some examples of late Byzantine stone sculpture, however, such as 
the jVlidoniifl OmiJs (Fig. jgi), so called from the raising of the 
arms in praycf. in the church of Santa Maria in Porto in Ravenna, 
which was probably carved in the 1 ith century. The ligute is cprv'ed 
in low relief and slands in a frontal ^ with the right leg slightlv 
relaxed. It is possible lo discern In the schematized draperies a re¬ 
flection of the aniique formula but it is reduced to a system of flat 
planes and incised lines that rcvTals little enough of the Form beneath 
In this it resembles ihc figures in the Triptych, and if the resulting 
effect m both is far from that of the world of nature in which lived 
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the forms carved by the sculptors of Greece and RomCp there is m- 
siead a sense of hieratic and supcmattiral beings standing immobiJe in 
the performance of a solemn and impressive rite. In this w^y the Bj^zan- 
tine artist sought to GOnvevt in forms of classic self^ufficiency but 
Orienial in their unvvorldliness, his concept of the profound stgnificanee 
of Christian dogma. 

At the same time that classic style 
was being transformed into Byzan¬ 
tine under the influence of the 
Oriental cultures impinging upon 
the east Mediterranean areas, it was 
also being moditied in the west. 

There the weakening Empire w^as 
subjected to lecurrent infiltrations 
of the non-Mediterranean Teutonic 
tribes rvhich had never been assimi¬ 
lated into the Roman world and 
maintained a degree of inde[>cnd- 
cnce From its political order. But 
as these barbarians overran the land^ 
they were themselves suhjeeted to 
the influences of the Hellenistic- 
Christian culture of the Empire, 
and the histor^^ of the period From 
the end of the 6 th century on is as 
much that of the rise of the Church 
as of the decay and fall of Rome- 
Christian art in western Europe in 
the latter half of the first millen¬ 
nium was 3 product of these con- 
ditionSt and its growth from the 
formal traditions of both the dis¬ 
solving Empire and the Teutonic 
barbarians is comparable to that of Byzantine an from the fusion of 
Hellenistic style with that of the Oriental cultures of the Near East. 

The art of "the Teutonic tribes in its native purity can best be illusr 
iraied in such works as the manuscript illustrations which were exe^ 
cuted for a Gospel book written in an Irish monastery at Kells toward 
the close of the 8tb centuiy (Fig, 567) and can be characteiized 
essentially by two words—linear and dynamic. Tliese are the qualities 
that are dominant in all the art forms of the northern races k and are 
those w^hose impact upon the already wtfakened Latin tradition in 
which the western Church gave form to its concepts (cf. Fig. 188) 
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rcsultcid in its further disintegration, the nature of which can be 
judged by the stj'le qf tiic Sigu'trld flehef CFig- 292) in the Bspti&tery 
of Ciividale, a small town in northern Italy- It was carved betiiveen 
and 776 as part of a canopy built over the baptismal font by the 
Patriarch Sigwald, as is recoided in the inscription on the band ^Itnv 
the cross. This latter is flanked by stylfrcd palmettos and rosettes and two 
forms suggesting canriehibra; l^lovv is a tree, of which some of the 
branches end in animal heads; birds are sitting in it and it Is flanked 



Fio. 191.—Tiiii SicwALU RtitiEF. Baptistery, CividnJe. 


by two grotesques, ptt animal and pan bird. Four medallions com¬ 
plete the carved decoration of the panel, each enclosing a winged figure 
that symboliKCS one qf the Four Evangelists, the compilers of the Four 
Gospls; that in the upper left comet is an eagle rennsenting John 
and the one to the right above is the winged man of Matthew; below 
to the left is a winged bull, which is the symbol of Luke, the winged 
lion of Mark completing the qua net. It is in the symbolism of the 
relief that the Christian component of its character is most clear. The 
cross is an obvious detail of this nature, and the Four Evangelist 
symbols are the interpretation of the Vision of Ezekiel (Ezekiel i, 
5 -jO in accordance with mediaeval theology; they constitute a motive 
that was one of the most important in the art of the Middle Ages 
since it occurs in almost all rcptescniaiions of the Last Judgment. The 
style is the linear one of the I'eutonic tribes—of some distinction in 
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the purely decorative motives such as the inictbcc on the cross and the 
tree in the lower center, but weak and uncunvJncing in the Evangelist 
symbols in which the form was dictated by Christian iconographVp the 
model was in the plastic laic antique style, no doubt, which the 
linear and two-dimensional prepossession the barbarian sculptor did 
not permit him to understand. It ^v■as this way of seeing things solely 
in terms of line and movement which gives the purely omamenUil 
elements in this style their vitality and unitVp and w^hich reduces the 
plastic and solid forms portrayed with some naturalism in the model 
to these w^eightless and clumsy ideographs^ Ceitarn of the motives in 
the Sigwald Rcljef are also primarily of noithem origin—^the Interlace, 
the grotesque animals, and the animal-headed branches of the tree; of 
classic characiEi^ other than the assumed nature of the model pre¬ 
sumptively copjctl by she sculptor, there is nothing unless the symi- 
mcirical armugement of the motives can be considered a feeble re¬ 
minder of the splendid order that had been achieved by the artists of 
the Hellenic wotld. 

Tlie Sigivald Relief can hardly he considered sculpture at all In 
the sense that this means organization of plastic elements^ for k is 
executed in but two planes—the background and the face of the slab 
on which the forms ap}5ear to have been dratvn as a preliminar)' to 
simply cutting them straight back lo the desired level. Its ineptitude is 
due !□ the fact that neither the cbssic nor the northern component in 
its stjde is sufficiently forceful to give point and positiveness to the 
forms. These are chameteristics that appear only with ceitsinly of 
meaning and conviction of the slgnlhcancc of e.xpt?ri€mCfS—creadv^t 
factors that w'ere supplied in some measure in mediaeval culture In 
the time of Charlemagne and immediately thereafter in 

consequence of that monarches attempt to recreate in his Holy Roman 
Empire something of the grandeur that had been Rome. Notice has 
been taken elseivherc of the limited success attending CaroHogian 
efforts to contrive a monumental architectural style (cf. Fig. 74) and 
them is a sunilar sparseness in the field of large-scale sculpture. In the 
more limited category of Ivory relief carving, the story h different, how¬ 
ever Cef- Fig. ^Si), and in small panels, such as this, which were made 
to decorate the covers of manuscript books or to adoni reliquary caskets, 
there is the individuality and unisy of style that is so sadly wanting in 
the Sigtvald Reliefp 

On a larger scale than the ivory book<o>^er pnel, the same quality 
is to he noted in the bronze relidfs of the doors made for the church 
of St. Michael in Hildesheim In Germany betiveen locy and loi^ 
and bter moved to the cathedral of the same city. They were executed 
for the Bishop of Hildesheim^ Bermvard by namep %vbo was probably 
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inspired by his admlratioit for the ebboraiely carved 5tb ceniuiy 
wooden doors of tlie church of Santa Sabina in Rome fcf. Fig^ 65). 
There are tii^o doors of eight panek each^ those on the left relating the 
story of the book of Genesis from the Creation of Man through the 
Murder of Abel, and those on the right depicting the life of Christ. The 
most immediate impression rf these panels (Rg- ^93) amiizinc 

force fulness and vitality of tlie figures with which they are decorated. 
Compared with the heav)^ and stolid ones of the Latin sarcophagus 



Fic. 293.—Hildtslitim. Cathedral. BnoKZE Coons. DeEaih 'fhe Jud^ent of 

Adam and Evep 


CFig. :i8S>, the dignified By-zandne forrris (Fig* 3^89) or the ugly and 
fornilc^ss creatures on the Sigwald Relief (Fig. 292), those of the 
Hildesheim Dfxjrs are dynamically aHvCn instinct ^vith a vigor that seems 
almost to tear them free of their relief hacking. The }iidgmcrii of Adam 
iitid Eve is rendered with a naive sense of the dramatic that makes the 
obsener forget the crudely shaped bodies svitb their overbrge heads 
and unarticulated limbs. The unknown sculptor's pwer of characterf- 
yjiiion transcends bis lack of anatomical knowledge, for there is no 
miseking the significance of the tlwcatening head and denunciatory 
finger of the Deity whose accusation is promptly passed on by the 
apptehensivo Mam to Eve who in her turn shifts the blame by a gesture 
to the Tempter in the form of a dragon on the gmund. Hie sense of a 
powerful force which animates the figures is present e\'en in the twisted 
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tree and the foliage oF rhe pncl border. It is this scribe of an 
stractp prevalent force that gives unity tp the coiriposition. Tliere is 
obviously none of the formal or architectonic unity of Creek telief. 
or the spatial imity of Hellciilsik or Roman reliefs or the rhythmic^ 
decorative unity of the Byzantine. Instead, the sense of movemcni arisr 
ing from the sheer vitality of the figures themselves unites them In asm- 
mon submission to some unseen but irmsistiblc potver. Technically, 
this effect Is brought about by the linear method employed by the 
sculptor to delineate the varioiis objects in the relief as compaTcd with 
the classic tradition of modeling and the Hcllcnistic-BjTantine de¬ 
pendence on effects of light and shade. This Imcar method of por¬ 
trayal is the barbarian cannibutlon to the artistic synibesis which was 
bom in the first millennium and attained its majority in the Roman¬ 
esque period. 

Of the three principal sculptural styles of the early Middle AgeSi 
that of the Hildesheim Doors was the most vital The decadence of the 
Latin or west Christian mode has been commented upon. In the last 
years of the Byzantine Empire^ a falling^jff from the level attained 
in the earlier works is evident although a certain sriff and hieratic dig¬ 
nity* nearly always present ev'en in the least accomplished c.va^tnples 
of the Byzantine "style, sdves them from the ineptitude of late Latm 
sculpture. But it was the northern or barbarian style with its dramatic 
intensity and windy movement that galvanized these oulwom modes 
Into life and produced the monumental art of the Romaitc^ue and 
Gothic periods, just as the fusion of the vigorous northern tribes with 
the mthaustfd Roman slock brought about the renewed spiritual and 
intellectual activity of the 12th and 13th centuries, 

B, RqMAISESQLIE ScuLlTflJRE 

The renewed vitality of western thought in the nth and nth cen¬ 
turies is apparent In sculpture as it is in all fields of human activity- In 
general it is ev'ident in the search for a stvde that w^uld be capable of 
giving full expression to the synthesis of thought which was then taking 
place. Throughout the entire period, however* and through the entire 
hliddle Ages, sculpture did not develop as a free and independent an 
but wassu^nirdinaicd to architecture. From the beginning of the Roman- 
escjue period uniil the end of the Gothic, little sculpture was produced 
that was not related in some way to architecture- Even when free¬ 
standing figures were carved, they were conceived in terms that implied 
an architectural setting, a considcraiinn that must always be borne In 
mind in arriving at an evaluation of the results. The period of Roman¬ 
esque sculpture corresponds rather closely to that of Romanesque archi- 
tcctutc save for the fact that it begins a little latetp the first important 
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works Coming ^bout j jotx This Wds a nj 3 rural conseque^nce of its 5ul> 
ordi nation to atchiicrctun^^ for tKe stiucturitl problems of building re- 

a aired solution before resultant forms could be decorated. It comes to a 
use about 1100 when the Goiliie style makes its appearance. 
Romanesque sculptural forms have something in common with those 
of the Greek archaic |>enod, the similarity beUveen them being cjc- 
plained by the Fact that both result from aiiempts to give expression 
to ideas through the medium of a limited technique* The lack of 
extensive knnvvledge of the human body on the pLtrt of the archaic 
sculptor has been punted out elsewhere. The Romanesque sculptor was 
hanlly any bener off ot the beginning of die r2th century for in the 
years that had intcrtxncd since the death of the classic tradition 
of figure sculpture, none of comparable authoritv Itnd taken its place. 
TTius when he attempted to give expression to liis ideas through the 
medium of ihe human form, he had no formulas to guide him in rep¬ 
resenting ft and was forced to develop them anc^v. To aid him, there was 
his unconscious hcrit^ige from the past, comprising the triple influence 
of the Roman, B>'zantinc iind barbarian traditions citib^ed in tlx- 
illuminated illustrations of manu^ripts (Figs. ^68, 3651) and carved 
ivory panels (Figs. 582, 585), which mingled in various proportions to 
deEcrmine the individual character of the t^arious .schools of Roman¬ 
esque sculpture. I hese schools correspond in general to those of Roman¬ 
esque architecture. 

Limitation of tMzhniqiic is thus a chamctcristic common to both 
Greek archaic sculpture and that of the Romanestjuc period. The thing 
rhiit makes them so different in effect is the difference between the 
ideals expressed in them. The archaic sculptorp and all Creek sculptors 
for that matter, conceived their gods in the image of man; di^dnlty 
for them bc?came concrete and real in the human form and prfeclion 
was attained in complete understanding of it. '"Know thyseir was the 
aim of the Greek, for in knowing himself he also knew all that his 
%vorld could mean to him. Jn the Middle j^ges, on the other band. 
God tvas conceived as a completely abstract principle, as a spirit and 
50 incapable of ncpresentalion. He could tioc be comprebended intel¬ 
lectually but only sensed intuitively since He existed only as a 
supernatunil principle, manifest in alf things that have being and con¬ 
stituting the element that gives them reality Thh furnishes an explana- 
lion for the naturali<.m of mcdiamal art in its later phasers, for since 
all objects are in themselves a reflection to some extent of the all- 
embracing divine nrindplei it follow's that they ate beautiful and so 
worthy of portrayal. At the SiWtie time, the greatest value of the objects 
portrajvd is svinbolic since they .stand for the divine principle rathef 
than represent it. Use difference that will lx noted between Roman- 
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csc]u« and Gothic sculpture lies in the fiict that the figures of the 
former are emotioital symbols of reality uhilc those of the latter arc 
IntellectuaJ in that they form pri of an ordered system by which the 
spirit coiild begin its ascent from eattlily things to heavenly ones. In 
both cases, the complete realization of tbe reality that Lcs ^hind the 
figures can result only from an intuitive pctccplion of it, filcrein lies 
the essential differente between the cbsslc point of view and that of 
the Middle Ages^ in the former, reality was understood by a process of 
knowing; in the latter, it could be understood only by a process of 
feeling. 

The function of monumental sculpture in the EomaiK>scjuo world 
of the lure nth and izth centuries was twofold. On the one barid, it 



A. a, 

Fic. a94.~‘V^i£LAY. Li Ahidekine, Capirals. 


was a means of giving instruction 10 thttse who could not read, a dog¬ 
matic function, and on the other, it was an accciisory to architectural 
form, i.c., it was decoraEive. Tlius its subject matter deals almost en¬ 
tirely with Christian beliefs—stories from the Bible, the lives of the 
saints, etc.—and the forms in which this subject matter is interpreted 
are those w^hich play a part in the architectural style of the period. Of 
these, two are preeminent—the historiaEcd tiipital on which figures 
illustrate a story CFig- 294, A-B)* and the wall relief zgj^ 298). 

The Capitals are in the church of the Afflffcr/^ire at VeseLry in Bur¬ 
gundy in Fmncc, a monastic cstablishoient that dates, from the Jatter 
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part uF ihc 1 Jih century although it Ls protKiblc th.it die capitals were 
not can-E?d until about 1110. One of them Cf'ig* ^94^ 1 ^) ^ of particular 
interest because it is undnished; the loughly shaped block of stone 
was put in pbee to support the arch sprung from it and the carving 
u^as done later^ a practice that may not have been invariable ui Roman' 
estiue limes but ivhich was certainly general and w^hich illustiates the 
primarily architectonic concept of the sculptured form of the capital. 
The same consideration applies to the way in which the subjects are 
treated. That of the uniinished capital has noi been ideniiEed, but the 
other (Fig. 294, A) represents Moses breaking the tablets of the Jaw 
whiJe a demon escapes From the open mouth of the Golden Calf, The 
humart figures are given over-large heads^ if judged by a naturalistie 
standard, and there is only the most summary suggestion of bodi^ be¬ 
neath the Buttering draperies, If^ hovveverp these various detaiJs are 
regarded not as prts of a physlolngicilly articulated human figure but 
rather as making up a pattern of accents in an amhinatural scheme, 
they will be seen to stress those portions of the capital where a sense 
of supj.'Majt is needed and that these ate united by the flow of line into 
a coherent w^hole. The capital form is basically that of the classic 
Corinthian, of which there is a reminiscence in the angle volutes, the 
foliate background and the moulded jinpost-bloek. but the style of the 
figures is hied on that of the manuscript ilLuinlnadons which senr'ed 
the sculptor as models. 

There is considerable ’variety in the wall relief caiegorj' of Roman¬ 
esque sculpture ranging from examples that seem to have been earned 
directly on the wall as at iModena CFig, ^98) to the mure complex rela¬ 
tionship of the Facade of St. Trop/inpre (Fig, 395) at Arles in southern 
France, where the ivall appears to have been hollowed out to provide 
niches in which figures are pktxd. They ate examples, CDnsideted 
from the point of view of style, of the Roman contTibufion to Roman¬ 
esque an, a fact %vhich is not surprising since Arles ivas the center 
of a flourishing school of sculpture in the Roman period and many 
i^oman monuments arc still preserved there. These undoubtedly sensed 
as models for the mediaeval sculptor at St, Trophime who attempted 
as best he could 10 reproduce their forms. Tlic subject of the portal 
sculpture is die Last Judgment, Chrisi is seated in die tvmpnum of 
the main portal with the twelve ap<isc]es behjw him on ihe lintel which 
is just visible at the right of the illustration. On the same level as ihe 
lintel is a friers: of figures representing the souh of the saved in para¬ 
dise; a corresponding one on the other side showTi the damned on their 
way to hell. In the niches bekw are large figures of the apostles and 
one representing the saint who established Christian it v at Arles, In 
car\ 4 ng diesc figures, the sculptor was v^ry obviously [nfluenced by 
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Roman models. The bodies are similar in pose and proportions to those 
on the Latcnio sarcophagus (Fig, i88). Similar conventions for tepifr 
senting hairx eyes and drapery occur in both, and the gannents worn 
by the Arlesian figures ate not unlike the Roman tr^a. >^othcr classic 
p^ciple of design evident in (his sculpture is isoccphalism, as a result 
of H’hich the heads of the standing figures of the saved and those of 
the seated applies on the lintel arc all on the same level. Other cvF 
dences of Roman influence are apparent in the foliage carved on the 
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pilasters separating the large figures and in the colonnette capitis, some 
of which arc rather good approximations of a classic Corinthian lyw. 

Bv^arrtinc influences, on the other hand, predominate in the sculp* 
turc on the AlaiM Portal of S. iVtecola at Bari (Fig, 296) in southern 
fully. Tlie Corinthiancsoue capitals, for example, are of the type em¬ 
ployed in Byzantine arcnitectute (Fig. 7O sculpture (Fig. 189) 
of the jth and 6ih centuries in which the leaves arc suggested by a 
play of light and shade resulting from incisions in the surface of the 
stone rather than being modeled to project outward. The foliate design 
in the arch is similarly carved to pnxiuce an effect of flat bright sue* 
faces marked off by lines of shadoiv. The acanthus leaves on the stilt- 
block are the sharp pointed, w^cedy type seen in Byxantine ornament 
although the egg-and-dart above it follows classic prototypes. To the 
left in the Lllusiration is the figure of an angel whose draperies are 
suggested by the same illusionistic tcchni<]ue of incised lines that has 
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observed in the B^'zantine Madonnu Oian^ CFiE^ 291}. The uiflu- 
ciKc of B}^ntine mudels upon the sEjIe of ihe Bari sculpture 
direct, for the whole southern region of Italy had been colonized by 
the Greeks and it had always been in close connection with the eastern 
Mediterranean countries. In other parts of Europe, the ByTantinc tnode 
seems to have alfected Romanesque sculpture less directly, largely 
through the medium of illuminaccd manuscripts and ivory cartings 
itnprted from the Orient. 



Fig. 396.— Bari. San j\'itcoLA. Derail of the Main Portal. 


The third of the three basic elements that entered in the fonnation 
of the Romanesqiic style was the barbarian. Ejcamples in which it pre¬ 
dominates can be found chiefly in France Fig. its Influence 
being apparent in the tremendous linear rnovemem nf ihe figures, both 
In surface detail and In outline^ Such Ls the flgurc of the prophet 
(Fig. 197} on the west w^all of the church at Souillac^ carved during 
the first half of the ijth century- As in the figures on the Hildesheim 
Dtxifs (Fig- ^3)^ the linear j^ttems create the Impression of a power¬ 
ful force animating the swirling draperies and motivating the twisted 
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po^Lure. The immediate origin nf this linear style which is seen at 
Hildesheim and Souillac seems 10 have been the pen-and-ink illnstta- 
tions with which the Reims school of Carolingian manuscript illumi¬ 
nators decorated their books^ such as those in a Psalter in the Univer¬ 
sity Library at Uirvcht (Fig- 3^8), It is easy to understand in looking 
at the illustratian why the pen-and-ink technique was a medium of 
CrVpmssiDn peculiarly appropriate to 
the emotional Teutonic barbarian 
tempcrJinent, It must have been a 
miniature like this that the Souilbc 
l^rophet sculptor had before him as 
a guide. The folds of drapery that 
were suggested in the drawing by 
heavy pen strokes are rendered here 
by meticulously cut parallel lines. 

Tlie hollow under the sweeping 
cun'e of the skirt is a painful tran¬ 
scription into stone of an effect that 
was eajiily secured in the original 
drawing hy shading. None the less, 
with a technique that is entirely 
I incar ^ the sculptor has succeeded 
in achieving a very definite plas¬ 
ticity of form which gives even more 
strength to the general emutirmal 
effect generated by the ceaseless 
llow^ of the outlines and the sen&e of 
unrest in the flying dnipcries for 
which a supernatural motive must 
be imagined. 

The nervous, animated Figures of 
the Utrecht Psalter and the 
Hildesheim Doors embody the ideal 
of cfTcctive force which the 
specifically northern or barbelrian contribution to the medtaev^al synthesis 
of thought^ an ideal which is given monumental form in the Souilbe 
Prophet- The same ideal is also expressed in figures of such a consider¬ 
ably different type as tht>sc representing the Sin of Adam and Eve 
which were carv'cd on the facade of Modena Cathedral ^9®} 

about 1100 by a sculptor called Guglielmus. The immediate origin of 
this figure style is also to be found tn manuscript illuminiitions of the 
pre-Romanesque period CFtg' 3%J but illuminations of a type very 
different from those in the Utrecht Psalter, These solid figures have a 
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Ancesttfrs of CJimf (Fig. 199} on the west front a! Charncs Cathedral 
(cf. Fig. 99). The pan of the cathedral where they are found dates 
from about nyo, about fifty years earlier than the rest of the edifice. 
An Lmportani point of distinction from die earlier Romanesque figur^ 
is the doser relationship of the Chartres statues to the :irchitecture, in 
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consequence of which they apjiear to be a part of the building itself 
and not just attached 10 its surface, judged by a naturalistic standurd^ 
this involves "'deformation'" of the bcxlies, a quality that is often in¬ 
correctly interpreted as indicating lack of skill on the part of the sculp¬ 
tor. Actually, it is the result of a modification of su|ierficial facts of 
appearance in the interests of a definite pattern by means of which the 
ideal embodied in the figures becomes tangible and intelhgible. This 
has been the purpose of the sculptor in all times, as has already been 
poinied out In the discussion of Greek sculpture. The difference be- 
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tween the patterns evolved bv the Creek sculptor and those of the 
mediaeval artist is accounted For by the diffctcnt ideal they sought to 
express; that of the Greek is concrete and physical while that of the 
mediaeval sculptor is abstract and spitituaL 

Along svith the architectonic (quality of the Chatties figures and the 
lesultant abstraction of the forms, there appears another characteristic 
which at first sight would seem to be directly antithetical to it. This is 
a new itiicresl in naiurc, evident in the treatment of the faces; the 
features ate decidedly French and differentiated in a way that indicates 
an extraordinarily realistic point of view. iNotice, for example, the 
distinction between the heads of the two Queens of Judah that or^py 
the outermost columns in the illustration CP& ^99^* Tlius in spite <a 
the fact that the bodies exbt cliicfly as abstract ptieros in 'he 

faces are so expressive that these figuresi have a rral and individual 
existence by means of rvhich they berome sjTiibQis, not of an abstract 
theological idea but of a concept of life that is filled with a comprehen* 
sion of human need. In this connection, it is interesting to comp re 
the mediaeval sculptor's method of investing his figures with human 
significance with that of the Greek. The ideal of the latter is expressed 
in terms of the entire body: the head is considered only as a part of it 
and not emphasized in any way. as is clearly demonstrated in thc^rec 
Fates (Fig. 262) where the absence of the heads does not detract 
materially from the meaning of the group. Significance is attain^ in 
the logical and organic structure of the htxlies and by emphasizing 
their existence as indep'ndcnt and self-suflicicnt entities. In contrast 
with this method, the Chartres sculptor neats the as an abstract 

pattern, the embodiment of a spiritual concep which is rendered con* 
Crete hy the remarkable exjiressiveness of the faces and which attains 
ideal signific.*nee through relationship to the architectural background. 
The sculpture at Chartres represents the final harmonization of the 
various elements that went to make up the Romanesque style. Two 
characteristics stand out among those which distinguish it from the 
preceding examples. The first of these is the more ordered oirangement 
of the figures, not onlv with respect to the architectural setting but in 
themselves. In this, there appears one of the outstanding features of 
later mediaeval thought in \vhis;h the significance of all things was de¬ 
termined in accordance with a preconceived system. The larrcr sag* 
nificanee of this fact is its indication of a pint of view that is intellccliial 
rather than purely emotional, and since mediaeval thought was e^ 
scnrially' and almost exclusively religious, it indicates a faith that is 
rational and analytical rather than intuitive. The effect of this changp 
on the Romanesque art is shown by the difference between the Souilbe 
Prophet and the figures at Chartres. M long as the basis of Christian 
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static poivTr quite different from die dj-namic energy in those of the 
Utrecht PsaJter, and exist as pJastit forms mther tlian linear patterns. 
They represent a still further modification of classic concepts than that 
seen in the Adcs sculptutc, a modificaiion of a type that had been de¬ 
veloped originally la e.xpress physical or moral beauty toward one ex¬ 
pressing the northern ideal of effective force by pving it a racial 
Teutonic appearance, 'file head and shoulders jui forivard, the gestures 
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Cathedral, Modena. 

are clumsy and awkward but fraught ivith a certain power by that 
very aw^k wa rd ness- 

These characteristics appear in Guglieltnus' figures of Adam and 
Eve at Modena, h is unnecessary to pint out that the sculptor had 
little knowledge of human anatomy but this is of small impnance in 
light of the fact that he has revived once more the ideal of plastic foim 
which gave such impressiveness to the caned figures of classic antiquity. 
However awk^vard these ^eat hulking bodies may be with their 
clurnsy hands and pasani hcadSp they reveal the sculptors aw^arencss 
of the significance of the human body. And nowhere in Romanesque 
art is this idea conveyed more forcefully than in these reliefs, although 
there arc other examples of comparable style and character such as the 
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episcopal chair in San Niccola at Bari (Fig. 597) of about the same 
period. Handicapped though the sculptor was by his limited techntqueH 
and naive and unsophisticated though these figures may be, they are 
instluct with a primitri’e power that fills ihcm ivith life and gives 
significance to the sculptor's crudely embodied conception of the human 
form. 

The method adopted by Cuglielmus to attain this end is very similar 
to that of the classic sculptor although he did not copy classic originals 
in any sense. The figures appear against a neutral background with all 
but the essential features of the bndscape eliminatedp the siory^ being 
told entirely by means of the figures. Classic precedent also exists for 
the subordination of the figures to an architectural setting, standing as 
they do under a series of pendant arches with an occasional colonnette 
and surmounted by a foliate corniceH The term classic is used advisedly 
with no suggestion that a direct classic influence is to he seen in these 
figures, it means rather that Guglidmus had discovered for himself the 
principles that governed classic sculpture^ in that he gave expression 
to his ideals through the medium of the human foimr creating a 
rhythmic pattern of its masses which in turn is subordinate to the larger 
pattern of the architecture. 

A pause at this point in tracing the development of mediaeval sculp 
ture to glance back over the various examples of Romanesque art that 
have been considered will bring two outstanding impressions. The firsi 
is the lack of homogeneity in the style itself- On the one hand are 
figures like those at Arles and Modena, heavy and solid, retaining 
something of classic sobriety in pose and restrained movement. On the 
other hand there is the nervous and agitated figure of the Souillac 
Prophet. Tlie apparent lack of any similarity in the conception of these 
figures reveals the fact that a synthesis of c'ontcnt and expression has 
not j'Ci been achieved in mediaeval art. In the Arles and Modena fig¬ 
ures, there is an attempt to embody the emoiionalism characteristic 
of the northern temperament in forms that still ^mack of the intel¬ 
lectually altaincd unity of the classic ideal. In the Souillac Pmphet^ on 
the contrary, the emotional content of she figure has overflowed, swamp 
ing the form with linear movement to such an CKtent that its plasticity 
is jslmost lost. In both^ it is obvious that the effect is due to superficial 
characteristics^ to the mfwement of the drapcTv; to the phy'sical bulk 
of the bodies, and not to an inner, spiritual contemphuiou intrinsic in 
the figures themselves. In either words, the content or meaning of these 
figures is still svTnholic Tather than couched and inteqireled in lerms 
of human experience. 

The synthesis of form and content lacking in the earlier phases of 
Romanesque sculpture is attained in the figures Tcpresenting the 
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thought was ctaotional fen'nr, its idc^h could be embodied in an art 
of linear movement. When it became tinged with an inteJIectual 
leaven, a greater degree of farm and static SErength iras essentia]. 

The second characteristic that distinguishes the sculpture at Chartres 
from earlier examples is its intensely human quality, lliefo is a world 
of difference between ihe ideally youthful Kings and Queens of Judati 
and the meager saints or brutal peasants that gave form to earlier ideals^ 
Again the change in art reflects one that took place in the religious 
tenets of the Church, Lip to the middle of the iith century^ mediaeval 
thcjology w-as to all intents and purposes the ende of the Early Church 
fathers which was highly irLiellectualized and abstract. Tlie literal and 
objective Middle Ages could interpret such a theologj^ only w^ith the 
aid of an emotional fervor that svi^ept away all she obstacles placed Ln 
the w^y of its acceptance by naive mindSr an cmoiional fervor povL^erful 
to I hat point of fanaticism Avhich Inspired the incTcdible undertaking 
of the early Crusades. In the latter part of the Romanesque period, a 
more human spirit transforms the doctrines of die Churem a develop 
ment contemporary with rbe decline of the monasteries and the rise of 
ihc communesM From this time on, however mitch the idea of art mav 
liove been determined by the Qmrch, the forms by which they were 
expressed came from the minds of the people. In eonscrjyenLtr of ihis^ 
the hguTcs themscKes become more human, subject to the same laws 
of order as the people who carved themn and expressive of .i point of 
vitnv that finds significance in inieUcctually onntrlvetl s^'stems rather 
than emotionally Felt abstractions. It is this that brings about the mote 
realisKic art of Chances as w ell as its higher degree of organization and 
formal discipline^ 

C. COTTUC ScruilPTURE 

The sculpture esf the west front of ChartTCi occupies a pivotal posi^ 
tion in French mediaeval artp for it is at once the culmination of the 
Romant^ue style and the bemnning of the Gothic. Characteristje fea¬ 
tures of the latier style are the cheerful gravity of the figures which 
replaces the ecstaw or stolid reseive of the earlier ones, a greater 
naturalism, and the heighiened signilieonee which results from physical 
as well as decorative integmtmn with architmuial setting. All of these 
changes are direct eonj^cquraces of the shift fn^fii the cmotinnal ap 
proach to spiritual reahty of [he Romanesque period to an intellectual 
One in the Grjtiue. in this respect. Gothic sculpture is one with the 
various other manifestations in Europe of the human creatii'e instinct 
during the 13th century. In evers- field of activity, intellextual interpre- 
lations of ex|)criencc as the preliminary to an intuitive perception of 
its ultimate signiJicance took the form" of complex svsiems in which 
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every detail of every as-wet of liutiun cxperienc^e was waoughi into a 
comprehensive and well-articulatctl scheme. In philosophy^ this pro¬ 
duct the scholasticism of Thomas Aquinas; in literature^ the Divine 
Contedy of Dante; in architecture, the cathedraL oF w^hich the sculp¬ 
tured ornament was an micgral part. Even in the sculpture radreovcr+ 
this passion for system and order is apparent in the complci't iconography 
Of scheme that governs its arrangement. The ornament is highiy 
naturalistic, reflecting the Ck>thic conceplion of the universe as the 
revelation of God^s will whence it is beautiful in every detail and each 
individual chamcteristic wurtby of representation. In consequence of 
this. Gothic sculpture is organic and varied as nattire itself in its seem¬ 
ing lack of coherence, hut it is rendered signifies lat by the iconography 
or arrangement and by its ttdationship to the anrhitectural baekground 
with w'hich k is indisscalubly wedded. 

Just as the transiiianal sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
suggest the ideal that is fully attained in the Parthenon Bgurcs, so those 
of Chartres forecast the culmination of the Gothic style in sculpture 
of the early r^th century. In the decoration of the western portal of 
rWiens Cathedral (Fig. leo)^ Avhicli was executed in all probability 
between rizo and ti^o^ the idea of a stmeturaj union of sculpture and 
architecture appears in its most developed form, the subject matter and 
the way m xsdiich U is represented being t^q^ical t>f CnJlhic iconography, 
the name gi^cn to the rule or tradition determining the portrayal of 
subjects and. in the design of the cathedral the place that it occupies. 
Thus the north poriiil sculptum at Amiens is devoted prindpally to 
the story of Saint Finuin, the patron of the citi' of Amiens, and the 
south one relates the story of the Virgin to the building is dedi^ 

cated CFig. 301 while the Ccu(fd Portcl (Fig. 30c} is given over to 
the Last Judgments Ttiis is shown in detail in the lympanutn, the 
arched relief above the doors, which is divided into throe registers nr 
les’clsp with the Resurrection and Judgment (]f the Souls in the lowest, 
the Separation of die Elect and the Damned in the middle, and Christ 
as Jutige at the top. The theme is cirrird over into the voussoirs or 
arches of the splayed vaulted prch on which are carded, proceeding 
Outward from the tympanum, various personages involved in or sym¬ 
bolizing it—^ingels with the Elect, Martj’rs and Confessors, the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins* the Elders of the ApocaU'psc, the Tree of Jesse 
with ihe GencSilogy of Christ, and the Parriarchs of the Old Law. In 
the embrasures hcimv, on the level of the d<JOr%^ arc figures of over 
life-size rejiresenting the Apostles of the New Tcslamcnt and some of 
the Prophets of the Old; they Arc identified by attributes of the instru¬ 
ments of their martyrdom or by other means. The Prophets, for ex¬ 
ample, stand above quairefoil medallions in the wall beneath which 
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are can’cd illustrations of dioir prophecies, those under the .-^ixistles 
having Virtues and their opposite Vic*s which svas one 

of the most ancient Christian themes in dtigtnatic art. On the tritfiJeoH 
or central pier is a standing figure of Christ CF'S- 3®^)- T^he decora¬ 
tion of the other portals is arranged in similar Fashion, differing only 
in subject matter; the Large figures in the north portal of Saint Fiimin 
represent the Chuich Fathers and Saints, while those in the souihem 
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one are of the Queen of Sheba, Solomon, Herod and the Three Magi 
on one side, and the Annunciation, Visitation and Presentation in the 
Temple on the other CF‘g- 30O, with tmwieott figures of St, Firmin 
and the Virgin respectively. The choice and arrangernent of these 
figures and their subjects were not left to cLiance or intUsidual pref¬ 
erence on the part of the sculptots, but tvere detcnttincd in accordance 
with the most authoritative theol(^ieal opinion of the time, the souicc 
in this case being the enctclopedia written by Vincent of Beauvais 
called the Four Af irrws of ihtmm Knowledge, The sculpture of Amiens 
has been called “the Bible in stone," and its instructive function for 
those who could not read is clearly indicated. 

In considering the style of the sculpture, it must be noted first of 
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Fig. 302.—Amiens. CathcdraL 
Tiis West Facade. 

Central Portal. 


all that its architectonic purpose Is 
a paramount consideratianH It is this, 
for example, that dic^tc^ the rela¬ 
tive size of the figures which Is do- 
tcmiincd by the pare they pby in 
the design oF the building regard¬ 
less of jnconsistCTicy with those ad¬ 
joining them. Within these 
hoivet'cr, tliestr are certain changes 
from the similarly conceived 
at Chartres (fig- ^99) which can 
be noted In the Netu Tcif^tijent 
Scenes of the south portal at Amiens 
CFigi 501). There is still very little 
movement in the bedics themselves. 
The draperies aie heavier than thofs 
of the Chartres figures and fall in 
more plastic folds, evidence oF the 
naturalistic trend of Gothic develop¬ 
ment. The same characteristic Js ap¬ 
parent in the turning of the heads 
by which the figures arc related to 
each other in three groups, the /\n- 
nundatinnp the Visitation and the 
Presentation in the Templei reading 
from left to right. Thh turning c? 
the heads and the loosening of the 
d raperies repfcsent a miadi heat ion 
of the rigidness seen in the Chartres 
Figures, but the canopies over die 
heads serve to integrate them with 
the arehiteclural setting, llie beads 
arc somewhat larger in prcprtion 
to the bodies than at Chartres butp 
curiously enough, they are much 
less sharply differentiated than arc 
the earlier figures, being types 
rather than portraits. 

The Bcdii-Dlen of Atniens CFig- 
302} might well Iks coniadeccd the 
complete embodimenr of the 13 th- 
century ideal. It occupies the tnr- 
iPf&n< or central post in the Last 
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Judgment portal (Fig. ^oo) and represenls Christ holding the Book of 
the Law in His left hand, the right being raised in benediction. Under 
His feet are the adder and the Wilisk, symbolic of the forces of es-H 
which He Qvcjromes. The full draperies ore arranged according to the 
High Gothic formula, vertical folds on one side and a i:ascade of 
horizontal ones on the other^ The hear^ band around the hips w^as n 
favorite device in Gothic sculpture lo conceal the artist's inabilitv to 
achieve correct articubtion of the legs with the torso. The lact of 
anatomicdl Louwlodge this indicates is also evident in the absence of 
any suggestion of an actual body underneath ihe dra[?ertcs. The face is 
XTKxlelcd in large and simple planes w^hosc broad surfaces create the 
effect of lirm and youthful foundn&is which was an integral part of the 
robust l-iigh Gothic ideal, Gothic too is the calm, cheerful dignity^ of 
the figure, embodying a very different idejl than that seen tn the 
Romancsr|ue prophets (Fig. Z97), Here is no fanatic threatening sin- 
neis with the tortuTes of Flell but a just and benevolent ruler who 
deals with each according to his deserts^ No single figure could better 
reveal the emphasis pbe^ on the \oys of earth and heaven in Gothic 
theology in contrast to the preoccupation of Ratnarirestjue thought with 
the uunishmenis %vaiting in the ne\t life fur him ^vho sinned in this. 

1 he fine babnee bet^vecn concrete naturalism and abstnict decora¬ 
tion attained in the figures of the west front of .\micns Cathedral is 
characierfsiic of sculpture through the first half of the i^th century^ 
and is the outstanding imit of the French High Gothic stvle* During 
the second half of the century, the latent naturalism of tfie style be¬ 
comes more prominent as in the Vrerge Dorce of iVmicns (Fjg, 305X 
dating from about 1280, on the trtiii'iemi! of the south transept portaL 
The name JS derived from the Fact that the figure was originally cox'- 
ered with gold leaf In the hawthorn borders of the lintel, the sculptor s 
close obsen^ation of simpler natural forms has rtsulred in a quite real¬ 
istic effect but one attained without sacrificing dccoraiive unity. In the 
human figure^ a disposition toward naturalism is also apparerit, but 
the effect falls short of the admirable synthesis that creates an ordered 
whole out of infinite variety in the foliate borders. Two thin^ ace 
responsible for this. The fim was the sculptor s ignorance of anatomical 
construction becauBe of which it was impossible for him to make them 
convincing in themselves. The second is the less architectural character 
of the figures which was the rt^-ult of attempting to make them more 
natural istiCk In an effort to give the Uxlies a realistic appearance, the 
sculptor resorted to niannerisins of gesture and conventions of fonn 
to compensate for their lack of convincing anatomical articulation. 
This is quite apparent in the Apostles on the lintcL a group of debonair 
figures very different from the sturdy burghers in the same rdle in 
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ihfi west portuU Fig^ 300)- smnd radier casually under 

canopie^i which have Jo^i architectural signihcancc by being merged 
into a continunus border, the only motive that gives the figures any 
relation to each other being light-hisirtecl conversation that only par¬ 
tially occupies their attention. The effect is not convincing, for the 
scuJpior still conceives the forms in terms of architectural conveniionsp 
such as the fall and cascade of the draperies noted in the Ecau-Dieu, 
But the significance which the earlier figure derived from its architec- 
tuml setting is not so great in the later ones and the naturalism of the 
figures themselves is not sufTicienc in itself to make them convincing 
in another w^ay. 

The disintegration of the High Gothic architectonic style that came 
with a more naturalistic ideal and the attendant vveakening of dogmatic 
content is also apparent in the Madonna. In contrast with the bourgeois 
ladies of the western portals (Fig. 30 Ot the Viergc Dortk: appears in 
the form imagined by humble minds as an aristocratic one- Tlie noble 
gravity of the earlier figures is replaced by gracefulness; the concept 
of the Vitgin as the Queen of Heaven to which a rigidly architectonic 
Form added dignity is replaced bv one of an altogether human mother 
The youthful freshness of the :faces in the High Gothic style is ex¬ 
aggerated and an auempi to attain greater expressiveness wliliout ade¬ 
quate anatomical knowledge results in manncrisnis such as the slanted 
eyes and the smile on the Tips. Iri the body, an eSfon to attain graceful¬ 
ness of posture produces the “hip-shot" jsnse with the vveight of the 
swaying figure resting on one leg. The resultan t contrasi bt^tween I he 
lines of the figure and the rigidly vertical ones of the pilbr of which it 
Is a part is the first step in the separation of sculpture from the archi’ 
tecture that had given it stahtliiy and significance in the High Gothic 
period. 

In r^th-century' French sculpiurOp the mannerisms that appear in 
the Viergc Dtir^e continue and ate exaggerated- It has already been 
pointed out that the Spiritual content of late i^th-centijr)* sculpture 
had been weakened by attempts to seaire greater naturalism on the 
one hand and to evolve a sSandard of objective beauw intrinsic in the 
figures themselves on the other. In the I'jrgjrj of Pam CFig* 304) m 
the Cathedral of iNotre-Dame, the effect of substituting a purely 
aesthetic ideal for one of religious significance becomes apparentn No 
pretense is made of relating it to an architectural sctling. The drapery 
Folds, which formed a discreet contrast with ihc rigid lines taf the archi¬ 
tecture in the High Osihic figures, have become a major inicrest; the 
Tolics are dcsigtted as an end in themselves and form a unity quite in- 
dtqwndent of the body which is not even suggested underneath them. 
The human sentiment noted in the Vierge ]?on 5 e is here carried lo the 
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poinE of artificiality by ihtf exaggeration of ^he pose and tbc childisb 
ncad with it^ almond eyes and thin tntiuih w^hose immatmity is einpha- 
sized by the overdarge tton^n. This affectation of pose and sentiment 
reveals an ideal that is devoid of any very profound meaning, but none 
the less the bgutc retains the saving grace of a ccrtsitn distinction or 
elegance. However artificial the concept, the Bguie possesses style, a 

i^ualitv that has characteiizod 
hrcncti art ever since the Middle 
Ages even in its most uncreative 
and sterile phases. Jt due to 
thi.s distinction that French 14th- 
centtuy^ sculpture exerted a power¬ 
ful influence on late mediaeval 
sculpture in all parts of Europe, 
particularly in Italy. 

The mannered grace and deli¬ 
cacy of the Virgin of Paris indicate 
one trend in French i^th'century 
sculpture. Another one, character¬ 
ized by greater naturaiism, is ap 
parent in such statues as those of 
Charles V and Jeanne de Bourbon 
in the Louvre, which are fine e.\- 
arnplcs of the best mediaeval por¬ 
traiture. This tendency in 14th- 
century sculpture had its roots in 
the latent naturalism of the High 
Gothic style to which a stimulus 
was given by a desire for greater 
realism in sepulchral figures, a cause and effect analogous to the similar 
phenomena ohscri^e<l in Raman sculpture. The real ism of r4th-centurv 
art indicates better than words the relaxation of High Gothic idealisni. 
Although it was adehnite factor in native French style, the immediate 
source of this realistic element was in the art of the Netherlands where 
It had dominated the High Gothic manner* in contrast to the pro¬ 
nounced idealism of contempotar}^ French art. Transferred to France 
by a school of Flemish artists in Pans, this realistic mode soon became 
very popular. It appears in monumental Form m the art produced in 
Dijon toward the end of the J4th century^ and during the early years 
of the i^th by Flemish artists attached to the court of the Dukes of 
Burgundy^ 

The outstanding example of this realistic Franco-Flcmish style m 
sculpture is the Well of A loses CFig. 3^5^ die erstwhile monastery 
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of Champntol near Dijon. Thu ilKi[i»tranon shows one of six figures rep- 
resendns prophets of the Old Testament that were caned as decorations 
for a well-head by the Netherlancibh sculptor Cbus Sluier Cd.14055 be¬ 
tween 1395 and 1403. rtic uiodvadon is inleresdng. The \vell-hcad was 
onginally the base aS a canned group represeniing the Crucifixion- The 



Fic^ 305 .—Claus SLutcTn Moses. I rtt; Well op Mo&£,s. 
Chflitrctisti al ChampTftotf Jiear 

idea of relating the Old Testament proplicts to dtis scene came from 
one of the my'stery plavs that v^ ero so p>uular during the \1itldle A^s. 
The source of tills particular idea was me prologue to a passion play, 
such as that which is recunently celehrated at Obcrnmnieigau, in 
which Christ is condemnE?d to die for humanity hy a tribunal of pam- 
archs and prophets who pass sentence U[>on Him. In the sculptured 
figures^ the pronouncement of each judge was Inscribed upon the long 
scroll which he holds. Moses (Fig. 305) speab in words from the 
book of Exodus, “At even tide, he sacrificed a lamb before the muldtude 
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of the clilkircn of In irrt’aiJng thi^ figurtr f rom ^i hich the whole 

group derivc.“s its name* Sluter omiited no demil of appeaninte, jet it 
is no mere study in realism. ITic venerable patriarch seems to bear the 
iveicht of centuries upn his shoulders in the rcalistiLally draped folds 
□f the robe^ The case with iivhich he supports them is translated in 
the observer s mind into an indication of inEelk-etual as well as physical 
power^ an impression which is furthered by the sente of su[)crhuman 
vision in the piercing eyes. The only suggestion of ^lohoLism is the 
horns on die forehead. Tlie architectural background h a reminiscence 
of the High Gothic method of investing the figures Avith authority* but 
the ]X>ses are not motivated by it* Originally^ the lealism of the ^gnres 
was g^dy intensified by color in accordance with Flemish tradition 
in which sculpture consisted of little more than painting in high rcbef. 
At the same dme, the group is eharacterisdcally French in the powerful 
impression of definite form and bulk, for the figures are conceived as 
sculptural forms rather than as painied images* 

In Sluters works, objective realism is transfigured and ennobled by 
the epic WK-try of lofty conceptions. His less gifted followers were 
seldom able lo do more than record the facts of appearance, confound¬ 
ing the truth of his figures with mere ugliness M a result, they were 



Fiq. 306.—Tuii Holv Sepuccher. Hr 3 S|jit(d, Teimerrc. 

only rarely capable of investing their own works w^ith genuine ex 
pressivcncss. In prts of France outside of Burgundy, as in the Loire 
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region, the crude realism of Slttiers followers never popubr and 
the prevailing style wai one which 15 only mildly naiurolistic^ A charac¬ 
teristic example is the Holy Septddier in the Mctipitai at Tonnene 
Chig. 506} in Burgundy, ivhich dates from M54« The Flemish realism 
that Is forceful to the point of hatshnes^i in the Well of Moses is eon- 
siderahly tempered here. Again the idea i$ derived from the mysteries^ 
The grouping of the figures around the tomb is naturalise, biased on 
a scene from a pission nby^ TTie carefully studied contemporary cos- 
tumeSp as W'dl as the mceSp reveal a similar dependence on acnial 
models. This is prtieularly true of the Virgin, the figure In die cenler+ 
in whom a type is seen that is frccjuently found in eontemparary 
Flemish panting. The naturalism does not detract in any w*ay from 
the emotional eontenf of the group, however^ but adds pignaney to 
it by mating it individual and specific. The sense of bitter grief and 
depression in these figures is oonveyed by the heav-y drapries whose 
broad folds weigh down the wearers so oppressively. TTie emotion of 
each prson is focused Dn the dead Christ Who thus unites the group 
spiritually, )ust as the various figures are wrought into a plastic unit 
by the strong hori2ontaI accent of the corpse. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Tonnerre Holy Sepulcher repre¬ 
sents the initial step in the final phase of French mediaeval art. The 
culmination of this phase, and in many wap the most captivating 
forms it prtxlueed, appear in the Champgne region. The inhabitants 
of that locality were of the bourgeoisie and a deep spirituality almost 
I ligh Gothic in £|uality is apparent in their art for some rime after the 
upper circles of French society bad adopted the more fashionable and 
consciously aesthetic style imported from Italy by royal order. It was 
this sense of the reality of spiritual experience that animated the style 
known as the defew/e, meaning a relaxation of the unsparing natural¬ 
ism of the I5th<eniurj^ Franco-Flemish manner, which apprently had 
its center in the city of Troyes. Ttie dcrente ideal is beautifully por¬ 
trayed in a limcsKone statue of a Feiwlitine Sniifr (Fig- 307} in the 
Princeton University Art Museum, Princeton, N. J. It was a realistic ideal, 
for the face is characteristically French and the drapery obviously 
studic<l from nature. At the same time, these realistic elements are 
generalized; they exist not as ends in themselves hut to give point to 
the emotional content of the figure. This in turn is expressed in a quiet 
and restrained fashion, very different from the unfettered manifesta¬ 
tions of grief that are seen in the Franco-Flemish style, and indicath e 
of a profoundly felt inner e.vpcfience, Tlie figure originally formed 
prt of an Entombment group similar to that at Tonnerre although it 
is later in date, probably coming from the first quarter of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. Since the group was intended to stand in a niche^ the modeling 
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of the features is quite broad and summary, in sharply intersecting 
planes. Such treatment was essential to a proper effect in the relatively 
subdued light of □ secluded interior^ for over^feGned details would 
escape observation under such Conditions^ The generalized effect that 
results from the summarj' n^eling invests the Ggurc \vith loftjr ideal¬ 
ism, a characteristic of all derenfe art. In this quality, it is not unlike 
the art of the 13th century^ but vdth this signiRcant difference, that 
the idealism of the f ligh Gothic period was an impersonal and abstract 
one based on a theological interpretation of experience labile that of 
the i6tb century is indiddual and concrete and has its todes m human 
emotion. In giving form to thi-s ideal in the last years of the i6th ecn- 
lury, sculpture became once more a self-sufficient art possessing inberenl 
signiGcance. It thus recovered the individualitv it had been forced to 
yield in being subordinated to architecture in the all-cmbradng Gothic 
syTithesis of the 1 ^th centurv- 

Detcu^^ art was the Gnal manifestation of the French mediae^^al 
spirit and in many wap it was the most complete and effective ex¬ 
pression of the humanizing tcndcmy that characterized Gothic art from 
the outset. The lyric grace of its forms was peculiarly appropriate to 
the pathos of its favorite suh)ccts> but the style lacked intrinsic vigori 
This vigor it might have developed but for the fact that it was over- 
W'heltned hv the powerful Italianizing style propagated by the school 
of art estahfished by royal decree at Fontainebleau. T\'ie French diientE 
was contemporary with the Italian Migh Renaissance and the winsome 
saints of the Troyes school gave way to athletic Ggurcs embodying the 
more virile hut alien concepts of the southern country* Tlieir supremacy 
in French art spelled the doom of the mediaeval tradition, f iencefor- 
ward French artists tvere concerned no longer with giving form to 
spiritual ideals but to aesthetic ones. The mediaeval spirit was dead. 


Chapter XX. RcitalsstiHce Sailpture in 



THE OHIGINAL F/ 1 CTOR THE DiSINTEGR/lTION OF 

the High Gothk sjrstcm that uccunL-d in the 14th centurj- was a. grovv- 
ing distrust of the leadership of the Church* Jn French sculpture, the 
effect of this disintegration is ap[x^rent in ihc separation of Ggures from 
the architectural setting which had given them significance in the 
High Gothic period and a lapse into mannered artificJalit)' of pose, 
gesture and expression. At the same time, the naturalism that wtis an 
important element in mediaeval st:}’le continued with unabated vigor 
forcefuL and masculine in Claus Sluiers Moses (Fig, 305), delicate 
and feminine and transhgured by profoundly felt emotion in the figures 
of the diicpjie CFig. 307)* Both extremes reveal an interest in the 
individual which is diametrically opposed to 15th^!eniury^ collectivism. 
In the i^lh century, nature w^as no longer viewed as a syrmbolk mani¬ 
festation of the mystic order conceived in the minds of theologians 
and interpreted by scholastic thought. Instead, it w^as considered as a 
revelation of the manifold aspects of life itself, expenenced direcilv 
by the individual with a poignancy that is reflected in aU the art of 
the r^Ui centurv> as has been seen in French detctite figures and as 
will be ob*>erved in Italian ones as well. To give ideal meaning to the 
expression of this Idea, the northern painters had recourse to the 
infinite vistas of landscape (Fig, B75)- In Italy, where the classic tra¬ 
dition had always been strong, the same end was attained in the classic 
manner by giving the figures significant form, i c., form which posses 
inherent meaning and ehameterp 

At first glance, it would seem that such an approach to the problem 
of giving concrete form to ideas miglit have resulted in the reproduc¬ 
tion of classic figures. Actually this tvas not the case. The gc^l of classic 
thought and ait was the dcECrmination of universal types and any 
individual manifestation of those types was considered an accidental 
aberration. The 15th century' began at the other end and conceived 
of the universal only in terms of the particular owing to its unavoidable 
heritage uf mediaeval thought with its emphasis on specific and indi- 
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vidu&I qualities. As a rcsuli of tliis^ Renaissance art contains an ele¬ 
ment of dj’Tianiic forte, even Jn its most cLassie aspects, which is quite 
foreign to tJie scIf-siifBcicnt repose that had been the ideal of classic 
antiquity^ Thought in the 15th century was much more complex than 
in the fifth century, and its full espression could not be embodied in 
forms whose very' existence depended upon a process of generali^iion 
and simphricntion. 

This is clearly revealed by an attempt to employ classic forms that 
took place in tmly in the i^tfi century, VVlicn NictMlo Pisano 



Fic. 308.—NICCOLO PISANO. The Nayivu v. Detail of the Pulpit. 

Bapliiltiry, Pisff. 


1178?) constructed a monumental pulpit for the Baptistery of Pisa in 
ladop he decorated it with a series of panels carv^ed with die story of 
the N\w Tcsiament. The pulpit was a hc.yugtmal box supprted by 
Corinthian colonnettes and reached by a flight of steps IcaaJng to one 
side tviuch was Mi ojKm. On the first of the five remaining sides, the 
Nativity is represented (Fig. ^08)^ Niccolo employed classic tj^pes in 
the figures. The Virgin reclines on her couch in the guise of a digni¬ 
fied Roman matron. The angel of the Annunciation at the left is a 
youth clad in a Human toga, reproducing a t)^ often found on late 
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Li tin sarraphag]. The Farmuliis of hair and drapery came from the 
same source, notably the manner In which Joseph's beard is repre¬ 
sented in tight curls with a drill hole in the center of each one, as well 
as the hrmd angular folds of I tie robes. The figures are generalized and 
the oompoiition is simple with itsr|uict vertical and horizonlal aceentSp 
both contributing to a classic sense of repose. At the same time, there 
is an iincnsiiy in the expression of the announcing angel that reveals 
Nicer jIos disDontent with his classicizing forms as a medium of convey¬ 
ing the emotional content of the subject. It is cleir from this that he 
was no precursor of the Renaissance^ as he has sometimes heen called^ 
The idea underlying his representation of the Nativity is still mediaeval 
and its forms are only incidentally Cnist in a classic mould. 

How little the i^ih century was prepred even in Italy to give ex- 
pressiorr to %i$ thought in classic terms is shown by the woik of Niccojo 
Pisanc/s son Giovanni (0^.12500^1.1317). In a pulpit which he made 



Fio* 309.—GIOV^VNNI JMSANO. 1 ’he Nativity. Detail of the PulpiL 
SatJt' AiiJrea^ Pistoio, 

for the church of Sant' Andica at Pistoia bettveen 1298 and 13C1J, he 
reproduced the general form and subject matter of the P«a Baptisieiv 
pulpit, but the similanty between the two works goes no further than 
that. Giovanni s Natii>ity (Fig- 309) is a scene of tremendous agitation 
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in ccntitisK wiih the calm of Niccolo^s. This cffifCi is cttaicd by the 
prc.-domimmdy diagonal accents of ihe ccmposilioji as well as by the 
sense of movement in the figures themselves. The angel of the An¬ 
nunciation rushes into the presence of the Virgin who <ihrmks before 
him* The Madonna reaches out to Uft the covering of the infant Jesus 
with a gesture eloquently expressive of a moiher^s concern for her first¬ 
born. T^e midwives are almost painfully inieni upon their duties^ 
while Josephj who sits stolidly at one side in Niccolo’s version df the 
scene, IS rendered in Giovanni's as a figure striving with moting in¬ 
tensity to comprehend the significance of the myslery that has taken 
place. The style of the figures shows the mlluence of late mediaeval 
sculpture in trance in the contrasdng broad simplified areas and the 
involved folds of the drajueries. The robe of the annunciate Virgin is 
arranged according lo the mediaeval method of Fall and cascade, but 
it IS modvaled by the action of the shrinking body and the left hand 
which grasps the skirt. Com prison of this figure with the Virgin of 
Paris (FJg. 304) will show how the Italian sculptor has filled the Gothic 
formula with meaning by ghing a reason for the drapery effect. The 
French figure is ardficial and mannered, its gestures merely quaint and 
ingenuous. 1 he Italian figure, on the other hand, is informed with 
pi^ound in lent and tragic sensibility, and mo\ts as a protagonist in 
a pwerfidly emotional drama. The gestures ate somewhat oveT-em- 
phatic, it is true, nor are they as convincing as more extendve ana¬ 
tomical knowledge would have made them, None the less, where the 
contortions of the V-'Itgin of Paris arc simply chatactcristics of an 
affected ideal of elegance and grace, the movement of Giovannis Ma^ 
donna is exjsressive of sincerely felt emotion. 

Italian sculpture of the J4th century^ followed, in general the pth 
indicated by Giovanni's work. In Italian hands, the modish figures of 
ihe bie Gothic style in Fmncc acquired ideal significance by virtue 
of the Italian fieri sage of the cksstc tradidon of expressive form. The 
meaningless gestures of the French figures were invested with genuirie 
meaning by making them indicative of deeply felt cmoiLon^ Thus in 
Italy of the 14th century as well as in France, sculpture \vas develop¬ 
ing a style that would give adequate c.xpression to the concepts of the 
personal and individual inEerpreiation of experience that were develop¬ 
ing in consequence of the breakdoivn of the I hgh Gothic synthesis. 

A. The Early Renaissance 

Toward the beginning of the xytb century, the hitherto basically 
mcdiacv-al style of Italian sculpture begins to change in accordance with 
one or both of two concepts previously not found therein—a renewed 
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mtc£c5t ill forms iincl a mum positive lealism. Both of ihese 

tendencies appear very estensi^ely in Early Benaissante sculpture. I’ht; 
interest in art may Ixr traced to the affinity between Renaissance 

humanism and antique cbonglit with its exclinfive preoccupation with 
human values. But at tho same time. Renaissance humanism also led 
to the development of a spirit of genuine sdcntiEc curiosity which 
found much to intrigue it in the natumlism that ehamctcrized tJic clus^ 
ing phases of northern mediaeval art. However, the approach of the 
j>ih eeniuiy^ 10 nature was very different from that of the Middle .^gcs 
in that it vvas analytical rather than synthetic, leading to study of the 
existing facts of the world for their own saliC, rather than as symtxjLs 
of a divine order* Not the least important result of this attitude was 
the reappearance in sculpture of the nude human figum as a subject 
for monumental treatment. Us use had been limited in the theological 
art of the Middle Ages to a very few themes and it rarely if ever ap¬ 
peared in statues in the round. 

In the work of Lorenzo Ghiherd (137^-1455}^ one of the three out¬ 
standing sculptors of the Early Renaissance in Italy, an interest in 
classic forms is quite evident. Ghiberti first won distinction as the 
victor in a competition held in his native city of Florence in 1401 for 
the honor of creating a pair of bronze dtrars for the Baptistery of San 
Giovanni, In this eompetiiion his chief opponent was Brunellesco, 
whose failure to win it was instrumental in causing him to turn his 
attention to archilecture as a field of endeavor. All sculptors piticipat- 
ing in the coinpctition w^cre required to interpret the same subject, 
Abraham's Sacrifice of Isaac, as a basis for judgmenip and the panels 
by Brunellcsco and Ghiberti are preserved today in the Cathedral 
Museum in Florence, Of the two, Biunellcsco's is the more mediaeval 
in the diffusion of inicmst in the composition, the lack of spatial effects 
and the dramatic intensity of the protagonists. In contrast with Brunch 
Icsco^s panel, there is unity of interest in Chibenis, the result of well- 
suggested spee and a modification of dramatic content in the interest 
of greater decorativeness. The doors which Ghiberti designed relate 
the life of Christ and are fell by some critics tes fail short of the com¬ 
petitive pnel in achir^'cmcnt as they contain many mediaeval stylistic 
trails. Whatever the judgment of posterityp they^ were received with 
great acclaim when Ghiberti finished them in 14^3 and they tvere 
placed in the eastern portal of the Baptistcri^ 

Tlic following year, Ghiberti was comrnij^ioned to e^^ccutc another 
pair of doors for the same building which he fashioned between 1425 
and 1447* U|H>n completion, they replaced the first set in the eastern 
portal of the Baptiste rj^ the other doors being moved to the southem 
entrance. In the pnek of the second doors, called worthy to be the 
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Fiirmiiiie (Fig- 3^*) l>y MichfbngcJo, GhilxTii produced a 
masterpiece of relief sculpture u-hich lias never been surpassed for 
sheet leclinical skill and served as a model lor such prtijeets ever 


Fic. 3iD,--GHlBER rLTilE Gates o^ Paiiadise. East Portal. 
BflplisfervF fhfcncer 

since. The subject laid down for Ghiberti was a jvmbolic parallel of Old 
and New Testament subjects, a t^Tiically mediaeval concept. With 
characteristic Renaissance individualism, he rejected this scheme and 
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executed one of his o%vn instead. In ten large panels, the Old Tesia- 
ment story is toJd fjom the Creation oF Man to the Meeting of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, beginning in the upper left comer and read-^ 
ing acmss both valves of the portal, each relief being devoted to one 
character or group of characters although a number of thern relate 
more than one incident. Thus there are ivi-o episodes in the Stmy' of 
(Fig. 311) which appears in ihe second panel from the top 
on the right side—^the visit of the three ungeb and the sacriFcc of Isaac- 



Fig. j.— GHIBERTI, The ^tohv oe A^rauam. Detail oE fig. 310, 


To attain unity in the representation in one composition of two sub 
jects unrelated in time, Ghiberti [xirtraved them against a magmEcently 
wrought landscape background ^vhich brings the ivm incidents together 
by establishing a single volume of space in which they take place- 
lliis sense of space in the pnel is the result of variations in the depth 
of the relief planes, ranging from gre^t prujeetbn in the foreground 
figures wbich are almost free-standing to hardly perceptible lines in 
die distant ones, ’^rtic result of this is an impression of air circulating 
amund the figures themselves, an clTcct similar to that obtained hv the 
same means in the Arch of Titus reliefs (Fig. iSb), Tlic greater realism 
of Ghiberti's relief as compared with the Roman ones 15 due to his 
knowledge of the latvs of perspeedve that had been codified by his 
rival Bruncllesco. His rather naive pride in this knowledge is indicated 
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by tbc way in which the donhey in the immediate Foreground stands 
with his rump pointing toward the observ'cr, providing the artist with 
an excuse to demonstrate his skill in foreshortening. 

The Style of the human lilies rf:veals Ghiberti as standing betiv^cn 
the mediaeval and the classic traditions. In the small niche to the left 
of the Abraham pjneh there is a feminine Bgaro repTesenting one of 
the pagan sibyls who foretold the cflminig of Christ. The fw^se is the 
'’hip-shot'' one of the i4Eh-oEnEury Golhic style C^f* Fig' 3 ° 45 + 
there an eficclivc correlation of the body and drapery. In ihc lovely 
group of the three angels, the anatomical construction is still far from 
being aocuraie, but this is overlfwted in the stately rhythm rjf [heir 
progress toward the kneeling patriarth, a rhythm which is repeated in 
the row^ of trees in the midille distance. Such details reveal ihe c.'ctent 
to which Ghiberti had reacted lo the decorative quality oF classic art. 
In the nude male figure in the niche to the right of the paneh his de¬ 
pendence on classic prototypes is even more apparem. h represents 
Samson, whom Ghiberti portrays in the guise of a Hercules of Praxi- 
telean pose and Roman mu5cu!arity^ In spite of such classic elements^ 
Ghiberti's mediaeval backgojund is apparent in such things as the bushy 
hair and small skull of the Samson^ Eraits tvbich appear in i^ih- and 
t^th-century Gothic figures. Tlic mixture of floral and animat motives 
in the border surrounding the whole portal is also mediaeval rather than 
classic in that it is conceived in terms that are Linear and not plastiCn 
in the final anSiU^is, Ghibertis dassicksm was more or less incidental 
to a style which was fundamentally mediaei aL In nothing is this showm 
more clearly than his emplo>Tnent of landscape and architectural back¬ 
grounds to give meaning to his reliefs, depending upon their heroic 
character to invest the representation of the Old Testament legends ivith 
the signiCcance which he could not convey by the figures. How little 
tGhiberti was caphic of infonning the figured with character is apparent 
in the meaningless and rhctotioil gestures in such dramatic scenes as 
the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Gar(len of Eden. Instead of 
attempting to make his figures olher than decorative, he creates a sense 
f]f awe in the spectator by the epic grandeur of the deep backgrounds 
which his incomparable command of relief made so convincingly real. 
The panels arc thus elTccrive as ensembles rather than from the intrindt 
character of the individual figures, a conception which is as mediaeval 
as the dcNcoiative scheme nF a Ckuhic cot bed rah 

In the sculpture of Jacopo della Quercia there is a very 

different concc>pt of the human form than Ghibertis decorative one. In 
creating the Sin of Adam and Eve (Fig. 311) on the main portal of 
S. PetTonio at Bologna, which dates bctwctn 14x5 and T438* Jacopo 
Teverted directly to classic methods by suppressing the background al- 
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Tecton in 1935, using concrete as a medium and supplying a constiue' 
tive solution oF a difliculi prublem in urban accmnmDclatiun as svell as 
a structure oF foimal distinction. 

It is by enlarging the [epertury of materials used in the International 
Style idioms that English architects have made their most constructive 
contribution, however. As developed on the Contincni in the ao's, tun* 


Fig. 2.1S.—bmdon. Uegeni's Park, I iie F£n<;iiin Pool. 

Crete and glass and steel were the substances most c?<tensive 1 y employed. 
These, while admiruhty suited to the abstract patterns of plane and 
surface and te,\tUTc upon which the designs of the buildings are in large 
part dependent for effect, also present a pniblem of maintenance. Tlie 
precise and machinc^likc forms of a design by Le Corbusier, for in* 
stance, are seriously disfigured by ordittaty and inevitable wt^ihcring 
and such a structure as the Savoyc Mouse (Fig. a 15) must be kept in 
immaculate condition if its effect is not to be inipaircd. Tins is a disr 
adt antage under which the more Craditional materials of stone and brick 
and wood do not labor; in fact, their character is in general enhanced 
by the warmth and mellowness that time brings to them. Bv no means 
the least fruitful modification of the initial concepts of the Interna- 
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don^l Style nia<Je by English pmctidoners of the manner is their employ¬ 
ment cyf these iradilional ntaierials in sttueturei which retain the flexi¬ 
bility of plan and simplicity of form that originally resulted from think¬ 
ing in terms of iJicsc substances- An example in point is a Hoiise at 
Welwyn designed by Eugen C. KauUmann (Fig. 119^ in 1939. The 
material is brick, and the plan is adminihlc both in flexibility and in 
the well-related forms resuning from it, both contributing to a strue- 



Fm- 219.— Welwy-Tir Mouse. 

ture that will readily find its place in the well-ordered English i^*ene 
in the best tradition" of the ctmnrry that has treasured more than any 
other, perhapSk the concept of ihc house as the shelter and symbol of 
essentially human values in KvinF. 

In the United States as in England, the decade of the witnessed 
a considerable volume oF creative building in the International Style 
from the opening years when iis protagonists were prindpaliy Euro¬ 
peans practicing in the INcw World or native arehitccTS adapting the 
more easily borrowed characteristics of the manner to buildings that 
were esseniially traditional in form. These Avere found for the most pan 
in the Atlantic and Pacific .seaboard regions, hut the style has been dif- 
iuxid to such an extent that by 1940 there wen: few considerable areas 
without some representative example, Ehere have been certain obstacles 
in the way of general acceptance of its principles, however, that have 
prev^enied the attainment of even such a j^eneral level of distinction as 
is to be noted in England. Urban building codes have restricted its 
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most c-ntirely* telling the stor^' hy the figures alone- As a resulr, they 
acquire heroic im[>orTance| just as do the crudely powerful figures hy 
GuglicEnvus on the f;H4rle of Modena Cathedral (I-ig. 298), The tmgic 
'inport of the scene is thus conveyed directly Ua the obsen^er instead of 



Fto, 312,—jACOPO DEIJ A QUERCrA. Tuii Si.s of Adam and Evb- 
Main Rorfal. K. Perroni(i^ 

indirectly and vaguely as in the case of Ghibertis landscape back- 
groundSr TJic hip*shot pose Ls a mediaeval reminiseente but it is moti- 
valed hy the sense of horitif in Adam and Eve's sctiuctivc pleading- The 
proportions of the figures anti the treatment of the muscles show the 
influence of antique models, but the personal and dramatic note is en¬ 
tirely Renaissance in spirit. 
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It canntii be dunifd that Jatxipos Egyres have certain faults. His 
knowledge oF anatomy and of form wore not siiiriclent to give 

them weight or eonvincing itioveinent. In the icchiilc|uc of relief carv¬ 
ing, he w-as ptjt the et^ual of Ghiberti^ as is apparent in his failure to 
suggest the space that exists between the neur and distant legs, or to 
acme VC a satisfactory s[}atial rebtionship Ijcttveen AdamV right urm^ his 
body and the tree around which the snake is entwined. But the con^ 
cept of life revealed by these ligures is lofty and dlgniEcdi. and Jaaspo's 
limited teehnique does not obscure it any more than the restricted 
meth^-Kls of the Romanestjue sculptor could slaRe the emotion he 
sought to express. In regarding backgrounds and accessories as so 
many lundrances to clear expressivan and in giving form to his ideas 
bv tfie human figure alone, Jacopo is clireer in spirit to Greek methods 
than to Roman ones. Whence be derived tnis manner, which is 
unique in the early i^tb century, it is impossible to say. But bis con¬ 
temporaries and immediate successors fa ilea to real i sic its potentialities 
and not until Michelangelo appeared in the early years of the ibth 
century was it dt^ duped to the fullest possible extent. 

The influence of classic art upon Ghiberti and jaeci|X) della Quercia 
is quite evident, each reacting to it according to bis own nature. Ghi¬ 
berti, dse decorator, siuv the formal beauty of its rhythmic patterns, 
while Jacopo was chicRy impressed by iui great expressive ness. Neither 
one ivas wholly successful, hotvever, in developing forms possessing 
these qualities which were aipable at the same time of giving full ex¬ 
pression to the thought of their own age. This is explained by the bet 
that neither one was teehnioilly equipped to give his figures the con¬ 
creteness that has ever been the ideal of scientifically-mindcd ages such 
os the Renaissance. We have seen that Ghibcfli was unable 10 make 
his figures act convincingly and that Jacn[»^s do not give the impression 
of having weight commensurate with their plvv^sical size, tn bom cases, 
the stTi[purrs lacked the knowlcxlge of human anatomy necessaij' 10 a 
prsrayal of the human bKxly that would v^rry ccnvicdon to the ob¬ 
server^ it was the acquisition of thk scientific know’ledge that made 
Donatello (1386-1^66) one of the most imprtant hgures in Early Ren- 
ais^nce art. During his long career, he psed nearly every prciblem 
connected with the objective prtrayal of the human Ixdy and solved 
a great manv of them. He was enabled to do jhis by his study of the 
mechanics of the both' and, on the basis of the knowledge thus acquired, 
he adaptetl die classic Ediom to forms that were copable of giving, tide- 
quote expression Ur the complicated involutions of incdem Chiistian 
thought. In doing, rXinatello establlshtxl himself as the outstanding 
sculptor c]f the carlv 1 jth ceniuryT his only equal as an artistic personal¬ 
ity being the painter Masaccio, who was carrying on similar invesiiga- 
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tions in bis field oF endeavor fcf. Figs, 594P 395). These two men com¬ 
pletely dominated the art of their time. 

One of the earliest incidunts in Donaicllo^s career was his joumey to 
Rome with the disgtiinilcd Brnnellesco in 1403, Although he must 
have come in contact with many C'famples of Roman art during the 
years he was there, his style seems to have been at first very little af¬ 
fected by them, for his earliest 
known works are two statues 
for the north portal of the 
Cathedral of Flt>rtnCL\ executed 
between 1406 and 140S, in 
which the figures are still con¬ 
ceived in the Gothic manner. 
Around i4iOp Donatello began 
a series of exjjeriments with 
cLissic forms, again without 
producing any very im^^ortani 
results^ hut about 1416, a num¬ 
ber of vi'orks characierized bv 
most intense realism appeared. 
The figure called Lo Ziiccone 
or Pumpkin-head from its bald 
pate (Fig, 313) is one of tli^ 
statues that W'ere carded for 
the niches in the Caihedral 
Campanile in Florence (Fie. 
H3X The highlv individual¬ 
ized features of the head and 
I he draperies show the impa¬ 
tience which Donatelto ahvays 
fell for meaningless generaliza¬ 
tion and are characteristic ex¬ 
amples of the ugliness that is 
almoT^t invariably found m ihe early siages of a realistic art. Donatello 
did not heshaie to pirtruy all details of the powerful figure however 
short they fell of an abstract standard of beauty. But the tensed muscles 
of the neckt the bent right wrist, the sining hands instinct with power 
and the crumpled folds of the dra|K^ry create an impression of \ital 
forte that transfigures the repellent face, while the shadow over the 
eyes introduces a note of ab^racrion. TTie effect created of a spirit 
within the figure is the quality distinguishing its Iralian and BenaiS' 
sance realism from that of the FranoorFleinish Moses by Sluter (Fig, 
30^), whose meaning Is conveyed in the mediaeval v^y by the ac- 


FK,3i3,~tX)NATELLO, 

1 ZuccoNE. CiinipffliiEi?. Fiortfriic^, 
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c«sor)f dEaiwrics, But with a] I its real ism, the Zuoxtne shows Dona^ 
tdlos familiarity with classic formulas In the lowered shoulder abme 
the leg supporting the weight of the btidyt a formula which he em¬ 
ploys to heighten the sense of power in the figure itself by the con- 
trapposto Of twist that it creates. 

During the latter part of the j 410’s, Donatello executed commissions 
in various parts of Italy and it seems ptohahle that his travels hrougbt 
him once more in contict with examples of classic art. The effect of this 
renewed contact is apparent in a group representing The Aiiriiinciation 



made between 1416 anil 1435 for the church of Santa Groce 
in Florence, in which the extravagant realism of the Zucceme has been 
tem^ied by a degree of antieuc idealism, The background and the 
architecture of the niche reveal many classic motives. The head of the 
Virgin is almost Greek in its purity of line and the modeling of the 
features, but invested, hy virtue e/ Donatdlo's sense of the concrete, 
with a humanness of expression that is rarely absent even from bis most 
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decorative works. Also classic is the diapcry treatment, the robes revesiL 
ing the btxiies they cover+ yci instinct %vith a vimliiy of their ovvti. In 
the nude cherubs or pnifi at the ends of ihc entahlature, one ol the 
favorite subjects of ihe Renaissance artist appears, a iheme v^htcli gave 
ample Dppf*rt unity for realistic treatment of the chubby childish bodies 
and their abandoned movement. 

In the two examples of Donatello's sculpture that have been consid¬ 
ered, we can observe two of the outstanding traits of Italian Renaissance 
humanistic thought, an interest in classic art and a realistic conception 



Fic. 31 —DONATELLO, David, flarenc^. 

of the human body. Progressing along these lines, it was jnevatahle that 
Donatello should come to realise; that the highest achievement in sculp 
lure is the portrayal of the undraped human figum. One of Lis earliest 
nude figures, a Crucified Christ in wc»od made about 1410, Is nouble 
for the lelcniless realism that led the outspoken Bmneltcsoo to cLamc- 
tcriic it as a peasants conccpilon of the Savior. M a figure to be seen 
from only one point of view the Crucifixion is still in the mediaeval 
tradition which almost invariably limited the nude to treatment in 
relief. The bronze Dm'id CFig^ which dates from about 143.0, 

breaks sharply with that tradition by being in the round" and in repre- 
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scutldg the youthful figure uocluLhcdp DonateUo c:n:eated the first free¬ 
standing nude figure ai monunicntaj char^ctui' since da^ic antiquity. 
J-lLs debt to aniique concepts h apparent in the quietness of the figure 
and its lack oF tension^ as uell as In the puiie, the budv being supported 
by one leg while the other one is reUsed, The modefing is generalized 
but there are some spircilic and individual details^ the mq^t apparent are 



Fid, 3t6.—DON.'^TELLO* GATTAitELATA. Padim. 

the thin arms and the iKJny protuberance of the right hip which creates 
an awkward angle in the outline uf the figure. Both of these are features 
of the undcvcIojHx] adolescent body observed by EK>natdlo's realistic eye. 
ITie hat, similar in those w-om by Tuscan shepherd lads, is another 
specific detail that is rather disquieting in the predominant genetaLtza- 
tion. It casts a shadow over the face which again is unclassic in efFect, 
creating as U does a sense of thought diat is personal and individual. 
The mbeture of concreteness and generalization in the figure contributes 
directly to the eAttaordinaf)' impression of nudity it creates. 

Donatello's besthnown woik is the statue he created in 1444 of the 
V'^cnetian general (Fig' 31^3 In Paduap in which he revived 

another sculptural type that had disappeared m the Middle Ages—^the 
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equestiiiin figure. It is based on classic prototypes, tbe most immediate 
one being the statue of Marcus Aurelius on the CapitclJne Hill in Home 
(Fig. 1^5), which Donatello had douhtJess seen. I'he quietness and 
rejx>se of the Elcnaissance group are a classic cllect attained by the broad 
planes delincadng the massive volumes and the holanced design of the 
group as a whole. I'he triangles formed by the horse's legs support the 
heavy body whidi is a hori^oiital accent in the anajigcmcnt, contrasted 
with the veriicul of the rider and die one sharp dkgonal in the line 
formed by the sword and the generals baton. The kill under the left 
front hoof Is InEroducwl to assure the stability of the group^ decoratlvelv 
ns well as in actuality, fur it prevents die horse from seeming to march 
off the pedestal in addition to maintaining its physical equillbriuin^ In 
attempting to solve the problem of the equestrian STaiue, which is one of 
the most diflicult in scLi]prurc+ Donatello investigated the anatomy of the 
horse with the same scieniific spirit ihat is evident in his realistic treat¬ 
ment of die human figure. The veins of the legs and the nose are por¬ 
trayed verj" specifically, as well as the peculiar bony structure of the 
skull. Equally rcalisTic is the contrast between the different textures of 
horse's hide^ saddle blanket and armor. The horse itself is of a heavy 
draft type and seems somewhat over-large in pmportion tn the size 
of the rider, but this, too, is a realistic decail for a smalItT horse eould 
not suppun the weight of a growm man in full armon The apparent 
disproportion in the group that resutts is a partial explanation of the 
riders failure to dominate the com position as he should. Seeking to 
compensate for this to some extent, the sculptor has attemptetl to em¬ 
phasize the impoTiance of the rider by a wealth of minute detail on the 
armor and by the pittfi playing on the saddle behind him, details 
which attract the obscn'prs attention a wav from the more hroadlv 
modeleti charger. The pitlU' arc a classic motive as are also the winged 
genii on the relief decorating the pedestal. 

As stated above, Donatello followed classic pnjtotypes in the Gai- 
tamelaia but, as we have seen in his other works, he used the classic 
form 10 eLvc expression to concepts which ate quite different from 
those of the antique. Thus in the Catiamelata, he has suggested in the 
face something of the mentality of the successful military strategist 
by intnxlijcing a concrete and personal note in the pres'^ailing gen¬ 
eralization in the fixed, steady glance of the eyes*. Tlie greatness of the 
figure lies in its transcendence of specific details; it is a type rather 
than an individual. The statue represents Emsmo da Nami, but it 
does more than represent him for it suggests his subtle and crafty mind 
4 s well. 

Donatello towers head and shoulders above his contemiwraries for 
the reason that his work is the complete embodiment or the Early 
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Renaissance spirit. F[is achievements cannot be summed up in a 
phrase j as can Ghiberti^s by giaccFul decoration^ or Jacopo della 
Quercia's by robust po^ver; his genius was too great to be restricted 
to a single mode. He found sculpture still in the grip of mediaeval 
thought and restricted by mediacit^al technitjue; be left it a powerful 
instrument, capable of expiessing the widely varied ideals of the Renais¬ 
sance, its apprehension of the anti-Ejuep its realism which is so concrete 
and modem in its intellectualjtVp and above all, the enthusiasm with 
which it regarded the drama of life with its joy and pain^ the dnima 

which had been so long obscured _ 

by the veil of medieval theological 
symbolism. 

During the second half of the 15th 
ccniurVt two trends can be distin¬ 
guished in Floreniine sculpture, both 
originating in DonatelloV style. One 
is a search for lyric bcjiutjv the other 
a tendency toward drastic realism that 
dev-eloped out of the scientific aspect 
of Donatcllo^s art. An example of the 
latter is a portrait bust of tlic Floren¬ 
tine philosopher Mmtoo PflCfnicri 
(Fig. 317), modeled in 146B by An¬ 
tonio Rosscllfno (1427^1478)^ There 
was no attempt to idealize the home! y 
features which wctc pr-ohably repro¬ 
duced, as in Roman portraits, from a 
death mask. Moreover^ there was no 
ivish to modify speciRc qualities, 
for the naive pleasure of the Early Renaissance in its ncivly realized 
ability to represent the actual ap[ieatance of things was still too keen to 
permit any generalization. It was not until the end of the century that 
an cflFort was made in Leemardo da Vind’s piloting to determine an ideal 
aspect of the aged Facer up to that timci in the hands of the realists, it 
was simpiv ugly. 

The otlicr tendency in Florentine sculpture* toward an expression 
of lyric feeling, found its outlet in the creation of youthful or feminine 
forms that stand in sharp contrast to the aged male portraits preferred 
by the realists. One of the most ingratiating examples of this lyric 
stj^c is a relief of the VirgiJt and ChiW (Fig. 318) by I>esiderio da 
Setdgnano A pupil of Donatello, l^idcrio inherited 

from his master samething of the honesty of observation that appears 
in the older man’s style, and also the technical skill that makes his 



317.—A. HOSSELLlNa 

MaTTKO PALMU^nt. 
BiiTgsliOf Plaretice. 
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linear low relief such an expressive vehicle of tender sepnmenr. The 
aiistotratic elegance of Dcsiderios Kgures is a i>ei:^>nal characteristic 
in which he differ^ Itum the bcsc-lnoivn of the i^th-century lyric 
sculptors^ Luca della Robbia (1400-1482.). Luca's career fell chiefly in 
the early years of the ceniurv, but in the sturdy, almost rustic types he 

K irtrays* the gende charm emphasized in the later peritHi is anticipated, 
is favorite subject was the Madonna and Child which he never lircd 



Fic. jiB.“DESlDERIO DA SETTIGNANO. Madonna and Chil&. 

Pancidtichi Pdldcc, Fi'ofcwci2+ 

of representing in plaques mude of the glazed terra coiu with which 
his name is associated. The technique of these plaques was one that 
lent itself to broadly general izAxl effects rather than the specific and 
concitrtc ones obtainahic in bronze or marble anti was thus well adapted 
to embodiment of an ideal of tendemess and grace. 

These characteristics appear even in pirtraiis of the last half of 
the 15th century when they arc of feminine rather than rtiasculine sub¬ 
jects. Such is the marble bust of Bmirice of Amgoir (Fig. 319)* the 
fourth daughicf of Ferdinand 1 , King of Naples, carved by Franceses 
Laurana (ca. Z4i^-ca. 1 joz) ahtmt 1471. !i is realistic in so far as it por¬ 
trays the fashirmable lady of the time, with slender neck, sloping shoub 
ders^ plucked ey'ebitm^ and shaien forehead, the type itnmorializcd 
by Leonanlo da Vine? in the Mona Lisa. The realism of these details 
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\v%s accented by that of the origlnaUv colored hair and the gold inby 
in the Cli£c ktEcrs that form the garment borders. The cbssic taste of 
the period is reBected in the nymphs and volutes on the base. The 
features are genemlLfed to the pint of impersonality, btit this may have 
been the result of an attempt to suggest the courtly and adstocratic 



Fjc. Reathiceof AnAcofj. 

Kaiser FriedrtcJj Ahisfuni, Berlirin 


bearing of the princess. Tlie half-closed ews are a trait that has been 
ohserv^ed in ihc ultra sophisticated Virgins of French i 4th-centurj^ sculp 
lure (Fig, 3^4} where it is also the hallmark of a fashionable tyye. But 
the subtle modeling of die marble to suggest the smooth luster of youth¬ 
ful Bosh and the sly demureness of the expression invest the Laurana 
head with a concreteness that is very^ difTerent in elFect from theaitiEcial 
maiinerism of the earlier fi^rc. 

By Contrast tvitli the lyric beauty that appears in the tvork of 
Desidcrio da Scttlgnano and Laurana, the unspiring realism that char- 
acterisfics the hgures of their more scientiltc contempranes Is all the 
tTbore striking. U represents a logical continuation of Donatello's ttadi- 
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don of scientific curiosity in that it led to searching investigiitions into 
the struemre of the human body. Thus In the statuette of Hencule^ and 
/iTitoeiiS Antonio PolbLuolo (14^2-1498) auctnpted to solve 

the problem of representing muscular movement in a convincing 
fashion. Like most of ihe scjentilic realist&H he preferred to work in 
bronze for the greater accuracy in detail ii made possible^ and in the 
statuette he has rendered the muscular organization of the struggling 



Fic. 520.—A. POLL/VlUOLO. Herculhs anu A.vtaeus. 

Burgdkii Fkftence, 

giants with great faithfulness. In the hands of a lesser man, this might 
have resulted in the drvmess of an academic studyt but Pollaiuolo suc¬ 
ceeded in giving die figures character by the tremendous energy^ with 
which he has cndovi'ed them and in which they should be compared 
w-itli those in his equally vnVorous engraving of the Ten Fighting 
Nudes CPig- Although use group stands only a few inches highp 
it radiates a dvmamic force that raises it far above the level of a mere 
roiif de force of representation. 

Coniemporar)^ with Pollaiuolo and like him a representative of the 
scientific trend in Floientine sculpture of the late ifih century was 
Andrt^j Verrocchio C 14^^-14885. He is like Pollaiuolo also in the hact 
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cliat his sculpture reveals au atEempt to make the human Form some¬ 
thing more than ^mply an accurate portrayal oF anatomical structure. 
His interest in anatr^oiy i$ apparent in a bronze Drn^ld (Fig- 311)^ 
modeled about 1465 for the Mraid family. In which the bony structure 
of the spare adolescent hgure b so strongly emphasisDed that the ribs show 
tbrouga the hard leather corselet the young hero wears. This results in a 
pattern of bump and hollows in the torso that should be compared with 



Fic. 311 ,—-VERROCCHIOk DavuJk Floretiee. 

the smoothly rounded planes of Donatello's figure of the same name 
(Fig. 315^1 for it creates an effect of muscular tension that is (juJte 
different from the cjuiet relaxation of the earlier form. The staccato 
effect of such details is confinncd by the angularity of the body os 
a whole; the left amii for instance^ whose bending recalls that of the 
Donatello figure^ adds a note of still further harshness instead of bal¬ 
ancing in classic rhythm the rnovement of the right arm in supporting 
the sword. The head is uncov'cred, and the minutely rendered planes 
of the face, w^tb its subtle and bafRing expression that reminds us of 
the fact that Verrocchio was the master of L^nardo da Vind, are dearly 
visible. The various details noted are anatomically accurate and are 
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well composed in xn organicatty slructur*il pattern, but in addition 
this they are aliio s^oniribyttjry to the impression of nen'ous vitality 
that key's the figure up and is the most significant point of difference 
betw'een it and the earlier one by Donatello. For it reveals the realiza¬ 
tion on die part oF the bte ijih century^ artist of the limited expres¬ 
sive resources of unmodulated naturalism which had been in large iiieaj- 
uie the major interest of his predecessorsp and shoiv^ him trying to 
use creativ-elyp as it were, the vocabiilar}^ of form upon which the earlier 



Fig, 311,—VERROCCt 110. CoLUiONn 


men had exhausted their Inspiration in doing no more than bringing 
it logcihen 

Similar characteristics appear in Verrocchio's equestrian statue of 
CoUeoni (Fig. in Venice. A comparison with Donatello^ Gai- 
tainelata (Fig- will show even more clearly than that of the two 

Davids the changes that occurred in sculpture during the course of 
the 15th century. Donatello h under the spell of the classic, cloth¬ 
ing his figure with the form of a Roman general and endowing it with 
a force that is potential and intellectuaL Vetiocchio* on the other 
handp has all that Lbe 13th century had learned of emodoual expres¬ 
sion at his comtoandp and his figure seems to be alive with nervous 
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energy I an impres,sioii adding fmin rlie uf general rno^’emenr cie- 
aiL-d by the innumemhle pJanes oi the modding. I lie ptise of the rider 
also contributes to ihis elFeet. In contrast with the easj^ relcixation of Gat- 
mmelata, Colleoni stands erect in the st if tups, with his body turned to 
the right although he is glancing to the other side. 1 he steed is high- 
spiriiefi, quite different from the heaiy animal bestnddeii by Dinatellos 
general yet he is effectively domlnared by his dden I Iis forward move' 
ment is contiolled by the backward pull on the iriouth as indicated by 
the creases in the neck, thus attaining directlv the bfilance of opposed- 
forces essential to decorative stability that Donaiclb could bring about 
only indirectly by the ball under the horse s front honf* Psychological!Vt 
Donatello's work is superior. It omvevs the shrewd personality of the 
mercenary soldier more effectively ttan Verrocchios figure. But as 
an embodiment of the fiery passion of the warrior, the theatrical pose 
and defiant cx'pression of VerTocchio''s statue undoubtedly surpass die 
more restrained Cattamelata. The savage spirit of Colleonip very differ¬ 
ent from the cool pssionless intellectual ism of Dnuatello^s general is 
conveyed directly to ihe observ^er by the grim face with its features 
so strongly emphasized as to be almost caricatured, the absolute control 
of the rider over his mount and the suggestion of ircmendous power 
in the twist of the body, 

Verrocchio was the last great sculptor of the Early Renaissance m 
Italyp and in bis work there is sdll much of the indiscriminate Im e of 
life that characterizes the entire period and explains the Intense in¬ 
terest of its artists in natural forms. During the earlv years of the 
lyth centuryp the expresion of this interest w^as som<rwhat tempered 
by the feeling, unconsciously inheriied from the Middle Ages, of a 
need for universal signific^ncG. It was that ftcrling that led Ghiberti 
to place his Old Testament scenes in the midst of heroic landscapes 
from which the decorative figures might indirectly acquire an authoiirv 
they did not have in themselves. It is apparent too in the lofty coH' 
ception of the human figure that transcends the technical limitations 
of Jacopo della Quercia's style, and in the personal, intellectual note 
in Donatello's manner. But the deep undertones of mediacial thought 
became fainter ^vith the progress of time; even in Donatello's last 
works, the classic balance of the Annunciation and the Cattumclata 
gives way to unrestrained emotion. Furthermore, the example of 
Donatello siiruulattd a scientific interest in the exact portrayal of 
the human IkkIv which, combined whh the fascination intrinsic in rep 
resenting tilings as they appear to be, served to create in later sculptors 
an inejne^sing fondness for naniml forms for their divn sake, seen most 
churactcristically in the male portraits (Fig. 317), Tlie im}7lication of 
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tills atiiiutle is that all that is natural is tKcrefort gocd in its own 
right. This cult of tht: natural was not limited tn 15th-century sculpn 
lUtt?; it is ciident in painting also, and underlies Lnreni^n de' ^ led id's 
CrtHzowi. Its connotation of personal and indtddual values as criteria 
appears even in what |xjlitical theory- existed at the time, the only ideal 
being achievement of personal ambition without regard for the good 
of community or State. The ctmsLtjuence of such a mode of thought 
was that svhich inevitahly follows in the train of a philosophy whose 
highest ideals are expressed in purely pliv-sical leims—^moral decay. In 
Florence, this is manifest in the wanton festivals which alternated with 
periods of bitter armed strife, both of which so weakened the city that it 
fell an easy prey to Charles VI 11 of France when he invaded Italy in 
1^94 after the Medici had been exiled. The pcBiticm of eminence in 
15th-century' European art that Florence had attained under thdr benev^ 
olent tvranny was lost, never to be reemered, for the increasing pmver of 
the papacy rnade Rome the center of the most important creative artistic 
activity in Italy during the early years of the i6th eentury' or the High 
Renaissance. 

R. Tii£ 1 licit RE^^AlssANd£ 

Tlie second phase of the Renaissimcc in Italy falls in the finit half 
of the 16th century. It is dilTerentJaLed From the earlier one by the 
term High Renaissance and is distinguished by a reaction against the 
eiecesses to which the natumllstje thought of the tjth century had 
led. This reaction had already set in before the beginning of the 
16th century. It appears in the temporary transFormaiion of the liber¬ 
tine morals of Florence into a purilanically austere mode of conduct as 
a result of Savonarola s wrathful Fulm[nations. In painting, U is evi- 
dent in the discontent with i jth-oentUTy' foTmulas that E^uicelll eX' 
pres^s in the wistFul sadness of his Vii^ins and pagan goddesses 
Ccf» Fig+ 412)1 and in the simpIiRcation of forms and compositions 
that characterizes Leonanio's work (cf. Fig. 414). In sculpture, it is 
apparent in the more ptnntedly exprt^ive qualities of Venrocchios 
Col learnt when compared with the earlier Gattamclata. 

Tlie significance of this reaction is its indication of a gmvving feeling 
that modes of CfJnduct and forms of artistic expression should have 
greater authority than that of an entirely personal or individual point 
of view. It was this feeling that led the Fhgh Renaissance to search 
for ideals that would have universal meaning, and that led its artists 
to evolve forms that would be capable of giving concrete expression 
to those idcah. In some cases, they souglu to solve this problem by 
close lepTOduction of antique forms w'bich st'Cmed to he adapted to 
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the du^ired end by virtue oF their getUTalized character, but this proved 
unfruitful, for their horiugo of Early RenaU^nce individualism was 
inescapable. Because of it, the only available path to univer^J truth 
lay through the individual, whereas ebssie thought had attained that 
end by beginning with generalization. The artistic forms of the ela^c 
were thus Fundamentally incapable of expressing Renaissance thought. 
As the Renaissance could understand the universal only in terms of 
the particular, it had to be attained by means that were intrinsic in 
the particular. This is the direct cause nf the restlessness that oharat- 
tcrizes all the great art of the period, for the straining away from life 
on an ordinary plane to the higher one where universal truths are 

realized left its mark on the style. In _ 

contrast to Greek ait, with which that 
of the High Renaissance is often com¬ 
pared and which acts on the ohsen^er 
as a soothing anodyne descending 
from the heights of ethereal beautyt 
art of the i6th century seems to arrest 
him by its concreteness w^hile trans¬ 
muting the base maEerial of his c.'spe- 
rience into golden beauty by the in¬ 
tense fire of sheer physical and intel¬ 
lectual force. 

The dominant personality in 1 ligh 
Renaissance sculpture is Michelan 
gelo Ruonarroti ti475-i564X in 
w'hc^se works the spirit of the time 
is completely embodied. He vi'as li 
man of omazing versatility as archi¬ 
tect, sculptor, paintecp pnet and en¬ 
gineer, but of all the fields in ’ivhich 

he worked, sculpture was the most cungeiijal to him. In his earliest 
figures, a relationship to tjthnLentury art is ap|>arent. The Dmid (Fig. 
JZ3) of 1504 shows unmistakable traces of Donatello's style—the 
htxiked wTist of the right hand, to mention but one, that has been 
noted in the Zucctme (Fig. 313^+ The detailed anatomical rendering 
and the fi.vod glance of the eyes are also i5th^:eniur)' characteristics. 
But the face, ftir all its mnereteness of expression, is an idealized type, 
and one wdiich reappears in later works, Tl^e great size of the figure 
(it stands eighteen feet in height^ reveals another method employed 
by the High Renaissance to attain ideality, the magnificaiion of physi¬ 
cal pn>port]{m5. Still a third High Henaisssmcc characteristic is the 
se of strain in the figure which is created by exaggerating the dif- 
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Fig. 323.—MICHELANGELO. 
David^ Aa:mkmiii, Fhrencc. 
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fercni levels of the shouldm lind the lenseDess of this neck niiiscles 
that results froni turning the head toward the left or raised side of the 
body. The impression of uniest thus created is emphasized hy the 
arrangement of the Bguie in two opposed structural axes^ the torso and 
head against the legs* This should be Gompared with a classic statue 
CFig. ^70} which is eonstructed in three astes, headp torso and legs, 
achieving thereby a formal stability which the Renaissance sculptor 



Fig- J14.— MICHEL/VNGELO. Madonna and Child. 
iVotre-lXime, Bnigesf. 

deliberately avoided. Tlic generalizations of Micbclangelo's figure make 
It seem almost classic in feeling vvhen compared with Donatelb^s 
romantic shepherd bd or with the realistic one by Verrocchio^ But at 
the same timCt its concreteness is such that this Dadd seemw capable of 
performing the deeds attributed to ihe Biblical heroj this cannot be said 
for the tjth^cntury examples, for Michelangelo did not attempt to 
produce either a ;^inphony of classic grace or a specific portrapl of 
an individual youthn Hts aim was to create a fomi that would typify 
the unbounded energy and confidence of youth in all its physical 
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stttmgtli; the beaiity of the ^atue lies in the completeness of hh iit- 
terprei^tion uf that idea. 

At about the same time that he was working on the EJavid^ iMicheh 
angclo canned a statue of the Virgiw citid Chiy 5-4^ which ts in 
the church of Notre-Dame at Bruges m FLuiderSn His conception of 
the subject differs in several impnaut characteristics from the ijth- 
century tjpe employed by Desiderio (Fig. prdcularly the treat¬ 

ment as a fiee-standing group. Different too is the relationship of the 
tivo figures to each other. In Desidciio's relief^ the Qiild is seated on 
his Mothers lap, while in Michelan^lo's group he stands between her 
knees, his figure outlined against me shadows of the dtapry folds. 
The tender playfulness that is such a human clement in the tg:th' 
centuiy* relief gives way to grave solemnity. The Virgin's face is turned 
away tiain the Child, whose mien is as thoughtful as her own. The im¬ 
personal dignity of the expressions is given authoiiiy by the treatment 
of the bodies^ In the twisting of the torso, the contraj^i^iu which be¬ 
comes an effective instrument of emotional expression in Michel¬ 
angelo's later works makes its appearance. Tlic body is perfectly 
expressed by the draperies, which are arranged to emphasiKe the im¬ 
portant structural facts of the anatomy—^for example, the heavy folds 
at the juncture of am and shoulder. thfi whole group is maivx-busly 
compact in mass whereby it attains unity in spite of the variety of 
movement m the figures themselves. Made between j^oi and 1505, 
it reveals a trace of the sculptors ijth-century background m the 
detailed treatment of the draper}^ but at the same time, the sub¬ 
ordination of the accessories to the body forecast iMicbekingclo's 
bicr manner in vvhich the human figure alone senses as the vehicle 
of expression. Another detail that also appears in later W'orks is the 
ideal sexless mask of the face which is deliberately subordinated as 
an expressive factor. 

Michebngclo's later style begins with the tomb that Julius 11 com¬ 
missioned from him in 151^. It was partly to proiide a suitable setting 
for this that the Old Basilica of St. Peter in Rome was destroyed, to 
be replaced by the halTRcnaissanccp half-baroque structure that nmv 
bears the name (cf. Figs, Much of the bitterness that clouded 

the sculptors last years can be iraced to the many iniermptions that 
constantly militated against the completion pF this projccL The tomb 
now' Stands in the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli in Rome, a som' 
compromise bemeen Michebngelo's ambition and the niggardliness of 
Julius" heirs, and gives but a meager impression of the original conct^p- 
tion. Only the colossal Moses on the tomb itself is by Micbelartgelo+ hut 
a number of figures dsewhere are ktiowm to have been planned for 
it. Two of these are the socalled Bound Slaves in the Louvre in Paris. 
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Fic, 325+—iMlCHELANGELOp Bcjund Slave,. LomiTf, Paris. 
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one of which is (Fig. 315). It was pmhably intcrndctl as 

a S)'Tnbol oi one of the liberal arts, freed by the munificence of Julius 
but fettered once more after his death. Whatever the symbolic mean¬ 
ing, its larger significance lies in its embodiment of an idea of trC' 
iDcndous power, convcytxl objectively by the great muscles and the 
body twisted in the contra^posta noted above in the Christ Child of 
the Bruges group. To this eJitent, the sculptor works in the same 
manner as in the David, but he goes further here than in the earlier 
work and gives tlie abstract ptnver of poigndnc)’ to the physical p>ECniial 
of the figure m represunting it as restricted by the l^nds around the 
chest against which it has struggled in vain. The motive thus givx-n 
for the exhaustion of the figure nuiy appear at first glance to be in¬ 
sufficient, just as tlic snakes in the Laocoim group (Fig. iSo) do not 
seem to provide an adctjuaie mt>Eive for the agony of the dying father 
and his sons. But by representing not the moment when the figure 
is exerting its strength to the utmost but the collapse of the body after 
its energy is spent, the whole concept is lifted from the realm of the 
ph>TiicaI into the abstract. TTie sense of tragedy comes from the futility 
of the magnificent phj^itjue In the face of a |Kiwer that is the greater 
because it is not represented but suggested. 

In the Bound Slave, vVlit helangelo approaches his ideal of the plastic 
expression of ideas solely by means of the human form. The progress 
of his style toward this goal can be observ^ed bv cnmpiiring the 
Madonna of Bruges (Fig. 324) with the Firgiu atid Child in the 
Medid Chapel in S. Lorenzo in Florence (Fig. 326}, which w-as 
probably executed between 1525 and 1533. The comparativelv simple 
movement of the figures in the earlier group has become more complex, 
with a consequent enhancement of expre^ssivc poignancy. Notice^ for 
example, the torsion created in the upper part of the Virgin's btxly hy 
forcing the right shoulder Kick while the head is turned to the left. 
The legs are crossed, resulting Jn more complex patterns of form in 
that part of the Iwidy also than in the Bruges group where the only 
uiovement is the raising of the left foot higher than the right one. The 
compactness of the earlier composition U retained, ho^vcv■er, by placing 
the Child astride his Mother^s knee> ihe body twisted around as the 
infant searches for the Mothers breast. The Face of the Viipn is 
almost masculine in ivpe and has btx'ome definitely a subordinate 
expressive element in Michelangelos vocabulary^ of form, a fact eX' 
plained by his cverdnereasing intolerance of details that might detract 
from the major importance of the concept as a ivhnle^ The same thing 
is true of the manner in which the drapery U treated. Where in the 
earlier group it was represented in some detail and with a suggesrion 
of its Intrinsic texiura, it has now become a neutral substance that Is 
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of value primarily in making dear the articulatkin of the powerful 
budy ufiderneoth. I'liu^ ^ilthaugh ihcru ii> liardly £)ny contrast b^tivecn 
the surface of the left foot and the draper)^ covering die leg^ the three 
folds radiiiting from a point btunedJatcly undctneath the knee a.re 
emphiisizcd to make clear the organic function of the joint, thus ac¬ 
centing i detail that must be understood if the structural unity of the 
pattern of flumes making up the fipure is to be grasped. 

Tlic JMedid Tambi in the New oacristy of S. Lorenzo in Florence 



Fig. 326.—MlCHELVNtpHLD. Madoesna AJto Child. 

Medici Chapel, S. Loreiuo, Ftorcnce. 

(Fig. 13S) represent the climate of Michelangelo's plastic style- He 
derignedi both the architecture and the sculpture and although the 
chapd was never entirely completed, there is a consistency of effect 
throughout vvhich forecasts the artistic s\mthesis that was to taike place 
in the baroque period. Planned original fy as a cotnirieinonitivc mauso¬ 
leum for the Medici family^ the sacristy would have contained four 
tombs, t\v& single ones for Giuliann de' Mediri and Lorenzo, the Duke 
of U rhino, and a double one for Lorenzo the Magnificent and his 
brother Ciuliano, but only the two single tombs were completed after 
generally similar designs. A seated statue of the deceased occupies an 
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arcbitectui^l niclie above the ^ic^ophagus on which are two rECunibent 
nude Bgures, one male and one These represent iNiglit and 

Dav on GiuIianD's tomb (^*6- 5^7)+ while tho$c on Lorcnio's sar¬ 
cophagus are Morning and Evening (Fig. 138). No pretense is made 
to portraiiurc in the statues of the deceased^ for the face of each is 
the same sexless mask that ap[>ears m the Madonna and Child in the 
same chapel {Fig. 316). Onfy Jn the postures is there any dJIfercntia- 



Fic. 327.—M1C1-IFLANGEI,0- The Tosih of Guiliano oe' Mfbicl 
MeJid Ckapeh S, LvmitOM FioreMce. 


tion. Giulia no as the alert svmho! of an active life balanced against 
the contemplative Lorenzo. The shadow over ihc Face of the latter 
heightens the impression of iin abstract and impersonal entityp an ex¬ 
pressive device sluit anticipates baroque metht'ids. 

In the nude Bgurcs on the sarcophagi, Michelangelo attained his 
ideal of the human form as the sole means of giving expression te 
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Drapcrv is omiiti^d for it would have been an impedi¬ 
ment to the fullest fcalistation of this ideal. Even the f;ites arc relatively 
unimportant as individual expressive factors, diowned in shadow in 
the .\jglif (Fig^ 3^8) and left unfinished in the hgure of Day 
3275- In the bodies, stylistic characteristics that Iwe been noted in 
Michelangelos earlier Dgures are emphasi/ed. In the Night (Fig. 
328), a powerful C(j>iirnp|wsro is created by forcing hack the left 
leg against the fonvard twist of the right arm and shoulder^ resulting 
in violently ci^nirasted movements within the bodv* The pofc is one 
that seems impossible of human attainment, yet jXficbebngelo rendtis 
it plauK-shle by investing the figure with all the concreteness that Renais¬ 
sance naturalism made possible* r\noiber expressive contrast is that 



Fic. 318—MlCfiELANGELO. NicajT. Detail of Fig. 327. 


between the Face with its delicate profile and the heavy torso of brutally 
masculine proportions with hanging breasts and wrinkled abdomen. 
These physical discordancies arc poignant details in the general im¬ 
pression created by the figure of superhuman htdily strength smpjwd 
bv deadly weariness m which its precarious pise on the Kiicophagus 
a(so contributeSr The figure becomes thereby an element in the gccater 
dissonance that exists in the whole design as a result of the conflict 
between the sculpture and its architectural setting. 

In the spectator viciving these pw'erful bodies that are wracked and 
exhausted by forces of suprbuman pwcr> there arises an indescribably 
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tragic einoijDii+ He experiences in thdf presence the sjirie sense of 
human futility that invests the Bounct Slave v^ith such pathetic mean¬ 
ing, but it is achieved more subtly than in the earlier work—by the 
languor and weariness of the figures instead of the tninds—and is 
consermently more j^werful in effect. Micbckngdo has thus evolved 
a methexi of expression coinparablo in character to that employed by 
the fifth'Centiiry Creek sculptor, namely, a fnritial arrangement of the 
human body; yet nothing could be Jess classic in effect than these tte- 
mendous figures. 'Hie difference between the beauty of the Mount 
Olj'mpus of the Partheimn (Fig. 161) and that of Day on the tomb of 
Giuliano dc^ j\icdici (Fig. 3:27) is explained by die different ideals 
they embody, intellectuaT and im persona I in the Creek figurct indi¬ 
vidual and emotional in that of the Renajssance. In the^ figures, 
Micbelangdo pve concrete form to the disillusionment and sense of 
frustration in his m\n soul. A sincere Christian, he lived in an age 
noLibIc for its disbelief. A champion of municipal and national political 
freedom, he saw his In^loved Florence crushed under the heel of 
anarchy and Italy enslaved by Foreign poivers. A consummate artist, 
he was prevented fmm enmpk-iing ci.^‘ry one of the projects that bad 
been dearest to him. In the light of these facts, it is no wonder that 
below the personifications of ilic .Active and Ganicmplative Lives over 
the sarcophagi of the Mediei scions, he placed these gigantfc beings, 
of superhuman power, hut (welcome by lassitude and exhaustion, a 
withering commentaiy upon the futility of all human endeavor before 
the forces of ignorance and e^ik The supierlathe thing about them is 
the transmtitatifm by the alchemy of genius of such petsona! feelings 
into universal symlxds, providing an investiture of b<iiutv for human 
Suffering in all ages to come. 


chapter XXL European Satlptiire 
from 1550 to 1800 _ 


MICHELANCELO^S INFLUENCE UPON SCULPTURE WAS 

very great and not invariably beneficial So authoritative were the 
gigantic forms that gaAx^ expression lo his ideas shatx by comparison^ 
figures by his predcccsst^rs and the majority of his contrmpoiarks who 
still cm ployed i5th-century^ methods seemed pallid and Feeble^ and 
there was hut little demand for such work after Michelangelo's time, 
Im^tcad there is evidence of a taste for the extraordinary and the strik¬ 
ing in the work of manv of his successors, tvho employed forms 
similar to his but inevitably Avithout their profound meaning. In this 
respect, Michelangelo stands in much the same relationship to sculp¬ 
ture oF the late t6th century as Donatello to that oF the 15th; the 
technical problems that he posed Avere oljscrvqd, but the content that 
gave his figures significance was not pcfceivod. This is apparent in 
the three main tendencies in Italian sculpture after 1550. The first 
was to reproduce the colossal si?£ of Michelangelos figures, trusting 
to their physical hulk to aehEeA'e a monumental elTect. The second Avas 
to utilize his forms for dec«raliie purposes. Tlie third is seen in at¬ 
tempts to transform the effect of suppressed powet implieit in his 
figures into explicit rmwement. 

Of (he first of these three tendencies, there is no necessity to speak 
in delalL The technical proficiency which is sometimes CA'ident in the 
ivork of the exponents of the cok)S 5 i^l is rtcver sufficient to offset the 
magnificent ineptitude of their ideas. Tlie best-know'n if not the most 
important exemplar of the second tendency is Benvenuto Cellini 
(15Q0-157O' Uh intriguing personality lives again in the lines of hU 
Aifrolnograp/iy, whose rapid prose invests his sculpiute with a literary 
and anccdtJtal interest greater than that of its plastic patterns. The 
fascfnaiing account of casting the bronze Perseus unih jVledifSn's Hetfd 
(Fig^ 3^9) in the Loggia dci Lanri before the Palazzo Vecebio in 
Florence (Fig. in) bos mucb greater vitality' ibao the figure itself, 
which was executed in 1548. Tlie statue is an excellent example of the 
icchnique of bronxe^asting. It is in two separate parts, one being 
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the body of Medusa and the other the hero holding her severed head. 
The dji^a of the subject is entirely lost in the ostentation of the 
Michebngeiesque form tvhich combines emphasis on muscubr simc- 
tuic with the over-minute rendering of detail that reveals Cellini's 
training as a goldsmith. In the contrasted Iioriionial and vertical ac¬ 
cents of the two bodies, there was a possibility of diffusing the Interest 
of the group, a danger which the 
sculptor sought to avoid hy the 
somewhat ludicious device of hav¬ 
ing Medusa's leg pulled around the 
base hy her Mt arm. The same 
subordination of dramatic considera¬ 
tions to decorative ones is evident 
in the treatment of the blood spurt¬ 
ing from the severed neck and head. 

The irrepressible egotism of the 
sculptor that is evident in every line 
of his i 4 iffobiograp 7 iy led him to in¬ 
scribe his name in a prominent po¬ 
sition on the diagonal strap across 
Perseus' shoulder and also to in¬ 
troduce a mask with his owm fea¬ 
tures on the top of the helmet where 
its invisibility protected him from 
the )eers W'lth which his contem¬ 
poraries would certainly have 
greeted iL fto. ii9-^ELLIi\l. Pehskus. 

The third tendency in Italian Lsggia dd Lend, FWnee. 
sculpture of the late tbth century 

is seen m the work of Giovanni da Bologna 1524-1608), who at¬ 
tempted to give his figures something of the pwer latent in Michel- 
angelo^s by highly animated poses. The three bodies in the Pape of the 
Safcine (Fig, ^30)^ which was executed in 1583, resemble those 

created by the groat Florentine in Ehctr coiirrapposto. But it is a deco¬ 
rative device rather than a means of emotional expression, die nvbt of 
one figure being opposed to that of the others to achieve an effect of 
balanced spiral upward movement in the contours, nre same stadc 
movement appears in his best-known w^ork^ the bronsec Fl>T^ng Mercury. 
The effectiveness from all pints of view thus attained anticipates the 
formal conceptions of the 17th-century baroque art. 

It has been pinted out in discussing bte rtth-cenniry^ arohitecture 
in Italy that the taste of the lime shows a decided icndenc)' toward 
academic conceits. Tliis is no less true in sculpture, [n the Rap of the 
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Sabine Wom^n^ for Ex:imple, tbe faces oE the three figures aie ideal 
generalized t'jws m the clisic nmnner. The old man is cleatly vekied 
to Laocoon (frig. 2S0) in both es^pression and the gesture oE the band^ 
and the body of the woman^ For all its naturnlism, was evidently modeled 
on that of the wuth to the left in the same group, h shoulcf he noted 
in passing that the Hellenistie statue was discoi^ered in ijo6 and its 
immediate popularity utis doubtless ecinsiderahiy increased by the taste 



Fic;. 330-—GIOVANNI J>A BOLOGNA. The Rai^e of Ttta SAfirrtB 
Woman. dei Lmizi, Fforetita, 

for violent movement created by Mjehelangelo's works, so it is not 
surprising that it should have cAcrted a notable influence upon the bte 
i6th<entury sculptors xvho were attempting similar effects. No less 
academic than the style was the Eonnal problem that Ciovanni set 
Eor himself in executing the group, to portray and contiBSt in a 
single statue three different nudes, the feminine, the youthful mascU' 
line and the aged masculine. He was inteiested only in the technicalities 
of the problem, but the humanist critics of the time promptly christened 
it with the classic tiile by w^hich ii has been knuWTi ever since. Under 
such Circumstances, it could hardlv be c.xpcctcd to have any profound 
meaning nor does it have. It h higfily decorative, however, a fact which 
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expUln^ its considerable influence on later sculpture, not only in Italy 
but elsewhere in Europe. 

Outside of IsalVp the most important sculpture produced in Europe 
during the last half of the j6tn centur)-^ original™ in France. As in 
architecture, the firsi Renaissance sculpture in France reveals more 
or less superBcJaJ Italianisms, evident chiefly in attempts to mtxlify 
the concrete and reidistfC native style tou^atd a more consciously aesthcEic 
and decorative ideal. The Italian sculptural modes made their entrance 
into France in the same way as the architectural ones; both were intro¬ 
duced by ihe rulers whose eves had been opened to the novel beauty 
of kalian art in the course o( their military expeditions into the south¬ 
ern pcniniiiuld. As a result of the interest thus amused, Italian artists 
were encouraged to come to France, among [ho sculptors being Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini, whose accounts of his experiences in the French court 
constitute some of the most entertaining [lages of his Autobiography, 
T(tc decoration of the palace built at Fontainebleau by Francis I arid 
his successors from about 1 on was almost entirely by these Itakans, 
and their nteher at Fimtainebleau soon became a school to which many 
French artists went for training. It was the source, morct^ver, of an 
enthusiasm for classic ideas that led among other things to the im¬ 
portation from Rome of a numlKT of bronze replicas of antique statues 
that had been discovered there. The ingredients of the late i6th' 
century style of French sculpture were thus threefold—^thc nativcp 
realistic mediaEval tradition, the classic, and the interpretation of the 
latter that appears in Italian Fligh Renaissance art. 

In the development that took place in French i6th-Gentur)^ sculp¬ 
ture, the classic and Italian manners soon bcfcame preeminent, thanks 
to the fashionable prestige lent them by aristocratic patronage. There is 
an important difference, however, between French 16th-century clas¬ 
sicism and that of laly in the 15th. The latter country lumed naturally 
to the antique when the yoke of Gothic dominance was thrown off, 
for It w’as a rightful inheritance from the past. In France, on the other 
handp the classic mode ivas no more than an imitation, based on an 
absolute ideal of a priori pexfection. Jn cor^sequence of this, it was 
incapjible of such development as that which characterized Italian r5th- 
century art or the (^rlier French Gothic for that matier, both oF whidi 
originated in an intuitively felt need for expression and w^hich changed 
in form with the ideals of the dvilLzarions that produced them, in con- 
irast to this, the French classic ideal of the i6ih century was resilized not 
intuitively but by a purely intellectual process; once attained, there 
no possibility of further development. The larger signiRcance of this 
contrast is that it meant depriving art of the vitality derived from coji- 
nettion with the contemporary thought by making it entirely a matter of 
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theory. Evidence oF this Ijttcr is seen in the appe-jrance during the 16th 
and lytli oentudcs of manv theories of arc and in the establishment in 
the jSth of the science of* aesthetics. From them, it is only a step to 
the modem idea of art as a thing apirt from life, capable of theoretical 
exposition, intelligible only to the Favored few and similarly restricted 
as a medium of expression. The authority attained later bv this con¬ 
ception of art was u result of the thoroughly logical and therefore typi' 
caily French s^mthesis achieved in the style developed by the end of 
the 17th century which bore the stamp of Formal approval by the 
^\cademies. It was thencefonvard acxxiptcd as the basis of artistic judg¬ 
ment throughout the western world. 

Attempts by French sculptors to work on preconceived principles 
derived ti^ classic art can be found as L-aily as IJ49. In that year, 
Jean Ckiujon (ca. i^to-ca, rjSB} produced bis masterpiece, the Wiiter 
Nymphs CFig. 33 O on the Fountain of the Innocents in Paris, The 
manner in which the bcxlies appear undemeeih the draperies Suggests 
compari»n with the Greek reliefs of the late fiftheentury Nike Balus¬ 
trade CFig. 169). The technique is very similar in both, the upper 
surfaces of the drapery folds King kept quite narrow and the lower 
planes broadened. In the French c-xamplc, the clinging effect is moti* 
vated by the action of the njTiiphs, who pour water from the jars they 
hold- It should not be inferred from this comparison that Goujon w'as 
actually inspired by ibe reliefs of the Nike Balustrade, but only that be 
was undoubtedly inGuenced by classic methods. With these hc'was w'ell 
acquainted by virtue of the fact that he executed the drawings for the 
first French edition of Vitruvius, Mis style is saved from dryness by his 
lively sen^ of beauty and feeling for graceful design. That "the mediae¬ 
val tradition was not completely dead is indicated by the fact that 
Goujon attained his most effective results in sculpture"that was archi¬ 
tectonic, as in the Nymphs on the Fountain of Innocents and the reliefs 
on the early rfith-century jwrtion of the Lou^tb (Fig. 145). Mediaeval 
too is the sense of concreteness apparent in the difFctcntiation of the 
faces of the njinphs and the modish coiffures, a persistence of late Gothic 
realism. Here it is combined vvith the alien Italian decorative ideal to 
produce a somewhat artificial type that is characterized as '‘aristocratic 
genre frir lack of a better term. To this same concreteness, tvhich is 
never wholly absent from French art. is due the remarkable naturalism 
of the beautiful sinuous bodies revealed by the clinging draperies. 

Even more striking than the realism of Goujon's Njinphs is that of 
the bronw portrait statue of Bewii Birngne CFig. 33z). made in r584 
as an adjunct to his tomb by Gemiain Pilon CJ53 J-i 590^, So powerful 
is the characicrizarion of this head that all the numerous and insistent 
details of the naturalistically portrayed draperies and other accessories 
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cannot draw attention away from it. Tills mtrinslc realism was originally 
even mote pronounced because the figure was pinted. But even Pilon, 
confirmed realist that he w^s, succumbed to a forte which made itself 
apparent in Catholic European counifies during the last years of the 
j6th Century^ the reaction against the Protestant Reformation in the 
north. Evidences of this reaction are to be Found in all phases of 
]6th-ci.mtur\* life—the Jesuit mo\'ement and the bloody Massacre of 
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St. Bartholomew's Day at Paris in 1572, to mention only two. In 
Pilon's sculpture it is apparent in the cmntkin that pracdcally over¬ 
whelms tlic content of his figures, as in the case of a statue of St. 
Francis of Assisi w^hieh had to be tenuw^ed from the Louvre and placed 
in a church because the great number of votary gifts heaped about 
it in the museum w^as a sourtre of some inconvenience to the officials. 
But Pilon’s figures are only minor examples of the emotional art in 
which the CamoUc Reaction is made manuesr. This is the baroque, and 
its greatest e.vponent was the Italian, Bernini. 

It has been pointctl out befoie that the outstanding chaTactetisdc 
of baroque art is its striiHng for intensely emotional effects. In sculp- 
ture, this w^as achieved by investing the animated hut cold forms of the 
late 16th century CFig- 3Jo) with a new content that inv-olved a defi¬ 
nite modificatton of the style. Just how this Avas brought about can 
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be seen in the staitie of Saint Theresa in Ecstasy CFig- 335 }# 
cuEed by Giiin Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680) in 1646P The subject 15 
a tj-pical illusttaEion of the emoEiopal iewor ihat characierized ibe 
Counter-RefonnatioTiH The statue leprcsents a dieain, de^ribed by the 
saint in her writingSp in which an angel appeared before her holding 
a dart, symbolic of divine love, with which he pierced her heart. 
The static movement of Giovanni da Rilogitia's group has become 
dynamic in Berninis, an effect achieved by avoiding the closed con^ 



S. .^farjii JeJLr Viuona, RDrne. 

tours that limit the action in die earlier work and employing broken, 
indeterminate ones. By this means, the movement generat^ m the 
animated draperies is not restrained by a firm silhouette but seems to 
«clend beyond the figure itself, an effect which is heightened by such 
devices as the hanging Foot and the inclination oF the saint^s head. 
The resulting impression involves not only the car\^f?d group but also 
the surrounding space with which it is reiaicd, a sculptural concept 
oF a piece with that of iTth-Kniurj' architecture. The closed contours 
that emphasize the bulk and weight of r6th<entuiy figures CFies. 3^8* 
330) are abandoned. The definitenss of High Renaissance style gives 
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uay to indoEntteness in the h.%ftX|U(? and the method oF prtrajing the 
figures, becoming suggestive mther than itpresentativcp is correspond¬ 
ingly more fluent as a medium csf expression- Light nnd shade aUo pby 
an important part. iMichelangelo employed effects of clnarosctiro to 
affinn the static plastic values of his figures, whereas Bernini uses them 
toemphasize movement of suffaec and coniour, and by creating a specific 
light source for the group he makes its relatJonship to space more positive. 

In all of these characteristics, the barocjiie equality of Bernini s styde 
is apparent. Tlie term baroque is usually applied to any art in which 
an arbitniry handling of material to produce striking effects causes it to 
pass beyond its proper limits into those of another art whose medium 
lendfi itself to more fluenL expression. Thus the fluid surfaces em¬ 
ployed In hartxjuc architecture produce effects that are inirinslcdllv 
sculptural (Fig 14O. Tlie term might easily be applied to the Laocxnn 
group (Fig, 2S0) or the SouilJac Prophet (Fig. 297), so definitely do 
both transcend their medium to attain emotional effects. It might even 
be used to describe Ghiberri^s Old Testament pnels (fig- ito) in 
their appruximanon of the effect of pinting. But the meaning of the 
term can be most fully rt^ilized in Bernini's sculpture. In ihe sense of 
space around the figures and their relationship to it, in the play of light 
and shade created by a light source within the oomposition and exist' 
ing as an end in itself, Bernini has employed visual effects appropriate 
tn palming at the ex{>ense of primarily sculptural values of weight and 
volume. TTtar this w'as his aim he admitted himself in stating that he 
%vas trying to "palm in marble.But more Fundamental than this is 
the idea underlying all art of the baroque pericid, to astonish the ob- 
sen'Cr and so arouse in him a positive emotional reaction. It is for 
this reason, rather titan to demonstrate the ^kiil of the artist^ that tons 
of marble seem to float in the air in the Saint Theresa group, the very 
form of the material denying its essential weight. 

The group of Saint Theresa b characteristic of the art inspired by 
the Counter-Reformation in its attempt to express spiritual emotion 
in terms of fleshly experience. The rapture in tlie saint’s soul takes 
form in physical transports that come dangerously near the sensual, 
as, in fact, it was described in her own writings. Tn this tespcct, the 
statue makes objective the whole purpose of the Cotmter-Reformation 
in which the Cliurch sought to reestablish its power by addressing it¬ 
self to die cniotJons of its constituents through the medium of ideas 
that could be interpreted in terms of human experience. In the Middle 
Ages, this had been done by appealing To the spirit through the intellects 
but ihai was no longer possible, for ihe tTth century W'as separated from 
the 13th by the Renaissance. Man had been awakened once more to the 
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reality of phpical experience, a rcaJJiy that he was never to forgeL As a 
result, the message of the Church had to be cast in a different form, 
which it attamed abstfaedy in the doctrines of the Jesuit movement and 
concretely in bairoque an. 

The pervasive mmemeni that contribuics so tnaterially to the emfr 
tional expressiveness of the Saint Iheresa is a cbaracterisdt: baroque 
feature. In Berninis portraits, such as that of his mJstrerKi Cmtojjia 
Bifoftnrellj CF*g- 354}^ 1^ Is utilized to cnaire an impression of mobile 
expressiveness that is highly realistic. The same Irregularity of con¬ 
tour is seen here that appears in the religious group and is o vital 
factor in the impre-ssion tmit differentiates a hanxjue portrait from one 
of the 15th cuntury (Fig. 319} ^vith 
its closed silhouette. Again as in the 
religious work, the restlessness tliat 
results from the broken contour ap¬ 
pears in tlie details as well in the 
Rowing lines of the tosscfd hair and 
the play of light and shade ori the 
crumplm folds of the garmenr To 
this is added the momentary' quality 
of the pose, the open bodice partially 
revealing the breast, the slight turn of 
the head, the flicker of light in the eye 
produced by drilling a hole for the 
pupil, and the partly opened mouth. 

The vivacity which all these details 
give to the portrait is undeniable, but 
the movement of outline and surface 
by which k is attained renders irapoS' 
sibic the recording of the telling de- 
tails of personality which are essential 
to great poitraiture. 

The sense of movement that so Important a part in the ctncp 
tional effect of baro(|ue religious sculpture and the naturalism of its 
portraiture is employ^ to achieve most ingratiating results in works of 
a decorative nature, such as the founuiins with which many of the 
Roman piazzas or open squares, like the one in the Piazza dc Spagna 
(Fig, 141)1 were ornamented in the lyih centurj'* In them, the actual 
movement of water over the fluid surfaces of the figures consider¬ 
ably heightens their animation. One may also be seen before the 
Pantheon in Rome (Fig. ^7), made up of writhing tritons spurting 
water from their mouths and grouped around a base surmountod by an 
Egyptian obelisk, of which a great number were brought to Rome 
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appear in the relief arc ihe elegance rliat never ccunpletcly deseita the 
French artist, and ihe concreteness apparent in the careful delineation 
of the reeds as well as the discjuietingly individual and personal note 
in the Nymphs themselves which makes them api^ear, for all the classic 
generalizaticun of the faces, like a group of buxom French 
in an unsuspecting momeni of idle sport* The relief is an excellent 
example of all that is meant by the Louis XIV srjle, for even in the 
supposedly abandoned movement of the figures there h a correctness 
which becomes stiff pomposit)^ in more formal subjects. This coriect- 
ness is an element of the norm of perfection to which the academic 
sculptors were forcetl to conform, a fact that made all of their work 
good and none of it interesting. In the dell vistas of the Louvre sculp- 



Fic. —GlltARDONi Bathinc NvMt^Ks, 

The Fau.n£dTPt of Dbinci^ Versaillei. 

hire galleries, it sometimes seems that ii would be a pleasure to sec an 
incorrectly drawn figure for the note of vitality^ it might sound in the 
soporific symphony of all'prevailing exactitude. Only in occasional por¬ 
traits does the native French sense of the concrete thrust through the 
meaningless eonr eniions forced upon the creative genius of the country 
by the Academy. 

In the tfith century there Isa reaction in France against die formab 
ity and rairectness that prevailed in ihe lych. At first this ap|K:ars as 
a Felaxatiun of the stately decorum maintained in society of the I^uis 
XIV pcncxl. a relaxation thiit degenerated into licentiousness in the last 
part of the century during the reign of Louis XVI. In art. the change 
£s more apparciiT in architecture and painting than in sculpture. The 
formal halls of Verailies (Fig. i ji} give ivay to intimate boudoirs as in 
the Hckcl dc Soubise (Fig. 167X ornamented with light and graceful 
forms that represent an applitujon of barorjue principles of design to 
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surfaces tuilier than outlme^p producing the sryle known iis toeoco. Tlie 
movement anil variety that cliaractcrj^e nx^oco arciutveture also appear 
in ihc painting of VVatieau CP^g- 477T lapse into calculated 

voluptuousness in Uouthcr and Fragonard CFig' 479)^ 

It is usual to devry the lEth century in France as a perioii of un¬ 
bounded licentiousness and to condemn it as decadent. That the latter 
criticism at least is not nnquaUfiedly merited is evident in tlie manifest 
vitality of such a group as the N)7J(pJt and Sniyr CP*E“ 3375 hy Claude 
Michel, who is usually known as Clodion 738-1 Bm)- Here we see 
the old French sense of the actual welling up once morcp to invest the 
academic JTth-centurs^ formulas xvtih new life. That Clodion's con¬ 
ceptions were no more lofty is the fault of his time rather than his lera- 
perament. The greater part of his 
work consists of small statueites such 
as the Nymph and Satyr+ designed 
primarily for interior ornament and 
as appropriate to the boudoir as the 
heroic i7th<enlury figures were to 
the formal gardens in which they 
were placed. The brisk if artificial 
gaiety of the 18th century is well sug¬ 
gested in the ajiimation of Clodion s 
figures, not only by the poses hut 
also by the highly naturalistic model¬ 
ing. His facility was due in pan at 
least to his use of terra cotta as a 
tnetljunip for it lent itself quite 
readily to rendition of the flowing 
surfaces of rounded limbs, mobile 
lips and expressive nostrils that em- 
b^ied his sensual idcah 

in many Jean Antoine 
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Houdon (1741*1818} i& the most inieresting of the French iSihccntury 
sculptors. Judged by his work, he appears to have been particularly 
sensitive to the inrellectual currents of his time, altlvough his assimila¬ 
tion of their ideas must have been intuitive rather than conscious. The 
Bathing Nymph in the jXltman Collection at the Melro|K)litan Museum 
in New' York is rococo in technique but the sentiment is that of Rous¬ 
seaus cult of nature. In other works, he follows die generally classic 
trend of contemporary taste but nUvaj's with a measure of concrete and 
objective realism, k was this characteristic of his style that finally brought 
him to the sphere of activity in which he achieved his greatest success, 
that of portraiture* He executed busts of the most prominent personali- 
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in the Ronaan periods An obelisk is alsiif the crov^^ing motive of the 
Fountmu of the Four Rivers (Fig. 335) in the Piazza Navona In Rome, 
which was cscoited between 1647 and 1651 by ssststanis oF Bernini 
after the master's designs. The four figunes represent the Rhine^ 
Gangest Nile and de la Plata Rivers which in turn arc allegorical sym¬ 
bols of the four parts of the world, ail of which acknowledge their 
allegiance lo the spiritual rule of the Church whfch is symbolized by 
the papal tiara and kevs- ITe symbolism is not over-prominent, how¬ 
ever, as the sculptors chief aim was to produce a decorative ensemble 
which should he unified by the flow of water o\cr the irregular natural 
rock forms. The fountain was used as a decorative motif by baroque 
architects in other capacities than urban ornament, a particular!v efrec- 



Fjc. 335.—BliRNINl AND OrHERS- Tm Fountalm: of th^ Foua 
Rivers, Piozzii Rojmc- 


me one being in conjuncEion with the esEcnsive gardens that formed 
an essential part of the great country estates such as the Villa Toflonia 
at Fmscati near Rome (FiR' 

Baroque style such as that of Beminis flgures is hardly apparent 
in French sculpture, li apixiars to some extent in the exaggeiattil ges¬ 
tures of the groups in ivhich Pierre Puget vainly 10 

reconcile his own stormy nature to the classic taste of tyth-century 
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France, bul his case is an Isolaied one, and baroque sculpture, in rhe 
Italian sensse had little more currency in iTthncenturj' France than did its 

E arallel architectural style. This fact can be explained in some measure 
y the inability of the Church to acquire control of the French state, utiF 
fied as It was under the absolute rule of Louis XIV. Baroque art, as has 
been seetij^ was primarily the instrurnen!: of the Counter-Reforma lion 
which had brought about a condilicm of religious absqluiism in tht 
Church under the pope that was (^mpamble to the political one cstab' 
lished by the French monarch. But since the topi style in France ivas 
e^^miially classic, no encouragement tvas given the baroque^ with its 
emphasis upn certain qualities that were foreign to a classic pint of 
view. 

The foundation of the French x'\cademy of Sculpture in 164S and of 
the Academy at Rome in 1677 ser%^ed to confirm the classic mode of 
thought initiated by the school of Fontainebleau. More than this, it 
extended 10 the field of sculpture the principle of absolutism that had 
already been estahlishedjKslitically in the methodic of gm'crnmcnt prac¬ 
ticed by Louis XI\^ The kleal which this absolutism impo^ on 
French sculptors is staEcd concisely in a letter from Colbert, Louis 
XIV s Minister, to the director of the French Academy at Rome, 'Take 
good care that the sculptors copy purely the antique, bul without add¬ 
ing anything”; and again^ '^Sec that there is no change from the origi¬ 
nals, i.e., that the copies which you have them make are cf the same 
measurements,” With such restrictions as these, in force, it is no cause 
for wonder that there is not a singte French sculptor of first rank from 
the time of Louis XIVs accession to the throne until the close of the 
18th century. That the some Is not as true of I7ih<eniury painters and 
architects is due only 10 the absence of classic models for the first and 
the persistence of an indigenous architectural tradition in the seconds 
Just as French ebssic sculpture was bom and spent its childhood in 
the decoration of Fontainebleau, so its early maturity was reached in 
the ornament of the palace and gardens at V-'crsaillcs (Fig. 15^1). A 
relief of BetJuVig Nympho (Fig. 556) from the Fountain of Diana by 
Francis Cirardon 0^^28-1715) is an cxjimplc of its style. Glrardon 
had traveled in Italy bul he had not been influenced so much by the 
baroque expressions of Bernini's genius as by Giovanni da Bologna's 
more academic concepts. The latter influence is apparent in the more 
material quality of Girardon s N)Tiiphs in oomprison with BeminFs un- 
substantial marble visions 313)- robustness is derived 

from the batr>que canon rather than the more slender and mu^cubr 
type employed by Giovanni CFigx ^30), and is suggestive of the fleshy 
idea] which Rub^s had done much to popularize in the northern coun¬ 
tries CFig- -455)^ Other features of French ryth-century sculpture that 
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tics of tlie day, among them Voftnine (Fig. the example illustrated 
being one of many ihat he made of the illustrious diamatist and poet. 
The technique is still fococo in the curling line of the hair and in such 
details as the deliberately roughened edge of the hole representing the 
pupil of the eye to give it a glint. Houdon's naturali«n is apparent in the 
scrupulous exactness tvith vihich the features arc represented, but the 
bust is more than a translation of the mode! into marhic. By emphasijdng 
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the essential traits and sultordinating the irrelevant ones, the sculptor has 
made his work not only a record of individual appearance but the embod' 
iment of a tj-pe. The glint in the esc. for example, is the sparkle of balf- 
cyniral, half benevolent amusement, the same spirit that we feel in 
reading Voltaire’s poems and plays. By such means, I foudon tells not 
only how Voltaire looked but also the way in which his personality 
affected those who came in contact with him and has thus created a 
telling and powerful poniait. 
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For America nSr mote than u*>tjal inEeresL h attached to Houdon bj 
virtue of his associotion with the United States during the ycanj inirne- 
diately following the Revolution, He crossed the Atlantic to mahe a 
portrait statue of Washington* notv in the Capitol at Richmond* Va.^ 
which is sometvhat less Hattedng to the subject than many of his 
painted portraits. While in the United States he also executed busts 
of some of the most prominent ciiiKcns of the Republic, notably 
Franklin, Jefferson, John Paul Jones and Robert Fulton. Probably his 
best-known work is the full-length seated portrait of Voltaim in the 
Commie Fmn^i&e at Paris, in winch neo-classic draperies contrast most 
strangely with the characteristically realistic head. Apart from their in- 
tdnsic v^lue as works of ait, Houdons sculptures are of great interest 
by virtue of their reflection of the changing ihought during the late 
j8th and early igth centuries. It is this quality of bis svork that makes 
it more or less inde|iendent of any school or movement and invests it 
with 3 peculiarly timeless character^ 


Chapter XXII. Sailptitre Since 1800 


THE NEOCLASSIC MOVEMENT IN /IfiT VVJTH WHICH 
the 19 th ctfitury opened was the first and intdicetual phase oF the 
revolt against the old ^ib&oluti^, a levok which had already lahen 
place politically and socially in the ^'\nicrican and French Revolutions* 
The academit: and rococo styles of the old regime had been swept away 
with its political and religious praphemalia, to be replaced bv the 
neo^lassic. The intellectual and social background of the neo-classic 
Jtiovement has been discussed in connection ivith its architectural ck- 
amp]es> to which it might here be added that the conscious attempts to 
rccfeaic the artistic forms of classic aniicjUity which gave birth to the 
movement are more apparent in scolpture than in cither painting or 
a rchi nature for a reason that is more or less self^videni. The antique 
mttde in painting could not be recovered because no monutnenEal ex¬ 
amples of it existed. Simikrly the practical nature of architecture placed 
an obstruction in the way of unvarying reproductii>ns of classic build¬ 
ings to be put to modern uses. Neither of these considerations applied 
to sculptures for it had no preeminently practical purpose and genuine 
classic statues existed in great numhers to serve as models. 

The nco-classic movetnent was partly a result of pijpular enthusiasm 
for antique art created in the ifith ccntuiy' by the discoveries at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. It is this enthusiasm that underlies the writings of 
the German scholar Winckclmann, who has been tcrme^l ihe father 
of modern archaeologVp The theory develojied in his writings is that 
the purpose of all good art is the auainment of 'pure beauty/' he., 
beauty of form W'ilhoul considerHiEion of its content. This ''pure beauty/' 
according to Winckelmann, had been realiitd only by the Greeks and 
by those modems who approached nature as he imagined ihe Greeks 
had, by striving only for effects of ^nnblc simplicityand “quiet 
grandeur.” These terms Toveul the moral turn in his propaganda for 
art, a moral turn which was undoubtedly a Teactbn aeaitisr the sensual 
mode of the time, for Winckclmann believed that his gos|X!l of the 
beautiful was to rcgencniEe Europe spiritually as well as artisticaily. 
Mis formal ideal was based on classic sculpture in wdirch he clcariv 
recognized the beauty of line and contour but failed entirely to obfficnc 
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most |x>pular dissemination of VVinckelmannas iheories, through the 
v»Titjng of his pupil Lessing, should have centered around a discu^on 
of the Laocoon group which is the verj^ ajitithe^ of his ideal in conierU 
as well as technique (Rg^ aSo). 

The eN[en[ Eu which Winckelmann's aesthetic perx'^adod early 19th- 
century sculpture am be seen in the work of the liatian, Antonki 



Flc, 3J9,—CrLNOVA. Pauline OonutLEiL. ViWa Borghese^ Rome. 

Canova CJ757't8iaX khs hest-known pieccp the group of Cupid and 
Psyche^ reveals a scrupulous obsen^ance of the VVinckelmann formula 
in its formal beauty and total lack of contentr Plis portraits can be 
similarly characterized, an example being that of Pmiliire Borghese 
CFig. 339), the sister of Napoleon, in which a dampeomise was at- 
lempted bett^'een the generalization that was considered the primarir' 
characteristic of classicism and the realism essential to a fM3rtrait, This 
comproiniBc was achicvi^d by placing the stamp of individualitv upon 
the face alone, the body being treated according to classic moefeh. As 
a result, the features of the Corsican princess suitnount the half-nude 
body of a Roman goddess, the lower prt of the figure having been 
modeled after a late Hellenistic Venus type. Even the effort to gen¬ 
eralize the torso could not conceal the sculptors contemporaneity with 
the rococo which is revealed by the rippling surfaces of the flesh. TTie 
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drapery on the other hand is lendoineil in a strictly linear fashion and 
the hard contour lines ihrougliout aro typical of the neo-cLisstc style. 

The pcpiilarity of the neo-classic ideal is attested bv wide geo- 
graphic dilfuision. The Danish sculptor I honvaldsen ^1770-1644} was 
probably a better C3i;p<ment of Winckelmanns theories than CanotUp 
lor he was less affected by the rococo than his Italian contemporar)'. 
As a result, hts figures are even more frigid in effect. That he had no 
real understanding of classic sculpture is apparent from the fact that 
after Thorwaldsen had restored the sculptures from Acgina C^f. Fig, 
254) his oxvn style showed no effecis of his knowledge of the Cfeei 
work. The neoclassic style also obtained a strong foothold in England^ 
for its linear quality appealed strongly (o a taste that Is apparent in 
the art of that eountn' from mediaeval dmes. lt$ outstanding English 
protagonist svas John FLaxman (1755-1816), of whom no more need 
be said than that he considered the acquisition of the Parthenon sculp¬ 
tures by the British Museum to be of ""doubtful value." Sculpture in 
France and Germany during the early J9th century was also dominated 
by necKrIassic concepts. 

The same thing is true of the first anempts at sculpture in the United 
States. Of all the visual arts, sculpture w^as the last to appear in the 
young lepuhlie, a face tvhich can be explained by the complete lack 
of any need for it. Even as bte as 1820+ the painter John Trumbull 
discr^uraged a y^jung sione-cuiier who came to him for advice by say¬ 
ing that "^jinlhing in sculpture %vould be wanted in this country for yet 
a hundred years." To men w^bo persisted in pursuing their interest in 
sculpEute in the face of such an iEiitude, there was but one course to 
follow, namely, to go to Euuq^c and study there. In the early 19th 
century, Europe meani Italy from an artist's point of view and there 
the nco-classic style w'as firmly entrenched. Tlie effect of the training 
I hat was received by early r\inerican sculptors under such circumstances 
can be seen in the work of I liram Powers (1805-1873). There is little 
to dJstJngirish tJic Greek Sim e QFig. 340), which is his best knoivn 
pit'ce, from the rank and file of nco-tlassic work save possibly the sense 
□f fact evident In the emphasis on inanimate details^ such as the chain 
and the shawl, which is characteristically American. The pse Is de¬ 
rived from the stalled Medici Venus, a late Hellenistic statue based 
on the Aphrodite of Kntdos. Fhe over-generalized TTirKieling of the 
figure makes it seem very^ lifeless and cold^ hut in spite of this, its 
nudity' would hardly hove been tolerated in puritan America had it 
not been for the title which appealed (o sympathies already aroused 
by the Greek fight for freedom from Turkish rule. It was, for example, 
this sentimemaT and entirely unsculptural consideration which led a 
group of clergymen in Cincinnati to pronounce the statue unsubversive 
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of public monils wh^n they examined it prior lo exhibition in that dty* 
'fhe same reason tnnsc account for the ppiilarity that made a teprch 
duction of it an indispensable adjunct to any Amencan household with 
pietcnsians to culture in the mid-19th century^ 

The consequences attendant upon the birth of American sculpture 
at the time when nco-ckssic ideals were predominant arc evident 
even today. The feeling that an ideal 
Rgure must he treated in the classic 
manner is one^ as well as the de¬ 
pendence on frigidly abstract syrm 
Dols to invest such hguces with 
meaning. The persistence of these 
ideas in *'\ineric3n sculpture long 
after they had disappeared in that 
of Europe may be traced directly to 
the lack of arristic background in 
the United States and the conse¬ 
quent absence of any but the most 
elementary critical sense. American 
sculptors dung to pseudo-classic 
Italianatc ideals long after their in¬ 
anities had been observed in Europe 
and artistic leadership had pass^ 
once more from Italy to France 
where the romantic mDvemenl ivas 
in full swing. 

In the romantic movement, the 
revolt against I7dn:ennjry abso¬ 
lutism enters its second phase. It is 
distinguished from the earlier intel¬ 
lectual one expressed in the stale 
evocations of the neo-classic style by 
its emotionalism and insistence upon 
the complete freedom of the artist to 
express his emotions according to his own desires. Such a ]>enjonal point 
of view naturally resulted in a subjective and individual criterion of 
taste; the test of a work of art is w'heiher or not it "grips you/^ rather 
than the extent to which the rules of goed composition ate followed. 
Acrntding to such 3 point of view* Feding is the proper content of 
artistic expression, rather than thought vide Wordsworth's dehnition of 
poetry as “the spontaneous overflow of overpowering feelingis.^ Such a 
concept has been encountered before; it is the very^ essence of the 
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baroque. But between bartKjuc art and that of i!ic romantic mciveiJicTit 
there is this signiiieant diilerence: the feciing e-vpresscd in baroque 
forms is impersonal and abstract while that ^vhich animates those of 
the romantic [seriod is indiiidual and atnerete ton, at least so far as 
the artist is conocmed. Hott: is the genesis of an attitude toward art 
that has not been inearinbJy benehcial. 'I he academic point of victv was 
had ertough but at least it laid stress upn the need to team the prlu- 



Fid. 34J.— J^UDE. Tile hlARSEU-Mist, /Ire de TrfompJie, Parts. 


cipics of aitislic expression and thus made |X)Ssib!e some understanding 
on the part of obsert'er and public. But the romanticist places the whole 
matter m the hands ctf the artist. The form taken bv his creations 
depeiids entirely ujxtn Iiis mvn feeling; if the result is art for him, its 
meaning to ant'onc else is tjf nti importance, Tlius the effect of the 
separation of art from environment hrrmght about hy the Academies 
was intensified hv the septarion of ihe artist from his'public produced 
by the mmuDvtic mneement. ^ 

The an nf sculpture is n^t the one best adapted to give full ex¬ 
pression to a movement so lyric in character, for its material limitations 
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turn it toward general mtlier dian per^naJ expression. The effect of 
romanticism can be more immediately discerned in literature and paint¬ 
ing, but in so far as it appears in sculpture at allp it is seen Erst in a 
preference for subjects of inherently emotional or dramatic character 
and subserjuently in the dctelopmcht of a style incorporating effects 
of surface rntTVement and of light by which emotive or dramatic values 
arc conveyed somewhat more abstractly. In the Erst caiegorj^ is the 



Fic. 541.—C/\RPE:MJX- Flora. Fm^iWaw Jc Ffore^ LokptCp Paris. 


group by Francois Rude known as Lc Depart pour id 

Guerre or more popularly as The jVJnrsciiitfi^e (Fig. 541}^ car^'ed for 
the Arc dc Triomphe dc TEtoilc in Paris between 1^3^ The 

theme is the spontaneous response of the men of France of all ages to 
the call of their country voiced by the shouting figure flying above 
them. Rude remains traditionalist in some respccis; the costumes of 
the volunteers arc those of Roman warrieni,. and the modeling of the 
Egures has something of necKlassic hardness of surface, but the group 
as a whole is instinct with mDvenvent to such an extent that the sob 
diers seem actually to be filing past, and the shrieking Bellona above 
is a furiously animated personification of the violently clashing emo¬ 
tions attendant upon physical combat. The |*pular name bestowed 
upon the group is sufficient proof of its effective Interpretation of French 
patriotism, for its forms arouse the same sentiment as the stirring lines 
and music of the song whose title it shares. Its romanticism lies in the 
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fact that it is so directly adtlressod lo the emotbns rather than by symbol 
alone to nrason and intellect. 

Less proFound in signihcance but equallv romantic in character is 
the group of FJc^rn (Fig, 34a) crouching among roUicking prufr^ cawed 
by jean Baptiste Carpeau-ifi ^^7-^875) tQ denoomte flic Pavilion de 
Flore of the Lx>uvre in Paris, The forms are altnosc baroque in effect, 
although it is a baroque closer to the pictorial style of the Fleming 
Rubens CcL Fig, 4^5) than tn Bernini s sculptural idioms. The inr 
pression created by the form of the kneeling woman» for example, is 
frankly carnal by virtue of the extraordinarily skillful rendering of the 
flesh in movement, on effccE heigliiened by the oLintrast between its 
flickering highlights and the deep shadow of the background. In thus 
using a device which anticiptes those of Rodin a little later in the 
century^ Carpeaux reveals himself as a pictorial sculptor depending 
upon effects of chiaroscura rather than form and mass as me^ns of 
expression, !t is these effects, however, that invest his ligures with the 
foie de vtvre that links his work to the romantie moverneni, although 
it appealrs as an abstract and general quality rather than as a significance 
inherent in individual figures. 

The eniire achiei'cment of French i^ih-centuw sculpture Ls summed 
up in the work of Auguste Rodin (1840-1917j. This is tantamount 
to saying the achievement of all Occidental sculpture, for at no time, 
not even Ln the Middle Ages, was French art so univcisallv dominant 
as in this period- Technically^ Rodin's sculpture represents a continua¬ 
tion of Carpeaux^ style in which expressive modeling gave the figures 
abstract litality. He thus takes his place in die long line of French 
artists extending back through C!o<lion to the Flemish painter Rubens, 
Bui where his predecessors were conteiu to achieve no more than a 
sense of movement in thvit figures, Rodin attempted to make that move- 
meni e,xptt^ive of psychological activity and, in so doing, to give his 
figures character. In this respect, he is akin to Houdon ^nd, going 
back again to lylh-century painting, to Rembrandu both of ivhtim were 
primarily interested m their subjects and bent their energies to tbe 
expression of character while more or less contemptuous of formal or 
absolu[c beauty in their figures. Thus Rodin's sculptures appear aston¬ 
ishingly real by virtue of the play of light shade Cfeaicd by the 
express!te modeling of the surfaces which also bestows pychologlcoi 
solidity upon the idWs they embedv. 

All of this is apparent In The Kfss (Fig. 343^, in w^hich Rodin set 
forth his conception of the ill-faTcd lovers Paolo and Francesca whose 
tragic story is told in the fifth canto of the Inferno in Lhinte's Divine 
Comedy, ft illustrate^ admirably his frequently repeated statement that 
sculpture should consist only ot successive holto ws and pto}ections; by 
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means of tBem, the effect of actual ivariii flesh is strikingly simulated. 
This sknolation was not an end in itself, however, for Rodin empha¬ 
sized many details to achieve a cleater expression of the inner meaning 
of the group. Norice^ for exainplq+ the contrast between the tensene^ 
of the man's hand and the ligmness of its contact with the woman s 
thigh, and the convulsive contFaction of the toes of his right foot These 
and other simibr conirasis in the gmim are eloquent of the passion 
animating the figures. But where the effect would be sensual and sug- 



Fic. ^43.—RODIN. Th£ Kiss. jVfus^ Rodm, Paris. 

gesdve in the hands of an artist W'ho aimed at nothing more tlun rep- 
Tcsentarion of the entivLned fonns^ Rodin deli hem icly made it abstract 
by veiling the heads in shadow^ and achieved thereby a more powerful 
expression. 

In using light and shade to create an impression of actuality^ Rixlin 
was only availing himself of methiids already emplnyttl by contemporary' 
painters of the Impnssionist school (cf. Fig. 505)'. The movement of 
surface that resulti^ from the play of light and shade on the figure 
is part of the general ninvcment of the entire body which is real to an 
extent never approached by any of Redin^s predecessors. In The Kiss, 
for example, there is no sense at all of artificially ipmcA figures, for the 
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artists analt'sis of their movements was so complete iliat he was able 
to give his representation of them every appearance of naturalness. 
Such a use of light and sliade is pictorial rather than sculptural, yet 
with it Rodin emptiwed a closed contour lltat gives sculptural mass and 
weight to the hgutes. Their energj' and life come from the strain of 
form and muscle within the contour and pictorial cJiuiro.scirro is em¬ 
ployed only to the extent that it contributes to that effect, and to create 
the sense of environment demanded by itnjdcm taste. 

In Rodin's later pieces, much of the spontaneity seen in The Kiss 
disupne.trs and w'iih it the beauty nf the figures. To a brge extent, this 
was due to his practice of theorizing concerning the function rif sculp¬ 
ture and then creating his sculpture to illustrate the theories. Instead 
of embodying abstract ideas, as in. "I he Kiss, his figures tend to become 
sculptural interpretations of his own temperament which was notably 
bizarre in a time when the unusual was dcliheratciv* sought out, a com¬ 
bination of bitter ^‘ssimism and extreme eroticism. Ttius he created 
a female centaur with outstretched arras, seeding to objectify the soul's 
struggle to raise itself above the level to which it is restrained by 
mortal flesh. Rtidin failed to give sigrificant e.vpression to this idea, 
and failed because he was unable to clothe it with formal beautv. 
hiichelangclo. inspired hy a similar cimcepi, produced the symphoiiy 
of volumes which is the iXledici Ttpmbs (cf. Fig, 32B), It is this essen¬ 
tial of sculptural beauty, form in arranged and Tula ted masses, that 
Rodin s later worl; lacks, or, to put it hriefly, the organization that 
moans style. In The Kiss, the emotional content of the group acquircs 
ideal meaning by virtue of formal arrangement to which the naturalism 
of rhe figures gives povwr and intensity. It thus becomes a moving 
symbol of the tragedy inherent in modem life, the sou! attempting to 
find surcease from its besetting fears and uncertainties in the purging 
emotion of love, 

.At first glance, the jlfeiHorirri (Fig. J44) by Augustus Saini- 

Gsudens (1848-1907) seems to have very littfe in common with The 
Kiss, yet both of therii reveal the sense'of doubt that is the tmgedv 
of the modem mind. The figure was commissioned by Henry Adam's 
in memory fjf liis wife, the only specification being that it shouhl con¬ 
vey a sense uf the loss iii,it be Felt in her death; he left the form that 
it should take to the sculptor. 1 his idea Saint-Ciaudens iiilerpreted bv 
suggesting ovcnvhelming depression in the figure, an dfect attained 
by the broad and simplified folds of the prmderrms dnipcries, made al> 
stract by file simplicity nf background and the sc-.sless face of the bronze 
figure, and given poigna^v by the single visible arm and the listless 
fold between the knees. The result is 3 sense of spiritual exhaustion, 
for its repose is that of weariness rather than quk-t and serene faith. 
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The various names that have been applied to the statue—''Ciief,'' 
“Death/^ ^The Peace of God"'-—all show the breadth of the sculptor's 
concept which acquires universal meaning in the abstraetiuns of Egute 
and setting. To ever)' observer it gives in measure according to his 
spiritual need, whether he be cjmic or believer. It thus stands for all 
that modem man feels of life in the bereafterp just as the i Jegeso Stele 
(Fig. ^67) reveals the calm objectiveness of the Greek and the Saint of 
the French detente CFig. 307) the svR’ne and trusting Faith that was 
the finest Bower of the Middle Ages. 

The position of Sain tGauJens in American sculpture of the late 
19th century is comparable to that of Rodin in France in that both 
represent a summing-up of the technical and interpretive traditions 
that preceded them. SaintGaudens was able to oApand the technical 



FjO- 3^-1-—^SxVlNT'CAUDE^^S. The Adams MBMO(UAr.+ 

HocJk Creak Cemetery, WdiJiiJigtou^ D. C. 

resources of ^Vmericaii sculpture hy introducing the delicate Icm^ relief 
of Italian i5th<eniury work (cf* Fig. 318) and by bringing about a 
revived appreciation of the enhanced significance of sculpture when 
associated %vith architecture. At the same time, his figures are jfXmerican 
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in the scsst of fact apparent in them as u-cU as their broad vague ideal¬ 
ism, both characicrbtJcs of nAmerican thought from pioneer days. This 
apparently irn^tuncilablc duallsiii is evident in ^American sculpture of 
the early i9ih century ivliich consists of vapid generalizatioiis in the 
Italian manner on the one hand, and mere translations of fact into 



stone and broiiKC on the oilier. Saint-Gaodens' great contribution to 
Amencan scnipmic was to unite fact and generalization in a meged 
and poetic hamiony. Tlius Iris sense of actuaUiv gives poignant lo 
the figure of the Adams Mcirwrtah just as Jiis Jofij' idealism makes the 
LtncDin in Lincoln Park, Chicago, the embodimem of all that the 
martyred President means to the rWerican people, much as the Pheidian 
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Zciis summed up all tKat could be thought of hint by the Bfth-century 
Creek. 

Returning now to the European tradition, tve witness in the closing 
yeais of the 19th century and the first decade of the lorh the tre¬ 
mendous popularity of RodinCiique methods, ct'kient in the vast number 
of figures turned out by bis pupih and folloivers in w'hich Rodins 
impressionistic technique was employed 10 give expression to vague 
metaphysical ideas. In America, the outstanding protagrmist of this mode 
was George Gray Barnard (1863-1938), at least as legaids his earlier 
figures, Rodins example was 3 powerful stimulus that awoke European 
sculpture from the academic torpor into which it bad sunk, but it also 
opened the way for all manner of technical and expressive exaggera¬ 
tions on the part of his less gifted followers and imitators. It was in¬ 
evitable that such a stimulus should be followed by a reaction, and this 
is seen most strikingly in the emphasis on sculptural form in the work 
of Aristide Maillol (k 1861), In Tire MeiUterranean (Fig. 345), <MC- 
ecu ted about 1902, Maillol conceives the sculptured human figure as 
a pattern of volumes, a manner which has led him to be characterized 
as the nro^ Hellenic of living sculptors. It is not without significance, 
perhaps, iliat when he was in Gteeoc he was most interested by the 
Olvrapia sculptures (cf. Fig. 257). although it should be pointed out 
that Maillol’s Hellenism is in no way an archaistic rctxtsion to older 
forms. It is rather a matter of figures that am powerful, luggcxl and 
self-contained. To the realization <rf this conception, which might be 
characterized as classic rather than classical, Maillol adds a fine sensi¬ 
bility of the nature of his mediums; if Rodin’s ideal was to translate 
marble and bronze into 0 esh, Maillol’s is to transform fiesh into stone, 
terra cotta or bronze. More than this, he takes an olw'ious delight in 
the robustness and animal vigor of the body which is quite foreign to 
the classic point of view. But by avoiding the romantic interpretive 
attitude that is icsponsihlu for the sensuality of Rodin’s figures and by 
emphasizing the relationship bciwecn the masses of thc^ figure as a 
whole, he achieves the nccesrary' balance between abstraction and real¬ 
ism, If there is ground for criticism in Maillol's figures, it is to be found 
in their relative lack of content. There is no suggestion of environment 
and the personal note that is essential to □ complete expression of 
modem thought is also lacking. 

The extent to which Rodin influenced his immediate followers ap 

e rs in the literalness with which they interpreted one of the epigrams 
was so fond of making, to the effect that mathematics is the basis 
of all good art. Rodin himself probably meant no more by this state¬ 
ment than to emphasize the necessity of formal arrangement in a work 
of art, but to his followers it meant that the gteatest validity of a paint- 
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ing or statui? lies in the possible moihematical rebtiDnship underlying 
such an arrangement. Out of this attitude there developed the move¬ 
ment [Xipularly known ai Cubism, Tlie aim of Cubist sculptors and 
painters was to portray the ijuintcssentiai character of their subjects 
which they believed could be done only by emphasizing the mathe^ 
matical relationships existing in them. Thus Constantin Brancusi 
Cb. 1879) strives in his portrait of Pogmiy (Fig. 346) to poitmy 
the nien[al and spiritual characier of his subject frct.'d from the obscur¬ 
ing accidents oF naturalistic appearance. To do this, he has carried the 

pjDccsses of selecting and defining 
experience which are essential to 
artistic creation to the point where 
they come dangerously near to de^ 
Fcating their ultimate purpose. 
There can be no den png the fact 
rhat the portrait of Mile Pogany has 
many sculptural rjualities. It pos¬ 
sesses the formal organization essen 
tial in a u-ork of art. There is a fine 
feeling for the natun: of the me¬ 
dium and it incidentally illustmtes 
the interest of modern sculptors in 
rare and costly materials, for the fig¬ 
ure is of silver. But hy forcing his 
conception of the siihjcct completely 
into the realm of the abstract, Bran- 
cusi s interpretation of it has be¬ 
come a purely personal one. The 
content is so ramfied by lack of con- 
creteness that it has no character 
There is nothing intrinsic in the fig¬ 
ure to relate it to the obserxer's experience save the formal organization 
and the sense of the maicrialp both of which are abstract and imper 
Signal qualities. By emphasizing them to the exclusion of the personal 
and the human, the sculptor deliberately deprived the figure of its most 
immediate appeal to the observer 

Brancusi s Mile Pogany illustraies a ty|>e of abstraction that might be 
called organic since the individual features of the head arc gmuped 
together in such a way that for all their lack of naturalism as details, 
the concept of head resulting from their organization is still clearly 
indicated. Going beyond even ibis in search of ultimate sculptural 
values are such forms as the bronze Figure (Fig. 547) by Jacques 
Lipchitz (b. tSgOf executed betiveen 1926 and 1930* which is now 
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in the collection of the Museum dF Modem Art in New York, and 
the Woniarr CFJg, 3.48} of 1930 by the English sculptor Ffink 

Dobson (b. 1887)* To understand the motJviitiDn of figures like these^ 
the dictuin of Maurice Denis conteming the nature of painting might 
be paraphrased: "A sculptured form before it is anvthmg else is an 
organised pattern of solid masses of stone or metal or wood or whatever 
medium/' which could be carried still further to e^^cludc as non-sculp 
tural anything not specified in the definition. That Lipchitz" figure is a 



Fig. 347.— UPCHrrZ. FicurEh Mtisetini of Moctern Art, JV, Y, 

pattern of masses is indisputablcp ranging in variety of form rtom cir¬ 
cular through elliptical to rectangular, with gecasionally a void serving 
as foil to the solids. The sense of material is also prominent m the 
total effect for it is obvious e\'en in the illustration that the masses arc 
of metal that has Ixrcn melted and flowed into the desired form. 
Dubson s Woman h Ukeivise obviouslv of stone fur the nature of which 
he has a particitbrly sensitive feeling that leads him to cut directly 
in the block rather than ha^ang his luodcl transferred to it by pointing. 
The two examples under cunsidcration illustrate the possibilities of con* 
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sidcfalile variety within the definition gf Ixi^ic sculpniie abovej 

Lipchitz has chiKen to stress pattetn as the most fundameniaJ element 
in the manner of certain painters of the early 2oih century (rf. Fig. 
520) while to Dobson it is bulk that counts for the most in 

the attainment of seulpiural significance. Both concepts are entirely 
k^itiinate and lioth may lead to unsound conclusions; it is doubtful if 
the enrichment of ex[Hirience through heightened awarene^ of geo- 
mctrica! pitem is of more than tempmr)^ signibcanect and simplifi¬ 
cation of mass to emphasize its thrcc'dimcnstonality n^sulis all too often 
in cllects that arc simply bulky. 

In contrast to the foregoing sculp 
tors in whose figures there is an at¬ 
tempt to interpret modem thought by 
emphasizing ccimin aspects of it, 
there is a group of sculptors who are 
seemingly so overwhelnied by i ts com¬ 
plexity that they have no hope, and 
possibly no powers to express it at all. 
In consequence of this, they take ref¬ 
uge in ihe pure design of other 
prindSp untainted by contemporary 
thought or feeling. This aoth-oeii- 
tury manifestation of the mmantic 
point oF view^ is represented In Amer¬ 
ican sculpture by the work of Paul 
Manship (b. 18S55. A decorator by 
temperament, Manship's training in 
tbc American Academy at Rome 
sened to turn bis attention to the 
classic stydes. The repertory of forms 
he derri'cd from them was later ex- 
348.^ IXIHSON. Fiounn in panded by contact with an of the Far 

Hofton Wood Sto^e- East. His dcv’elopmenE as an artist is 

ArJwf sCoN. the history of attempted assimilation 

of these various influences to which 
may be added tbc Factual senK ap|tafcnt in his portraits. Tltc fusion 
of all these elements into what may be considered Manships personal 
style has produced such figures as the Pronielheiis (Fig. 349) of 1934 
on I he Radio City Fountain in Nciv York City. It is characterized bv 
great technical skill in the handling of bronze/a notable feature in all 
Manship's work; it is decorative, and it is utterly devoid of meaning. 
The motive of the flying figure has been used by the sculptor in several 
other works and also the idea of the band with "the signs of the Zodiac, 
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objective proof of the sterility of sudi an eclcttic cGnceplion of art. 
Unrooted in expericjico as such conceptiun^ are, they leave the door 
open to all the current eccentric methods of conveying mere impres¬ 
sions, which revcalp disturbingly, the lack of that meditation upon ex¬ 
perience and logical analpis thereof which is prerequisite to great 
artistic creation. 

In striking contrast to the decorative emptiness of Mansbips hgures 
is the virile force that permeates those of Ivan Meitmvic (b. 

A native of Yugoslavia, his sculpture is intensely nationalistic in spirit. 



Fic. 349.—MANSFICP. PaoMETiieus. Hadio C*tyi N. Y* 


Tbe forms he employs often appear to be based on Balkan types and 
however incongruous this may be in his statues of equestrian Indians 
in Chicago* it is a source of tremendous power in bis evocations of the 
ideals of lus osvn country. Such is the bronze Partraft of a Lady (Fig* 
350}. Outstanding in its technical features is the dmplihcatlon of the 
draperies^ reduced to a ipattern of broad folds wrhich ctfcctivcly suggest 
the massive volumes or the body they ctwtjr. TTiis effect is obtained 
by a sysEeni of planes w^hich be also eniplt 3 )-s in relief sculpture, a field 
in which none of his contemporaries have attained greater distinction. 
Tlie head is fine portiaitufc, realistic in t\pe yet formal in pattern and 
Imbued with the calm serenity of pn>found assurance, tn the objective- 
ness of the portrait, there is something of flcllcnk impersonality* yet 
it is far from the calm impassivencss of Maillors figures. iTie directness 
of its impact upon ihe observer is a consequence of its intense human- 
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hy, compaiabk to iliat which oni^obles Rodin s best work, it speaks 
through means that are essentially sculpturaL It Jesuits in an impres¬ 
sion nf profound emotion, bul the emotion is in the spectatoi ratlier 
than the figure. To the command of foim tliat Mcitjovie im^eols in 
his treaimem of plane and volume, there must be added an incom¬ 
parable sensitiveness to materials that e-vplams the feeling that die 
bronze of the figure has actually mehed and fluwed instead of being 
transformed by some mysterious alchemy from clay or plaster. Those 



Fic. J51.—BARLACH. SonnowiNa Wom^n. 

works of Me^trovic which are least eGective are usually so because of 
a clumsy forceful ness that voices cm the brutal, but in liis best, there 
is a balance of realism, formal design and content that makes him one 
of the most individual and distinctive sculptors of the early loth 
centur)^ 

Emotional content is implicit in Me^trovie's Lady, to which extent 
the modvation is just that much more foreeful than in the 1 [ellonically 
placid Mediterranean of Maillol (Fig, 345or in the abstractions <rf 
Brancusi, Lipchitz and Dobsem whose emotive oontcni is aesthetic 
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only. It should not be assumed from this that 2ath-eentuTy sculptois 
have been oblivious to the possibilities of deep emoiton »s an qxpfessivc 
quality in their figures; Ernst Barlach («870-19^8} a German sculptor 
who has done much of his work, like the Somnttiog Wouiaij (Fig. 
^50, in wood, is notable for the vivid expression which he gives to 
his notably simplified figures. ^\s a young man he was much impressed 
by the expressive fury of Van Gogh’s painting (cf. Fig. 5t4X and it 
was the same quality uF poignant espressionisin that attracted him to 
the arts of primitive peoples and of the Middle Ages W'ith their pur- 
|iosefu] and significant distortions (cf. Fig. 197), His own w-ork is 
chameterized by strongly drawn silhouettes that function by virtue of 
an inimitahlc sense of the material as the definitions of planes enclosing 
solids. In the Sorrowing U'oman, these planes are so otganiaed as to 
suggest both the deep anguish of the figure and the unconscious rock* 
ing movement by which such cmoiion is often instinctively expressed, 
yet at the same time the simplified s'olumes of the statue arc composed 
in a stable and three dimensiunal pattern of great plastic fnicefulncss. 
Effective use is made also of the color of the wood and its texture, 
the suKstance becoming in Barlach’s bands a sculptural medium of 
highly individual yet genuinely sculpiural character. 

It has been mentioned previously that the influence of Rodin, either 
interpretive or technical. Is one of the basic factors in the evolution 
of iolh centurj' sculptural style, and that it is appirent cither bj' way 
of direct emulation on the pm of his followers or by contrary reaction, 
as in the case of Maillol. Girl Mtlles (b, 1875) is Swedish by birth but 
has been almost continuously in the United States since^ 1935. He 
studied in Paris as a youth, and learned much fmm the example of 
Rodin whose influence is to ho noted in his curly Wittks. From the out- 
Set. however, the indivitliialliy of his sculptural conceptions is apparent 
—a character that ck'rivcs from his craftiiinan's feeling for the medium 
in which he works, from his rhsthmicully abstmcl figure patterns, and 
from his dear realization of the need for e.xprcssive content in sculp¬ 
tured forms. Thus in his monuments dctlicatcd to the great heroes of 
Swedish history, Folke Filhyfer and Gustav Vasa, Milles gives form to 
a sentiment of purioiism in symbols of moving pathos. No less ex¬ 
pressive but imbued with more abstract significance is the Orpheus 
FouHtaitt (Fig. 352), which was completed in 1936 and w'hich stands 
before the I Jail of Music designetl by Ragnar Ostberg in Stockholm, 
Orpheus, a figure of heroic propinions. rises from the center of the 
fountain from which other figures also emerge in t«sp>nse to the music 
sounding from his lyre. The play of water ctminbutcs in no small de¬ 
gree to the effect of surging upward movement in this lower group. 
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an effect which is intrinsic in the individuiil figures fronri their rhythmic 
contours and surface planes. The bmnie of these figures and the stone 
of the basin are handled with a sure sense of their material (qualities, 
anti a correspondingly effective decorative treatment results there- 
froni. 

Yet another figure of ini|x«ance in mid ioth-centuty sculpture is 
the Englishman Henty Moore (h, J8g8}, a vounger man than the 
lahcr sculptors who have been discussed. Moore's hackground for 



t-iD. 353'—MOORE. RacLiKis'c: Fiuiine, 


imaginative sculptural thinking has been formed under the tiinuence 
of factors ranging all the way from written discussions of ancient 
Metdean and African Ncj^o sculpture to study of (he frescoes by 
Masaccio in the Brancaeci Chatxrl in Florence' (cf. Figs. 394-39> >. 
This dues not mean that the wooden fiec/inmg Figure (Fig. 353) 
which he cars'cd in 1945-1946 is in any sense a study in archaistic 
style or an essentially pictorial form, however, for a funtiamental 
factor in all Moore's imaginative creation fs his ability to draw the 
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cs^niifil principle Frorn that which he has st“cn an aid to delenriin- 
ing whai is essential Fnr himscIF^ He Cdniiimnds a wide variety of 
mediums, all of which he uses with unerririig understanding of their 
intrinsic Qualities. Although the Reclining Figure is composed, hori¬ 
zon tally ^ ike extended lines of the contours and the wr)od graining arc 
related in such a way as to suggest the upward twisting inovement 
nf the tree which in his opinion is she ideal for wood sculpture. 
Though Moore has execuictl a number of figures in Avhich ele¬ 
ments of represenmtEOn count for more than they do here, his is a 
Fundamentally abstract notion of forms whose validity derives from 
their inherent formal vitality. Here, the plastic masses of the Reclining 
Figure arc dearly organiiged in a reladonsihip that invites hut little 
comprisrm with forms of nature, offering experiences of surface^ lex- 
tum and color that take on new if individual meaning from the no 
less obvious preoccupation ivith the working out of organic rebtion- 
ships of solid to void. Space becomi^ something |Ktiitive and rorcefiil 
in the work nf certain 2Cth<t!ntury sculptors like Moore, a stand 
point that may suggest mmpnHin with the sculptors of the baroque 
17th century (cf. Fig. though obviously with different expres¬ 
sive purpose. In a sonaewhat different ivaVp the mobile oon^positions 
of Alexander Catder (h. iStjS) are forms whose expressive significance 
depends upon realizing a spatial relationship, but with explicit move- 
ment as a major element. In following oui such ideas as these; Moore 
anti Caldcr and many other contempTan' sculptors are working to¬ 
ward an enlargement of the vocuhubry of their art and a correspond¬ 
ing enrichment of it to serx^e the cfeatively imaginative needs of the 
mid-2oih-centur)' point of view^ 
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chapter XXIII. Painting: Principles 
and Teclini^wcs- 


TO THE /iVERAGE PERSON, ART ALMOST iNVARMBLY 

means painting. Architecture is ptjpubrljf thought to be the science 
of construction rather than an art- Sculpture, as we have seen, plays 
a relatively small psirt in our lives today and so tkics not receive much 
cODsiderarion as an art. Bui |iainting in one or another of its various 
forms IS an everyday experience^ in adverdsemeniSp magazine illustra¬ 
tions and as wall decorations, to mention only a few. In the geneml 
mind^ the term artist carries with it the connotation of poiiifer and can 
mean something else only if it is specifically stated. What, it might 
well be askedp is the reason for this, and why is painting the mosi gen¬ 
erally practiced of the visual arts today? 

To begin with, paintinr is a more fltiiiblc mcxlium of expression than 
either architecture or sculpture and hence capable of a greater variety 
of effects. In this respect, it can be mmpared with the piano which, 
as a medium of musical expression, can pnxliice both harmony and 
melody, employing the extended polyphony that is a legitimate orches¬ 
tral effect and also the meltxiic line appropriate to vtjcal music or that 
of the solo wind and string instrumentSr bo in painting it is poi^ible 
to convev effects of spacct which we have seen to be an essential 
characteristic of architecture, and also of plastic form which lies in the 
province of sculpture. The painter, working in a nwdJiim more fluent 
than either architecture ot sculpture,, is able to incorporaie effects in 
his paintings which arc legitimate in both of the other art forms, blis 
advantage over the aichiiect or the sculptor is that he is not restricted 
as they are bv the danger of sacrificing clTecis appropriate to their re¬ 
spective arts if thev attempt to go beyond them. Jktinos, for example, 
in designing the Parthenon CF*g- 39 ^* tteaied it as a sculptural fonn 
and space-implying effects were relegated to a secondary degree of im¬ 
portance. Bernini^ on the other hand, in his Saint Theresa in Ecstasy 
CFig. 335^1 employed cv^iy available means to suggest space^ not only 
that in which the group exists but also that which extends far bej'ond- 
In cojise<]^uence of thiSi the group Lacks the sense of heavy plastic 
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volumes which we look for in sculpture. In cun Erast with ihebc timlta- 
Eioris of architecture und sculpture, painting can suggest both space and 
plastic form and so h able to produce cumulative effects iff realistic 
appearancu that arc both mure iminediately and more pju'urfully ap¬ 
pealing than the abstract ones tt5 which the oihei visual arts arc limited* 
To this Is due in great part the mure general appr-eciaiiun of painting 
than of either architecture or sculpture in our own time. 

In view of ihis greater Hucncy enjoyed by painting, it may seem a 
paradox to state that in some ways it is also more Limited than cither 
architecture or sculpEure, To revert to the earlier simile, the piano, 
capable of ihc massii e harmunics of the orchestra as well as the melodic 
line of v-Dcal and solo instrumental mu&ic^ Is yet incapable of the con¬ 
trasted tonal colors and textures possible in them. Instead of the shim¬ 
mering tone created by flutes, haqis and violins that pours from the 
orchestra, the piann can prrxlijce only a aiscadc of notes all mom or 
less similar in quality. The txintinuaus melodic line of the voice or 
violin becomes a senes of isolated tones to vvhich even the greatest 
pianist cannm give the organic flow that chamctcrizes the ptucluccs 
of the others. On the pianu. in other vvords, effects possible in other 
Forms f>F musical expression can be rendered only in an absimei form 
which bears no mote than a suggestive rescmbLlnce to them. In similar 
fashionn the painter dae:i nai deal ivith actual space like the architect, 
nor does he have lo do ivith tangible thtce^dimcnsional form like the 
sculptor. Ac best, those qualities can only be in a painting, 

for the painter seeking to create a sv^nthesis of anah^’zed cxperieEKe is 
limited to two dimensions, those of length and wklih. He can no more 
eompise his piccuru in actual depth than the pianist can recreate the 
variegaEcd tuna I colur of a svmnphony orchestra. Nor can he paint a 
figure, house or tree so that it is actually round to the touch any more 
than Rachmaninoff could make his piano produce an unbroken line of 
melody that sounds like the human voice or the violin. He can evolve 
only abstractions in pictorial tdlotns of the qualities uf form and space 
and so Suggest them to the obsen er, 

Tlie first step the pairuer must take, (hen, is to subject his three- 
dimensional experience to a process of abstraction in order to express 
it in terms that involve only two dimensions. The extent lo which this 
is true can be observed by turning for a moment to an example of 
two-dimensional reprewntation in which this principle is violaied+ the 
Gates of Paradise by Loren?o Ghibeni (Figs. 310, ^ji), In creating 
the panels for these doors, Ghiberti w'as working twodimens^ionallv to 
all intents and purposes, Sjxice is suggest«l by skillfully varied planes 
in the backgrounds so that we Sense an almost endless vista behind 
the hgures^ But the figures, at least those in the foreground, are so 
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contrived that they stand fuse of the relief and have an actual ihlrd 
dimensinn, as tcsult of which they often cast shadows on parts of 
the background that are supposed to be an inBnite distance av%'ay. This 
jncongiuity is a consequence of attempting to combine effects that 
have no common ground- Ghiberti w"as working partly as a sculptor and 
partly as a painter, employing figure with an actual third dimension 
m a two-dimensional scheme. Idioms of both arts are mixed together 
and an unalloyed effect of realism is impossible. The effect is much 
the same as that often observed in the theatre when the shadow of an 
actor falls on the pointed backdrop and seems to extend miles away- 
In both cases, failure to attain a consistent!v real effect is the result 
of attempting to be realistic in terras whidi l^ave no basic relationship 
to each other. 

Upon the two-cUmcnsional plane of canvas, tvall or paper, the pairtter 
organizes a pattern of forms that are defined by lines or by colors, or by 
a combination of the two. TItese are the basic elements in pictorial 
e-vpressjon, whatci-er the period or style or subjcci of the picture may 
be. and the complex variety of effects %vhich the painter can obtain 
are ultimatciv reduced in origin lo these fundattiental dcAdces. In the 
work of some painters such as Ingres Ccf. Fig. 488)^ the line may be 
the dominani factor to the almost total exclusion of calor, while in 
others it is color that is used so extensively that lines as such hardly 
appear (cf. Frontispiece). By juxtaposition of lines to create areas of 
dart or light, the pinter may suggest an effect of solid form, or by 
varying the tonal \^alue of an area of color he may contrive the same 
result; but in either ease, the effect is semcihing attained in terms of 
the basic pictorial clemcnL For line and color lK.ing esscnliallv without 
inherent dimension except in a flat plane ate of necessity the means 
by which the painter, limited as he is to tivo dimensions in the physical 
sense, must achieve the pitcms of his picture. Tlie relative imprlance 
of line and color as pictorial elements varies in different times and 
^les, in s<jme of the earliest knmvn pictures (cf. Fig. 554), the line 
is predominant, tvhcrcas the significant trends in painting since the late 
c-eniury hai-e tended to stress color as the important elenient; but 
whatever the character of an individual style or pcrifxl may l>c in rC' 
spect to these devices, it can always be identified in terms of one or 
the other or in combination of the two. 

Painting in live western wcirld has been directed during the greater 
part of history Oiward the portrayal by means of line and color of 
effecis of ihree^imcnsional form in space- In seeking such effects, 
pinters have made extensive use of two principles of visual representa¬ 
tion—pc rsjx^ctive and mtxJcling. Two |jerspettive methotls arc generally 
employed, linear and aerial. Lincrar jicrspective Ls based on the fact 
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I hat parallel lines receding into space from the observer seem to con¬ 
verge on the hori^un. This phenomenon can be readily observed on a 
long straight road or railroad track, the sides or rails and the telegraph 
wires all appearing to come together at a single point on the horizon. 
Another of the qualities of linear perspective 15 that objects, of the same 
size seem smaller the fardier sway mey arc from the observer. This 
involves the idea of scale, that is, the measuring of objects bv each 
o[hef, which is also an Integral part of the t^vodijnensional jMirtrayal 
of three-dimensional space. The second of the two |>erspe£tjve meihodSp 
aerial ^‘rspective, is based un die diffusing^ sofrening effect which 
□tmospnere has upon the forms and outlines of distant objects^ This 
can be obsened by looking at a tree tJiat is close ai hand and compar¬ 
ing it with one far away. Ttie nt^iter one will be seen to corisLst of 
many individual leaves and branch€5i each quite clearly distinguished 
from the others in form and color. In the distant oncp the individual 
parts merge^ the brilliant green of the leaves becomes less intense and 
the whole outline is less sharp and clear. The representation of such 
an effect in a pinting will suggest that the object portrayed Is at some 
distance. 

l^^th aerial and linear perspective were known to artists as early as 
the Mclicnistic period (Flg^* 179 p ^ 56 , 563), although the former was 
more generally employed then than the latter. Before the Renaissancep 
lint'dr pcrspecdse was intuitively fell rather than mtelicctually under¬ 
stood and it was not until UnineHescn ei'olved a sy-stem incorpofating 
it to give an iin| 3 ressjon of reality to his arehitectuiat drawings that it 
was analyzed as in the method outlined above which depends upon re- 
ktbnships that can be matliemadcaJly dctemiincd. The absence of 
such system is res|>onisible for the curious distortions that have been 
noted in the architectural background of the reliefs of the Arch of Titus 
in Rome CF>g^ 286). 

Perspective is the device by which pictorial depth is suggested. To 
produce an effect of plaslk form in painting, the painter cmplovs 
tnodehng, of which there are two types: modeling by eontrasis of light 
and shade, o'- chiarosetiTo, and by color. In either case, the result is an 
impression of objects possessing the round ness of form and solidness 
w hich our experience leads us to believe they have. Chiarosec^ ro model¬ 
ing Is based on die Fact that an illuminated solid objett will cast a 
shadow and ihat one side will be more brightly^ lighted than the other 
unless the observer happens to he directly in line with object and 
light source. Tlte achievement of such an effect in painting often in¬ 
volves the use of Color, as in pictures In which shadows aie a darker 
hue of the intrinsic color of the object itself. However, it is possible 
to suggest it wiih no other means than varying values uf bkek and 
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white CFigS- 411* 478 )h Many nf the monochrome teproductions of 
paintings in this book illusirate this point, for the photographic process 
reduces color modeling to values of gray. Chleiruseiirci modeling has 
been employed by painters from comporadvely early times (Fig. 56j)t 
but modeling in pure color was almost unknowm before the end oF 
the 19th century^ It was Paul Qrj^nne. the great French Post-Lmpres- 
sronist painTOCp who first n^de systematic observations oF the receding 
effect of some colors and the advancing one oF others. Tliese character¬ 
istics he employed not only to give round ness and solidity to the objects 
in his paintings hut also to secure eFfects of depth, h is the absence 
oF color valued in phoiognipliic reproductions that makes Ce^nne's 
pictures so hard to comprehend in that Form CFigs. 510, $x 0 , although 
in their actual presence, the sense of solid forms existing in spicc is 
very |Towerful 

The discussion up to this point has been directed by the belief 
^w^hich is generally held) that painting is the art of portraying in tw‘0 
dimensions the appearance of objects that actually exist in three. This 
belief has been an important clement in the ideals of painters since 
the Renaissance and is still a consideration of great potency. It must 
not he forgotten^ ho'vevcr* that there hLive been times when ii wus 
not die purpose of painting to produce such realistic tivo-dimensional 
abstractions of a thrce<lImensional world, in the Middle Ages, for en- 
amplc^ painters diretted their efforts toward didactic, expressive and dec¬ 
orative effects rather than (hose of representational illusionism. Compari¬ 
son of the stained-glass window of the Madonna and Child in Chalons 
Cathednil (Fig. 571) with Filip|.Hi Lippis matier-of-Fact representa- 
tidn of the same subject (Fig. 405) shmv how gteuily ihe aim i>f 
the mediaeval craftsman differed from that of the Renaissance painter^ 
The latter considered his panel an area U|v>n which to record the 
lineaments of his mistress in a reasonably realistic fashion; to the former, 
the glass of the window was the means by schicli, to quote C, R. M^>re>^ 
"the light of day became the Light Divine." To the supernal glow of 
his image, the realism bestowed by perspective and modeling w'ould 
have been not only superfluous hut detrimental. For similar reas^}nst 
the spiritual ideal w^hich Stephan Lochner sought to express in his 
Adoration of the Magi CFig. 38^) appears disemUxlied of the inci¬ 
dentally realistic qualities that are usually felt to he essential to the 
painter’s art. 

The extent so which problems of representing the actual appearance 
of things have been the particular preoccujxition of the modem painter 
w still turf her revealed if the use of the line as a delineating mechanism 
in mediaeval art be compared with that in i^ost niwliacval examples. 
In the illusimtjons of the Utrecht Psalter (.Fig. 368), it will be seen 
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that the artist has cteatcirfl his Egures entirely by means of lines. Sim¬ 
ilarly. in drawings by Signorelli (Fig, 411), Watteau (Fig. 478) and 
Van Gogh (Fig- 515)7 *hc figures are represented by eombinations 
of lines. Between the mediaeval method of employing tine and the 
modem onCj there is this very important dilference. In the former, the 
line exists as a thing in itself; the artist conceives his subject in terms of 
line and the line alone is real. Space and plastic form are disregarded, 
or suggested only in so far as the Klert of those qualities seemed to the 
artist to be real, ^e opposite is true of the post-mediaeval examples. In 
them, the line has meaning only as it suggests the realistic qualitjes of 
form and spaccp as a tivo’dimensional conventitm far the suggestion of 
tbree-dunensional values. Thus in she W^atteaij^ the noundness of the 
head is suggested by the cun'cd line of its contour. The hatchings in the 
Signorelli result in a sense of solid flesh and muscle. In the Van Gogh, 
the line Is thick here and thin there, a fluent instrument in the drama 
of trees outlintd against the sky. !n all three, the line has meaning in 
its relation to some material object and not as an intlependent, self 
sulTicient expression as in the mediaeval psalter illustration. 

The basic siyies in painting may be \iewed as expressing two op- 
ixising aiti[udcs in respect to the treatment of physical realiri-, Tlie 
atiicude most cnmmonlv accepted is the one made familiar by the 
Renaissance masters. It is expressed through the imitation of iiature 
effected by aerial and linear perspective together with all the related 
devices used to provoke a sense of vicarious experience. For some five 
hundred years this type of realism has been the only one acceptable 
to the western world. Tlwough the frame of the picture the artist 
|irojccts □ view of ctmente objL-ct.s, of men. landscape or still-life con¬ 
trived to produce a strong sense of actuality. Tlie end of such jiainting 
ivas not SIP much to deceive the eye as to persuade the sensibilities 
thrtjugh a plausible plX^ 5 ^:ntatitm of objects in air, light and space. It 
sliould he obsc'rvtd that this method^ in practice, was emphwed to 
create a kind of agreed upm tiaion precisely as Thackeray or Shake- 
S|>eare gave us fiction in novels or jilavs. 

But to describe painting cxclusivciv in such terms is to falsify its 
nature, since there arc. as \ve have oWmd. whole ciKichs in which 
artists employed entirely different means. For hundreds of years, in 
mediaeval times, jiainting was noo illusionisric and non represcrntatsonal 
And in our time the ess^miial painting has been largely of a similar 
nature, non-representational. 

T his is to n<itc that the art of piinting does not rrecessdrify have 10 
do with accumic or correct rtmdering of nature. The tong centuries of 
naturalism with its exalud masters like Leonardow Rembrandt and Goya 
have so accustomed our sensibilities m a representational ^tvle that anv 
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other Silvia mas' ali^n, primitive or eccenirie. But this h to misread 
the evidence of history ^vhkh provides an abundance of jion-illusionistic 
styles. The abstraction of contem|iif»rdry art is but the latest instance of 
artists finding a neiv wav to express new ex|x'rience, VVe are acxruslometi 
to the most radical shifts in sciendfic or piditical thought, but are some 
times Ices alert to equally radical shifts in aesthetic thinkings Men's ideas 
about experience profoundly iniluence ibe artistic images they make. 
Men in a materialistic age like the 20th century inevitably make vezy ' 
different images from those made by the Frenchman of the Aliddk Ages. 

The materials of the pinter are pigments applied to wet plaster, 
canvas, wood panel or paper. The most familiar type of painting is done 
with oils on canvas, a method that has been cmp!oyecl since the Renaisr 
sance. Pigments mixed with oil provide a medium that gives richness 
in opacity of light and depth of shadow. Great precision and infinite 
nuance of color are fHJSsiblc to the painter in oLb, since correaions and 
retouching arc 3 relatively simple matter. On the other hand^ oil paint¬ 
ings are subject tu destruction by time. Unless the painter is highly 
skilled in the science of sizing the canvas, mixing his oils with pigments^ 
I'amishing the canvas, he cannot expect his pictures to last more than 
3 few years. 

Before oils were generally used, a t\^pc of painting called tempera 
was |x^pular. Egg was mixed widi dty pigment, and resin or w^x added 
for transparency. This substance was applied to prepared wood panels. 
In appearance such painting sometimes resulted in flat dry^ effects like 
fresco and sometimes attained the richness of oil, depending upon the 
mixture. The most permanent uf painiing is fresco. In this preces 
colors are mixed with water and appli^ to fresh piaster which absorbs 
the color. Since the pigment has been incoqiorated with the pbstef:, k 
will last until the wall is deslrwed. Fresco painting retjuires great skill 
and know'lctlge to be used effectively. Each day the pinter must have 
prepared □ small area of ftcili plaster which has to l>e psinled before it 
dritii. Once dry, it cannot uf course be altered or rctnuched^ so the 
master must work with great speed and surencss of hand. Fresco pint- 
ing flourished during the lyili and ibth centuries, when MasacdOp 
Michelangelop llaphael, Tintoretto and many others covered the walls 
of Italian churches with theSr great masterpieces, but the 20th century 
has witnessed its revival in the work of the Mexican notionalist paint¬ 
ers. and in that of simc men in the United States. 

Pastel is a process more recently invented than any of the forcgtdng. 
The pigment is bound so ax to form a crd)On which is applied directly 
to the surface, usually pjpr. Pastel is a delicate and seductive medium, 
hut subject to damage. It is customarT!' to spray it with a fixative lest the 
dry powder)' color mb off. Water color is a preecss familiar to every 
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school child. Here colored powder is foimed imo cakes with gum arabiic, 
then mi Med widi wnier. The ii^nsporencv^ of ihe medium allows the 
paper to show through, adding its own color and luminosity to the fin¬ 
ished effect. Though luosi popular with the amateur and dilettante* 
water Color is a diflicult medium. It was much used by the Old Masters 
for studies and prepraior)^ sketches. 

With painting we may group the graphic ms, the art of the black 
and white print. The woodcutp the etching and the engraving were first 
developed In order that many copies might be made of a single work. 
But instead of continuing as a mere reproducing medium, these proc¬ 
esses have become delinitely established as techniques with laws of their 
own. In the case of the woodcut, a drawing is made upon the long grain 
of a block of W'ood, With a sharp instrument, the artist gouges out the 
parts that are to be white tn the picture, leaving the parts that arc to he 
black flush with the surface of trie block. The block is then inked and 
pressed upon the paper which absorbs the ink. With etching and en¬ 
graving the process is just the reverse. The engraver gouges of his 
copj>er plate the pans that arc to be black. I lls sharp graver digs out 
grooves in the copper plate, which is then S|iongcd with thick black ink* 
When the surface is wiped clean the ink remains in the grooves, and 
under the pressure of the press the Jipongy paper is forced Lnto these^ 
W’hcre It absorbs the ink. The result is a crisp deflnite linear imprt^skm. 
In etching the metal is covered with a thin coat of gum. Then the artist 
draw's a picture In the gum wnth his pointed etching instrument, laying 
bare the metal beneath. 1 le then places the plate in an acid hath. The 
acid acts upon the exposed metal, the part under the gum being un¬ 
affected. When sufficiently bitten, the plate is taken from the bath, the 
gum removed. The plate is inked and wiped, the ink catebmg in die 
bitten places. Then it is pressed against the paper as in the case of the 
engraving. 'Fhe pbtes and blocks may be ustd again and again^ though 
of course thes^ deteriorate after manv impressions ha^^c been made. 
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A. Pa^nCLASSJC AND Ct,assic Painting 

FMI^TING 15 AN ART THAT HAS BEEN PRACTICED FROM 

the earliest periods of human existence^ and vies ^ith sculpture 

as a mediuin in which primitive man embodied the concepts and ideas 
significant to has experience of Hfc. These, as mieht readily be expected, 
were of the most elemental nature—concerned largely with preserving 
and continuing his mortal existence and as.suring himurlF a future life 
beyond this one in accondaniLe with his dimly realized feeling that an 
other world existed beyond this one. Thus in the cave of Altamira in 
northern Spain which is covered with pin lings on the rock walls that 
are of the plaenliihie pricx] when much of Europ still lay under the 
glaciers of the Ice Age, there are pictures of Hhan (Fig* 314) upon 
which the cave man depnded in large measure for food. Made by 
combinations of lines incised in the rock and heightened bv color, the 
basic pictorial elements, animals such as this one are prtrayed with 
remarkable fidelity to facts of apparance in spite of the simplification 
of detail. This is due to (wo circumstances—the sharp eye of the hunter- 
artist whose life depended as often as not upon his ability to see his 
prey under the most dilficult cxmditions^ and his concern wilh the use¬ 
fulness of the animal as food which leads to emphasis on those parts 
of the beast best suited to diat purprse. Thus he has caught wilh sure 
strokes of sharp stick or crude brush the m<5si characterisik features of 
form or movement Csf>me of the animals are Iving down) and in repre¬ 
senting them has emphasized the salient visuaf facis. 

It is unlikely that the plaeolithic pinicr was intercEJicd in the forms 
of beasts, as in this case, or of human beings such as appar in some 
other examples of prehislorit nock painting, for reasons other than magi¬ 
cal The forms arc isolated unities, and In the En^mble (Fig. 35^) 
there is very little if anything in the way of decorative organization, 
since 10 mexfern eyxTi at least there is no perceivable relationship be¬ 
tween the various animals shown. For the significance of these forms is 
not a fundamentally aesthetic one, created simply because of an urge 
to create something pleasing and attractiv'e to the "eve? they are & direct 
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and realistif giaEcini?ni on xhc part of (he artist conctming something 
that was of utTiiost importance lo him, hence their credibility as an in¬ 
terpretation of experience from which arises the truthfulness of this art 
as an e-'qiression anti the satisfaction taken by the observ^er who Oipe- 
riences it in turn. 

In painnng hardly existed as an independent art^ it generally 

appears as an accessory to statues and the relief Ciirvings on the walls of 



Flc. 35^. —Cave. A Bison Cow. 


tombs Cd. Figs. 5jp 233) and temples Fig- where it accents 
forms created in the more durable medium of stone. For permanence 
wus an essential quality in the means by which the Egyptian semght to 
record for etemitv those forms which cmbcxlicd his ex])eriential con¬ 
cepts, and the relatively fragile character of pinting alone did not 
encourage its extensive development* There are certain periods, how¬ 
ever, and there were piesumahiy ahva}^ places in wmicli this was 
not a critical weakness. On the Walls of the Middle Kingdom nock-cut 
tomb of Khnumhotep at Beni-Hasan (cf* Figs. 13, t^), the Slmes Feed¬ 
ing Oryxes CF*g- 35^) pinted directly without the preliminary 
relief camng of the other examples citetk The forms arc indicatii^ by 
outlines, and the contours of arms and legs inside the general silhouetces 
are shown in the same way. These outlines arc then filled W'iih color 
which is bid on flat, i.e.p without modeling (ones, termnzotta red, yelloWp 
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greenj brown and whJto being used. It is hardly necessary to point out 
the conventions of drawing in the figures, they parallel tnose of Egyp- 


Fic. 3 56.—Beni-Hasan. Tomb of KhnumhoiepH Slaves Feeding Orvtbs- 

most charocteristic aspect of any given portion may be comprehensively 
described. This is an attitude wed adapted to effeedve portrayal of the 


Fjg. 355.—Altamira, Cave. PALAeoLmitc Paintinos. 


tian relief sculpture (Figs. 230, 233, 238), involving simultao™^ 
entadon of frontal and proBle views oF the same fonn in ord^ 
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jinJmals—for the profile vieiv represents them quite adequately—but 
does not lend kself so wcW to organic oonsistency in the human figures. 
Even in the lauert howeverp there is somewhat greater flejdbility than 
in comparabJe relief sculptures because an attempt at least has been 
made to suggest the forcshorirning of the shoulders and baclts of the 
profiled formSi But there is no perspectivep and the figures exist in depth 



Flc. 357+—Nohliwan Huxting. From an iSth^ivnasty Theban Tomb^ 

Bn full AliiseitEFn^ X4>rldof1p 


only descriptively for their Forms are as flat as the wall on which they 
and the identifying hieroglyphs are piinied. 

A wall painting showing a NobJeunru Hiinhiig B57) 
Eighteenth Dynasty tomb at TTiebs is similar in theme to the Old 
Kingdom rcliri from the Tomb of Ti CFig- s'ud many of the con¬ 
ventions arc also the same;, notably the pmportionaiely greater size of 
the master and the familiar profile vie^vs. He is gesturing with Cdnsid- 
erablc anirnatiemp however, as he holds throe birds by their legs in one 
hand and a flexible wand in the cthctp in contrast with the static pose 
of Ti. A topical statement of the problem of representing perspective 
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depth inherent in such an art this in coni'eying ideas descriptively 
i$ seen in the birdSp which arc !ihown :iEiTLply as a series oF overlapping 
profiles. There are^ however^ certain bits of naturalism oF a high order, 
the birds and fehes arc shewn wiih great accuracy, and the hunting 
cat that sits in the bending lotus stems before its master w^ith birxis 
clutched in ti^^th and claws is a small masterpiece of portra^^l and char¬ 
acterization. Again it must be rcjivatcd that Egyptian art is basically 
conceptual rather than sensuous in mudvationT ^nd that in the repre' 



Fio. 350.—GntL AcfioBAT. Wumo di Antkhii^t Turin. 


sentation oF the activities of the master upon the walls oF his tomh^ the 
purpose is incorporation of typically comprehensive qualities rather than 
muinentarily naturalistic ones; this accounts for the clarity and order of 
the arrangement which modern eyes may interpret as the consequence 
of a desire for decorative beauty but which is simply the Egyptian's 
way ol defining his ideas with the greatest possible accuracy. Ttu; train' 
ing of eye and hand that this in\X)lved was selective and intense; occa¬ 
sionally it w^as manifested in more in Formal themes like the GfrJ /kTobaJ 
(Fig. 558} of the Twentieth Dymastj-i about 1180 n.c., painted on a 
Bake oi limestorte and presumably tbe pastime of an artist in a moment 
of idleness. Although conventions are still present^ notably the portrayal 
of the eye, and the feet arc rather summarily indicated, the precisely 
drawn lines of the arched body render the action Avith amazing vivid¬ 
ness and accufacy. 

Of the painting that decomted the Avails of Aegean and Mesopota¬ 
mian places in the prc-HclIonic priod of Mediterranean eulture, it is 
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possible to speak with ^ssuTance only concerning the former Color in 
the form of enameled ghzcs, was a decorative accesstjry to ihe Tower uf 
Ishtar in Babylon but its employment ttiere tvas an example 

of ceramic rather than pictorial arts. In Crete, on the other hand, where 
the congbineraie wall^i of [he Palace sif Minos were ideal for treatment 
in a specifically pictorial mediujriK a cx?nsidemble number of fragments, 
some Elf rather large size, have been recovered and restored, 'fhe 
griffon on nne of [he flanking walls in the R^Kim of the Throne at 
Knossfft Chig, 15) has been pieced together from fragments found on 



Ficf, 55gi,—T ile 'l ofCEADon. From Knossos. Restored, 

the floor where ihey fell in the catastrophe iliai damaged the struaure, 
in all probabiliiy aly>tii 1400 b-c,; the hare rubble of the other wall 
shows the necessity for the stucco finish upon which the decoration was 
jiainted. The colors are bright and varied, with yellow and red, blue 
and green used in vigorous and highly deexstative patterns. Tlic wavx' 
bands and the hdiate forms ennsfitutr a stylized lanidsca|X: setting for 
the animal which vv-os probably a guardian, ^^iih its presumed counTer- 
part on the other wall, sacred to the earth goddess sensed hv the priest* 
kingt in the manner of the heraldic lions on the fortifled gate of the 
mainland Aegean city of Mycenae (.Tig, zli}. 

Also of rcligioiJS significance in all prohahility was the Toreadt^r scene 
(Fig. 359X which is One the most striking examples of Cretan paint¬ 
ing Found in the Palace of Minos, as to both subject and formal char¬ 
acter. Much of the picture h^is been restortd* but a sufflcictrl number 
of original fragmenls were recovered to indicate the prindpal features, 
/\gainst a blue background^ a male Rgure^ nude save for a loin ctnrh. 
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i$ about to sprifig from his bands off the bock of a charging bull. A girl, 
equally Ugbuy dathed^ reaches out her arms to catch hitriT and another 
is about to Jeap through the bull's horns after her male caiiipanion. 
The youth is a dark red in color while the girls are while—a distinc¬ 
tion of sejt that is cottimonly found in the early representative arts. The 



Fkj. 360.—D^fahture for the Huxt. Fram Tir^ns, Restored^ 

jVJtiseumi AdpcflJSH 

flying gallop of the bull is another oonveniian often ernployed to con* 
vey the idea of movement* The frame of variegated patterns and colors 
to suggest different kinds of siones Ls an element In the architectural 
function of the painting. The bull is a frequent motive in Aegean art, 
occurring also* for axample* on the gold Vaphio Cups which were found 
in a pie-Ilellenic mainland tomb 557?* ^"*1 figure style is like* 
wise common to the Aegean area in gencrol The narruw-Avaisted girls 
with sharp noses, pointed chins and curling strands of hair arc similar 
in type to the ivory and gold Snake CixJJess CFig’ 148)1 ^ud they ap¬ 
pear as well in the two ladies in a chariot in Dejwrtiire for fJie ffiutt 
CFig+ 360} which has been restored from fragments found in the mms 
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of the citadel at Tiryns (rf- Fig- ^8)^ D^*ting in all likelihood from 
bet^veen 1350 and 1200 £t.c.^ this frcsc-o is somevi-hut later than those of 
the palace at Knossosn The color is strongly comentionalisKd, the trees 
being blue, gray and Eena cotta with yellow borders^ the leaves are out¬ 
lined in black against their fan dike silhouettes. The chariot is crimson 
and the horses are red and vi^hite. The hgures^ standing in stiff proRle, 
are white, with a blue and a %1o!ct robe; they have the characteristic 
small pointed Features noted in the Cretan girls. The decorative sense 
of the Aegean artist which makes these architectural paintings so effec¬ 
tive is also to be noted in the naturalistic ornament of the vases and jars 
from both island and mainland sites in the pre-Hellenk world fcf. 

Writers of antiquity have described great pintings that adorned die 
walls of many Greek buildings of the Hellenic age, but no trace of 
them remains^ What Uttle can be surmised of them, other than Frotn 
written descriptions, is on the basis of adaptations in ihe form of mosaic 
copies Ccf. Fig. 362) or in the still further ledueLions that appear on 
vases. But the art of vase pinting seiems to have developed indepnd- 
ently of monumental forms in Greece and Eo have follnvv^ its uwn line 
of evolution for some time. It is thus pssible to speak with assurance 
of pin Ling among the Greeks even though ihere is little that corne- 
spnds directly with ppular concepts of the art todays the rcligwms and 
mythological scenes from jars and cups of various shapes and sizjes can 
be used as CAamples^ The technioues employed are discussed in detail 
under the Minor Arts; here It will only be noted that three basic meth¬ 
ods arc found—one in which the figures are dark on a relatively light 
hackgrf>und (Fig- 563), another that retirees this relationship ^Fig, 
36tX Sind the third wherein the figures are drawn in outline against a 
creamy white ground (Fig, 366). Areas that appear light in the major¬ 
ity of monochrrjmatic illustraiiEPns such as those which will he found 
here are actually a reddish brown^ the color taken by the clay of the 
vessel after it was hardened by lacing kikcd in an oven. 

Greek painting, like Greek sculpture^ was largely concerned ivith 
subjects involving representation of the human form, and the way in 
which this was trcaEcd by the vase painter develop along lines veiy 
similar to those noted in C Jreek sculpture. Thus the hgures representing 
a fun era I prf>cess[on on the ga^at Dipylon Vase in the Metfoplitan 
Museum in Mew York (Fig. 5^)^ which dates from between i loo and 
700 D.cL, are pnrayed as combinations of geometric forms. In the uppr 
frie-/.e the dead man lies on the bier, mnumed by his family and women 
who tear their hair; the chariots and armed figures fn the lower one 
represent the athletic games celebrated in his honor. The heads are 
circles with pinted beaks for nmc und enclosing a dot, the torsos am 
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triangles and the arms no more than slraighi lines* The dcscriprive in¬ 
tent of the artist is clear; each figure is defined 3;S indi'v^iduaJIv asf poS" 
Siible wichJn the conventions of form available to the painterp and the 
result, if child like in its naivete, is high I v decorative. By the second 
quarter of the sixth century b,c. when the Poinqoh Vase was painted by 
Klitias cu, 560 CFig^ 5^0i- the iment of die ardst has heDomc more com¬ 
plex and it finds expression in a mnre flexible figure style. Tlierc arc 
still aTchaisms such as profile legs joined to frontal torsos and the forms 
are usually shown viewed cither from directly in front or from the side, 
but by incising the black silhfiucites of the forms the [>ainter has at¬ 
tempted to indicate surface modeling, drapen' folds and even a certain 
amount of anatomical structuine. One of the high mints in this black- 
figured stj^e of Greek painting is tcached in the work of Exekias, 
whose kylLx with Dionysos in a boat, psiinted on its bottom CFlfr >^^ 5 " 
and amphora with Achilles and Ajax playing draughts (Ihg, 563) arc 
among the most ingratiating examples of the art, 'rhough still pervaded 
bv conventions, the superb draftsmanship of the painter makes the 
physical limitations of (he medium seem as nothings and the figures are 
not only ivell realsiicd in a decorative sense hut also characteri^ by a 
spritcly grace that is akin to that of the archaic Sculptures with which 
they are contempora rj' f cf, Fig, 3. j 1 ]), 

The black-figured style of G^cc^k vase palming reached its highest 
point of dev elopment in the third quarter of the sixth century b,c. Fur¬ 
ther progress in realistic portrayal of the human form required a nevv^ 
technique which made its appearemoe about 530 b,c, in (he so-called 
red-figured style. A vase in the LIniversIty of Pennsyhania Museum 
CFig- 564) % *he master called the Kleophnidcs Painterp exevmicd 
about 50c b.Cp* shmvs the character of the style- Tlie background is now 
dark, the figures having bexm "resen ed" when the vase was painted and 
dms appearing lighter in tone; the details of anatomy and drapery^ are 
painted on with a fine brush instead of incised as in hlack-figured ex¬ 
amples, W^ith this greater case of portrayal, the artist has ventured ef¬ 
fects (hat would have been very diHicult'in die earfitr mannerp such as 
the fon^shorlen^^g of the bxly of I leracles siruggling with the lion and 
the torsion within the figure. Contributory 10 these effects is the con¬ 
struction of the forms in planes so that they appear eo have a sculptural 
roundness instead of being entirely Hutp as seems to be the case with the 
black-figured examjdcSv The jxiinting from the inierior of a kylix show- 
mg an old man and a girl (Fig. 5583 is possibly a little later than the 
Klcxiphrades Vase but shows many of the same qualities, and both 
represent a stage in the freeing of the vase painter from the limitations 
of archaic technique comparuble to that seen in sculpture in the figure 
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from the ]>ediim!nt of the tcmpir at Ae^ina 15-}^ and that dedi¬ 

cated by Euthydiko^ with which it is conteraporarj^ (Fig- -5^)- 

According to popular Greek tradiESon, Polygnotos, an artist active in 
the middle of the fifth century a.c.^, w'as the inventor of painting, by 
ivhich recognition wa^ given h^^^ achk-vemcnt in perfecting a 5 t)de of 
monumental mural decoration. Of these paintings only descripEiDiis and 
reduced adaptations on vases are knoun, and whether or not it was the 
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FiCr 361.—Oovssisiis Ai«D Ti[£ Guost or Elfendr. Detail of an Amphora 
jM'iiseuFit of Fine Arls^ Boston. 


taste for more complex and involved cffecLs created by bis aclueveiuenl 
that contributed to the decline of vase pinting as an art is a matter that 
can Only be surmised. There condnued to be vase pinting of distinc^ 
tion in the bte fifth centu:^* to be sure; an example is the meeting of 
and the Gho^i of Elpenor tii the Undem^orld (Fig- 361) of 
about 440 a.C- on an amphora in the Museum of Fine Arts In Boston^ 
The figure to the right is Hermes, who does not appear in the Homenc 
accouni of rhis episode in the eleventh book of the Odyssey but is repre¬ 
sented because it was among his dudes to escort the souls of the tfead 
10 the underworld. Elpenor stands in a trench filled with blood from 
the slaughtered sheep that magically gives him temporary substantiality^ 
while Odysseus sits with drawn sivord to fend off other spirits desirous 
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of drill Icing it. Xhe stylts of the figures has ceru^in characteristics also 
found in conltrmporar^' relief sculpture; the proportions and muscular 
conventions of Elpcnors torso are verv" similar to those of figures in the 
Parthenon frieze (Pig. SG5X and Odysseus' head can be compared al- 
mnst direedy with that of the man standing behind the horse on the 
frieze slab. There is an even further attempt at foreshortening, how¬ 
ever, and the painter has also ventufed beyond die relief sculptor in 
representing some features of the setting. TTiis may have been in part 
because the Homeric poem mentions sc^ine of them, hut there can be no 
doubt fhai painters were beginning to be more and more interested in 
such things as the fifth century progressed. Thus in a isoene of Thamyris 
and the Muses on an amphora Ln the Metropolitan Museum in New' 
Verk (Pig- which was e^vecuted in the last ^juartcr of the fifth 

century in the manner of the Meidias Painter, the figures are repre¬ 
sented in die freest attitudes vvith varied foreshortenings and relation¬ 
ships in perspective that reveal the great^t skill in drawing but are 
considerably less effective as deoaration than in the earlier red-figured 
and black-figured examples. There is also more variety in color^ and in 
this as well as in die greater compitydtj' of effects there is indication of 
the attempts by the late fiftlurcrttury vase painters to vie with con- 
tempomry' masters of monumental mural decoration such as Polygnotosn 
The art of mural pointing continued to develop in foutth^enturv 
Greece and one at least of its notable achievements has been pr^erve^ 
in a monumental copy—^the Edrtfe of Afcjeander and Darius fFig, ^63.), 
the original of which was painted by Philoxcnos in all probability about 
310 fl.c. and ^vhich is knovvn today through the later version In mosaic 
of the Hellenistic period discovered Ln a house in Pompil. It has been 
considerably damaged^ but the upper part of the youthful conqueror's 
hexly is seen, and also the spear wi^ which he slays the Peisian general 
who sacriliced his life that Darius, seen at the right, might escape in 
his chariot. Although die technique was an awkward one^ the forms 
being built up h\ placing hundreds of thousands of small marble and 
glass cubes of different colors together in ihc desired pItems, there arc 
many deviceswhich the effect of three-dimensional formsi in S[5ace 
is suggested. There arc contrast’d areas of light and dark and high¬ 
light accents to model die figures, and diminution of scale in those 
farther away to create an effect of depth in peKpectivei the horse in 
the foreground before the wheel of Darius' chariot is quite accurately 
foreshortened. The spars outlined against the sky contribute to the 
sense of air surrounding the figures, as well as to the decora live pattern 
of the composition. The colors arc sober—white^ wllnw, red and black 
—hut in a variety of tones. There is still a consiJerable dramatic qual¬ 
ity in the picture loo, in spite of its being a copy in a technique more 
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laborious than that of ilic origbia]; Uic violirnt rnovCTncdi of battle is 
showm, add the dear characterization of the protagonists—Alexar^'Jer"'' 
impetuous courage and the grief of Darius at the dcatJi of his friend— 
is a reminder of the heightened expressive values for which the sculp¬ 
tors of the fourth century *ilso strove- 
Paintine in the Hellenistic period continued advancing m the por¬ 
trayal of the visible world, as is clearly seen sn a fresco taken from one 



Fic. 363.^ —Theseus, From PoaipcU. ilftisenwi, Naph$. 


of the excavated houses of Pompeii show ing the hero TJicjieris emciging 
triumphant from the labyrinth after slaying the fabulous Minotaur 
CFig. 3^3^* probably copied from a Greek original. like the 

Alexander Mosaic, but the Hellenistic painter has put into his work 
the results of obser\ ing many phenomena of light and space to which 
his predect'ssor was oblivious. Thus in the Meeting of Odvsseus and 
Eipenor (Fig. 361) neither li^t nor space k suggested, T^e modeling 
of the figures is achieved entirely by cunning lines, the setting is ere- 
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aietl hy similar devices and the whole scene is veduccd to a Oat decora¬ 
tive patternr In the Hellenistic fresco, the background seems actually 
.0 be set back in spec, owing to the contrasted arcys of Sight and dark 
on the vvalls; and though the figure of Theseus may have been inspired 
by a statue such as Lysippos' ApoKyomenos (Fig- ^74}^ it too is given 
the effect of three-dimensional form by the light and shade playing over 
its surfaces* The bystanders arc group'd in such a way as to suggest the 
space even more, and arc subordinated 10 the main Rgunc by the group’ 
ing and the obscuring shadow. Throughoutp with the exception of the 
sharply outlined figure of Fheseus, the forms are blurred and hazy as if 
dimmed by atmosphere, again contrasting with the boldly delineated 
silhouettes of tbe figures on the vases CF%- 3^1) but readily compr^ible 
with such contemporary sculptural ivorli as the pstoral reliefs (Fig. 
i79)^ 

In attempting to represent objects in a definite and K>mprchcnsible 
sprial environmentt the Hellenistic painter was moving toward realisa¬ 
tion of certain concepts that arc fundamentally and characteristicallv 
pictorial In the vase paintings of the pr^Polygnotan priocl (Fig. 564), 
the figures partake more of the quality of scuiptured than pinted forms 
with iheir specific contours and planes; in the fresco, on the other hand, 
the effects of light and shade by which the illusion of form is created 
are spedfScally pictorial devices. Thus at a time when sculpture had 
rnore or li^ exhausted its limited repertory of effects and subjects and 
was evolving brilliant but meaningless and mannered technical show 
pieces, painting was only beginning to lealiie the extent of its still 
largely unexplored possibilities. Tlie visual point of view developed in 
this cxplomtioni. whereby rendering of form and space is the result of 
patterns of light and shade, is in strong contrast to the formal one that 
dominated the earlier periods of Gre^ art and reached its climax In 
the architecture and sculntiifc of the Golden Age in effects character¬ 
istically stated in terms of plane, volume and mass. 

The development that occurs in painting during the Hellenistic 
period 15 a manifestation of the changing point of vimv in thought of 
ihe bIcditerrancan ivorld. The civili^ration of the fifth ccntiiry "ivas 
dominated by Athens, which was in actuality little mom than a provin¬ 
cial town. Its philosophy had been developed to meet certain vert^ 
restricted reijiiiremcnts and the art which gave it expression was simi¬ 
larly restricted in scope. It was an art of form, and little else was con¬ 
sidered of significance in comprbon svitb that. In contrast with Hellenic 
civilization, that of the Hellenistic world was extensive geographically 
and cosmopolitan in character. Its philosophy was broad and coni- 
prehensive, attempring to include the evaluation of mans experience 
in relationship to his environment as well as the human values to 
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which the ciarlier concepts hiid been consciously limited. It was a nat¬ 
ural result of this mode of thought that the eyes of artists should have 
been opened to the many aspects of nature which the purposely nar¬ 
row vision of the fifth century had nes^er obsen^ed- The effect ts ap 
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parent in the sculpture of the penod, as has been pointed out. But the 
very nature of the widened comprehension of natural phenomena in 
the Hellenistic w^orld made pinting the Ic^cai form of its expression. 
Art moves from a world of form into one of spee filled w^ith depths of 
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shajoit' and gleaming light, from a world of ^uljHure into one of 
painting. 

The enthusiasm with which this illusionistic an of light and shade 
and spaciLil effects was received ss apparent in the important pan played 
by such elfccK in Bonian art. Ln the reliefs of the *Arch of Titus Chig^ 
286) in Rome, the whole nurjx>sc of the artist is to force the recald- 
tmnt stone to the effects that contemporaneous painters were able to 
attain so easily. Even in architeciure, a sense of space achieved by light 
and shade is an im|iortant element painting, ii; lends sur¬ 

prising naturalism to the extensive landscapes which the Roman added 
lo the repertory' of the painter, well illustrated in the fresco of Pbcij dm 
Mfnttit hi& CFig* ^64) in the museum at Naples, thus posing the final 
problem of realistic renreseniaiiun, the convincing relariotiship of ot 
jects to infinite spice. In the forms, blurrt'tl by £itmcK>phereH of tree and 
shrine in die middle ground and of mountains in the distance, there is 
an effect anticipating the concepts of i^ih^centuiy impressionism 
though the mo<3a is lyiic and I loratian^ with a characteristic detail in 
the reclining figure in the background ss'mbfdicing the mountain with 
tj-pical cb&sic anthropomorphism* In the brief period of a fesv hundred 
years, ckissic painting dius passed from a stage in the sixth and fifth 
centuries b.c. wldch for all its dbitinciion is still evidence of a primitive 
mitde (if thiiught, to these realistic Raman landM:ii|>es that at least fore¬ 
cast the evimprehensive complexity of modern Cfsncepts, Tlic trend thus 
revealed toward ever more detailed natumlism is 3 manifestation of the 
increasing awareness in western thought of the overwhelming exten¬ 
siveness of human experience and tt$ search for significance which finds 
expression in emphasis on the specific and the concrete. 

B* pAiNTiN'u IN TiiE Mrnnr.E Aces 

During the first millenniutn a-D, painting of the western world, like 
architecture and sculpture, was in the ser^^ce uf the Quirch, in which 
capacity it funciioncxl in two major categories—the monumental one 
of decorating religious buildings, and the physically smaller but no 
less significant pictures or illuminaibns in roligioiis books, [ts tm- 
mcfliate and ostensihlc puqx>se, at least as far as the inonumental 
examples are concerned^ ivas didactic, to give instruction in the dogma of 
the Christian faith to tJuise i.vho cnuld not read. The \valb of churches 
were decorated with fresco painting and also with mosaic executed 
like the classic Alexander Mos^iic (Fig. 362) of small cubes of colored 
glass or marble set in the plaster of the wall while it was still soft 
and held firmly in place afrer the hardening of the base. Being df 
relatively permanent marerials, a number of these mosaics have been 
preserved iti much their original state, an example being the S1017 of 
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AfcrciJjmrt (Fig. 365), which h on tht walU of the choir in San Vitale 
at Rat enna Qd. Fig* 70)* In the center of the scmkiicular lunette arc 
the thfcc angels vdiu came to visit Abraham in the plains qf Mamre 
(Genesis i-S) and to s^hoin he senes food wliile Sarah his wife 
stands in the door of their tent at the left; on the right side of the 
lunette is the Sacrifice nf Isaac. In the upper left spandrel above the 
arch is the prophet Jeremiah, and at the right is Moses receiving the 



Fiq, 365-—Hiivcnna. San Vitale, Tut StuflY oir AynAiiAM. 


Ten Gftnmandments* with the inurniuriiig children of Israel beliHv. 
It is obvious that between the time of the Roman fresco of Paris (higr 
^64) and ihc middle of the 6th c<mturv", there has been a consider¬ 
able decline in the intenese of artists in rc'prcscniiiig the appearance of 
things. This is cspitially Lme of the spatial relationships which are 
suggested in the earlier work/ The grouping in the central lunette is 
reduced to a single plane even though it is tjuite clear that the artist 
thought of the seated angels as being farther aw^ay than Abraham, and 
enmparisen of the gmup of Jew^s at uic right with the cmvd of people 
in the Uclicnistie fmsco (Fign 365} reveals the same contrast. Averse 
as lie was to creating a realistic representation of the subjecir the artist 
has emphasi^d decorative elements. The whole work is an adjunct 
to the architecture of the building, and the ahscncc of spatial implica- 
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tions thus prtsencs the integrity of the wall surface. The hills of the 
background are suggested bv a rhytlifiiic succession of cy'lindrical ol> 
jeets and [he dnipcries are reduced to a formula of lines radiating fan- 
wise from a single point. 

7 he mc^^ning of the entire coitipusiticin other than as a pictciTta] 
5tor\' is a svinbolic one. Dramatic and representative values are subordi¬ 
nated to syinlxdic ones. Jn themselves^ tJie subjects represented have 
little dramatic significance^ a fact readily demonsimbk by the inclusion 
iri one oomposition of two different incidents^ but both together repre¬ 
sent the idea of Abraham who stood in the mediaeval theology for the 
old order of Jewish faith which was tmnsformed into the new one of 
Christian belief by the death of Christ on the cross, svmboli^ed here 
by the Sacrifice of Isaac, This symbolic idea is carried out still further 
by the figures of Jererniah and Moses who represent the Old Law 
just as Christ, symbolized by the Cross held by the flying angels^ repre¬ 
sents the New' UiWn The artist attempts no further interpretation as 
later ones might; he merely presents his subject for contcmplatiDii. 
Tlie figures in the lunette could mean 10 a Christian only those of 
the siorj' of Abraham. For the ligures of the prophets where the identi- 
firation might not Iw so easy, the artist has used inscriptions. But the 
effectiveness of mosaic omamcni goes beyond its adaptation to the 
architectural setting or its e.sposition of a point of abstract iheologj^ 
Its greater purpose was an emotioi^al one, achieved by the gleaming 
gold backgrounds and iho luminous colors which glow softly in the 
darkness of the inierior and bestow upon it the effect of a living entity* 
Linder such conditions, the figures take on a mystic significance that 
completely tomscends their character as objective Images, 

.^n important example of the illustration of books in the eativ years 
of Christianity h provided by ihe miniatures of the Rotnius of Joshua 
(Fig, 366) in the Vatican Library in Rome, Tlwse are of interest, in 
addition to that of their stvlc, in having once formed part of a long 
scrolh the form in which Ixxikfi were first made, which was read bv 
rolling the illustrated teNt sheet from one spindle to another. The 
relative importance of the pictures is clear, for the text is wTitten into 
the specs left in the landscape background peopled by the protagonists 
in the epic of the Isractirish diaspia, Joshua is here represented twice— 
once standing as he salutes the angel of God and once kneeling before 
him to receive the command to attack the city of Jericho in the back¬ 
ground. There is good reason to believe that the Joshua Botulus origi¬ 
nated in the Hellenistic city of Alexandria in Egypt* whence came 
also the style at least of another masicrpicce of ^rly Christian art, 
the Episcopal Tlunne of Maximianus in Ravenna (Tig, 579^ ^nd 
that it was executed in the 7th or 8th centuries. A Hellenistic: proto- 
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type is reflected, motctiver, in the free movetnent of die Figures ond 
tiieir somewhat casual placing in space^ and in the rendering by aoreots 
of tight and dark of the forms of humans, irecs, buildings and moun¬ 
tains, The whole is a convincing itlustradon of the mannci in which 
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Libritr^i Roppie. 

Christian content was infused into the forms of classic andquitv in 
the initial phases of their assimilation by the new faith. 

The pictures that w^ere drawm or painted on the pages of the hand- 
writ ten hooks used in the sendee of the Church arc signLBcant out of 
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all pTopordon their physical size for they ape almcHt die sole evidence 
of picLariJil cteatian in the world betueen the 6th and tith 

centuries. Tiiey sensed as vvellp moreover, In the pevival of the nionu- 
mental arts of painting and senlptiLire in the later llumancsque 
and Gothic periods, for, as has been piinted out elscivhere, k was 
often on the basis of manuscript illutninaiions that the artists worked 
in decorating the chumhes of the 1 1 th and J ^th centuries. The 
character of this early mtxliaevail art is the result, as has also been 
noted before, of fusing together the various concepts of style developed 
in or under the inBuence of the three great pre-Christian cultures or 
traditions in the western world- One of these was the classic tradition 
with its embcKliinent of an ideal of physical or moral beauty which was 
expanded in Mellenistic and Roman times to include landscape and 
setting as vveU as the human body. The second was the Bs^ntine tradi¬ 
tion, wh<KiC outstanding characteristic is Its decorative unity. Tliese two 
elements are represented in our illustrations by rhe Hellenistic and 
Roman frescoes Chigs. ^63, 364) and the Joshua miniature 3^)^ 
and tlie Ravenna mosaic (Fig. 365) respectively, Tlic third element h 
that coniribuied by the barbarian tradition; it is best described as 
the idea of effective force made evident in powerful dccoratiV'e abstract 
patterns wholly unlike those evolved by the classic tradition. It appears 
in its purest form in the illuminated initial letters of the Boot of Kells 
an Irkh manuscript of the late 8lh century^, in patterns 
of line that arc utterly unreal and unsymmetrical but possess^ of a 
unity which can be the result only oF the sheer vitaliiy and continuity 
of the line itself. In Itself, this barbarian mode of expression did not 
dci'ckip a formula for the representation of the human Eguie for it 
gained its cEects chiefly by means oF abstract gL'cimetrical forms. But 
vvhen it came in contact with the classic and By^rine concepts 
through the medium of Christian art in the late anLic|uc tradition, it 
galvani?^! their forms with new life and produced a style that was 
the embn^o from which the monumental sculptures and paintings of 
the Romanestjue and Gothic periods were destined to grow. The 
manifold as^’ct of this style is best seen in the 9th and loth century 
manuscript i I luminal ions, the most significant artistic achiev^ements of 
the shori-livcd Carolingian Renaissance initiated hy Charlemagne's de¬ 
sire TO recapture the glory’ that had been Rome and continued spmdl- 
cally under his successors* 

There were many different styles of Carolingian illumination de- 
ve!n| 5 cd in the various mnnasicries to which Charlemagne had en¬ 
trusted the reestablishment of classic culiuie. They can be grouped to- 
get her, however, m two main categories, the East Frankish and the 
West Frankish, according lo their stylistic chamclcristjcs and the geo 
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graphic disttibutton of the irionastcries m which they originatedi The 
East Frajikish style included the output of a monastery at Reichenati 
which can be considered as t}'pical of the whale, while the West 
Frankish manner is best ohserv'crd in the manuscripts that form the 
Reims schooh so called by virtue of the fact that most of them seem 
to have originated in monasteries near that dty. Much though the 



Fic, 567.— Initial IN+ Tim Book of Kclls. Trinity Coil^ge. 

tis-o styles differ in derails and effect, the basic intent of both is the 
samep to give eApression to the ideal of vital force which was the 
Teutonic contribuiion to the background out of which grew the cul¬ 
ture of the bter Middle Ages. 

The outstanding example of the Reims st)de is the sedes of pen 
drawings in a psalter In the libraiy of the LIniversity at Utrecht in Hol¬ 
land. These drawings are naively objective In their references to the 
accompanying text as in the H/tistfatfaw of the 74tb Pwibu (Fig, ^68) 
in the English version. At the extreme right is the flgure of Christ 
on a high monniain representing Zionp described in the second vnerse^ 
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exiending a wand loivard the sun, inoon and stars^ and two figures syro^ 
bolizing Sumnu:r and Winter, mentioned in the si.tEeenth and seven¬ 
teenth verses. In the center are the enemies of the Lurd breaking dtnvn 
the carv'ed work of the temple whh axes and hammers. At the ri ght 
is the Nativit}-, a symbolic refeneuce to the tuelfth V'erse, '"For God 
is my King of oltl^ working satvadon in the midst of the earth-^ In 
the left foreground a wingless angel smites the heads of the dragons 
in the vvatGTs as described in the thirteenth verse and at the right are 



Fig. 36S.—lcLu^ia,^TioN or the 74T11 Psalm. Tlie Utiedii 
UBiversily Library, UtrectHr 


the people of the wilderness cutting up leviathan lo be meat, as in the 
fourteenth verse. I he artist who made this drawing was evidently 
lr)'ing to copy with ptm and ink a miniature in the illusionisde style 
Cch Fig. 366) ihai prevailed in bte cLvssie painting. The personihea- 
tions of Summer and Winter continue an anihropomorphic type of 
Symbolism that had its origin in ['Tellenisdc art. In the heads^ die 
representation of the eye by a triangular dab that suggests the shadmv 
In the eye socket carries over from an illusioiustic origina]. But these 
are only details that indicate the source of the figure style seen in the 
Utrecht Psalter drawings, for the purpose of the artist was not the 
suggestion of Form in space hut the expression of dynamic force hy 
the hitiinsjc vivacity of linear movement. It is ptohable that the 
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Carolinglan ardit wa* altracietl 10 the illiisionistic style of the late 
Hellenistic original by iis liv'ely play of light and shade^ but that 
effect was translated in his own work Into liticar tenns. The \Vesi 
Frankish St vie that appears in the linear illuminations of the Reims 
school acquired great prtrstSgt and spread wer the better ^rt of 
westem Europe^ as far as England and Spain- Miniatures in this 
style serv'ed as models for the scenes on the Hildeshcifn Doors CFiS+ 
^193) and the Pmphci Isaiah at Souillac (Fig. 197^ m which linear 
effects predominate in a style that is monumental rather than de- 
senptive or narTative* 



Pig. 369.— The REStrHHEcmoN op Lazaeub. “Die Gospels of Otin IIL 
Staatsbihlictiht^kr AfiirikK. 

The East Frankish style aLso derived from Hellenistic art, but 
instead of the viv-acious illusionism that the Reims style translated intu 
linear terms, it took the solid and sculptural forms. Thus the figures 
in the ResurreclioM of Ltisirus (Fig. 369) from the Gosfch of Otto lU^ 
a manuscript in the State Library at Munich which dates fioni about 
looo, retain something of the classic in their restrained gestures and 
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forms, quite different in effect from the exaggerated movements 
and wispy, wind-sivept hgurcs in tlic VVesil Frankish siyle. But the 
antique types are transformed into one that emhodies a Teuconic ideal 
of cnt-^tive force in die heads iutting forward on the shoulders, the 
staring eyes and the huge misshapen hamis and feetn U is static force 
rather than dynamic as in the Utrecht Psaltet miniature wdicnce it 
wm reikent of the tmotionat intensity of the linear style, hut ii is none 
the less a northern concept and one that owes hut little in the form 
of its expression to classic mcnlds. Like the V\%l Frankish style, the 
eastern one exercised a definite induence u|x>n later art. It furnished the 
direct inspiration for the bulky, crudely powcrfid figures bv Guglklnius 
on the fatj^ade of Modena Calhcvlnil (Fig. 298). VVhen the emotional 
fenor of the Romanesque which found expression in the contorted 
forms of the monumentalized Reims sEvlc CFig. 297) had begun to 
yield to intellectual discipline in the (Gothic ixjriod, the consequent 
need for SEatic Sircngth in its forms of expression was filled indirectly 
by the East Frankish style tJirough the medium of north Italian Roman* 
esque sculpture. 

Xlanuscript illuminaEii^n is one of the most characteristieallv mediae* 
%^al of arts, and as long as the VJotd of God was held to be implicit 
in literal symbols, the surface upon which it was inscribed was 
thought worthy of enhancement by line and color, Illtiminations are 
also found in books other than of the Scriptures, howevern an example 
being the F/yfug Fish of Tyre (Cfdor Plate II) ivhicli is fmm a 
Bestiary’ in the Morgan Library^ in New York- The mcdiaei'al Bestiary 
w-as a moralizing treatise on animals in which their troits were inter¬ 
preted symbolically as allegories of Christian concepts; the particular 
example under consideration was written about 1170 at a monastery^ 
near Lincoln in E-ngland. Tlie Flying Fish of Tyre was supposed! in 
mcdiaes'al times to be of huge size and to Ry after ships until its 
wings tired, when it would turn back to the place from which it raxne+ 
a symbol of those who willfully refused to abjure their sinful ways 
and believe in God, Tliai such a monster actually existed was doubled by 
no one although nunc had ever Ireen seen^ for mediae^Til man irusted 
the evidence of his imagination before that of his senses^ and in any 
events the reality of the concept sjmiboli/cxl hy the fish ivas much 
mort!; significant lo him thtin any possible unreality of \i$ physical 
substance. W'ords and picture are composed li> form an ensemble, the 
wings of the fish breaking through the frame enclosing the greater part 
of lire miniaEure to intrude into the tc.xt held. Both are alijo considered 
in rthilionship to the page on which they Ik, the figures being as two- 
dimensional as the letters of tbe hand-w^ritten scripti there is thus 
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achieved a decorative unity or aesthetic 'reality which n the fon^ 
equivaleni of the conceptual teality with which mediaeval man 
Sesc imagined creatures- The style oF the figures is comparable to 
that of t£e Bomanesque sculptures with which it is cooi^poiarj 
Ca Fig? 194. gestures, naively espicsssve of fear and 
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wonder at the baleful phenomenon in the sky, arc conveyed in t™ 
i the^We ofthe c«lorl>mposit!on in being limited 
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in the field of manuscripE pictures alone, and one further example 
will shou' the attitude as it is revealed in work of the 13th centurs'. The 
EuthrVMed Mationuo CFig- 370) is from a manuscript psalter now in 
the British Museum in Lrmdon that was made for an Englishman 
named Robert de Lisle in the last vears of the 13th centurv. It is thus 
cuntemporaiy with the Vieige Dorec at Amiens CFig- 303) and is quite 
similar to it in its mannereid gracefulness. More significant, however, 
is the way in w'hich the v'arious figures arc related to each other in 
an arrangement dictated by architectural forms; the Virgin is seated 
under a pointed and cusped arch and the smaller figures at the sides 
representing angels above and saints below look liEe the statues in 
niches on the flying buttresses of a cathedra!. Behind the Virgin the 
background is tooled and burnished gold, while above the central 
arch is on all-over diaper pattern of brightly colored small medallions. 
Note has been taken elsewhere of the way in which the arts of the 
Co^ic periixl all reveal the formal dominance of architecture, and 
it is characteristic that even the decoration on the page of a book 
should be disposed in patterns originating in that art. 

The importance of manuscript illumination lies in the fact that it gave 
expression to mediaeval concepts long before dies' were sufficiently de¬ 
fined to beemhndicd in sculpture and architecture. In the Romanesque 
and Gothic periods, the need fttr monumental e.'qia'ssion led to a tre¬ 
mendous development of the latter arts, as has been s«n. and painting 
also Invoivc.'d in thi^^ for In the form of ifrained glass it played 
an important pari in the emotional effeo for which the Gothic builder 
strt>v& It is obvious that the elimination of walls which was 3 part of 
*”*^j.^*^^**" dinelopment made it impossible to employ 

tmclifioniil meihodii of frcaico or mosaic for painted decoration. But in 
the smined^Kiss window, the medtaeval jrainter made his contribution 
to the glory of Qid and the Church, de^'eloping a form which has 
never been used with comparable effectiveness since that time. 

In the stained-glass window of the Madomia mrd Child fFig. 371) 
We in the late twelfth century for the cathedral at Chdions in 
France, the icchnical methods employed can be observed. It consists 
of innumerable pieces of gkss in whicli the color has been defmitdv 

r . held in place bv strips 

of lead. In the finished design, the figure is made up of large patches 
of color, each of which consists of many small pieces held together 
the derails such as the c>'es and n«e l^ing paintetl on the glass after 
us origmat firing and then baked on to it in the oven. The effect when 
the window is in place is one of pure and intense color. Curiously 
enough, this is tlie direct result of the black lines of the leading ihai 
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scp^raioj the coIots. Without diein,, the colors would blend in the eye, 
and instead of giving the imprcKdon of pure blue and red side by sidCp 
the effect would be a violet less in tense in hue than either of the odp* 

Needless to say. the stained-glass maker of the Middle Ages did 
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not strive for naturalism in his figures. Like the_ mediaeval sculpWr, 
he w'as primarilv concerned with making his panels in such a way that 
they would fit'the architectural scheme rather than as independent 
compositions. I Us ideal was 0 flat pattern of color, and lepresfintatioti 
as such alwaj^s subordinated to this consideration. Tms wk essen¬ 
tial not only for the deootative needs of the architecture itself but alw 
as a part of the moving effect that the whole interior produces, the 
sense of luminous darkness with its suggestion of infinite space. 

Stained gbss was not the only form of btfi mediaeval painting, for 
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the art oF maFiuscTipt UJiimi nation continued lo the end of the medlaev'al 
period. In Gothit miniamres, us has biE?en seen^ the hgnres stand against 
aTehitectura] backgrounds, in accordance svith the same architectonic 
conception that conriolledl mediaeval sculpture. Tlietie backgrounds are 
themselves framed by svrqaths oF foliage, particularly in the later ex¬ 
amples of the an, ivhich are portrayed very^ naturalistioilly. With the 
break-up oF the Gothic s)ti thesis in the 14th and ijth centunes. dif¬ 
ferent conceptions of painting took the place of the miniature and the 
stained-gtass window. The easel picture appears and the prestige %vhich 
this form acquired as treated by the artists of the Low Countries and of 
Italy remains undiminished doivn to the present. 


Chapter XXV. Painting oj tke Late 

Middle Ag cs - 


A. The |-HA^XH-FLEMlSli TuAunio^^ 

AS THE MIDDLE ACES DREW TO A CLOSE THERE AP- 
|>earcd, as svmj’Hum of a new world view, iIk most exmordinan' 
changes in artistic though[ and practice. The best way to observe these 
changes is to place side by side two pintings, each representative oF 
its periods the Enthrufied AJadonira (Eig* B7o3 of about 1190, and an¬ 
other of about two hundreil years later hy Memlmg CFig. 1^7® 
the first example, the flat design, the severely formal attiiudcs of the 
figures and ihc ah^noc of sentiment will be nr^ied. But in the later 

[ lainting c\'er\thing has been tfujngtxL The Madonna nt^^v appears 
ess a renmte idea or austere symbol than a huiruin and appealing em- 
bodiment of lendcrness and u armth. VVe feel her presence and sense 
her emertinn because Mcmling luis invited thti^ feelings and emo¬ 
tions through materiah tangible propcfties- Mary^ is a rccngni’zable 
mother tending her child with the alfcttionate attitudes ctimraon to 
all mothers. This inijvement toward greater realism and deepning 
pthus in presenting the sacred images is 10 he found in all phases 
oF an in the late Middle Ages—in music and literature as well as in 
I he representational arts nf sculpt dre and pinting. 

In this iransh^rmation two centers of art take (he lead^ one in Italy 
and one in Flanders, in what is now northern France and Belgium, 
In these regions painting came to surpass the arts of sculpture and 
architecture because h w^as so inherently appropriate for transmitting 
the doctrines of Christii^n charity taught by the saintly Bernard of 
Clain'aux (1091-1153^ and Francis nf Assisi (cn- irSi-iii^X both 
of ^vhnm had an enormous effect upon the thought of their own Simes 
and I hat of foMo^ving generations. .Art, like every form of human 
activitA\ was almcist wholly peneinitcc.1 by C.hristian doctrine. Its very" 
existence depended upon its answer to the all-embracing riuesdtm of 
mans relation to Cod, Tlte fcalistic painting of the late Middle 
Ages w^s created to enhancct by ever) means of sympadieiic idcnti- 
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fication. the sacred images, the iMadoiinas and the Saints, lo declare 
their reality in a more compelling and sym|jathctic manner hv ap 
|X"aling [fj the feelings of tli[-»$c ^vhci beheld them. So a sacrct! pic¬ 
ture came to he constructed m a new way that gave expression to (he 
material structure of the Christ-C!iiId's bnlyp the construction of the 
chair upon which His mother sits and the ^ tew^ of a landscape through 
the window. But the new method of j^ainting also implied a fatal split 
between spiritual feality and materia! reality, betxveen the worldly 
and the other-w-orlJly, The pleasures and satisfactions of the senses 
do not neccs^rily contribute to the revelations of Christian doctrine. 
Since illusioiristjc art as oppt^seti to s\Tnbolic an S|X-aks through the 
senses, a dualism developed in ivhieh the borderline between the re¬ 
ligious function of painting and the secular intern of the artist became 
blurred at a lime wd\en religious usage of an was a paramount con¬ 
sideration. From this period on, secular and sacred elements arc inter 
mingled componenis of art. In tlic Middle Ages an was not regarded 
in the same light as it is in our time, as having relevance to everv- 
aspect of life and as a self-justifying activity. Onlv in rare instances 
svas it revered for il^ own sake, collected W enthusiasts or exhibited. 
I is value and useful ness, however, were Fully riecogni?etl by the 
Churchp and even the most realistic details (cf. Pig. 374) u^ere under¬ 
stood i<i signify spiritual values, 

Tlie historian Huizinga says of the late mediaeval times, ''All 
life was saturated with religiDn to such an extent that the people were 
in constant danger of losing sight of the distinction between thirigs 
spiritual and things temporal. Ifp on the one hand, all details of ordi 
n'^ry life may be mised to a sacred level, on the other hand, all that is 
holy sinks to the commonplace, by the fact of being blended with 
every-day life. In the Middle Ages the demarcarion of the sphere of 
religious thought and that of worldly concerns was nearly obliterated." 

At the end of the mediaeval period in i ^ihcentuty^ France and 
Flandersp there was a tremendous passion for the creation of pictorial 
images. Gorgeous pageants w'ere contrived, and elaborate costumes; 
realistic pictures and statues abounded. As if to assure meaning to 
life, all acti\ities were formalized, Icxve into a fantastic code, honor 
into a ritual. The idea of the Trinity was reduced to taitgible form, 
to a mere plaything; it was ct^mmon for people to have statuettes of 
the Virgin which opened up to reveal tlie Trinity inside- Jean Fouquet, 
one of the greatest Freneh artists, even went so far as to paint the 
King's mistress as the Virgin, fashionably clothed and offering her bared 
breast to the Christ Child. 

Though this symbol-making wiis a wmptom of the decline of faith, 
it had positive results of great significance to art. At its best it pro- 
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dticcd the sculptures of Claus Sluier (efn Fig. ^ind the paintings 
of the van Eycks, At iis worst it produced tedious and vulgar literature^ 
ingenious toys and empty rituals. While religion was becoming a 
travesty and public and private morals a scandaK the means hod been 
found for the beginning of a realistic an. The painting of this period 
is called priinitive, since it marks the beginning of rtealistic on in the 
northern countries, hut it is primitive only in the respect that it is a 
beginning. It has been term^ decadent, for it marks the end of the 



Fic, POL DE LlMBOimC, FseRUivnv, 

The Tf^s dii Diic (hs Berry. Afusic 

mediaevTil epoch, but this is to ignore its ania;£ing vigor in the hands of 
a few masters^ Its signiAcance lies in the fact that though the ages of 
faith were criming to an end, the culture of the north had the vitality 
to establish firmly a tradition of naturalism which, fused with the 
Renaissance tradition of Italy* was to create an integrated style. 

The impulse to seize the image of things and, by tepiesentadonH to 
make them part of the mind that perceived them, came to a focus in the 
Burgundian court of the Due de Berry. He surrounded himself in 
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the early ytars of the century with niinii!!rtiLi& ffcrtists, among 

them the greatest book illuminatjors of his time and perhaps of all 
time, ^\mong them was Pol de Limbourg, who Avith his brothers 
painted the illustrations for the Tres RieJies Ihure^ dtt Due de Berry. 
This Book of Hours is a collt^ction of praxeirs, a calendar^ psaln>s, and 
lessuns for the lawman s devotions. In Umhourg's Book of Honrs are 
painted vividly realistic landscapes such as the world had never seen. 
Ntnur before had men recorded so faithfully and vigorouslv the speo 
tide of cxmimon things. Freed from [he highly abstract and traditionah 
izcvl ecclesiastiLxit subjects and rules, the artist pays abundant homage 
to the joy of sensual experience. The months are illustrated by scenes of 
ctmimon activity peculiar to the season. In June, men with scji thes slash 
wide paths through the tall grass while two biicfoo: girls With rake 
and fork pfle tile dried grass into small stacks. The windows of the 
Duke's casile look out tiwvard Paris; through the distance winds the 
river Seine^ with the I/e df la Cite and its edificeSp some of which may 
still be seen today after more than (ive hundred years. 

With lively interest the painter represents Febrnary (Fig. 572) by 
a scene of a farmyard where deep snow covers the ground and the 
roof of the sheepfold full of huddling sheep. Ah creatures are cold; 
the animah seek the communal warmth of thetr oivn wooh the girl 
blows her frosty hands, the w-oman an<| the two little children within 
[he shelter lift their wet garments and warm their hare bodies at the 
Kreside. Tl^e artist has missed nothing; he secs the row of beehives, 
the crinkly branches of the barren tree, the woodsinan, and the peasant 
plodding through the hcaiT snow driving a donkey laden with fire- 
ivood. For all this great wealth of narrative detail, there is no crenvding 
Or coiifusian+ v\nd if there is a slight lack of proper perspective, it is 
;;carcely noticed in the vivid rendering of die details. Though executed 
on a scale no larger than the page of this bcxik, these land,scapes are 
among the first truly mtxlem ones in painting, "^rhe svinbol of active 
man shaping the phj'sical character of the world he diWinates by the 
strength of his hand has been achieved and will be echoed again and 
again in later art. In earlier illuminations the landscape had been 
stylized (Fig. 369) or the figures Avere placed against a Rat gold kick- 
ground. But with Pol de Limbourg that tradition was definitely aban¬ 
doned in favor of greater naturalism. 

The significance of Limbourg's innovation was far-reaching. In the 
school of book illumination to which it belongs were educated the 
greatest Flemish masters of the 15th exmtury^ Hubert %'an I-vct 
Cea. [370-1426) and his brother Jan (ca. 138^ 1440)* tc is reasonably 
Certain that Hubert A'^an Eyck w'as the painter of miniatures Asliieh for 
knowledge of ilie effect of atmosphere upon the appearance of distant 
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objec^ts surpnisscd even those of Pol Linibaurg- Together the two 
vin E)t:k hruthers painted the gre^it Ghent Attyipicce^ a frameivork of 
pictured panels that swing open like dcx>rs to rei^'eaJ the central sub¬ 
ject, Begun by Hubert, it was completed after his death by Jan in 1431. 

It should he obserted that the task of painting a large altarpirce for 
public display nxjuites a method sometehal different from that of the 
tiny book pictures. The van Eycks could not simply enlarge the minia 
tures because tradition dictated an exacting formula for tbc pin ling 
of the altar pictures. The subject was of prescribed religious character 
and must be mated with appropriate dignity^ The central part of the 
Ghent Altarpiece Is the i'ltJorahfMi 0^ the Larnh (Fig, 373It is appr- 
ent that the van Eycks have departed from the usual manner of the 
book tlluminato-rs. "rhe subject is taken from the Apocalypse, ' I looked, 
and Lo^ a Lsimb suiod on L\luunt Sion*^ (Rev. xiv, i). In a deep land¬ 
scape the Lamb, a svmbol of Christ's sacrilice and human salvation, 
stands upn an altar that is part of the Fountain of Life. Large group 
of martyni, prophets, sibyls, judges and knights have come to witness 
this proof of God s love. One will obsen e at once the richness of 
the pinting, the great detail in the treatintnit nf garments, individual 
faces, and even the [lowers in the grass. But it is evident that the pr- 
:ipectivc is not arranged so thaS all things appir as if seen from a 
single point ttf vseu'. It is rather as if v^an Eyck had placed several 
groups of spetators together and was not concerned that they be 
unified in atmosphere and prspfCiivLV ^^us lack of unity results from 
the fact that the metliaeval painter is chiefly inEcresied in lus subject 
matter and less in boiv the subject is handled with regard to the at¬ 
mosphere, the landscap and so on. As in the miniatures of Pol de 
Limbourg, here too the pictures are built up by the addition of thou¬ 
sands of details. Consequently the eye is sorneivhat bewildered by the 
profusion of objects, all of which are rendered witli arresting distinct¬ 
ness in brilliant colors. The van Eycks bad perfected the Lechnique 
of oil pin ting and with it produced effects that have never been 
surpniss^ for luminous richness. It is the incredibly iransprent greensp 
the lustrous reds and crystal whites which give authenticity and unity 
to the picture and compnsate for the pinched uncoTTelaied space ef¬ 
fects. To the mediaeval mjnd everv^ ohjeci in the world held a peculiar 
significance and radiance by virtue of being a divine creation k Tlie 
mediaeval artist declared this quality or content, sornciimes even at the 
expose of coordination and unity. There are about tvventy separate 
pnels CE>mprising the altar, some of which are related to adjoining 
scenes, but ibe majority are ireated in isolation. Liter ages were to aim at 
a It^gica! unified pictorial treatment^ hut the metliaeval painter was 
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satisfied with an aggregate of kindred subjects syrabobcally held to¬ 
gether by the enveloping landscape. 


Fic, 374.—JAN VAN EYCK. Jan Ahnolpini and Hts Wifh. 
Nutionat Oallery, Lotidcni. 

One of tbc new uses to which this realistic art txnild be put is demon- 
straied by Jan van EyckV poittaiis, Jan was ihc younger of the btotheis 
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and the more modem in his point of viciv. With an unprece<lented 
of le^lisin^ he illuminiited ihc persona llty by rendering not only 
ihe outer apptMmnte of hiii subject hut iiho the relationship to its 
suxToundings, thus malting a profoundly impiftani advance beyond the 
more symbolic tnannei of the Ghent Altarpiece. In /am /trijol/ini and 
Ilh Wife CFig- painted in all the intimate details of the 

surrounding mom are portrayed^ Much as one manxls ai the painter's 
skill in recording the texture oE fur triminmgr heavy hrocade^ the 
quality of the light shining frorri the brass ehandclierr the very grain 
of the planked floor, what astonishes most is the way these details are 
subordinated to the personalities of the two people. In this subordina¬ 
tion of unc^sventuU, can Eyck proves himself one of the greatest mas¬ 
ters of piotorial interpretation. A lesser man ^vorkitig in the ^rnc 
mediaeval technique would have presented merely a dull and point' 
less display of chairs, bed, mimir and, Incidentally, the two occupants 
of the rcwim. As it is+ the eye is drawn unerringly to the faces and 
hands, all else, though sharply delineated, is blended into a back¬ 
ground of atmosphere and adjuncts. Wc observe the rather self' 
conscious altitude oF the pair, the shrewd and possessive Amolhni 
and his meek wife. It is not an intimate Kenej rather they seem con¬ 
scious of their friend the painter whose unseen presence is felt as a 
third in the room. Few paintings are so charged with humanitv^ Not 
a little of its vitality is due to the rendering of space. The liglii that 
filters through the room seems to set the space \ihradng. It strikes 
the chandelier; it touches a spt on the floor and plaj-s against the 
ivall where it sparkles from the convex minor. In this minor we catch 
a glimpfie of the interior from another angle, and so the space h 
further cnrichcxt. The Gothic fccUng for intarigihle space so power¬ 
fully exploited in the cathedrals is now finding a further expression 
in painting as an instnimcnt to give significance to jsedated objects, 
as the structure fjf the cadiedral gave meaning to the carved images 
that adorned it. The landscape with its inexhaustible possibilities oE 
space patterns replaces arehiiecture as a setting for figures, and in pic¬ 
torial art it became the dream of painters down to our owm day to 
plumb the faihomless mysteries of abstract space. 

llie great development occurring within Jan van Eyck's art is ap 
parent in comparing the harsh venicious Adorii np/d ive CFig+ 37j} 
from the Ghent Altar with the Amolhni portrak which is a later 
work. In the kiLtciT following Ptd de Lim!>tmrg, he has created a space 
piUcm within which his figures cumc to life. Here vve must observe 
that space, not in its sheer physical presence in art hut as an element 
of design, becomes in btith kali.in and northern art a primary artistic 
problem. 'Fhc Flemings w^ere espcdally concerned widi it since space 
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had been a major consideration in architecture in ihe Middle Ages, 
in the 13th centurjt the architects gave in the lofty vaults and 
stained gkss windows a tangible symbol of the cietnal Chrisdan 
Heaven. In the 15th century, the painters iransformed the panel 
of an altar into a remoter but none-thc'less real vision of a self- 
sustaining, complete and inviolable world in microco&in^ They per¬ 
fected oil painting in order to effect not so much sLmpk illusion os 
the compelling presence of space glowing 
with the fiery^ life of jc^vels. in the /\dam 
and Eve, van Eyck painted in a singularly 
harsh and almost photographic method, an 
ecclesiastical symbol; in the Amolfinl por¬ 
trait, while many mediaeval ^-mbils are 
found in the inarriagc images (chandelier, 
the dog, can-ing of the furniture, ctcTn they 
are latgcly unrecognized as symbols in our 
lime, but the cohesion of objects in a 
quickening drama of space and color gives 
a mare universal validity to the glinting. 

Simibrly one may be moved by the exhil¬ 
arating drama of space in Gothic churches 
without reference to the symiboHsm of the 
crossing, the meaning of the sculptures or 
the stories related in the glass pindng. 

Symbols which may originally have had 
spccihe but relatively local and limited sig^ 
nificanoe assume universal value when 
shaped in color and space by the hand of 
on ardst. 

Among the many artists to follcnv the 
^■an Eycks was Rogicr mn der Weyden 
(1400-1464)1 About the middle of the i^th 
century' he painted his great DesccFit from 
the Cross (Fig. ^76). \Vhile Rogier em¬ 
ployed the same technique of minute detail 
as Jan van Eyck, he did not obtain the same 
arrested objectivity. More literal than van Eyck, he seeks to sway by 
emotion through concrete expression of tearful and tortured facc^. 
Rogier, trained in the tradition of Gothic woodcarving, gives only the 
tangible figures without the enveloping atmosphere and its vibrant 
space. In this respect he is archaic whcjc Jan van Evek is modem. 

Though lacking the artistic stature of Jan van feyck, Rogier was a 
master of great talent- His influence was felt by his student Memling 



Fic* 575-—JAN VAN 
EYCK, Anxxf Eve, 
The Ghent Altarpieee. 
St- Gfieni. 
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and by a whole generaiion of other Fleiniriigs. The vitality of late 
Gothic art was aiith that Rogier on \isiting Italy in 1450 vvas in no 
way incLincd to yield his Gothic idiom. He did observe eeriain i^'pes 
of composition in Italy ihac appear vears later in his oivn worki 
[.icrhaps most notably in the Portrait of a Woman and the Portrait of 
an Este* now in museums in New York and Washington- 

The northern masteri painted small piciuics for the mexsi part since 



Ftc. 376.—ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN. The Desoent rnoat the 
Cross. Escorie/, Miidrid. 


the Gothic style of architc*cture provided no large wall soifaccs like 
those found in Italy, It is iniercsiting io obsenc the result when an 
Italian patron demanded of tliigu %'an dcr C»ocs Ca<^dve 1465-14B3.} a 
large (Fig- 377) broad enough to fill the wall space of a good- 

siz^ living room. Judged by the standards of Italian painting, it ap 
pears lacking in unity and order. We seem to see the Madonna from 
one distance, the angeU from another. The ej'e is first engaged hy 
the angels and the still-life of irises and columbine in a vase* Tlien 
by virtue of putting two and r^vo together it is seen that the peo-ple, 
the angels, the shepherds and the Virgin fnirtti an adoring arcle about 
the Holy Child lying naked upon the rude pavement. The picture is 
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in tru(h a series of brillianE fnigmeiUs, When the donor Portinari 
presenictl It to a Florentine hospitil in 1476, it was the despair of all 
ihe Italian masters who came fl-Dcking to sec it, for thev had never 
met w^ith such v'i\id realism or delicacy in dniwing combined widi 
astonishingly bdlliani colors. Their Madonnas had not beeri given 
such hf>mcly features alight wilh lyrical tendemesSH And never had 



Fic. 377.—HUGO VAN DER GOES. Iue Nativity, U§zh 


they seen such uncouth, horny-handed felloivs as the shepherds ap 
[paring in art—these genuine peasants that ga|>erl tvith loutish adora¬ 
tion at the Babe^ 

ITie presence of a large and notable northern painting in Florence 
created one tnnre of the many incidenis of contact betwwn nurthem 
Europe and lialy. llie irnpact of Flemish art u|K>n Italian and dl 
Italian upon Flemish continued jncreasingly during the next two 
hundred years. The Italiims proRted no doubt from a dcmonstmtioti of 
brilliant craftsmanship in color and drawing. In turn the Northerners 
W'cre to beneht from the Italians' capacity to organise plastically and 
psychologically. A comprison of van der Goes' Nativity ca, 1476 ivith 
Leonardos Adoration ca. i^So CRg- 4^4^ w’ill suggest the divergent 
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aims of the two t^Jiools as ivcll as their cxjmmon dedication to the con¬ 
crete and specific. 

Of all the early Flemish masters perhaps Mans Memling 
1494) is the best loved- 1 le was no investigator or pioneer but, coming 
in the latter half of the 15th century, he sums up the achieve- 
ments of the age. His style is pieik, urbane and sensitive. The por¬ 
trait of Barbara and Willem Moreel in Brussels and the same couple 


Fic. 578.—MEMLING. Madonna, and Child. 
funder FriedHcli Ahi^eiiirt, Berliu. 



with portraits of tlieir numerous olfspring in Bruges suggest the quality 
of his piiinting. Llnsdf-vtmscinu^ semi men t di-licaiely cxprtmfd giv^ 
auihcfltidty to his best work. The requirements of theological exposi- 
non CLillcd for elaborate and complc-'c n^mitive which often taxed 
the limited capacity of iMemling^ but in intimate portraiture and in 
the treatment of tlic Mivdonna nnd saints he attains a lyrical expression 
that has to a large degree beconse pjpularly identified with the w'hole 
of early Flemish art. The charm of his Maihmia ntfd Child CFig- 37®) 
of about 1470 is undeniable even when the idiom of simpliEied surfaces 
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and rh^thmica] moveniitni of lint* h recognizid as a popularizatLoo 
of the ^York of more originative nia^Tors like Rugicr van dcf Weyden. 
In Memllngs an Ls a rarefied poetry of thilcllike simplicity and faith. 
His vision is that of saints and holv ones like Fra Angclioo'Sp though 
not so passionaio and sustained as liis. 

The final phase of the waning Middle /\ges in the Netherlands is 
scarcely suggested by Memling's deliberate narratives or his lyrical 
and sensitive portraits and Madonnas, Tlierc ate depths of experi¬ 
ences yet to he recorded, Jerome Bosch (1450-1516) and Quentin 
Massys (1460-1540) did much to reveal die temper of their age and 
its culture. Btith were of a peculiarly cosmopolitan vein, Massys being 
responsive to the art forms emanating frrim Italy while Bosch created 
pictorial and pychologkal types that are as valid today as when they 
W'ere painted in the late 15th and early 16th centuries. 

Unlike Memling, Boiich presents to the world spectacles of almcKt 
incredible honor. Tlie Middle Ages produced minds of the most 
humane and balanced characEer but it abo frecjuenilv inflicted upon 
the common mn of humanity 3 terrorism unrivaled in histor^^ Bosch 
lifts the veil from the shadowy nether world of creeping, wTithing. 
tortured beings* No misshapen monstrtjsity is loathsome enough to 
convey his conception of the seven deadly sins, I le invents a thon- 
iMind diabolical cfcatuces combining features of man, beast, and bird 
to illustrate the psjfchulogical bell of mans depravity. One must not 
suppose that Bosch was merely a cataloguer of mediaeval supersrltionSp 
an illustrator of neurotic and psychotic personalities of his day. While 
occasionally he masses vast amounts of material with studied disregard 
for continuity and cohesion, in most instances he proves himseir a 
master of pictorial invention. Like that pioneer in die eincma, David 
Wp Griffithp he employs the closc-up as means of increasing the effec¬ 
tiveness of his psychological study. Befon:? anyone else had dbcoveretl 
it, be learned now hc%t to relate small dramatic figures with a domi¬ 
nant landscape. His peculiar genius is for observing human behavior, 
observing It without malfcc or condescension and with a scaring 
luciditVp The Christ Pifatc (Ftg. 579) in the Princeton Llniver- 

sity An Museum, nainlcd in 1502, makes it dear that the horn>rs 
represented in Bosch s art are no invenlions of a morbid mind but 
actualities based on man s cver-constant capacity for suffering torment 
and inflicting it. The greatest tortures are tlu^sc nf the mind and the 
most excruciating are those inflicted for reasons of official C,xptdiencyp 
One finds in the terrible complacency of the Pharisees, the dour 
habitual gesture of Pilate, a manifestation of naked power more chilling 
than the wert brutality of the ^Idicrs or the insane shrieks of the 
mob. Bosch makes no attempt to make Christ dominate; in fact. He 
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cnHcrs numbed before the torrent of malediciion. Wliat BchscH has 
given is the spectacle of a Gestapn court, a lynching party, in this 
demonstration of the warping and pcncrsion possible To human nature* 
Sometimes thc?af scalding revelations by their very' shoch bring into 
focus moral issues too often left uniuuchcd in the expression of the 
noble and heroic. As a superb master of 11011%% as an anal%'?t of man's 
basest and noblest impul^, as a landscapist and recorder of the cdm- 



Ibo. = 179 .^—^FIOSCII. CtfHtsi‘ Before Pilati-:, 
Princeiatt L/nrrer\it>' Art Miisettm, Pripicclon, }, 


rnvjn man, Bosch had □ wide inrtticntv. I Ic became the spiritual guide 
to fltuegel later in rhc centuri^ 

In Quentin Mas^ys (ci?. 1460-15503 the turn of the amiury Imds a 
more Cimvcntional artist. Yet working In the traditLon of Hugo van 
der Goes and R<igier van dcr VW^yden, he broadens and heightens 
their style, deepenang his work with dose^knii pai terns enriched with 
color which becomes slnmo^ singing and Sustain^ with dramatic force* 
In pointing up rhe dramatic and integrating |>svchologica] elements of 
design, Massy^ parallds the mfxxl caf his Italian eontemp>rarics, Leon¬ 
ardo and Botticelli. Comparison of his Depamtiott (Fig. jSo] with a 
similar subject plnted about the same time In iLily— Perugino'^s 
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Lament^ition 4^0 —oITct some dye as to tlie relation between 
thtrse two dominant schools. 

Regular harmonious ptterns in Perugino's treatment of the seated 
Christ are opposed to Mask's' pinfuLly dispersed figure^ TTie poignance 
of die sufferers so deeply studied by Massys is more broadly handled 
by the Italian. The silhouette of landscap rcUingly integrated with 



F«;, 38 o*“M/\SSYS. The Depositios. JMiiseurtt, ilfjnrwp* 


the figures in k>ih paintings is characteristic of each^ For all of their 
differences it is apparent that both masters are approaching the sus- 
tajnc?d psychological and formal equilibrium that is called classic. 
sys with his heightened feeling for psychological phrasing goes Ln 
dramatic vigor beyond his Italian contemporaries and foreshadows the 
tumultuous art of Rubens and psychological penetration of Rembrandt 
in the 17th oent^^y^ But Massy's^ art is mticent even in the face of 
sensational ihemes lihe Salome's Dance and the Martyrdom of Su 
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John the Evangelist^ two snbjects treated in the wings df the altarpieoe 
tiled. His bees st>mchow stick in the meinory. haunting and deeply 
human. Massys and Bosch together dominated artistic Flanders before 
that country was engulfed by the flood of Italian imitaiors* The author¬ 
ity and the vitality of tlic Middle Ages drew to a close in all artisdc 
spheres. A new age called for a more cosmopolitan, more sj-stematic 
art language. From Italy came the impulse to new forms in music, 
literature and ihc plastic aits. Engish ’poetry -—Wyair and Surrey—^the 
great age of drama in Elizabeth s lime, came to fruition throoigh Italian 



Fig^ 381-—JEAN FOLIQUE E". Luaiums VH. Lohitc^ Pem, 


influences. In painting, northern Gothic and classic Italian were not to 
become reconeik’d in a day and the period of reconciliation was often 
painfully affecled and barren, but in the end Flemish art cmereed 
reviviKed with Rubens in the i^ih ceniun% who w^as to make Flanders 
one of the most inBucnual European an ceniers in that fertile age. 

French art in the 15th century is so closely related to Flemish as 
to be at times almost indistinguishable from it. Jean Fouquet (^ca^ 
1482), one of the many gifted Frenchmen of this period, was a prolific 
illuminator of many scripts in the FrancoFJemish tradition, and as a 
portraitist he was even more celcbraied. The international trend of his 
style foreshadowed the interaction between north Europe and Italy 
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which became the: rule in the 161I1 centuw. Mom sober and abstract 
chan the Flemings. Fouiiiict rcnctily absorbed the Italian inHuence^ 
toward fi:>rm;>.lizaEion and the subordination dF deiaiU to large effects. 
The pinched and meager face of CJwles 38 Oi finely mod¬ 

eled, emerges from the flat schematic drapery' of the curtain and cos^ 
tume in an unforgettable pal tern- He is Charles Le yicjrmieiJK+ the 
unhappy weahitng whom Joiin of Arc made King of France. 

The greatest single monument in French painting of the later 15th 



Fjo. 3B1* —Tim Av|c^’ON PmTA. Lout.Te> Farii, 


century is undoubtedly the Avignon Piefa CFig- painted by an 

anonymous master or masters about The oftcn-nrpcaied theme of 
the V^irgin mourning her dead Son is here treated with sublime pathos, 
The large figures and monumental effect of their arrangement indicate 
the influence of the formal and abstract contemporiiy Italian style. 'Hie 
main figures are izharaelerized by a noble and ascetic TCStmint m their 
mule expressions of grief, Tlic vexy human donor who kneels at the 
left partfcipaies only in so far as he shares the grief of the sacred 
persons imaginatively in his dei'otioii. That a lavTnan should be repre¬ 
sented so realisljcally and given great prominence in a sacred pictum 
signifies the growing importance of the individual m the social and re¬ 
ligious thought of the times; in late Gothic sculpture (cf. Figs* 306^ 
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307) ilicjc k found the sainq combinalion nF realkm e?cqul^^^tdy 
blended with religious sontiment, 'fho ^lagc of ihe picture is set in a 
barren landscape, brown and austerCp illiiminaied only by the burnished 
gold background against which luom the towers oF Jerusalem4 The use 
of this gold background (for it can scafccly he called a sky) ai a time 
long after ii had been displaced in other styles by realistic landscape is 
significant of the w>phisiit:aicd and eclectic character of the painter, 
wno used cverj^ device he knew’ to express a nnxxl of diTp spirituality. 
!i 15 thus a product of the various artistic influences current in ijth 
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century Frant'e, and though styliiitieally a lour de force it is withal a 
creation of transcendent beauty. 

In Germany^ in the 15th century, the Ckithic inannier continued at 
first without mc»difixation by the natumlistic and classic ideas sweeping 
across Europe* Stephan Lachncf (d. 1451) in the Aihf&iion of the 
Magi (Fig. 383) shows no effect of the vigorous Flemish art with 
which he must have been acquainted. I^ochner femoves fn™ his sub¬ 
ject any cxmcrctc refereno; to specific place and sets it in an imaginjidve 
realm of pure meditation* With sweetness and abtiiorption his hladonna 
and Magi dwell apart from the intense psychological dram$i^ of Rogier 
van dcr vVeyden and beyond the passionate world of love and anguish 
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of the Avignon Pietii. The m};^iicjl experience of the individual spe^iks 
as it does so frequently in (.iemiiin aru In Ltx:hnLT the mystical vision 
docs not obtain a consummate expression but lingers tn an engaging 
border land between myth and fuiry tale, Ollier Germans of this age 
arc bolder and more forth right in exploration of the physical—men 
like Moserp Pacher and Witz—and they, rather than Lochnerj point 
the way to the emergence of a great seflool of art in Germany in the 
i6th century i the development of the graphic a ns overshadows pin ting 
in Germany and one must look there for the main current Jeadinr* tp 
DCircr, 

While the spiritual leadership of the Church was l>eginning to 
decline in the nonhem oaunlrJes of France^ the Netherlands and Ger¬ 
many, there was at the same time a [xditical chaos marked hy the dis- 
astrems I lundrcd Years' War in France, the conquest of the Nether¬ 
lands by Spiup and the division of Ck;rmany into its many feudal 
states. The iransition from feudalism to nationalism \vus- eharacierized 
by bloody wars and unbclicvahie violence (hat laid waste whole king¬ 
doms* 'rhe wonder is that, with comparaiive little stahtlity of cultural 
iraditionp ait floufished at alL When it titles appar ii is confined to 
local schools, M^metim^ Idgldy ahstmet in llic German ^ichcwls. and 
again surprisingly naturalistic as for instance in Flanders. The provin¬ 
cial Isolation nf schools was somewhat relieved by tlic spmidic mnye- 
ment of painters to and from Italy. With the unification of France and 
her subs^uent invasions of Italj, the international trend became in¬ 
creasingly greater until, in the early ifith century, Francis 1 of 
France, a great patron of the arts, calkd lo Ftmtainehleau a gmuji of 
Italian pinters, decorators and eraft^men who formcxl a scliool of art 
that w' 3 s A ptent factor in unifying the Europan triiditlon. The nature 
of ihai fusion will be considered in the discussion of Renaissance arL 

Br Late MeuiaiiVau PaijNtinCp in Italv 

South of the Alps in Italy, the late Middle Ages witnessed a fiowrr- 
ing of painting cumpanditc to that found in tlsc Franco-Flcmtsh area. 
1 he northern countries had during the I2th nnd i^ih centuries pro 
duecd a striking synthesis of mediaeval thought, of which the Gothic 
catluxlral is tlic most monumental and cLmipfelicnsivc statement in art, 
Italy w'itneKcd no comprahlc dramatic climax. She aUvays 1 iK>ked 
upn the Gothic forms with suspicion anti indeed, invcnied the name 
Godiic in the j6i1i century to suggest ivhat vv3,s. birbaric \^'hen she 
borrowed the forms of Gothic afchitccluitr, she used them gingerlv 
and vv^idlQtlt full understanding of their organic implications. 

Italy inherited an older intellectual tradition than her norilicm 
neighbors, a heritage that went clear hack inui the pgan world of 
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Grcrecx" and Rome, In licr own countryside tvere many fragments of 
Roman art^ temples, aquetlucis, srulpturcs. But For centuries [Kalian 
painters worked in a st)'le handed down from Et^zantium (Constanti- 
noplo). Old forms of Byzantine times^ frozen and apparently lifeless, 
had Ixon endlessly Copied p and a formal ism reminiscent of Egspt pre¬ 
vailed un[il the late 13th and early 14th centuries. At the turn of 
the centurj\ howevet^ there occurred a quickening in religious thought, 
in liieraiure and art, that culminated in what is knowm as the Renais¬ 
sance. In this late mediaeval stirring, the influence of the art of Graeco 
Roman antiquity was more stnmgly felt in Italy than in the north, 
Italian an, stimiilucd by classic models and by the vigorous Gothic 
sculptures and miniaturs, underwent a reviviBLation. 

The intcilcciual ferment throughout Europe of the t4th century 
is perhaps most clcx^uently expressed by the emergence of Chaucer in 
England and Petinrcli and B^Kcacdo in Italv'r 7 'hey wrote not in the 
international scholars' language, Latin, but in tbe vernacular^ English 
and Italian^ the languages of the pef>pkp were now adopted as the 
medium for robust, naturalistic narrative prose and J}Tic poetry. Some* 
thing like this recDgnition of the vitality of common speech will be 
seen to occur in painting. In ibc iqth century^ painting became hu¬ 
manistic. It became with Giotto an art for the people, rich in narra¬ 
tive and dramatic force, riie revival of art occurred chieflv in Siena and 
Florence, but though these cities were dose ncighb'jrs each had its own 
very peculiar character. Siena clung to the Middle Ages while Florence 
explored new- avenues of thought. 

1. VAliVTINC m SIENA 

From the 13th century through the i6th, the dei^etopment of Italian 
art centered in Siena, Florence and Venice. Siena was the most isobted 
and the ihoroughly mediaevah her art at the close of the 13th cen¬ 
tury and from the beginning of the t^th held dtisc 10 the Romanesque- 
Byzantine tradiHon of ahstracrion^ Avith just enough naturalism to be 
consisEcnt with the cfFective narration of Biblical tales and the expres¬ 
sion of delicaie sentinicnt. A city characKerized by mystic religious 
fervor and dedicated to the cult of the Virgin with its lofty sentiment, 
Siena Avas no pioneer In art or science; this f6le bebnged to her neighbor 
Florence. 

Duccio, active around 1300, felt no need to c?spand the boundaries 
of his art much tscyond the scope established by tradition. In 1311 he 
completed his masterpiece. The Madonna in Majesty, a large altar 
painting, Tlie V-^irgin sits holding the Child Jesus, Qanked by monoio- 
nous TOWS of nimbed angek and martvts. It is essentially Byzantine in 
vharacter^ there is no space represented and the figures have little hulk 
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The forms fill the surFacif to tlie point of crowding. It differ^ FnJm the 
older pictureSp howeverp in its breadtli and siveeiness. The Mother 
holding the Child (no longer represented as a Ikilc old tnan) is sober 
and gracious, unlike the harsh and dour Madonnas of the old paintings. 
Sweetness and humility arc the positive njualjties that make Duccio 
such an etfeelive inierpreier of the tdigious sentiment of Siena. On 
the reverse of this altarpiecc are forty small nanr^itive panels, scenes 
from the Bible and the early Christian legends. Abstract symbols are 
no longer sufTicient; in these pnels frcsh and sensitive tnierpirtations 



Fic. a04,— DLlCCtO. Christ iftf thk 
ITie Maciiti. Opera del Dw^mo, Siaiia. 


arc found in lively narrative. Tlie Christian epic not only must be 
recitedp it must be vivified with sympathetic images that appeal to the 
hearts of the beholders. One dF the Forty episodes, which were pfimted 
between 1310 and 1520, is Cfmst in the Garden of GctJisenr^irie (Fig. 
384) when Me asts that the cup may pass from Him. Gethsemand is 
a batten hillslope dotted with miniature trees. Christ addresses the 
saddened and attentive disciples tvho have accompnied 1 Jim; ihcnp 
while they rest, f Ic prays For the strength that the mortoxv will demand, 
stretching Forth His hand to receive a chalice, die s}inbol of His des¬ 
tiny, from an angel. The sky is still a Rat gold sutFace in the Bran tine 
manner, and the landscape is only sufficient to contain the fi-gures and 
give them a general location. The figures are highly generalized and 
yet characteristic in their attitudes^ Typical is the sharp gold band that 
forms the edges of Christ"s rol>e and makes a lively linear pattern serv' 
ing to set off the dominant person in the tableau. The detTimtive cab 
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ligraphy of garment folds and contours is characteristic of the Sien^ 
Style. 

Ducciu W 3 S the greatest master of itie scliooh hut he was followed 
by other superb artists: notabh the bobbers AmbrogSo and Pietro 
Lorenyetti. and Simone Martini. Pietro Lorenzetti, active 13x0-1348, 
suggests the diveisity of Sienese painEing and iEs problems. The trip- 
twb oF 1341 representing the Pirffr of ttw Virgin CFig, 385} indicates 
the current predilection for narrative. In a CfOthic house w^ith the front 
walls removed, he presents the domestic drama of the birth chamber 



Fic- 38^-' PlE rnO LOflENZElTl. Trin BmTir oh the V'^iiiuin. 
Opera de/ Slene. 


and the adjoining rtxam where Joachim eagerly awaits informadon. 
Here the artist is seeking an interi<ir space comnnensuratc with the 
figures, nds planning of pictorial space is the same problem the Flem¬ 
ish masters w-ere (□ face and one which was lo be a major considcradon 
of jKiinEers for centuries to come. The way the Sienese master meets the 
^blcm is indicative of the aesthedc approach of the whole school. 
The perspective construction of the rooms is only approximated. Our 
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oycs, accustomed lu lotcr naturalc^ampIcsH are consdous of nu~ 
merous discit:|.iandes like ihe liliing Uonrs and over-latge pro|>ortinns 
of the mother. A photograph suggesis nothing of the exquisite pt- 
lems of color that make this ivotk a supremely beautiful pin ting. To 
find a close pm I lei for the stimulating, self sustained drama of smaU 
patterns altcmadng with broad surfaces all enriched with interlocking 
colors of rare and unexpected relationships, one would have to look to 
the work of Picasso and Matisse in our time, and then it must be said 
that these masters have themselves to some degree derived much in 
their snvn art directly or indirectly from Siena. 

Because of the more ratdem naturalLstic development in the school 
of Florenc^T the steps taken by these masters of Siena are sametimes 
overlooked. One finds ihc Sienese replacmg the stem hlemtic an of 
Byzantine masters with one of sensuous charm and piccarial dmiiia. 
Their refinement in color, in sentiment, m sensitivity to compsirion 
reflects an aristocmtic culture for which Siena was celebrated. In her 
exquisite and passionate devoiion to the arts^ Siena marks the widening 
avenue through which the rest of Eump was soon to pss. The ele¬ 
ments of pathos, nanation and rich decoration found in her art reveal 
an acute awareness of nature ivhich is at the basis of modern an; but 
for a inofe comprehenrii e mtellcctual analysis of reali^- one must lcx>k 
elsewhere, notably to Florence, 

Outside of art other neiv voices arc heard in mediaeval Italy, voices 
that ate symptoms of a revivified life and that will have the most 
significant bearing upn the teiripr of the mr>dem world- In e small 
hill town near Siena, St. Fiuncis of Assisi in the early ijch century 
established his brotherhood to be organized later as the order of Fran¬ 
ciscan monks, This little monk preaching the brotherhood of man^ his 
sympathies embracing all nature, e^'Cn animalii, trees and flowers, su 
vitalized and dramatized the drj^ scholastic doctrines of the Chumh that 
he emlxHlies as no other man the tmly living thought and feeling of 
rhe late Middle Age&. Many sec in him the origins oF the Renaii^nce 
itself. St. Francis is the exemplar of passionate Christian love in prac¬ 
tice. Teaching a way of life ilirougn the denial of proptiy and an 
affirmation of the kinship of all earthly things, he asserted a pantheistic 
harmony of worldly and spiritual expricncc. Through a love which 
was focused on this world as St. Bernards love of Ctod was not, he 
denied the primitive Christian dualism which separates bodv from 
souk Hts love of birds and beasts, of men and firot was for him the unh 
fying and humanizing force in the vvorJd* The Ebought of St. Frands 
swayed the minds of the poet Dante and the painter GioEto, the two 
greatest artfsts of mediaEvai Italy* The Wtaliiy nf the experience he 
revealed compelled these masters Eo explore their own hearts and the 
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\vOflJ about them, ^nd in so doing to produce a world oF inages which 
wouJd be modcli^ for centuries lo cotue. 

IT. PrtirniNC IN J^LORENCE 

Siena, absorbed m bur exquisite dream, played □ relatively minor 
role in the devclopnient of the art that refleeted a transformed mediae¬ 
val culture. She undeirstCKd the sentimeni which moved St. Francis 
ro obedience, pvert)* and humiliiy\ bui the Florentine mind as cxem- 



Fio- 3B6.—CilOTl'O, Tmt- Madonna ano CrnLO ENTnaowED. 

U^=ir Florence, 

plified in Dante and Ciolto was the most efFeciivc vehicle of Fran' 
dscan inysticimi. Giotto, essentially worldly and intellectual in his 
outlook^ accepted the thought of St. Ftancis and tested its authenticity 
in a rational exposition of ordered and understood naturalism. 

When Giotto painted a great imag^e of the MfldoiiRii 

CFig. 386)* he did not show her amid an army of saints and maityrs 
m Duccto and other Sienese had done, as if to gi\'ie visual proof of hef 
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diiinity. Ratlit-rp he approachod tbe idea from d new diiectianj scisk- 
ing to dramadzfr the compassionate spirii of the to make her 

moral quaJitie^i felt and understood hy all who %1civea his picture^ and 
thereby to command their woi^hipp To evoke in men^s mlnr^ the reality 
of thciie qua1Jtie^^. it was necessaiy to create images which in them¬ 
selves were pt-rsuasively real Here^ thenn W'as the problem; to translate 
the abstract ideas of the Middle 
Ages into readily understandable 
images of people and situations. 

The great intellectual refinement 
to which scholasticism submitted 
the concepts of life had placed the 
essentials of Christian thought be¬ 
yond the grasp of the mass of hu¬ 
manity in the 13ih century. Formu¬ 
las, fixed codes and systems had 
been imposed upon the simple faith 
of the people and made them spir¬ 
itually destitute. Christian doctrine 
origin ally was largely a humanim- 
tion and dramatization of the ab^ 
stract ethical and metaphysical 
ideas of antiquing but now had 
come a time when Christianity 
itself must undergo the sime pme- 
css of revivificatkin. Simuhane- 
ously the process was occurring in 
the north and in Italy, in each 
case according to innate differences 
of remperament and cultural back¬ 
ground. 

Giotto mates his images of an¬ 
gels, Mother and Child palpable 
and real hy ^vorting out a scheme 
of light ftnd shadorv. He arranges 
the figures so (hat S|xace Is provided for each tangible form. The side? of 
tbe Ckithic thmne arc shown in foreshortening; heads of prophets are 
seen through the side frames. The slops lhai lead to ihe throne project 
illusionistically into space. In all these details, Giotto tiejxirts radically 
from the Byzantine tradition of his teachcTf Cimahue (**■ 12.40-1302.5, 
who, content w^ith the old forms, had represented the Virgin Eu- 
throjied CFtg. 387} as an object of adoration but without any attempt 
to interprcE what the Madonna means in icrms of human niercy% los'e 
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and H’C felt no need to citsitc drt illusion oir lo prove^ since 

the faith in hi?i svmbol was unquestioned. Gintln fek the jxnenlial 
emptiness of such symbfd minting—Linyone who has seen iho drear)’ 
ttionatony of the traditional paintings oi thiis period knows with what 
dry pJt tlicv were infected ^ CZimahue oould, however, in form his paint' 
ings with fervor and express in powerful linear patterns something of 
the passion that is felt in the Romanesque sculptures in the north, nO' 
lablv Ehe Prophet at Sou iliac (Fig- ^j')- But spatially Hat and 

static. Observe the ahsenoe of any life-giving gesture or exprKSion; the 
faces arc almost exactly alike; the angek stare out ftxedly at the be¬ 
holder. In Giotto's picture there is a wide variety nf tyix;s among the 
angels tn regard to gesture and feaiure (Fig- 3BB}. The congregation of 

angels direct their attention tnivard the 
Mother and Babe as though theVn like the 
spc-ctaiors, were devotees. This device serves 
to augment the illusion of spaciousness and 
to heighten vastly the dramatic effect- While 
the traditional By^^rantine iiiastcn> present us 
w'ith static univensal concepts, Giotto docs 
the opposite* I le defines ihc timCt the place 
and the circumstance, and thereby permits 
us to identifv ourscKes more completely with 
the figures he represenis. It is this feeling of 
&)Tn pathetic idenlific-atiori that gives such 
nvcTwhelming intensity to his painting of 
1^0^, in the Arena chapel at Padua, the 
(Fig. one of the most af¬ 
fecting images of love and dc^ath ever [laintedr 
The Forms move in a slow measured sym- 
phonv of grief; they arc home down hy the 
appalling spectacle of the dead Savior. Power¬ 
ful as is this sense of death, the tragic reverljeraLion of love among the 
mourners strikes a stronger note* Each res[KjnJs according 10 his naiure; 
the women with wailing and despatr, the older men wiib quiet resigna- 
ttnn. 'f be face of the Virgin (Fig. 390) is distort©d by excruciaUng 
anguish as she bends low over the si ill body of her 

The awful inlcnsily of the tragic drama results largely from the 
plan nf organization. The lower half of the space is pack^ with 
uros. yet thero is no crowding or incluskin of irrelevant detaili only 
the Kircst necessities oF the drama are showm. TIm: mourners Form two 
rectangular main groups which arc linked hy the figure of Christ and 
by the barren letlgc nf rock that slopes from the right. The besdy about 
which the figures are gathered forms a unit with the seated w^omett and 
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links the groups left and right. One inifihi well say that these group 
ings conform lo the emotional and psychological aiEiiudes of the peo¬ 
ple invoK^-d. They are units in a perfectly organised plan that gives 
optical clarity to the composition and articulation to the dramatic con¬ 
tent. Christ is not only the psyehok^gical motivation for the actionr 
drawing all eyes U) Himself, hut the plastic core of the formal organic- 
tbn as well. Even the landscape bends to this universal grief. It con^ 
sists of a narrow letlge of rock that terminates at the head of Christ 



Fin. 389.—GIOTTO^ The Lamentatios. Arejitr Chapel, 


and ser\T*s Eo unity the roiup and direct atrentbri to Him. Through 
the large design with which the action is looic^illy and dramaticalJy 
articulated, the story attains an expression of the deepest tragic pathos 
betitring the language of the Scriptutes, Tliese bulky fi:^res, these ges¬ 
tures and movements, have meaning only in so far as they are con¬ 
sciously organized and directed toward a definite end. The Cothic 
^inters in the north became far greater masters of nature than CioEto, 
but they lacked lii^i sense of the underlying rhythm of the emotions 
and his sense for the unity of the theme as a whole- We miss in them 
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the human ujulerstanding that gives his figures intrinsic mther than 

which St, Fmncis made upon his ivotld is reflect^ 
in Gioiios frequent painting of the St, Francis theme, I le or 
porttav tlio Utile monk preaching to the birds ur receiving m h.s own 
Tands^and side the teounds suffered by Christ. One ul the greatest of 
these paintings is a fresco nf ak-ut 1320 depicting the Dei.iJ of 
FrandrCFift 39O, Nvhieh rivals the earlier Umentation tn dramaLC 
intensity Hlic stage is more ample, the design more structuraity law- 



Fic *06—GIOTTO. The Viacbt akd the Dead Chbist. Deiail ef 

Fig. 389. 

ful and imposing. Tlie architectural setting lends itself to a sevmr and 
more powerful schematic arrangement, with the two sid« mark^ by 
small gables vvhicli civffume the solemn groups. The ovc by which^e 
saint lived now seems to itervade his brothers whom he is leaving. 1 n 
prevalent mood of rcsirained grief is interrupted and at the ^mc ti^ 
intensified bv a single gesture nf the mnpk beside the head of the saint, 
who alone sks the vision of his masters soul being borne to heaven, 
It is impossible to conceive of a more perfect realization nt the theme. 

To an eve actustomeil to the infinite variety in Form and space pt- 
terns and to ihe involved culorism of modern art. Giotto's ftescews may 
appear rigid and flat. Hut more likely die impression will be of fresh- 
ncffi and unaffected directness of intention. Mis economy of means is 
the despair of any would-be emulator. The disarming simplicity with 
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wtich ho sets fufih dn involved narrd[i\e m.irks him as one of the few 
great masters of draniatic an. His position in the hisiorj^ of pietom] 
design h eloquenily revealed when his painting of the Rahing Qf Laz¬ 
arus CFig. 39^^ *n the A tend Chapel at Padua is compared w^iih a 
miniature in ihc Gospels of Otto 111 of about the year looo (Fig- 3^)- 
Tl^c latterp pabted by an anonymous master befeire the age of natural¬ 
ism, presents su^estive sjTuboIs of the narmiton. His inteqirctadon 
of the legend places ihe emphasis upon the supernatural pt)wer of 
Christ, who as if hy magic stuns all ti-ho witnciiS his feat. As though 



Fic. 3$i.—GIOTTO, The Di-ath op St. Francis. 
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to verify the auEheniiciiy of ihc magical act a spetaior obirusivcly 
holds his iiitbc against the stench of the ixirpse. 

To Giotto the miiack is nothing so simple and childish. His Christ is 
no performer of amazing feats but a teacher of the way of life. By a 
grave and authoritative gesture the Lord suinmuns Lazarus back to 
life as He summons the world ro a ivay t>f life throush Jove. The folk 
myth so frequently misinterpreted has here passed through the mind 
of a great seer to return fresh and revitalized, rational and human. In 
the reshaping of elementid myths, in dealing with experience at its 
ethical core, Ciouo occupies a lofty place in art along with Goethe^ 
Michelangelo and the Greek tragedians. Fthical laws must be consistent 
with naturjL law and so Giotto, following the classic humanists, shapes 
an art that is earthy and fatniiiar. Witchcraft and primiiivc obscur¬ 
antism are banished from his thoughi, to be rcDlaecd hy die light of 
reason and fatiK. 
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Tliough then; is ta be Found iii lialy tki ttsaster of Cioiio’s stdmro in 
the bter i^ih century, he not utand ds an isobted pioneer in 
thought. Ilie age witnes^^d purollel iind comparable det'eSop^nenl^ in 
philosophy^ educaticjn, science and art. It is the [seri^xJ svhen Chaucer^ 
Petrarch and Boccaccio appear as founders of a popular literature in 
English and Italian—in the cotninon language of the people, Tliey 
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freed language from pn^vincialisin and ohscuraritism much as Giotto 
freed painting from formal cloistered and esoteric restrictions. 

While I he strearn of Italian art ilmved through the firm channeU of 
humanism, it was augmented by Hooils of Ckrthie thought to make the 
full tide of the Renaissance^ llie lu^mn of the north with ludy is as 
difficult to graph as the iningling of the svatc^ of tiv<j ainverging 
streams. The Italian sense for form and harmony and ihc Northcmeis' 
sense of space and variety in nature reinforce each oilier. As Europe 
became mipre culturally tnicgnUed these two sets E>f ideals merged to 
find tlirir highest c.xprcssiun in Rrmbrandti who tvtll appear three hun¬ 
dred ycfars bicr. 
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A. Tni; Eap.lv llErvAJs&AHc^, nm ijm CjaL.vTup.y 
TO Lh\DERSTAND TiiE LUKUmAST flOWEHtNG OF ART 

which occumzd in ihc t jlh and t6th ccnturie^t the pcritxl known m 
tile Renai^ancc. une inu^t carcfiilly gauge ihe force of Giottos worJc. 
I le effccteii a revolution in the nuKles of artistic thought that was 
to infiuencc every miijor work of art for hundreds of years.^ fur the sober 
naturalism of his great murals stimubted the imagination of all who 
saw them. But the sweet eolor^ the Oat schematic decoratiofi of tlw 
older rnediacinl art were not destined to disappear at once. Indeedn 
some of the mosi splendid [lainiings ftjr over a cemuf)' after Giotto 
were created in the old manner. The immediate effects of this Floren- 
[ine masK-r were not m^'clutionaiy. For almost □ century there wus in 
Florence no painting comprabic to hts. His pupils and disciples re¬ 
lated again and again the new words and phrases lie had given theiHi 
emhmidering his incTnes with small In realism and prilously 

complicating his space ptterns, NiJ one scernt-d able to use the new- 
insirument of expression that Giotto had forged except to make hollow* 
and novel narratives which at best were ingenious and charming. On 
the master's death his assistant Taddeo Gaddi Cca* 1500-1^66} in¬ 
dustriously burrow’td eiciyihing of Cioitn that was lively and pic- 
turesrjue and little that was central tn the main thoughtp ] )is Pre^nta- 
tioH rij iltc fViiiph: (Fig. 593) is as prolix, trivial and confusing as 
Giottos version of the ssime subject is condensed, pinted and 4wbcr. 
Gaddi's bewilderment in attempting in create a complex spee patiem 
is revealing in the light of the master)' attained in subset]uent times 
(Fig. 415). 

Nevertheless, the bold innovations in Giotto^s work set a pticm 
for the centuries to come. Once and for all he broke the anonymous 
uniformity marking the work of artists in the Middle /\ges and pved 
the way for the modem priod of the Renaissance in which his in- 
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dividuaiisin Iwcame a comuionplacv. W'iih the opening of the ijA 
centun- there began a succession of masters who interpreted the world 
in eonctcie and individual terms. It is still to noted, however, ^at 
in creating an art that was universally intelligible, one couched in 
the sensate realities (if color and shape, the masters of the modem epoch 
were but continuing the impulses evident in everv phase of life 
ready active in the jatc Middle Ages. In the magniheent Gothic sculp 



Fic, 393.— TADDEO OADDI. 1 nt PKtsesrATios ot Makv. 
Biiropieeiii Chapel. Sfmm Cftwe, Fiort-Fite. 


tures of the tjth and 14th centuries in the north one mav read the 
signs of the times, for here as nowhere else is evidence of the path 
which was followed by the artists of the subscciuent era. 

As the authority of the Church declined, men as individuals eagerly 
accepted the task* of interpreting the world according to their oivn 
light. We must now speak of artists who are strongly marked by their 
peculiar idiom or style, men who CDnsciously or unconsciously strive 
for originality and fresh inteipretalion of old familiar themes and de¬ 
velop new' ones. Tlie portrait, for example, becomes fashionable and 
even an oljsession as men become more conscious of themselves as dis¬ 
tinguishable islands of their culture. Many other stcular subjects also 
begin to ap|tcaT. side by side w'ith traditional religious motives. 
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The lirsi and ome of the greatesr piftiers iif Kennissance Italy 
is Masaccio (i 401-142S). Lite Giotto he was one of the Floren¬ 
tines who made that city celebrated as the I'ountamhead of European 
ait. His painting may be seen in 
the Brancacci Chapel in the 
Church of the Carmine in Plor’ 
ence where he dccomtcd the w'alls 
in fresco. At first glance these 
pamtings are modest in appear- 
ancep and c\X‘n in iMasaocio^s own 
time there were Few' w'ho folly 
understood the force of these som- 
ber murals. Giotto had aJl hut 
been forgotten as masters like 
Masdlino C was 

Masaccio's teacher^ and Gentile 
da Fabriano (Fig- 

40^5 contentexJ thcmselv^es with 
the refinements of Gothic idiomsH 
Only after more than two further 
generations of j^th century paint¬ 
ers had passed wtis the full force 
of Masaccios prigiiiaUiy realized^ 

In the £icpidsiort frmti Birrerdisr* 

CP’S' 394^ ^be new spirit in paint¬ 
ing is abundantly e^-ldcnt in the 
spontaneous action^ the feeling for 
actuality and. above all the dra¬ 
matic movement. Adam and Eve, 
thrust from Paradise hv the angel 
with 3 Qamiug swori, are two 
eommon people with the emotions 
common to humanity. Ttie tearful 
lamentation of Eve and /Warns 
withering shame are Integral pens 
of the design of their bodieSp wmich 
move rhythmically through w'elli- 
defined space. To understand the 
harmonious organization of this 


w 
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Fic- 394.^—MASACCIO. Thb Ex- 

FULSIOX FROM PARADISfl. 

Bmiicacei CKiifipei, Church of tite 
Fibrefiee. 


painting, lis broad handling in 
chiarvsciiTOy one slinuld contrast It with lIic Adam and Eve bv Jan van 
Eyck of Flanders (Fig^ 375) |jamted about the same time, T^he north¬ 
erner amazes us bv his o.vpiidi naturalismii he soems to thrust us 
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1 ‘jg, 395.— MASACCIO. Tiii: Thibutb Moukv, BrdWdMcci CL^ifc!, Church t)\ 
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into the very' rr>om whcie iivo stodgy Flemings have taken ofF their 
clothes in a bright light. The effect is startEing but little else. The 
Italian fnoisicr, on the other handf shapes his hgures in sueh. a man¬ 
ner that the dramatic meaning becomes apparent ^vithout ambi- 
^ity. He expresses the feeling for the episode without striking an 
ingenious jllusionisnii, JiaLian art is marked by a spcizial talent for 
systematic treatment uf the human hgure hv organizing it in broad and 
rhythmically dccordtive patterns, an inheriiaiicc from the ancient figure 
art of the Cracco-Roman tradition which a constant force in the 
evnfution of Italian painting and sculpture. This peculiar background 
gave these arts a special role to play in the age of the Renaissance. 

Masaccio demonstrates mEHt tx^mpellingly the new ouilook of his 
time in the Trail'llte Money (Flgi 395 chief fresco in the Rrancacci 
Chapel and the masters gieait^sc single ivork. A Roin;m m.x gatherer 
in a short tunic thrusts fiui his hand^ demanding trihute for Qaes^r- 
Tlic poor disciples turn in their dilemma to Christ, who directs Peter 
to go 10 the rivers edge. At the c.'tiTcme left Peier finds the money in 
the mouth of a Gsh^ and at the right he gravely tenders it to the mb 
lectt)r. One marvels at the simple eajiie U'ith which the complex action 
is narrated. [ii contrast with Gioiir/s art* that of Masaccio reveals a 
new’ fmedom. His men seem lo stand upon their <j\vn feet, to move 
about freeJy of their own %'olition. With Giotto it ap|^ars that men 
are arranged and placed, acting less in accotd with their impulses than 
in response to some external compulsion. TcchniLallyn punting hv 
1428 Jiad advanced hr along the paih 10 a lationallv underst^XKl 
naturalism. For the first time the action takes place in a deep land¬ 
scape. TTie figures, hills, trees, architecture are kuhed in ainuKphere* 
Aerwi perspcaive (the effect of atmosphere in blurring ^listant ohiccis) 
IS now understood as wdl as [iMear pmpecrive, the conducting of the 
eye into spec through converging lines as showm here in the fore^ 
shortening of the architecture. In such ways Masaccio creates the 
effect of spec and bulk, and thmugh the "rounding of figures by 
alternating areas of light and shadow^ forms are blended Uiguther so 
that they rev^cal structure and mass. TIte disciples radiate in a circle 
t^boui Christ to produce an ample space pancm. Yet %viih all of these 
innovations^ the artist retains Giotto^s monumental effects, his gravity 
and his coherence. All of the great Florentine artists—LeonatdOj 
Mivhelangcki and Raphael—were to go for instruction 10 this little 
chapd lit learn from Masaccio hoiv to gain gravisy and simplicity for 
theif tmm pintings and sculptures. 

If Giotio is called the father of modern pain ting* then it may he said 
that the seed of his genius came tn a rich hancsi in Masaccio and 
ethers who followed in the 15th ctmtun—masters like him in having 
a rare sense for fixing the ever-huid surface of nature. By simplificarioni 
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corKlcnsiition ahd conrdinaTion their Ggyifes u'eic dfiivvn in. unforgettable 
paEtcm-s of Kne i^mpltiutle and force- ^mc of these masters are UcxielJo, 
Ca&tagno, Piero della Francesca^ Perugmo and Mantegna. Because of 
die clean force and simple grandeur of ihcii work they mny be called 
Monumentalists. \\^hile they were all students of the neis^ rcalistrip they 
were even more significant in being bold and original thinkers in the 
sphere of pictorial design. Their aim was not so much novelty or even 
accuracy as k \vas the lifcr-giving disposition of mass, Line and color, 
Casiagno (1^1^1457) bears die imprint of iwo of die gicaicsi minds 



Fic, —CASTAGNQ. The Crucifixion, Ufjici, Fbrepice, 


of the century, fie shares the austere iem[>er of Masaixio and the 
searching scientific curiosity of the sculptor Donatello (ef. Figs. 315- 
516). His Crucifixion (Fig. 3^6) shows him lacking the nattve u^ 
sdnets of Masaccio for composition and the handling of light, but his 
very harshness becomes a virtue when, vvith pcasant-likc directness^ he 
shapes the statuesque pillars of saints beneath the awful reality of the 
slain Christ. Qistagno's Last Supper is one of the most pwerful treat¬ 
ments of the theme ever painted before Leonardo's. In his concentra¬ 
tion upon the somber intensity conveyed bv the human figure he 
is of all the i^arly Renaissance masters most like Michelangelo, 

To render figures weighterl and massive and deep-cut in space is a 
passion writh the monumentalists, tn contrast to this tradition another 
scarcely less-gifted group was more inpratiaiing in the decorative treat¬ 
ment of color and linear design. Chief among them is Domenico 
Veneziano ca. 14^8 1461)* whe^ Mailonm (Fig. J97). from 
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the ficrensen callcctiun, i$ one of the leveliesi cication$ of the century^ 
Baldovinctii 0-4^5'*4995 Mcloz^o ds Forli Ct 4 l^'i 494 } while 
miner masters are men whose works are justly celebraiod for their 
indescribable charm. Although these men played a lesser rAlc in the 
evolution of pictorial vision, they are of chief interest to the student 
of art for the exquisite sense for color, die fltnv of line, the ttirmrce of 
human feeling. Domenico Vcncziano gave currency to an extiaordi* 
narily sensitive type of portrait and to the panoramic landscape ng^d 
as background for figures. 



Fio. 397.—IXJMENICX) VENEZIANO. Madonna ANr» Cutt,D. DetaU. 

Berftuoii CoU., SL'iiigrTiZFiPr 

In Piero della Francesca (eo- b found the painter tvith 

a more natural gift for art than any man in the ccntuiy. His knowl¬ 
edge is profound and his taste unfaltering. The frescoes which he 
painted in die church of San Francesco in Arezzo arc in their cool 
resen'e and sustained energy among the finest in the world. Portraits, 
limdscapes, battle scenes and Biblical subjects are handled with de¬ 
liberation and the rarest feeling for cool articulate design. His pictures 
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rtrvcoJ ii world in vi'hlth action Sjccrns suspended in contemplation* 
Of eontcmponiry painters Picasso, who has fell his strength, is most 
like him. lilach is a imiurnl pinter in the sense chat whatever he 
touches has some tleHberate and arresting character. 

The mrefied sphere of Pieros work is seen in T/it; Re^irnrecnoii 
(Fig. 39S). The risen Christ stainls bolt upright in the watery light 
of early daun, the ssark energy of the figure drama lically set forth 



Fic. 398.— PIERO DEIJ^V EK.4i\CESCA. The REsuHivEcnoN% 
PdknM Copiiriiripiule. Horgo Snn Sepvkm. 

by the weak light Lind the contrasting languor of slumbering guards. 
Mystery and passion illumine the face that seems to search a world be¬ 
yond any known by man. Only in the rarest moments have artists so 
completely exprcsst'tl die union of the physical and the spirituaL Piero 
vvas perhaps the most learned and articulate painter of his day» I ie w-as 
a searcher into the theories of space forms, an author of mathematical 
treatises on [wrsjKtriive. In tlic Dream of Constantine at .Xterzo he 
poJtniys a night scene which fot its mastery of mood and illumination 
can hardly l>e surpassed. In all of Italian painting there is no master 
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whose work is so restrsiriLiJ, so delibersTo ^nd discriminaiing. And 
there is none so Tcwarding of sludv- tie never makes dangeious con¬ 
cessions to tho developing tasie for lively illu^itratiun and picturesque 
fragments that h seen in the ivork of men like Ghirlandaio or 
who made their art catchalls for ran¬ 
dom sentiments and gTaphic mtino- 
landa, Piero ennobled and clanfied 
his art, lifting It to sublime levels of 
thought and passion^ 

Though Florence with her ex¬ 
panding industries and her world 
commerce was the brilUant caphal of 
Italian culture, some of the foremost 
artists of the time were active outside 
her domain. Piero delta Francesca, an 
Umbrian, was one and Mantegna 
t anotherH Padua, the city 
where Mantegna obtained his train- 
ing in art, is an ancient university 
toivn near Venice. Tlicre Giotto had 
gone to cfecotate the Arena Cl^apel 
Ccf. Figs. ^89, 39^)^ and Donatello 
the sculptor had worked there for 
years (cf. Fig. 316}* To a marked de¬ 
gree, Mantegna shared the enthusi¬ 
asm of his time forcJassJral art, [n his 
early works especially he dwells upon 
ancient themes, classical archiicctural 
mins. statiiest|ue Rgures. He was ob¬ 
sessed by precise definition of forms 
and iniroduced marv'clously crisp in¬ 
tricate details. The tiniest shrub or 
figure in a deep bnclscaj^ is de¬ 
fined as though he feared to obscure 
the least panicle of essential simcture. An altar palming of 1464, 
The Circiiracisaon (Fig, 399) is alive xvith rich detail in she arefu- 
teciural backgit>und—veins of marble, sculptured relief, panels and 
scrolls. Tlie figures are sharply drawn as to accessories of costume, y^et 
the details arc rigorously subordinatcti in the stable composition so 
that no confusion or over-richness results. The stor\' or drama is indeed 
directed and artlcubtcd by the architectural selling. Few masters sur¬ 
pass him in the portrayal of character. Especially we notice the rare 
and ext|iiisite tact In his understanding of children. 



Fio. 399 —^tANTEGNA. Tira 

Crncti.%tcr 5 iDN. Ufhzi, Phrence. 
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iMantegnas great learning enabled him la satisfy his impulse to 
experimentation. The b>ldness whkh marks his work from the be¬ 
ginning may be seen in the striking frog's^ye perspective of his mumls 
in Padua, and later, in 1474. he was to create the novel deooraiions 
for the bridal chamber in the Gonsuiga Palace at Mantua (Fig- 400) in 
which the wonderfully foreshortened dome painted on the ceiling 



Fic. 400.—^lANTEGNA, Ceiling Decoeaudn. 

Bridd die CottZiigi* 

antidpates the work of Correggio and the baro<]ue masters of the tyth 
centUF)'. TTiis ceiling and the great Lamentation rn which the body 
of the dead Christ is drawn in radical foreshortening only sug* 
gest the range and depth of the mans genius. There is, with the ex¬ 
ception of Piero della Francesca, scaredy a more penetrating intellect 
or surer hand in the 15th century. ITis landsicapes^ religinys themes, 
portiaiis and decorations arc works of cons^ummatc craft and imagina- 
tton. I ie was one of the iinst and the greatest of Italian engravers, his 
prints circulating frcelv in Italy; even the great Diircr in Germany used 
them to inform himseif of Italian art. The force of his work was such 
that he transformed the art of northern Italy from a school of local 
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importance to unc- of ivorld-vvidci fiimi!. In hts fnaniagc to the daugh¬ 
ter of the old VencEian painter^ Jacopci Bellini, he became the brother- 
in-law^ histrucior ajid friend of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, and. con¬ 
tributed significantly dirough them to the development of the Venetian 
school. 

If the profound intellect and probing experimentation of Mantegna 
suggest the emergence of Leonardo da V^inei then it may be said tliat 



Fig. ^3 i-^PEftLlGINO. Piet A- Phtip Florence- 


Perugino 1450-1^2^) antidpted the art of Raphael upon which, 
as teacher of the younger man, Ms influence was direct and enduring. 
In his Pieie of 14^5 CFig, 401) may be seen the qualities which chaf- 
acterize his murals and altar pictures. Taking his cue from Giotto whose 
arrangement he adopts (cf. Fig. 3.89), he goes further in expanding 
his pictorial setting to jnclnde tbe s^veeping Llmhrian hills. The mood 
of the landscape Iwomcs an inseparable pan of the brooding drama of 
Contemplation and tendemessn The inelination of a head, the outline of 
a figure, conform to the slope oi a hillside. Each figure is so placed in 
relation to the group that we witness a world in which all is Lawful and 
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harmonious* With etonoiny and severity he scrips his cooiposicions of 
all the jiiipi.'dinienta of unessential detail. Like an architect he simpli¬ 
fies lines, combines masses, the better 10 balance and hannonLte them 
with others. His nativ'c Umbrian landscape is Transformed into sjmi- 
bols akin to the form lanj'uage of architetture and musie. It is no 



Fic. 402-'— GENTILE DA FABRIANO. Tub Adoration of the Majc^- 

HcrcHtx. 


accident that Raphael m the next generation found in him his most 
abiding single guide. In such waj-s %vas the path to the harmonious 
forms of the High Renaissance prepared. 

It would be a misuikc to suppose that the ijih centuiy as a 
whole folltnml closely the patlem set by the monumentalists. Mediae¬ 
val attitudes of thought and exp reason still persisted ^ and many 
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painters were almost untouched hy the imposing spthesU erected 
by Masaedo and other maniiiticntdilis'ts. CcnEilc da Fabriano Cca« 1370- 
1427)1 for example, seems to belone to another world—to the age 
I hat produced the exquisite book illuminations of the north, flis 
Adornn’ow of the Alagt (Fig^ 402) of 14^3 shows hmv prof^mndly his 
imagination had been fired by ihe Gi>ihic artists and at the same time 
ennobled bs^ Sienese pjeiy- The Gothic frame of delicate can ing en¬ 
closes a panel crmvded with kings, pilgrims, servants, birds and dogs, 
and the whole retinue of the Wise Men. A thousand small details 
claim attention. Tucked into a corner, the Virgin unobtrusively re¬ 
ceives the homage of the magnificently arrayetl kings. ! leedlcss of any 



Fio. 405.— b'RA j\KGEL[CO^ Tlt£ Lamilktation. Sbh AfirreOj FlvretiM. 


need for logical spacing and rational motivation for the action, the 
painter tumbles a ivealth of detail before our eyes, and endeavors to 
make evident the splendor of the homage that the Christ Child com¬ 
mands. h is like an enilless mediaeval romance in w'hich an inexhausti¬ 
ble enumemtion of episodes takes the place of a carefullv constructed 
plot. Gothic painting has its parallel in mediaeval romances and in 
Gothic architecture of the flamboyant period. The more modem 
painting of Masaccio Jinds its equivalent in the sculpture of Donatello 
and in the architecture of Pruncllescu. 

Of all the mediaevalists surviving in t^ih-ccntury Italy, none was 
so gentle and spiritual as Fra Angelictp Ci3&7 i45>X nor was any 
so able to ex|wund his religious mpticism on panel or wall. More 
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modern ihan (pentjle d^i Fahriano, this IX^miniean monk simpIiFics and 
clarifies hi^ tiesijjn. 1 lis LifippierirfTh'oii CFig- 403), which veas painted 
144a, Jdt-ks the lormal uniEy and [dasticity of piniings b^- 
Giotto or Penjgino. There is apparent no ueil-phnned system of figure 
grouping althnugli she extended wall of Jerusalem in ttie distance sets 
off the mourners in the foreground. The hushed mood of con tempi j- 
tion finds its counterpart in the landsca|*e stretching forth in the won^ 
derfully luminous green and gold of a late aFtemoon. 7^he saints 
absorbed in niediiaiiork seem filled with mpluru that suffuses the 
luminous landsciip-. Unlike the monurnenialists. Fra Angelico did 
not construct sturdy subHrantial figuresn The}' tend to datoess; their 
garmenLs are treated rhythmically in flou’ing lines that do not em¬ 
phasize the bodily strucEurc. At a time when haloes were falling into 
disuse. Fra Angelico fnxdy employs these gleaming si^rmboU and they 
properly belong to his reverent visions. In style and expression he is 
often \ery^ close to the early Sienese masters. 

For all his gentleness and swceincss, he is never soft or scntimentah 
His p^iintings are informed with passion and sttength. Perhaps he may 
be oan^fdered the last of the mediaevalists, but this view of him must 
be condiEioned by the fact that he was keenly aware of the reforming 
development in the arts, and a close student of the architect Michelozzo 
(cf. Fig. 117), whose Structures are refiected in his paintings for a 
period of ten years. In some of the frescoes in his owm monastery' of 
San Marco in Florence w here he decorated each cel! with a sacred 
picture, he show's himself a thorough master of monumental decoia- 
lion. /\nd in his last years at Rome he p^iinted episodes from the life 
of Sr. Stephen in the realistie mrpdern stjle. But these later frescoes 
are not his best work; his genius was for the more lyrical religious 
sentiment couched in spiritually abstract terms. 

The synthesis taking place in the early Renaissance was a very oom- 
ple.x process. The revolution in thought, based upon the rational 
interpretation of experience as opposed to the intuitional mvsticlsm 
of the .Middle AgeSi involved a whmiy new way^ of approaching realitVn 
It implies a sy'stematic investigation of the world as w'e know it through 
our senses, and a a}rrelation of sense impressions with the nrganized 
knowledge of science. The artist participated in this revolution. The 
mediaevalist might dispense whh any pmround analysis of the physical 
appearance of the external world, and. relying upon bright decorative 
cofors and a lively sense of design, express his feelings and convictions 
without recourse to analysts of the visible world. When Fra Angdico 
painEed the kneeling Virgin of the Annunciation, he felt obliged to 
paint only a credible ssmbol of the act of knee Jin g, whereas a more 
modem naturalistic master would ask hiitiself what exact physical 
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armngtiticnc of It-gs and torso was invol^^ed in thi; simple acE of bal¬ 
ancing tbcf btxJy U|X>n the knees, t he phj'sical phenomenon has its 
two coe,i£isicnt ancl inseparable aspects, the att and ihc will ITie 
artisi fails to express the reality of the experience unless he reveals 
this dual truth without ambiguity. This atiitUile is inaplidt in the 
natiinilism of the early Renaissance, 

The Renaissance study of naiLire was motiv4ied by a desire to 
understand and hence to" control it, and to shape life in accordance: 
with its laws. For the modem man this is the great meaning that 
naturalism holdSr For a thousiand years nature bad bc^en sulxirdinatcd 
to die view that truth had been revealed once and for a!! in the body 
of ecclesiastical literature. In the Renaissance, rnan woke from h(s 



Flu. 404.—UCCELLO. A Batti.e op CAVAinY. Uffzi, Fforepice. 


long dogimtic slumber to explore the phj-skal and psychological tertli- 
ties, to discover himself and to accept the pcrikius w^ay of a life based 
upn seIFknowledge and science. Wo speak of the Renai^nce as the 
mfdem world because we today are still inserprcling ihc world in 
terms first articulated in i5th-cenTurv lialv. 

The mastery^ of the phy-sical world in realisiic images was a long 
and difficult process, it was more lhan a process of learning 10 Jraii? 
and commse realistically^ Tlse images had to be resha|^ and re- 
organised in relation to the inner experience of the artist. To the 
creative artist there is no such thing as correcj drawings it is only cor¬ 
rect when ihc picture becomes the means of cxtemaKxing some real 
experience. That means of externaliring was made possible in the 
tjth century through c-omposition ba^d upon nature. From the 
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technical aspect^ much hjd to be teamed; how to render objects in 
motion, how to repiescnc distanee through proper diminution in per¬ 
spective, how' to create the illusion of depth on a flat surface through 
linrar and aerial pcrspctiive The interaction of atmosphere and local 
colors, the blending of colors in the light and air, were also problems 
E>f rhe first magnitude. Piero della Fmneesca svnJte several books on 
scientific perspective^ and Paolo Uccello spent his life investigating the 
m^r-tcrics nf perspective drawing. Polbiuolo was especially concerned 
with the amdering of the nude. Uccello C< 397 'M 7 s 3 h probing the 
abitract principles of perspcctivtTp undertook to represent the complex 
subjects presented by a series of liattlc pictuais. tn tlic B^^rr^e of Cavalry^ 
(Fig. 404} he tried to capture the spectacle of charging fighters 
in violent movement against a deep landscape- A few clashing riders 
siand OUT in the foreground on a stage made spacious by foreshortened 
pikes anti wcafwms piiiniing inward on the gmutid. The hedges of the 
fields converge in an apex at the top of the picture. It is a rich pageant 
of gcrgtxius knights and chargers, shining armor and weapons, but 
anyone can see that the artist has not been altogether successful in 
fusing the details in an integrated space design. WTiile the dogs and 
rabbits in the field* the oranges in the trees and the details of the trap 
pinj[>s are marvelously interesting, still they do not ctmiribute mate¬ 
rially to the ccniral klesi of the Ixuile as such. Uccello had never seen 
factual pictures of horses In nun ion or fallen upon the ground ^ his 
attempts to paint them realistically are fanciful and grotesque. Those 
lying in the foreground look like horses stuffed ivilh sawdust that 
have tip|Hfd over on his studio floor The one kicking his heels in the 
air is a figment of purest iniaginatiun^ for no horse ev^er loc>kcd like 
that. Bui despite these more or Ic^s mechanical shortctjmings and the 
diffuse ctr-imaiic treaimentn tSie conip^silion is a triumph of lively 
fancy and invention, and one of the finest dcctprations produced during 
the entire century. 

The uncovering of the external world went on apace in the sphere 
of scientific thei-krctical investigations. But another aspect of the process 
and one of ct|ual importance 15 that of taste and fecline. The rich 
industrial and cnmmcrcial life of Florence had bred a IctsuTe class 
worldly and keen for the simple deligh[s of charming faces and pictur¬ 
esque news. /\s the Florentine patrons of art hceame secure in their 
foiTumrs lliey wanted to enjoy the fruits of their toil. So the artist 
assumes a new nfle as he indulges that taste for tvorldly pleasure. 
Fra Filippo Lippi ([1406-1469^ lot^k considerable pleasure in viewing 
a handsome face. A pretty girt Avas something Intrinsically charming 
to cherish; she needn't suggest nect?ssarily the exalted loveliness of the 
Mother of Sorrows. It is true that conventions still restricted his ex- 
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prcsstPJi; tKat is to saj\ liliC othur primers he was eommissioiicd. to 
paint aliaqjicces and decorations apptPpiiate to their church set¬ 
tings. Bui tn these conventional pictures he gave free reign to his 
spontaneous wann feelings. Mis Afodorirra arid Child CF*g- 4^^$) of 
about 1440 in the UfTi^i Callery is not a Saint and the Holy Childi not 
even an abstract symlKil cjf matemity—none of these; merely a portrait 
group of a lovely girl, a robust bambino and a nigamurfm who pertly 



Fic. 405.— UPPJ. MawofiNft Ftor^r^ 

mas<jueradcs as an an^d. What xsc find there is not a rcligiout painting 
but a natumlistic and mundane [lortrait group. 

Such art reminds u$ that the Church itself was beginning to accept 
a more secular \ievv as well as ihai there w^s a growing society rich 
enough to hid against it for the talents of artists^ But more important 
still, it indicates the broad humanistie baM! upon vvhich the thinking of 
the century was developing. Tbe lively prosaic imagery of Filippo 
Lippi deeply colored the sm^ain of Italian painting, bfe is almost the 
first master to make his religious figures wholly rcaUsfic, presenting 
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Fju, 406. _A. POLLMUOLO, 'I'liN FitjjTJHc Nudes, fiosewwalii JeNkhinnim. 
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them in the current fai^hions of dre^ nnd coillurc. Qjmmnn they may 
be btiE never shsillmvly toncelved or carelessly draivn. The artist's 
wife is the model for his Madonna and their son is the Savior. The 
son, Filippino Lipni, lived 10 be a celebrated jjainter carrying on his 
father's work with an incma^ing amount i>F sentiment and over- 
embt'llishmcnt of detail and dramatic expression. Indeed the flood¬ 
gates of secular narration fly open after the middle of the ceniurv. 
The masters with a scionil6c interest continue studying the anatom)' 



Fiq. 407.—GOZZQld. TitE /ouRNEv oe the Maul Detail. 
Medici-Rlcatrdi Fahec^ fhrence. 


of nature, among them pAntonio Pollaiuolo ^ specialist 

in the dramaitc nude in action (Fig.. 406). Through sculpture Ccf. 
Fig, 310)j painting and engraving, he made his knowledge accessible 
to greater spirits than his own. 

The Ten JVtides, which dates from around 1470, is characicristic 
of the vein of much I5th<cntufy art* Half scientibc or didactic, and 
half artistic in conception, it shows Pollaiuolo^s interest in the syS' 
tematic investigation of anatomy and at the same lime his instinctive 
grasp of decorative design. These rather ovcr-devclopcd muscukr 6g- 
ures provided scores of later painters, notably Albrecht Diirer* widb 
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mated 111 for ^tudy ifi difficuU anaiomiral pn AkinSH tn'en though artists 
of the next, generation were able xo surpass them both scientifically 
and express!vcJj% 

But a goexJ deal of the ait at this time Is popular, descriptive and 
stipcrfitriah An elaborate parade is the theme of BeniKEzo Goz^oli 
Ci4iO'i497). a dne-tiine pupil of Fra Angelico, in pinting the Jmirney 
of the Mcigl (Fig^ 407) in fresco in the chapel of the Medici-fttccardi 
Palace in Florence (cf. Figs. ri6, 117). It is really a souvenir of a 



Fic. 408.—GFNI'ILE UELLLMI. ALihaulis of Tiifi Truk Cross. 

Venice. 


splendid procession in lF>nor of a visiting Oriental potentate the master 
had wimessed in his j'outh^ and the reUgioiis subject is only a pretext 
for celebrating the faces, the wealth and power of the ruling dynasty 
and the artist’s patmiii^—die Mcdtci ramily. Obviously this mood of 
die Avorldly new cal lure had lit lie in common with the soul-searching 
of the earlier masters. Content to redcct the knnwledge gained by 
more original mindst this art was cbanningly illustrative, decorative 
and popular. 

In Venice Carpaccio painted in this same s^ein the most delightfully 
convincing legends of long ago. But it is Gentile Bellini (i4^^t^o7} 
\vho outranks all Venetian painters in ihis group for knowledge of 
his craft. Beside the line firm structure of his pictures like the jVlirocie 
of the Tntc Cross CFig- 4^^ most others seem tentative and super¬ 
ficial. His knowledge of perspective makes him a master of the most 
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complex aichitcciunil arriingemehi:? and hk skiU in piiinting vivid 
put-ofnloor scenes that appear alxno^i to glow with sunlight puts 
him in the first rank of his age. Only his oistom of arranging prtraii 
heads in a rather mechanical manner gives his work a somewhat archaic 
cast- 

In Florendc the prolific muralEst Domenico Chirlandaio ((449-1497) 
lavished his vigorous talents on a series of religious pictures repre¬ 
senting osiensihly the episodes of the New Testament^ but in reality 



Fm, 409,—CJ URLANDAIO. riiK Last SupriiH. S&jt Fioreiictf, 


illustrating with gossipy elalarration the life and manners of hi^ own 
fifteenth-century Florence. In one. Mary and Hliifabeth are seen in 
the guise of two w^cll-known Fkireniint: ^vomenj they meet and em¬ 
brace in a familiar spot overlooking the Amo River with the Palazzo 
Vecchio ^cf, Fig+ m) ^nd churdi steeples in the background (hat 
Cfitn be seen in Rorence to this day. Wk familiarity with the lively 
Flemish realism of Hugo van def Goes' altarpiecc CFig- ^77) h^d given 
impetus to his natural prcdileciion for amious illusiration. The cur¬ 
rent flair hn enumenitton of casual detail may he seen in his 
Stipptrr (Fig. 409). 1 he theme dtses not inspire him to any unusual 
design; taking the tniditiuna! plan irf a table iviih the disciples 
and Christ on one side and Judas the betmycr IsoIatC'd on the oEner, 
he merely embroiders the composition with a wide variety of lealistie 
details. \Vlnle he has a good deal to say abouE the trivLilitkcs—tiie cat 
on the flcKir, vases of flowers on the Avalk the garden outside the 
monastery' with birds sweeping through the air—the treatment of 
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the itorj- is rather dull ynd pedestrian. The disciples sit glnoinily like 
guests at a boring tanqaeii apparently iinau-niv uf the fateful words 
of the Siieior. 

Where Ghirlanddio is phlegmatic^ deliberative iind a little dull, 
Luca Signorelli (1441-1525) is the very opposite. Not content with the 
superlicial nppearance ^ things, he set himself the task of investi- 



—SIGNOtkElXl. TohMENts of tiif Damneo. 
Gmficdr&l, Orvieto. 


gating their underlying nhystcdl construcHon the better to fepresent 
all their qualities of bulk and texture, iiss special concern was the 
nude. Through secret and patieni di^^'tk^n of cadavers, he stutiicd 
the structure of the skeleton, the muscles intcraaing with it through 
tendons and ligaments; for he knew that only through accurate knowl¬ 
edge could he acquire the skill to render the organic movement of 
the body convincingly, M no painter before him he correlated cmoiion 
with phv'sical action, a cnmmtinplace to us but novel in the Renais¬ 
sance. The bfcadUj of his vision and the lire with which he informs it 
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appears in the Tffl-niewis of the Damned (Fig. 410)+ where the writhing 
of men suffering intense ugony is fi*alistically prtmycil. Compared with 
this caldron oF tormenu the images of Hell propounded in the Middle 
Ages seem unreal and faitiasdc. Whether his theme is 11 Madonna and 
Child or a study of an athk-iic nude CFig^ 41 0 he measures the psy- 
chologiea] in lerms of its phy'skul miinifestation^ The compress^ 
joints, the swelling line of muscle, tlie high lights of the skin—all 
these are obsened and recortltd with a pciwerful hand and resolute 
mind. The result of his analysis is reflected in a tcndencj^ to compose 



Fjc, 411,—SIGNORELLI. Nuok. Drawing. Loum> Parii. 

ui details somewhat loosely organized rather than large units organh 
rally intcraclmg. The nudes seem stripped of their skin, so intent 
is Signorelli upon ohiaining the effect of pwerFul muscular action. 

The images released in a flood in the 15th century^ arc charac- 
tcrisied hv the utim^st cividncss and freshness. If the pictures some¬ 
times seem crowded and too compksc for tlie eye to grasp them readily 
as a ^nit^ it is because of a healthy eagerness to master the spate of 
hetvildering new material that for the first time now poured in upon 
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the artii^iic consciou^iric^. But oln iously the mastery of natuTe could 
not be an end in iiselF; and with the close of the century there is 
nojcd ^ desire lu impart to the forms something of the meaning that 
[hey held for Giotto and Masaccio* It uas not sufhcicni any longer 
to represent the surface of things with faithful realism, to m^irvel 
at ones own facjliiy to hold the minor up to oaEum. Mkhelangclo in 
the century was to give the nude a more articulate and intense 
interprciaiion than the earlier masters, but even so it was at the ex- 
jx’nse oF the freshnt^and spontaneiEy Lommunkated by less coniempla- 
tive painters like Pollaiuolo and Signorelli. 

Sandro Eintticelli (j 447-15to) reveak rhe more rcFlective attitude 
characteristic <.if the end of the centt^rv^ He cfiurted nrji so mueh the 



110- 4ii-—UU’TTICEI.LL Tiie nmirii ot= Rortneeu 


gli^ries Ilf the fresh landscape or the physical tigor and l>cauty oF the 
achk-Eic nude as [he expression of the mi«xls whkli thev nuy arcHise. I lis 
eye turns From urnsuous ex|ieTience inward to ihe intclIecE. from 
tangible materials to thought and feeling about them. His style re¬ 
flects this tendency to objectify abstract thought, “t here is sf«nething 
artificia] about bis Birth of Venui (Fig. 411), artilidal in the sense 
that the subject and its arrangement arc not derived spontanerjusly 
from a Familiar exiwriervce. The figures are dniwn up close to the 
edge nf the frame to produce a continuous 3et|uerK:e in iht' Foreground^ 
'live sea ar>d the shore line are conventionahuHl, the %va%^c?s redomi 
to a pjttern of V-shaped lines, and tive shore Ets a sharp zigzag that 
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givts no real impression of derpth. The Venus^ in a potie of self-con¬ 
scious inodesty inspin^ by HeUenistic copies of the Fourth-ceniury 
^mue by Praxiieles, h sharp in cofKou^^; her bug cojling hair seems 
of spun metallic: strands. She approaches ibe shore sadly as with re¬ 
luctance to encounter the hostility of the imidrm world. The artist s 
mood is one of nostalgia for the happier times of long ago. Tills illus- 
iTauon of a inylh fmm antiquity indicates the current cnihusiasm 



Fic. 413 .—GIOVANNI BELLLM. Vikc31> aso Guild with SAi?rTs. 

Accudemiajt 

for classical learning and is anniher evidence of ilic tendency amtmg 
Renaissance artlMs to search outside of Chrisiian legend fi»r suhyxt 
matter. Though Botticelli was in hLs carlkr j'cars one of the foremost 
realists, he turned from the methrjdsof realism and the current thought 
of his times to dream of the p;ist. While he was an arlist gifted with 
vast talents for poetic espression, his art was so thnroughly personal 
thar his influence ^s‘as incunsiderable- He devtrloped a naturalisdc 
style and then abruptly turned fTom nature to irrereasing idealism and 
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absi tactions, tiis later styJe. to which the Birth of V^entis belongs, is 
one that made full use of animnted linear patterns. Atmosphere Is 
Hilmost u'bolly excluded in his emphasis upon a laslvlifce line that is 
inexpressilily nen^ous and living. 

The same tendency to formalism and lyric expression, is fotmd in 
Venetian art at the end of the century. If tve compare Botticelli with 
his contemporary in Venice, Giovanni Bellini (i^t2.8-1^16}“!:he brother 
of Geniile who painted the Miracle of the Cross—we note many 
similarities^ In his V^JrgiVi aitd CfhW tirjrli Smuts (Fig. 413} made about 
1484, the givjuping is as formally and hannoniously balanced as in 
the Birth of Venus, In lx>th, the subject is no longer f.amiliar or 
plebeiam The behavior of the saints is neither commonplace ncri in- 
tlmaie, hut studiedly fonnal. Botticelli evokes a mood of Tnekmcholy. 
Bellini one of religious revcr>% bruoding yet intense and sustained. The 
Italians call such mttic gatherings of sainls ''Sacred Canversatiojiis/' 
Both masters exclude irrelevant tlcEasls, subordinating and suppressing 
the trivial and accidental to the grand action of the main theme* The 
di(Terences too arc profound. Botticedi, typically Florentine, obtains 
his effects by precision of line and astringent colncs. and the pinted 
forms are often closely akin lo sculptured ones. The work of the 
Venetian, on the other hand, is rich in softening atmospheric effects, 
and the figures are delicately modeled in warm sensuous flesh toncs- 
Compiare the nude St. Sebastian on the right in the Virgin and Child 
with Saints of BelHni with Botticellis Venus and the difference be* 
ttveen the VeneiJiin and the Florentine manner ivill become apjxireni. 

VViih the turn of the centur\\ elaborate detail and complicated nar¬ 
rative were abandoned for a style that rather is grand anti Formal i/ed. 
There was a continuation of the process of consolidating and integrat¬ 
ing the discDveries of the pioneers in naturalism that began with 
Perugino, Bntticclli and Giovanni Bellini. The latter, particularly, 
reveals the trend toward a ntnv rnonurnentalism that is to find its 
culmination in the High Renaissance. In the Virgin and Child with 
Saints, the grouping is significant of the change. Three saints on 
either side of the elevated Madonna produce a stable balance and the 
aichitectural niche provides a closed but ample space that Itmlts the 
dramatic aclion, being like a stage-set that [xrrmits the eye to view 
only that which is important. The setting dsies not attract undue at¬ 
tention but metely acts as a sounding-board for the dominant melcdy. 
Evmthing in Giovanni Bellini's pictures contributes to the nm 
grandeur of style which h manifest in a more rncnumcntal use erf 
the architectural setting, and in increased order and rhythm in the 
treatment of forms and draperies. 

Before the close of the i5rh century Leonardo da Viud summed 
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up the accgmplishmcnts of the age, hut hh art uaf radical and die 
style he inaugumced so influential upun dne art of the nirvi' century 
that for our purisow: ii h better lo consiiler him in the light of die 
High Renais^nccK diough he is the one hgure ivho overlaps and lints 
die two main periods of Italian Renaissant-c pinting. 

B. The Hioh Rexais^^xce in FumENce and RoMii. 

The early years of the i6th century in Italy have been called 
the Golden Age; namos of the masters of this period have riEhtfuHy 
bcooine household wortk—Lconaido^ Michelangelo, Raphael, Through 
these minds Italian art came under a discipline that gave it the status 
of classic authority- The hicat schools were dwarfeJ by the prestige 
of a iiosmopoliian expression developed in Florence. Even today fevv 
laymen recognize the names of many of the greatest Italian masters 
belonging to the early years of the Renaissance- It would be a mistake 
lo diink of men like Piero della Francescat Mantegna or Masaccio as 
minor stepping-stones to the achievements of the High Renaissance for 
these earlier men served their age In creating sublime concepts of 
their world, But they were the pioneers; those who followed refined 
and sy-stemaiized what had to a very large degree been csmbllsbed. 
Leonardo, tbe most fertile and original mind of the I Itgb Renais¬ 
sance^ was tutored in die artistic lore of the 15th century by \^er- 
rocchio, a distinguished sculptor (cf. Figs. 311, 31^)^ craftsman 
and teacher. In this sculptor's workshop the youLh. beginning at thir¬ 
teen, studied for ten ye^rs the most advanced art of the Early Renais¬ 
sance and made himself master of till die lore accumulating in the 
studios. Like other rfth-century^ mastersj Venocchto was primarily 
concerned wiih translating the oenturies-old religious diemcs into 
natumlistic terms. This tmnslation was a process of imparting bluod 
and fiber to die bare sy-mbtils of the Middle Ages, a method that is 
generally cahetl hurnanism since it expressed abstractions of love* 
sacrifice and divinity in terms of humanity, concepts which for ages 
pst had been formulated in a language of symbols, Tlic gods, tliis 
time the Christian gorb. came down to earth as they did in Flellenistic 
art. Instead of being symbolin an abstract pattern, the Virgin 
was rcprescrn[ed as a loving and compassionate mother. Thus was the 
message of St, Francis realized in the humanism of Renaissance 
thought, Man and his world is the rheme of modem pinting, and the 
human figure is the v^ehidc for the expression of everything perwining 
to him. 

When the Early Renaissance cult of naturalism had run its course, 
when it seemed that painting had reached the limits of representation 
and dramaiizationt Botticelli turned to his inner dreams. Hod all hb 
contemporaries foJlow^ofl his example, printing could hardly have lived; 
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but there append red at ihc end of die 15 th century a greater intelli¬ 
gence than had hitherto been known^ to further the study of nature 
and at the same time to £nd in it new t ruths bearing upon jife^ 
Leonardo da Vinei (1452-1519} was the finst of those giants of whom 
vve alwjy'S think when the Renaissance is mentioned. In our day^ wq ate 
prone to consider liim a scientisi t|ijite as much as an artist, because 



Fio. 4J4.—^LliOXAllIX) DA VliVCl, 'I'jir ApoaAriu?^ or tjik Maul 

ftoretii'e. 


his notebooks were Qllcd with scientihe nlisqtvatkmsp projects for the 
submarine^ military tank and airplane, and anaEomicalK geological and 
astrunomical studies of bexvildering diversity. Biii because he lived in 
an age when art \y^ the universal medium of e.V[)ression, his greatest 
influence came through his activity in art+ 

His sdentihe mind was directed toward the problems of art and 
he early mastered all the learning of the i5ih century^ adding his 
own observations on pcrspeciivep mm^emeitt and anatottiy. I Ic recog- 
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nutcii ih^ conilicts and liniit;iliun!i of xUc nvw n^lurati^m. Me 
the secularix^itioii of ^cred i hemes ^nd ilie effort tu dr^miitize n;iture. 
The reeanciliatiun of naiurollstic oft with spihtuul expre^usion was 
the probiem of Leonardo's lirst and one of his misfit importani paintings^ 
The y\d 4 r>rfl'tioJi of the AJngi Cfig- 414)- ^ interprets the often'repeated 
legend in a new light, nuking of it a pilgrimaEC of the hearlx the world 
pymg hojnjge to the I loly LiiiUI as a symbt>T of love. 

Instead of confining the Virgin to a cramped throne or a narrow 
space before a window, Leona tdo shows her seated graciously upon a 
bank in the open air. The throng which has gathered can only be 
guessed at from our small prim, bui there are sc^me sixty figure's rep¬ 
resented- The earlier pictures also confined many ligures (cF. Fig. 

someLiQies many, indeed« that it was difhcult to identify the 
principal |X!rsons, One of the outstanding tasks of the i6th<entury 
masters was to restore to painting she clarity, mnnumcntalily and! dig¬ 
nity appropriaie to the Micrccl tlieme svinch had fn.'cn lost in the 
exuberant and indiscriminate naturalism of the late 15th century« 
Through a development of chrurosciiro elfects, Ix^nardo gives the 
illusion of deep space by atmospheric suj^cstion. Funhermorc, by 
modeling in light and shade he accents me significant figures and 
subordinates the minor ernes. In our picture, it is clear that the thrc¥ 
or four main actors ha^ e been made dominant by their lightness against 
a dark background- Lesser pilgrims are also present^ hut one sees only 
the finish of a face or a hand^ the b«pdy is obscured m shadow. The 
pnncipal figures are welded Into a firm nymmidal design rendered 
stable by tbe dark statuesque figures at the extreme tight and left. 
In this carefully planned structure. Leonardo introduces the richest 
variety of human tyises- Far Kick in the spiice near the architecturol 
mins are tilting LnlghEs, a memory of the mediaeval past. In the 
foregroiindj the holy pair is encircled by ^oung, passionate faccsi old, 
ascetic, religious faces: men and women from the comers of die earth, 
all untlcT the spell of love for die young Saiior. 

Leonardo left the .Adoration unfinished in ll is, thenp cssenii^lly 
a drawing with the ehiurosctirD dmeloped in the monochrome under- 
pinting. But for years he had worked on it, mjiking many ex peri mental 
drawings, turning over in his mind die complex problems of per¬ 
spective: he w^eighed again and again the psychoiogieal significance of 
Ine whole and of the deiails. \s 4 icrc others had relietl upon fultHof 
thumb, he planned and tested, evolving a pictorial scheme so sound, 
sq balanced and organically effeaive that this picture scn'cd a whole 
genemilon as a veritable reservoir of artistic lore. Tliere are echoes of 
this pinting in scores of Renaissance pictures, including the rntwi 
majestic wo As of Baphacl and Michelangelo. 
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To the of hiiinaTi personality Leonardo the same 

intense study as he giive to rebtively foimalistic problems of space 
anti design, not to mention his purely scientihe prol^tcms. All his 



Ftc. 41^.—LEONARDO DA VJNCt. Anne and rnB Vihcin. Car¬ 
toon. Riirhp]^i£jri /ioiisej London. 

painting and notably his Mona Lisa reveal his absorptitm in this 
problem. Place the drawing called s cartonnH Sl Anne md the Virgirj 
(Fig. 4t5)p beside Fra Filipt^ Lippi s Madonna (Fig, 405), U^tmardo^s 
figUTics appear suddenly to Jive as vivid active forms in tangible space^ 
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but ttlso they live in u ncu* piychijlitgicul diintinsLDii. There is ^ psychic 
vvnrkt oi persons existing in the must highly articulaied telatiun to 
ctich other. The wisic old Anne con templates the rapt devoUon of 
the Madonna tor the Nif^int Christ who in turn blesses die enthralled 
St^ John, The (physical interaction of hxlies finds iis psvchological 
enutvatcni i]i the uoinclless dialogue of earthlv and heaven I v bve. 
The aivkivard ilieme of Mary^ seated in Anne's bp was dictoted hv 
tradition, Lt^onardo's soludoT], of the problem through cliiaro,sct*n7 and 
through accentuation of the psychological drama leaves one almost 
unaivare nf ihe physical incongruity. As in so many of she master^s 
U'orks, this massing of figures in a compact moi^umental iwramid scrx'ed 
as a guide lo a I must all of his contem|'K>rarics, especially to Raphael, 
vvhrtse Madonnas and I loly Families almr^ alwavs refiect Sf>tne phase 
of Leonanh/s work. 

Many have seen In this drawing the epitome of Leonardo's art, the 
master work of the age- "I'lic persicnal character of this psychological 
study is not something that could be or pr^jeticed by otheis* 

The wordless dialoguep the inscrutable passion of Saint Anne, the love¬ 
liness of the Virgin, the mother liast in joyous tenderness for her 
b^ibe—all this drama of love Is the culmination, the classic statement, 
□f what mer^ had been striving to say ftir geneTatioTis+ Leonardo's state- 
ntent is at once supremely human and supremely spiritual. 

In one e[»chal work Leonardo gave a definitive exposition of the 
Renaissance science and art of piniing. The Lost Supper (Fig^ 416) 
is a mined masierworkT an iinsuccessFul experiment in painting on a 
dry wall. Aside from the grand scheme, its original brauiy can be 
kntnvn only from Sii>tne of the rare dra^vings^ such as the St. Phi/ip 
(Fig. 417). made as studies. \ Tow completely Leonardo levolutionisied 
the casually discun^ive .slylc of the laic i^ih century may be seen 
in comparing his Last Supper vviih Ghirlandaio's (Fig, 409). Where 
the latter is prolix in detail, Leonardo is brief and dramatic. In the 
ijth-century picture, the disciples st placidly at the tablCp almost 
as if unaware of Christ s words. The ineldcniak are as interesting as 
the main subject; ones e\^e is caught by the cat waiting expcctandv 
on the Boor, the \'ase of flowcjs m the window, the birds sailing over 
the garden. Leonardo banishes all such trivialities^ He dlrccj^ out 
attention to what is hap|>ening as Christ saj-s, "One among ye shall 
lieiray roc.'* His disciptes are electrified with sudderi emotions of 
protestation, horror, despair. Each responds according to his nature 
in a torrent of released emotion. Piciorially a highly complex problem 
has been resolved tn the design^ Ever}' gesture and accent is clearly 
defined and enn tributes to the total elfect. TTic rjuestiofi may well 
arise how Leonardo, while prcBcn'ing a closely coordinated and 
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, 416.—^LEONARDO DA VINC!. The Last Suppeh. S. i\fflrKi lidle Gra^. Afilai*. 
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monumental design^ sdll trianages to lell so mueb about tbe ibir- 
tcen characters and sustain tbe dnimatje unity at the same lime. Tlie 
answer i& found in an anal^^sis of bis design, A tapestry-hung room 
bare of all objects is the setting for the long table. The disciples \s'iih 
Christ in the e.\act center are grouped on one side of the table with 
Judas, who in ptewbus pictures had been isolated in an awkward 
position on the other side. These tliirteen figures are divided into live 
groups, the disciples being in units of three, while Christ occupies the 
middle space alone, isobied psychologically as well as physically from 
the others. To give further emphasis to Christ, l lis head is silhouetted 
against the sky in a kind of natural halo of light effected by means 
of a tvindow^ in the end walk If the lines 
of the architecture, the tapestiy edges, the 
beams of the ceiling ana the pavement 
lines are projected, thev converge at 
Christas head and make Him the point 
of optical concentfatiorr. The disciples 
through the s^^stem of grouping form in¬ 
tegral units of the design, even those who 
are standing being related in I he rhythinic 
hori'/ontal movement toward Christ cre¬ 
ated by the gestures that also furnish a 
paycholDgically unifying element in artic- 
ulating their emotion. Only judas, his 
dark face in the shadow, recoils in hate 
and fear. As in the Adoratton of the Magk 
Leonardo has given a universal image of 
man. The disciples he represents are not 
literal renderings of chance models but typical men, abstractions con¬ 
densed and generalized from thousands of studies cf humanity made 
by the painter. Strictly speaking, this celebrated rehgious painting is 
not fundamentally religious in characier. It represents, the psychologi¬ 
cal observations of the profoundest scientist of his century arriving 
at a synthesis of his investigations through the medium of pictorial de¬ 
sign. 

In the Ljst Supper* Leonardo was faced with the problem of achiev¬ 
ing unity of a psvchological nature in his expressive treatment of 
the thirteen pmtagonists in the Christian drama, and this he did by 
placing them in a definite situation to wdiich Ehey responded as indi¬ 
viduals, each in accordance with his personaJ tempemment. The grip 
that the great painting has maintained on the imagination of those 
seeing it fmm the time of its creation dowm to the present is a conse¬ 
quence in no small degree of the directness with w^hich isuch human 
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Fic. 418.—LEONi'VRDO DA VINCI. Mona Lisa. Paris. 
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i^ucs are triin^iFonTieJ into and expressed by ihe formal clement^ in 
the design. The same thing is true on svhat h if anvthing an even 
more abstract level in die no less ramaois Lisa Cl^ig- 4lS}^ which 

Leonarda began m paint about ifo^ and which he considered suU un- 
Gnished when he died in 1519. ^lona Lisa was ihe wife of a MDren- 
tine citizen, Francesco del Ciocondo^ we know little of her otherwise 
save tliat she was saddened by the loss of a loved one at the time 
Leonardo was painting lier portrait and that music was played 10 dis¬ 
tract her mind as she posed- "nicse circumsfances may account for the 
actual pin ting but they are of little importance In suggesting its char¬ 
acter for there is no reason to think ihar Mona Lisa was more than a 
woman of average intelligence and prsonalityp hardly likely to have 
been the self'SuRicicnt and w^^rldly-wjse being Leonardo has pairited 
under her name:. The prtrait is^ in fact, an ideal one, like those 
another great Florentine was to carve m stone for the tombs of the 
Medici scions two decades later (cf. Fig. 3^7), and also like them, it 
tells us much more of the creator than oT the relatively undistinguished 

C rson pmaytd. Tire pinting has been changed soraewhat since 
onardo's time, for It was originally a little svider and columns W'ere 
showm at the sides framing the figure with its landscap background. 
It has also darkened very considerably because Leonardo, always the 
scientific exprimenialist, used chcmicallv unstable pint which has 
deterionited. Such deicrioration has occtmed frec[uently in old pint' 
ings and in modern ones 100. The freshness and vital Ot}loring noted 
bv early wTiteni are no longer evident. But even in the Kimlier hues of 
the crackled pigment it is still possible to discern the amazingly minute 
modeling of the hands and face—the alm<ist impmptible planes by 
which the forms are built up. 

In this mc^st celebrated of prtraiis Lcouardo ga^n? new dimensions 
and new content to this prticular branch nf piming. Tlve character 
of the nigh Renaissance style, here exhibited, comes to light in com 
pring this prtrait with ano[her celebmtvxi one of an earlier generation 
—Piero delLv Franccsca^s Duchess of LIrbirtn. The latter prtraJt, 
painted some fortv vears before Leona trio s^ is like a legal drKument 
recottling s*>bcrlv the characteristic profile, the royal C 04 mjme, the 
jewels, and the domain of the duchy in the landscap, with almost 
artless directness. Here the prtrait serves a purpose differenl from 
[hat of Leonardt/s in that it is more □ record than an intuitive recrCT- 
tiun, a statement nf fact taiher than a poetic interpretation. This in¬ 
fusion of subjective overtones into pict^itial expression was to char¬ 
acterize the an of the I ligh Renaissance. 

By contrast Leonofdos picture is extraordinarily artful as he con¬ 
sciously composed the figure^ accenting the hands and slightly turning 
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I he shoulderjv. The inclusion of a delicate scarf falling from ihc head 
efFects a flttid, uninierrupicd silhouette that permits of no angles or 
sudden transitions. There are no jcivels or striking clement of coscumc 
to provide individual or j>ers<^inal ntites. The half-length portrait with 
hands displayed—an additional enrichment to the accent of the face 
—was made current by this [Witrait. S*x likcuHse, was the method of 
giving alertness and intimacy through the action of she eves and the 
mobile features. With the play nf light, and the undtilaiing curves sug¬ 
gesting round and solid structure of head and arms+ the master has 
given physical and spiritual suEistantialitv to the image unreal]i^cd before 
this time. The qualities which have made this putrait above all others an 
<ihject of admiration arc just those which illuminate ihe self^aw^arencss 
rif the Renaissance personal it v. It tells much ah^Hii the age and its eiforts 
to measure the capacities of men to meet the dilemmas of the world w ith 
reason and forriiudc. 

It was through his continuous study of nature, which he vicAved as 
the artist's only true guide, that Leonardo fertiUzed European an 
with profound spirituality, Eierjthing he touched he endowed ivith 
grace and loveliness, dignity and grandeur. He is a living reminder 
that the artist with intelligence and sensitiAnly may shape die sATiibols 
of love and faith by which men live. More than any other man he 
closed the gap in men's minds that separates man from nature. Through 
comprehension and love he tninslaicd science into poetrj'- and har¬ 
monized the two worlds of outer and inner experience. 

Like Leonardo^ iMichelangelo (1475-^5^4) belongs among the Titans 
of the jGih centuf}'. As sculptor (cf. Figs. architect Ccf. 

Figs, 131, 135, painter and poet he embraces all the arts. Bui 

it was as a sculptor that he reveali^ Idmself and his age even when 
he painted. As a youth he had learned the painters craft with Ghir- 
landaJo, but he ^ioon devoted himself exclusively to sculpture until the 
pope demanded that he leave his chisel and marble to decorate the 

ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in Rome, upon which he Avorked from 

150R to 151 Given a free hand, he conceived a tremendous deco¬ 
rative scheme, using the nude human figure as a basis for the huge 
fabric. Dowm the center of the ceiling in nine rectangular panels is 
recorded the epic of mankind from the Creation to the Deluge. In the 
Fail of Man (Fig- 419} the tsvo hemic parents receive the forbidden 
fruit from the serpent. The Garden of Paradise is a desolate rocky 
spot in the wilderness^ but Adam and Eve themselves are instinct warn 
colossal powers. Eagerly they accept the fruit of knowledge and with 
bitier reluctance they take their leave of Paradise, thrust out into a 
world of ps'iin and labor by an angel with Earning SAvord, Adam over¬ 
whelmed by an awful sense of guilt, Ea'C bitterly bcsvailing her un- 
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happv fate. As I^nardo illuminated the Bihlical subjetK with pno- 
founj insight^ so Miclii^lungclo too pa^ssed beyond a cimventional nar¬ 
ration of an ancient legend. To him, the fall of man tKisn his first 
innocence was the beginning oF his endkss conflict with evil, a conflict 
that forces him to labor \viih s^veat and pain to attain peace that is 
denied by an ine^tomblc tvorld, a strife which strains every nert'C and 
fiber of fiis intellectual and moral nature. All that Michelangelo says 
is conveyed through the action oE the figure, impelled by the dramatic 
force he sensed in the frescoes of Masaccio and Signorelli, and guided 



Fig. 4J9.— MICHELViNGELO. The Fai.l ot^ Man. 
SisiiKc VufiMH, 


by exhaustive kiioivlt«:lgc oF the bexly gained through intensive study oF 
cadas'cis, he made the human form more expressive than it had wer 
been before. 

The last panel painted in the Sistine Ceiling series repTCsents God 
Sepnraiir/g D&y Night (Fig, 4^0). Flow vain to attempt the 

rendering of so colossal an idea in pictorial language! But Micheb 
angelo overwhelms us by the thought he embodies here. From the outer 
darkness of uncreated chaos □ supernatural and cosmic being emerges, 
so mighty that the imagination can hardly conceive it, With a power¬ 
ful TOOvement involving the whole bodv^ the Almighty thrusts back 
the clouds of darkness and jjerforrns trie miracle that Tendered the 
universe intelligible. ;\s if the painter realized that the imagination 
must be deeply engaged to grasp the meaning of the idea portra^^^d, 
the sharply defined sculpt unrstjue figures employed else where in the 
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series are renuunccd for a half-obscured image engulFed in ibe reced¬ 
ing shadow of tlie heavens. The e Heels produced suggests the rhythm of 
cosmic forces convulsed in creation. 



Fio. 410,— jVllCMELANGEl.O- God Sefai^atinc Day from Nighy. 
Siniiie Bume. 


Tlic main panels of the Sistine Ceiling appear as. if they u'ere rec- 
tangubr c»|ienings in the vault of the cha|Kd. framed by painted mould- 
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infls. These mcmldmgs are in turn EiUpporicd by painted cornices witb 
a heavy block dt each corner of the panels, ujxrn which are the seated 
figures of nude aihlctes (Fig, 4^1)- Ostensibly tbeir purpose b to sup- 
nort the heav\‘ garlands and ribbons connecting the decoiahve medab 
lions; actually they perform a kind of plastic dance to accompany 
the figures of the main panels. Varj-ing spiritual mmids are expressed 
in coniortfons which arc impossible of human attainment in many 
cases yet are rendered plausible by the painter^s utter cornmand of 



Fic. 421 r — MIGHEL\iNGELO. Ahii-ete. Sistiii*; Cfiopel, I^oixcdti^ Rome . 

design. Some of the ytiulhs are weighted down by their burden, thdr 
joints and muscles are compressed under the crushing weight. Others 
appear so light and volatile that they all but spring from their posi¬ 
tions. Depression and e.valtjcion, lassitude and vitality all appear in 
these figures as attributes of the human spirit and the human body 
which are not considered by Michelangelo as a duality but as one and 
the same. Similar ps^'chological concepts appear in the heroic Prophets 
and Sibyls. The JeTernwfi (Fig- niost melancholy of the prophets, 

is thought to be a portrait nf Michelangelo himself since it is clothed 
in a sculptor's smock. Crouched on □ low thmne, the massive figure 
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assumes an almost circular form. J Jcavy Falling lines define the pon- 
ilcrDLis bulk of the body* The head inclining heavilv upon the arm sup 
ported by the knee^ me muscular inert left band, b^eak □ colossal 
power made impotent by Frasiration. Fur a parallel it> such tragic 
brooding, one musi look^ other than lo the raasrer's sculpture (cf. Fig, 
318), Co the Book of Job or the Mclencolia I fcf. Fig, 443} of Durer, 
MicheJangebs great Carman contemporary. A contrasting mood is that 
of the Deipliic Sibyl (Fig. 423)- The seer^ liolding ihu script of her 
prophecy, is buoyantly cknated by a voice toward which she suddenly 
lUfnSr Tlie spirit and the fit.'sh respond udth sustained free energy in 




Fig. 41 i.-^M 1 CHELANGELO. 
can^ Rome. 


Fig. 423,—i\llCllEL/\Nc:;FLO, 
The Delphic Stavt- 
Chapel, Vatican p Botire, 


aaion, 1 he erect head, the strong wrenitv of ttie clear glance, the 
lifted arm and ttic triumphant sweep nf tlie mantle all speak of a will 
iti life that is denied to the Jeremiah. 

In bis frescoes Midielangcb expressed himself much as he <iid in 
sculpture. By eliminating or severely subordinating the incidentals of 
the setting, he concentrated attention upm the large monumental 
Bgiires which he painted with the same clarity and titanic vigor 
seen in his scTilpture. Through bodiEy nTiiveincnts that are in them¬ 
selves trivial or e%'en unnatural, they communicate the life-giving im¬ 
pulse of the spirit thai created ihcm. Our own muscles and joints 
respond to (he kinaesihctic semsations so p<Hverfuliv suggested hy statue 
or painted image. The language of ihe sculptor has been tran.slated by 
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Michelangelo to the Rut walls in svmbols \vhich are so deeply charged 
with meaning that in the ordinarj- sense thev cannot be catl^ bcaati- 
fn!. The sweet graciousness of Leonardo's fyrie natumlism k denied 
them, for Michelangelo sivept it aside in a thunderous language of 
plastic forms. Not arc the forms realistic in the sense of being repre- 
sentattons of actual or even typical living men and women. Rather 
through ahstractions of his models based upon an enormous knowU 



FtG. 4i4."MlCHEl_ANGELO. The RESuKRECTtoK. Dramogn 
PriiisJp London, 

edge of the physical body, he constructs heroic and convincing syet 
bils of humanityn 

The mj^teries of birth and deaihp of exaltation and sufferings lie 
tragically in the master's ev'ery artistic thought. W'ith pen, crayon, 
chUel and brush he expounded those mj^teries. The draiving Resiir^ 
recdoit C^ig- 414^ becomeSi thmugh its packed cnctgi^cd forms viewed 
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in reliiticn ta the supple ripplei eloth and rigid plan of the tomb^ 
an etnbotiimti^t oF man's will and bpifiiual fordtiicle. The Factual state¬ 
ment uf a Cliri^t ynierging from the grave is translated into a universal 
drama vaster than any teligion of any time or place. VVe arc presented 
with tho unfathomable miracle of life. I'hai it is couched in terms of 
Christianity is irrelevant. 

Raphael C1483-1JZ0}, the third of the great High Renaissance 
painters, was the oppofiiie of Michelangelo in lemperament and per- 
sonality. Taught in the studio of Perugino in Perugia, he came to 
Florence to disciwer thai ihe serene and ddibcrace sivle he had faitli' 
fully absorbed from his master was now old-fashioned. Leonardo and 
Michelangelo were the popular gods in Florence, and Raphael was 
quiet to jxrcehe the validity of their unquestioned Ifi^udership. It was 
clear that the small delicate landscLipt?!, the drcamvirj'cd saints^ and 
the quiet rhythms of his com[WHitions in Perugino's style would not 
sufhee in a city that ivas beci»ming accnjsioined 10 the heady outpour 
ings of Michelangelo’S aru J Jis first attempts in Florence to combine his 
natural lytic grace with the dramatic force i)f the current style were 
almost grotesque. But it was his peculiar genius to absorb the artistic 
gifts of ih^>se ab(>ut him; with esitraordinar)' iniuiilon he was able to 
grasp the architectural concepts of Bmmante, the sculptural impulses of 
Slichelangelo and the pictorial subtleti^ of Leonardo, welding them 
with intelligence and tact into a si)de that was his own. 

Lite Michelangelo and many another, Raphael tvas called to Rome to 
the service of the [xipe, and it fell io has lot in 1508 and the fallowing 
years to decorate the rocims of the Vaticari palace. One of his large 
decorations js the Schoo( of Athene (Fig, 415), an allegory of philoso¬ 
phy, Linder ihc spreading vaults of a ranciful temple are gathered all 
the celchratcd scholars, scienthts and philosophers of the ancient world. 
With the Last Siip[)er of Leonardo in mind^ Raphael ci:impi>scd a lucid 
and inlegra[ed mural decoradon in a monumental scheme. In the 
center arc die two great pliiln^wphcrs of ancient Greece, x'Xtistotle and 
Pbio. Lcfit they be kist in the throng, a compelling triple accent of 
soaring arches rises immialiatcly above them. "Hie actual shape of the 
wall is echoed in the painted architectural vaults, and through these 
spreading arches the multitude is unilied m articulated space. The 
figures in the middle ground, flanking Aristotle and Plato, are ar^ 
•^nged in a continuous honzonul band. In the foreground, right and 
left, the two smaller group* balanced one against the other Further 
articulate the pictorial space. It is an almost perfect solution of the 
problem of mural decoration. Staled simplyp this problem is to decorate 
a wall pictorially without destroying its spaccMlefining function as part 
of the actual architecture. The effect Raphael produces is not that 
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Fig. 415.— IL'lPHAEL Tub School op Atkbks. Crtirtera (leWa SsgHfltKW, Vatican. Hoi«e. 
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of a hok bmliCn throiigh the \vM and reveal ihg depth, an effect pto- 
duced inadvertently by loo many over-zealous ijth-cTcnrury masters. 
By organizing the individual figures of the coordinated groups into 
surface patterns horizontally oriented, he preserv'es the wall plane 
inviolate- Its surface is [lerfectly integrated with the abstract space 
represcnlalion. The inborn feeling for space organized by articulate 
rhythms that Raphael inherited from his Umbrian master Perugino 
IS raised in the School nf Athens to its highest capabilities of expression. 

For sheer intelligence combined with 
a sense for the harmonious and ra¬ 
tional. it is one of the finest decora¬ 
tive murals ever conceived. 

The most widely known wurks of 
Raphael are his various paintings of 
the Madonna and Child. Usually 
these consist of scpmc variation of the 
scheme evolved by Leonardo, who 
with fine condensation arranged his 
figures in pyramidal groups, as in the 
Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 414] and 
the Cartoon of St. Anne CPig- 
ilaphael brought forth his most sub¬ 
lime treatment of the theme in the 
Sisline jlIodoTiii^t CFlg' painted 
about 1^15. Characteristic of the 
High Rcntiissance style is the monu¬ 
mental treatment of the figures to 
which the background has been suk 
ordinated. The Virgin^ silhouetted against a cloud of tiny cherub heads, 
is balanced symmetrically by the fibres of Pope Sixtus and Sl Barbara. 
The design has been unified largely through the Rowing line rising in 
the garment folds of [he Po|^ and continuing through the silhouette 
of the Virgin^ attaining the apex of her head. Front this point the line 
falls slowly and gracefully, descending through the curtain and the 
billowing mantle. The double accent of the tvind-hlown drapery arrests 
the downtvard movement, ivhich comes to a full pause in Saint Barham, 
only to continue through her lowered glancCh Tlw elfish cherubs on the 
lower frame hnk the movement once more and then deflect it upward 
again to complete the wonderfully rhythmic and continuous flow^ of line 
and surface that gives movomeni 10 figures which in themselves are 
motionless. Tlirough the melodious cadence of the farms, Raphael attains 
the grandiose dignity befitting his theme. While lacking die penctrat- 



ftc. 426.—RAPLI AEL. Thk Sis 
njS£ Madonna. GdllerVp DrcsJcpi. 
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ing observation and vast originality of Leonardo and Michelangelo, be 
has contrived a classic harmony of forms that recalb certain phases of 
Creek and Roman art- 

One of the Bnest of Raphael's earlier Madonnas, painted about 
tyio, is in the National Gallcrv at Washington, The Alba Madoiim* 
(Fig. 417). Iri an expansive ^dscape Mary rests in somber coti- 



Fic. 417.— RAPHAEL. The Alba Madonna. 
NatUnml Caliery, WiuhiugtOM, D. C. 


icmplation of the child Jesus and St, John, the notable plastic patterns 
of the group both completnenting and being omphasiiEcd by the circu¬ 
lar shape. All that is individual, acddcntal or casual b suppressed for 
what is noble and restrained. The ideal and aristociaric Madonna is a 
far cry from the pretty snub-nosed girl Madonnas of the i5tb cen¬ 
tury (cf. Fig. 405>. in the High Renaissance there letnains no place 
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for ih^ fresh random aspects of nature; everj* form must be rendered 
in terms of a ddibeJtite and gracious harnKiny- 

The peculiar requirements of decoratiee fTesooes and religious rhemes 
demanded broad and generalized treatmeni, but m his portraits 
Raphael expounded values that are concrete and spec!he. The power 
and intelligence of many Renaissance personalities were unforgettably 
recorded by bis hmsli in a series of celebrared portraits, among them 
that of Tinnwiaso iNgbiffUiij CFig^ 4^8}. The flowing outlines of the 



Fto- 418.—lARL, "J'oM.MASD iNoumAMi. Gordnef CoH., Boston. 

bowed shoulders merge xvith the contours of the face and the cap, and 
create a movement that continues in the arms and contrasts the entire 
body with the static fcirms of the table and books. Nor has the charac¬ 
teristic phv^ical appearance of the individual been saciificd to an ab¬ 
straction of moral and intellectual qualities. The defect in the Cardinal s 
eye is clejirly evident, but it has been properly si-ibtudmated to the basic 
fwrsonaliiy of the man. In seelcing clarity through order and con¬ 
sistency Raphael pursued a tUiminan[ principle of Italian art. While 
lesser men follrming his pith often lapsed into semi mentality, mis¬ 
taking the nature cjf the masters fcJicitous harmnnv, others like Pous¬ 
sin and Ingres were enriched by his example. Michelangelo lived to 
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see his mighty cadences evoke, amnn^ his imirntnrs, lumpy grotesques. 
Raphaels death in i 510* a year following that of Leonardo^ brought 
to a tJose the brief golden day of ihe fligh Rcnai^icsance, Ejocept for 
Michelangelo^ painters in Florence and Rome were to evolve either an 
affected and studiedly artihdal si vie known as mannerism or an 
L'clectk vocabulary imitating the departed giants. 

C. The FJich Renajss^wce in Venice 

Intellectual and spiritual leadership belonged to Florence in the 
Early Renaissance; Rome had by turns taken her art and deepenedK 
urbanized or diluted it. In a ^'ery real sense it yet remained for Venice 
to endow the art of Italy with those auributes which were to enable 
it 10 become ultimaiely effective in the wider EuTO[X:an world. His¬ 
torically this implementing role was made possible by a number of 
factors Which include her wealth and accessibility 10 the maritime 
worlds especially the East, her background in Bv^iantine culture, and 
particularly her contacts with the mature art of florence. It sliould he 
obsened that the closest collaboration was realized betwerm Venice 
and the mainland for generations. In the neighboring city of Padua 
Giotto and Donatello had left monumental works C^F- Figs. 316, 389^ 
^91}j and it was here that Mantegna gave his instruction to the 
brothers Bellini (ef. Figs, 400^, 408, 415). founders of a great age of 
painting in Venice. 

From the first the painters of Venice reflect the buoyant and worldly 
character of a city which was one of dazzling splendor. Her citizens 
must have been someihing like the Chinese or the French in theii 
prudent worldly good sense. The\’ w^ere lovers oF pleasure and good 
living. Proud of tlieir independence and secure in iheir wealthy they 
were quick to respond to a natural craving for nmament and luxur>^ 
The color and light of the sea and canals mav have bred a sensitivity to 
color which is the prime characteristic of their painting, but her 
painters' love of warmly sensuous colors is consistent with the pag^ 
wwldliness of the Venetian way of life. 

The first illustrious name in Venice of the High Renaissance is 
Giorgione C1473-15 lo). Only a few out of scores of TMintings attributed 
to his hand are actually his, but during his own life and for a long 
time thereafter his art W'as reflected in that of many Venetian masters, 
making exact attribution in some cases almost irii|K>ssible. Under his 
brush the local forthright tones erf his predecessors, the brothers Bellini 
and others, gave way to colors of notable vitality organically rebicd 
to each other. Line, light and color are so treated that their intcrrelaiion 
creates a consummanon of the form. One is no longer aware of linear 
areas enriched with color, for Giorgiones form Is an equilibrium of 
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interactihg or interweaving lints, mass, light and color. As Masacdo 
wiis iht first pinter to kev his art to the hiihirs of the eye with resptci 
to mass in atmosphere and space (Fig- 395}^ so Giorgione is the first 
to apply the habits of the eye to color. /Vn object like a huniai] figure 
Of a cofnple.v oF drapry folds is, as far as our direct prceptions go, a 
mass of color and not a senes of lines uiEh color between the lines. 
This Giorgione never forgot ami rhn^ugh ibis he contributed to one 
of the fundarncntal tradition:^ Viilid for centuries of pain ling. 

Occasionally ive encuimtcr a wort of an so prfectly made that 



Fic* 419.—CIORGCONE. Sleeplno Venus. GflllefTn Dr^sdein 


nothing intersenes hetivccn ibe thing itself and our complete grasp of 
it. In other words^ we do mn think or feel anything e^tcept the mimclc 
of the anist^s experience svhich lie passes on to us in its nascent state- 
iTie Wfjrld which the artist li^'cs in is eomplcielv ours^ with no reserva¬ 
tions in our mind as to time or place or means ci acGoraplishmcnt- Like 
the sudden harmony wrought from the melodies of a Bach ehomle, or 
ihc petfect timing of a dancers moi'emeni, the result is a completely 
satisfying lesolutton of all forces involved. The equation halances. With 
the rreognition of the [urt color plays in our optical preeptions 
GioTglone at once chi^ ihe first great cptxh of natunilistic art and 
opns the second lii^ading to the phase doitiinated by Titian, TintoreilOj 
the Spaniards and ihe Dutch. 

There had never been seen in all pinting anything like the opulent 
splendor of his Sleeping Vrniis (Fig, 419}. Only the Greek sculptors 
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had cn^^s1onetl this cscaltcd lovelLniss, but that sphere of sensuous 
mlity which sculpture could rvot reach Giorgione aiiains in color and 
the amplitude oF the enveloping world of landscape. The Venus 
comes identihed with the lundscajic, her mehing contours merge with 
the hills and the silver satin oF her couch. The pinting, begun about 
150S, was left unfinished at the mastcis early death, the bnd^pe 
being pin led by Titian, who momen tarily understood and shared 
Giorgione's transcendent poetry. 



Fig. 43q.—GIORGIONE. Ciiiust. CWpirr CmW., 


The brief span uf Giorgione's lire—thirty threc years^as so frujtful 
that theugb we know but a few of his works these will alsvays Jjvc as 
almost ultimate values of their kind in the pmicrs art. Uncounted 
masters in his dme and since haw felt the sustained drama of hi4 paint- 
One would like to know mom about him than the few scni^ 


legend gives us. 1 !e may have come under the spell of l^narJ^ who 
w!s in Venice in ijoo. /\s a s^utK he worked with Gim-aum Bdlmt 
and later paid homage to him ty palming the Cbnst Beom.g the Crasi 
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(Fig. *130) now in Bosion, iilmust rxactly fdlltKving a painting of Bel¬ 
lini. Giorgione gives us a Christ which once seen can never He foigot- 
ten. Not even Leanartlo irt^er creaEcd iho features oE ilie Savior at once 
so compassionate and tragic as this, Titian often s^iempted in his early 



Fic. 43 li—GIORGIONE. The Tmhee Piiilosopheks. Galtery^ VieKBa. 


work to recapture Giorgiones mofxl as in his rribute Money, and El 
Greco a hundred years later essayed ihe tnocxl, but the qualitv of GiOf' 
gjones panel is iniirutable. 

The great artist has a peculiar sixth sense for the genius of his 
medium. With Cliorgionc and Piero della Francesca this sense is an 
avvnreness of the mute, arrested ivorJd of painted forms which because 
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of their fixed diameter in List always vibrate vviLh enigtnatic overtones. 
Few mastery have pissesscd the ability to seize upon this apparent limi- 
taiion to translate k into sustained musical reality. In the painting 
called The Three PinJosopheri (Fig. 43 0 about 15 lo, Giorgione 
does just this. Taking as he often does an obscure theme from myth ot 
legend he submits it to his own interpretations, bringing forth a pas¬ 
sionately felt driima of man and nature which rocjiiires no literaiy ex¬ 
planation or reference. 'Fhrec ages of man^ three tempenimenis e^tah- 
iish their identitv in a mysterious and hauniing laiidscaj^v ft seems 
vain to probe for fugitive liieral explanations in the presence oF 
this eompteiely realized world of imagination. Tiic wisdom oF the 
pgan world lives again in this appeal to our deepest feelings through 
sensuous pereeptians, hail-iorgotten slumbering sensations stored ages 
ago in the memory^ of the individual and the niee. 1 he mute harmony 
of spirits called the SaereJ Cunversation of Giovanni Bellini CFig- 4 ^ 3 ^ 
is taken by his pupil Giorgione and enriched and broadened to en¬ 
compass the Platrsnic eoneepts then flowing in Renaissance thought. 

Yet Jt remiiined for another mind to bring Venetian art to its fulfill¬ 
ment. Titian (1477-1576}, schooled under Cientile Bellini in his early 
years, is first knowm in a style like that of Giorgione, w'ho w^us Titians 
otvn age hut far mtjre [irecocioufi. Some of Titians early w'Orks arc 
scarcely tti be distinguished from GiorgEone*5, so closely do they adhere 
Eu the latter s poetic vein. Tlie Tribiue Afowijy (Fig- 4321} reveals btiih 
Giorgione's inwardness and the precision of DOrer's linear nicthodn qual¬ 
ities which were strongly in evidence around 1510- 

Ihu moist air of Venice not sympathetic to the medium of fresco 
painting. Nor was the rather restrained colnr of fresco appropriate to 
the exotic taste of a city where the brilliance of Ilyi;mtine mosaics had 
been knoivn for centuries. Now in the i6ih century. w4th oil on canvas, 
Titian ivtotc a new and magnificent chapter of Huro|sean art. Sustained 
bv the maslers of ceniral Italy. Raphael and Michelangelo, and deep¬ 
ened through Diiter’s feeling for nature, he brought into being a forth- 
right sensuous and decorative stvic. 1 ’he tfenchant line of the Floren¬ 
tines yields, imdcr Titian, sumething of its precision and definition to 
values more earthly and human, values of immediate sensolion inherent 
in cedor. I’his he uses w'itb enormous energy and subtlety. He thinks 
w ith color where others used it largely as a supplement to linear design. 
Thus Titian took the final step in Rcnaissitnce painting—the step that 
was once and for all (for better or worse) to disengage |)nJnting from its 
role as illusttator of ideas. That is to say, art attained with Titian a new 
indepcndcnccp a new cultural auiharity, as the artist more and more 
created the content of his iiitturciH becoming thereby less dependent 
upon liicmry, religious and phila5iDphical sources. Our contemprary^ 
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idea that the painter may tieaie an imaginaiive ^I’Drld of Foim^ inde¬ 
pendent of illusionism, stems from him. Along with other Veneuari 
masters Titian developed a sense of landscape, linking it ivith the figure 
in establishing a union of man and nature. In this respect he stands be¬ 
tween Michelangelo and Rembrandt, mfxlifying the sculptural austerity 
of the one and foreshadowing the spatial ideal of the others 

To follow through the developmeni of Titian's art is to examine the 
evolution not of one man's art but that of a wdiule ep(x:h. It leads from 



Fic. 432.—■rtTlA>J. Ttifi Tiubute Museum, Dresden. 

his early enthusiasm for Giorgione's lyricism to the inventive and strenu¬ 
ous period of his mkitlle years and finally to the full glory of his last 
conceptions. Between 1516 and J51S, about the lime he emerged from 
Giorgione's spell, he pinied The Asstmipriort of the Virgin (Fig, 433). 
The poetry of Giorgione is modified by the dramatic gusto that charac- 
teriKes so many of Titian's works. A profitable comparison may be 
made of this painting and Raphaels Sistine Madonna (Fig. 426), 
which had been painted in Rome only a couple of years earlier. Instead 
of the sublime tranquillity of Raphael's picture, there is a splendid pag¬ 
eant, the grandiose culmination of an opera. Superb movement, deepfy 
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human etnotion, sustain the mDinent of Marys giealest glory. This 
splendor of color and drama was what the V^enctians loved, and Titian 
l^ngs to the thome a supreme masterj^ of ^nsuous experience. The 
types are Venetian, Full-bodied and vigorous. Renaissance worldliness 



Fic. 433, — rrriAN- tub Assumptiq?? of rui^ VmciK. 
Cf^vrdi of d«s Fran, Venice. 


and ecx:le5iastical syiohol are here reconciled so Far as it was possible 
to make that reconciliation. Frequently in Venice the Chri^an ihemt^ 
are created in a more fnmkly pagan manner; Titian^s Fall of Man is 
an example* 
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In the entite histoiy of painting ihcie is nnthing coDiparable to the 
,phenomcrnun of Titian, strong and ever-cneativ'e even under the weight 
of three generations, yet exploring with matchless taste and inctedlhle 
originality the Belds of myth, legend, drama, sacred history', landscape, 
portraiture, ApprrMching eighty he pin ted, as he had earlier, one of 
the cosmic ihctncs recurring in all art—the fruilFuIncss of joi’e. The 
nymph Daii&e receiving her lover Zeus in the guise of a golden shower 
434) is a (IramatiMtion of nature convulsed in oeation no less 
noble than Mkhelangelo's more austere conception on the Sistine ceil- 



Fio, 4J4-—11 1 lA^. Dana£, pTudo, i\iwirid. 


ing. 1 lere is a rase so often encountered in the history of art when a 
master using a subject of ppular appal transforms iMnto sheer sym- 
bfjlism. With imagination and pssion the artist removes tlie tlteiue 
from the realm of the decorative or the cmtic into tlie sphere of allegory, 
Tltetc arc, of course, earlier treatments of this theme by the master in 
which no ,such lofty vision prevails; sometimes, as in the Venus of 
Urbino, there is little mom than a splendid transcription of physical 
beauty. ' ^ 

At the end of Titian's career, after his ninetieth year, were produced 
perhap the piofoundcst creations of his mind. The AWoifra and Chitd 
CFig. ^35'!! is of this time, having been pinted between 1570 and 
1576, Touching the elemental springs of man’s being it belongs to no 
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lime or place; over ihrce huntlmd years after its painemg Renoir tr^avclecl 
a pth close 10 Tiiians (ct. Fig. 507). This and the great Piela (Fig. 
436) reveal a tragic conceplioji of life shared by only the few greatest 
spirits. When the raiister carried off by ihe pbgue, he was at work 
on die Pieta which was to mark his tomb. Among the greatesi of all 
coloristSp Titjan here makes almost no use of color except as il shines 
tiirough the silver and msset overpaindng^ Color seems too transitory 
and uncertain an cx^ierience to expound this drama of life and death 
—only silver across deep shadows—light and dark* £gures falling into 



Fic. 435.—T1TL\N. Maboxna and Cwu-d. Naiivfial CiiU&y, Lowdon. 


a compact classical frieae in space that dilates and murmurs. El Creco^ 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Poussin and Rcntdr will he shaped by this m^n^ 
who litre portrays himself as Joseph of Anmaihea on his knees seeking 
grace in the touch of Christas hand. 

A primary and perculiar place was given in Renaissance art to the 
treatment o^ space. In painting wc may trace its de%'elopmcitt from 
the severely restricted space patterns of Giotto (Fig, 391 )p who was 
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oontcni widi the skilJful maitipubtion of the narrow span of a stage. 
Following hiin, Taddeo Gaddi CPig- 193 ^ made bold and disastrous 
experiments without adequate knowledge of the means to control and 
organize his spaces. In the ijth century, with Brunellesco and 
Masaccio (Fig. 395}, the beginning of a rationally constructed space 
pattern appears which is brought to a climax in the scientifically com 



Fic. 4i6.—^TITIAN. Ptfii-A, AecaJemia, 


todlcrd designs of Leona nlo in the fligh Renaissance CFig. 416). The 
painters of the Renaissance are distinguished from those of the ancient 
and mediaeval wttrlds by their imention of a cage of space which was 
employed 10 measure and articulate physical phenomena. 

Men of nonhem Italy, Mantegna (Fig. 400) and the Venetians 
CFig- 439) had long shmvn a predilection for holder and more expert■ 
menml treatment of space. In Venice the employment of oil as a 
medium Mve impetus to a more intricate space and in the provincial 
schools of Parma and Padua near Venice the traditians of art were 
mote flcxihle. In Pamja, Correggio CJ4B5M534) continued the earlier 
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experiments of Mantegna. In decomiing ihe inner dome of the Cathc' 
deal of Parma between 1526 and 1530 (Fig. 45?) ^ he wholly obliteiated 
the ceiling surfaces to create a breaih-taking expanse of unbounded 
space; the heavTzns open and Mary ascends. Ckam^rcd to Raphaels 
School of Athens (Fig. 425) or Michelangelo's ceiling paiinings, Cor¬ 
reggio shows an unorthodo.xy that links him with the toque masters 



Fic. 437.—CORREGGIO. Tub Assomptiow of this ViucrN- 
OortiCp Carhedmh Ptfi'iwfl. C^^ter Toscin scopy.) 

of the next Centrin'^ rather than with his ow'n genetaiion. Llniised to 
viewing decorative figures Boating in cloudSp some of his critics called 
his dome a frog pondp but Titian spoke high praise tsf it. A similar 
taste for the lyrical and exotiCp fundamentally at i-ariance with the 
sober Renaissance humanism of Florence and Rome, is apparent when 
Correggio undertakes with incredihly melting colors the interpretation 
of exotic types. An example is seen In the detail of an Awgcl (Fig^ 43,8) 
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from his MiicJonna with St. Jerome, ^^'hich suggests the narrow line 
Separating the morhicl From ihc spiritual. Foljovvers and admirers were 
to seize upon this note of exoticism or eroticism with someEimes hril 
liant rtrsults. While not properJy a Venetian, Correggio show's close 
kinship with the meri of that citj' and his painterly style links him Eo 
the den'clopinent stemming from Venice. 

A story is told about Titian which illuminates the last important 
phase of Venetian painting. One day the masier entered his stutUo and 
chanced to see som.c drawings by one oF his numerous pupils. He 



Fro. 45S.—CORREGGIO. Aw Awgel. Detail of the Madonna with St, 
Jerome. xVfuseum, Parma. 


asked who had made them and tliercupt>n told his assistant to have 
^e young apprentice e.vpellcd from the studio. The legend has been 
intcipreted rather naively as a si^ of Titian*s jealousy of a gifted po¬ 
tential rival; if the tale is truet it Is tncire likely that the master saw' 
substantial evidence that the yeung Tintoretto (1513-159^), a youth 
more than a generation younger than his teacher, could learn nothing 
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of value under his tutelage. Certnin it is thiit Tintoretto's briUianc 
intuitive art TA^as to violate the essential pttem that Titian had set. 

The older miin had thought of his canvas as a kind of stage. He 
drew a sharp line excluding spectator from the stage or spc'Ctade—^ 
the Pieti (Fig. 436) is an example. The opposite is true of Tintonetto, 
who (to maintain the analc^y) figuratively places a ramp from the 
stage to the audience so that the old harrief of footlights is removed. 
FbshJng diagonals lead the eye directly into deep spaee^ figures are 
always in action or poised for movement. He abolishes the basic con¬ 
ception of die figure set ngaiust a backgroundt for with him there is no 
such thing as background. Walls, hanks of treeSp horizon lines are 



Fig. 459,— TliNTORETtO. Tite Usx Supper. 
ScTB GiorgKP MuggiorSf V'ewicff. 


so handled as to make them as dramatically potent as the figures. He 
thus achieies an all^vcr pattern with broken lines, curved lines, light 
that bursts and di^s. His Last Supper (Fig. 439} illustrates his mell^. 
Where Leonardo invented a clearly designed and neutral boxlike toom 
for the setting <if his drama (Fig- Tintoretto made his w'holc 

canvas dramatic. Leonardo's treatment is illustrative and deseripbve of 
psychological values^ depending as It does upon facial expiession and 
movement of hands and arms. The design in linen color, light and dark, 
and space are all used by Tinioretlo to make the surface of his canvas 
surge and How^ and thus to emphasise the drama of the scene. Even 
though we could not see a single face clearly, the force of his colors 
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the cnuckling and splashing lights the thrus^Es of (he space jxittemp 
would be adeejuate to arouse pju^erFul emotion. Late in his life Titiail, 
while not so bold, worked in much the same manner for bis color and 
light became increasingly pKwerful as a means of expression, but the 
Uie years of Tintoreuo’s art found him even further advanced jn the 
art of ahstraet and expressive design. The sketch of 1587 for Partidise, 
in the Ducal Palace in Venice (Fig. *^40), shows how' bold and inventive 
and '^nuxlern"' he had btxxjme. El Creco and Rubens were to feel the 
impact of Tintorettos dramatic language and adapt it 10 iheir paintingp 
and the art of many moderns is based iip>n just such a conception of 
painiingf Tlic individual figums become part of the "landscape " in this 
view <jf heaven. They coalesce with clouds of light to form vast con¬ 
centric sivirls. Light, color, space merge in a tremendous eosmic drama 



l ie. 440-—JINTQREITO. Sketch. Lpum, Park. 


to which Individual figures as aetor^ are subordinated. The closest 
analogy with other arts h found in nnusie in which sheer sound be¬ 
comes a vehicle for jncaleulabic shades oF emotion. The world is con- 
ficured by the piiinier as it Is by the fiiusician in an untranslatable 
idiom of sensuous stulf. Tintoretto docs not go as Far as do Kandinsky 
and Picasso in the 10th oeniurs^ but there is ample evidence that be 
had a clear understanding of tile rcvolutionar)* principles implied by 
hfs art. 

In literature the use of devices such as figures of speech Qronj% 
hyperbole, metaphor) is so conirntm that we are almost unaware of it 
until they are p«jinEed out and explained^ Heeause most people are rela* 
lively unfamiliar with the language of the pictorial arts they are fre¬ 
quently puziled when a painter employs similar det'ices. With men 
like Tintoretto it Seems on the surface that they violate inherent rules 
of art tvheti in reality they' am using established principles of design 
in a new' manner more appropriate and more effective for the genera- 
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tion to which they belong. For instonce^ he unconsciously accepted 
the freer and more casual arrangeinents of space and forms that had 
long prevailed in Venetian painting and developed his art further in 
that direction- The Venedan colorists had alwaj-s composed a picture 
on the basis of color spotting as opposed to the linear designs of central 
Italy (Raphael, Michelangelo). Tinioretto {lairied this practice to what, 
for his time, was a daring conclusion^ plunging the 5|jeciaior into active 
imaginative participation in his dramas. This practice can be observed 
a hundred years earlkf in the frescoes of Mantegna (tf. Fig. 400), but 
it was Correggio and particularly Tintoretto who gave currency to the 
idiom which was to prevail even into our owm day. 

While Veronese (152^1583) inaintaincd a high ievA of Venetian 
art in his sumptuous festivals and splendid deflorations, he remained 
a local Venetian ^irit> whereas Giorgione, Titian and Tintoretto be¬ 
long to a larger %vcirld- iVnd of these three it is Tintoretto who en¬ 
kindled the imagination of later men. Actually he belongs not to the 
High Renaissance but to the Baroque. The path which he takes leads 
specihcally to El Gicco, Rubens and Rembrandt and other masters of 
the 17th century. 

Moreover, while Tintoretto (with other pinters) was drastically 
modifying the rigid eagc^like space of ihe Renaissance# comparable and 
related changes were occurring in other fields like religion, architecture 
and music. Italian architects (Fig. IJ9) were ct^olving an epochal style 
in response to the requirement of the Counter'Reformation. The 
Church in its militant reaction to the threjl of ProECStantism welcomed 
the dramatic flights of iIk- baroque inasters and the cjty of Rome was 
becoming transformed by the new' style. 


Chapter XXVll Renamantx Painting 
in the j^orth___ 


THE THANSFORjVf/lTfON OF At\T /VND LIFE IN iTALY 
during the 15th reniur)^ did not maicriallv y(fect the coriicinporaTy 
art of northem countries bcvoi^d tl^t Alps, fct>r the Colhic pattern per- 
sistetl there for n century or more after the basic sensuous and indh 
vidualistic ideas of the Renaissance had [^ernicatcd Italian art. The 
mediaeval painters in France, Flanders and Germany had before them 
mudels of a liighly naturalistic art in the sculptures of the catbednib- 
[ tad Renaissance art been simply a matter of uiutation of naiure, then 
one might say that the northern peoples were well in advance of the 
Italians; hut the classical ideus that also shaped the cultural pattern 
of Renaiss;mce Italy were relatively seattered in the north or came 
there only s]>fFradica||y l>ef<>re the 16th century . Then, largely through 
the pcrs«)nality of Alhacht Uurcfp classical art became integrated with 
the native Gothic arc to effect a synthesis cumparable to the new art 
of Italy, 

At a time udien Italy was producing the robust art of Filippo Lippi 
(cL Fig. 40^) and Pollaiuolo fcf. Fig. 406), German artists were still 
adhering to tlse Lite Gothic style. Its Lessential features arc found in 
the AfiWonMii In die Coiirfyord (Fig. 441}* on engraving of about 14B0 
by Martin Schongauer Cm4J'M9i}- Madonna is no aristociatic 
or noble lady elevated to a queen]v throne but a bourgocsis woman 
adoring her child, an example of the folk charactei: m German art 
which was a strong and healthy heritage of the Middle Ages. Schon- 
gaucT illuminates the theme with delicacy of line and sensitivitv to 
space patternSn Flis Madonna rests in a veritable sea of erisplv break¬ 
ing folds, one of those late mediaeval mannerisms of pattern that also 
appear in the sculpture and archilecture of the time. Richness of deconi- 
don for its own sate had bcccjme an aesthetic burden which ivas to 
disappear with the inRux of classical thought. There is, moreover, a 
conBici between the tortured drapery and the sensitively felt silhouette 
of the tree. Tlie inconsistency between this stmipatheric observation 
of the ^lutiuces of nature^s forms and the dcliherate artificjal pattern of 
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the draperies h but one of the inany manifestaiions of Lntemul con¬ 
flict to be found in thi^ transitional an, 

Seliongauer lived in the centurj' that saw the invention of printing 
and he lised an art form the dcvizlopmcrit of which probably bad a 
good deal to do with this invention. From about 1400, Europeans began 
to print designs on doth and piiper from blocl« of wood, a practice 
known to the Chinese in the 9th 
centuryT ^nd also from engraved cop¬ 
per plates. As printing gave wide¬ 
spread knowledge of the new ideas, 
so the prfrrted ftctvre cnadc for she 
dissemination of knowledge. The 
Flemish and Germans were quick to 
adopt the practice of print-making. 

Cultural ideas receivea the fullest 
dl^minatlon in local areas and over 
an international field. With the ex¬ 
change of prints from town to town 
and country to country^ local and pn> 
vincial schools might come within the 
orbit of larger ana marc cosmopolitan 
thought, ^inething comparable lias 
occurred in our own day in tbc per¬ 
fection of processes of Color reproduc¬ 
tion, Tlie collotype perfecteii only a 
few^ years ago maKCS it possible for a 
painting reproduced in full color to 
pass into the hands of millions where formerly the single painting 
often passed into the almost total obscurity of a private collector's liv¬ 
ing room or storeroom. 

In tbc Germany of the ibih century, Albrecht Diircr (1471-1528) 
saw the great potentialities of the printed picture. While he was 
aUo a painter, it was through the graphic arts—the woodcut, engrav¬ 
ing, etching—that he made his greatest contribution to European 
thought. In his hands the wt>cxltut and the engraving on copper became 
maior vehicles of expression, fk^lnning in his youth in the tradidon 
of the Tncdiaevjl Schongauer, he lived 10 rsi^ German ait to world¬ 
wide importance in that of the Renaissance. 

An example of the early and still quite mediaeval phase of Durers 
artistic career before he was thirty is the woodcut, from a scries called 
The Large Passion, of CJirist Benntig the Cross (Fig. 442) which is 
dated awiut 149B and m which the forms arc weighted with lavish 
and nervously felt detail similar to the over-embellishment of Late 
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FtQ. 442 .—DORER. CtiatST B^arinc thj! Cross^i 
W oodcut froin Tfco Larg^ Paniotu 
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Goiiiic architecture and sculpture. Crumpled folds of drapery break in 
cascades of movement as the surfaces are disturbed and restless. Diirer 
has sensitively gauged the aesthetic resources of the small print and 
die confines of a black and ivliltc pattern. The distribution of the 
dominant geometrical forms like the architecture and the halberd 
carried by the soldier at the right is planned to yield mo-vimurn clarity 
to an extremely lich plastic jiattem. k is this clarity of structure which 
makes possible the intense psychological drama involving the com¬ 
placent brutalitv of the soldiers and the pathos of human suffering. 
Random symbols are welded into a schematic sustained drama more 
eloffuent than anvtbing seen In the graphic ans to this time. 

At the time that the woodcuts of the Large Passion were made, 
Diirer had been in Italy once for a short timej and he was also familiar 
with the work of many Italian artists through the medium of prints 
like the Ten Nudes of Pollaiuolo CFlg- hut little influence of 

such things is perceptible in Kis work. He ^vas much aware of the 
difference between his rather harshly angular figures and those of his 
Italian contemporaries^ how'ever^ and for a perkxl in the first ten years 
of die 16th century he strove oonscienriously to grasp the principles 
of classic beauty by which they were guided, studying^ for ex¬ 
ample, the theory of Leonardo da Vinci as set forth in that masters 
Treathc on PatJittiig and other writings, and even inaugurating a 
theory of his own. A second visit to Italy in 15:05-1507 found him W 
impressed than he Kad been by many things seen on his first joumey, 
and also turned him momentarily from the graphic processes to paint¬ 
ing. But with his return to Germanyp he reverted to the art of the 

E rint in works which make it evident that he had realised the imtiossL 
ility of translating his own northern concepts into the formal idioms 
of Renaissance Itsdy. His w-oodcuts, often issued an book fonUi were 
usually cut by especially trained craftsmen after his drawings, but the 
engravings are entiTely by his own hand. Three of these^, made in 
1515 and 151are his most cclebTatctl i-vorks—Knight, Death and the 
Devil: St. Jerome in his Cell; and the MelencoUa I (Fig- 
reveal the compromise which he had achieved between the fundamen¬ 
tally emotional values of his northern mhcTitanee and the rational beauty 
of Renaissance thought. Technically these prints have never been 
surpassed in the craftsmanship by tvhich lines bboriously incised in 
the copper plate ate turned to the recording of such minute details as 
diRerences in texture between glass and polished metaL Expressively^ 
[he patiem of the woman seated in the repose of mental inenia rather 
than physical weariness, surrounded by the symbols nf fruitless learn¬ 
ing, is filled svith a pessimism of almcjst Faustian profundity. 

The clarity with which these ideas are set forth ivas achieved in part 
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throu^Ei his study of Italian art- Ik came 10 recognize itie necessitv for 
couching even the most sobjtx-Eive concepts in organized fonnal pai- 
lerns if thdr nature 11 as to be fully perceived. If the Melencoiia [ is 
comparable in comeil! 10 Michelangelo^s Jeremiah CFig. she is 



likewise a nonhem counterj^iSrt of Ij^maidos Mnna Lisa (Fig, 418). 
In the engraving, Dijrcr |Kmdcrs (even as dix^s his winged woman) the 
dilemma of faith and science^ of reason Ohe measuring instrument of 
science) and religion. 1 he |>i;jsitive evaluation of such ejr|X;ricnce is 
seen in another of the great prints of 1515-1514 by Durer* the Si. 
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Jerome: in his CclU and also in the somewhat later one of Sf. 
fcefore tlie WnJh of Niiremburg (Fig. which was engraved in 

1519. Ikre the fom^s of nature fall into lucid and orderly |>attern^» 
the buiJdinfiS in the town mounting up in a pyminid that reinforces 
the form of the saint profoundly atstjrbed in his meditations in the 
foreground in a coni[X>sition as forceful in its entb(Kliment of finally 



Fic. 444h—S t. ArlTiioNV Before Tn£ Waxes of Nureaibuiig 
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realis^ed truths as the Meleneolia I is of douht and despair. Oiirer 
thus remains true to his inheritance of significant spiritual experi 
ence, but embodies it in patterns thac elTeciively represent the first 
creative fusion of northern eontent ^vith the formal o^ncepEs of l\en- 
aissancG Italyv 

But hmvever great the imiiact of Italy with iis wealth of classic ideas 
upon the forms of Diirer^s art, he Teniaincd wholly Germanic in feel¬ 
ing. The force of his line as an expressive instrument never failed, 
[n the great hcxly of his wort, painimg and graphic art, nothing ran 
compare for sheer beauty ^vith the drawings 5 nd water-color -studies. 
In these he is seen to one of the great naturalists^ an artist like 
Leonardo, sensitive and responsive to the infinite 
Among the drawings done hsng after his VetiiCtian visit is a cnarcxMl 
study of Ills mother (Fig. 4455 made in the year of her 

Flcre there is no hint of Italian formalism in the intertveaving of elo 
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quent espression-laden lines, but through thi* restless arabesque Durer 
cnmslates with energy and cumpssicn ihe gotint wisdom, the patience 
and fortitude of a woman who had brought to life nineteen children. 
Tt was with sudi eapacity for feeline as is here revealed that Duter^ 
the friend of Luther and Erasmus, brought, with them, the light of 
the Renaissance to the northern world. 



Fic. 445.—DURER- Tme ^\jiti5t s Motheh, Drawing. 

PfZMi Rcrl'm. 

There are three major voices in German pin ling—Durer, Grune- 
wald and Holbein. The brief span of fifty years, i >00-1550, saw the 
beginning and the end of their heroic effort. IF Durer is ffie supreme 
master of line, Matthias Griinewaid (ica^ i-;6S-cfl. 1531) rs his equal as 
Q master of cobr. His greatest achievement is the Isenheim Altarpiece 
pinted about U is a folding altarpiece like the one painted by 
the v^n Eycks in Chent^ wnth scenes of the Passion and the lives of 
saints. The Cntctfxfon (Fig. 446) is the central and diniactic act in 
a scries of epochal transformations. M t!te Gothic artists symbolimi 
in the cathedral all heaven and the shadoivs of earth, and as Michel¬ 
angelo undenook in the Sistine Ceiling to create a mighty alldnclusive 
cosmos, so Griinewalds colossal imagination embraces pictorially the 
entirety of human experience. Like Bosch he explored the nether 
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world of dteanis in the Temptiiiion of St. Anthony; the Nativity CE\%* 
447) is a puean to creation. The Incarnation is the divine mj^tcry set 
forth in the Annunciation. The Crucifixion is the climax foUovvcd by 
the pathos of Entombment and the fearful consuming light of the 
Resurrection. This awful pageant of man and salvation can be com¬ 
pared only with the supreme creations in ait' it is like the DMue 



Fic. 446.^RUNEWALD. Tsie CfiUCiFmoH. The Isenheim Akaipiece. 

Mifsenni^ Cohtidr. 


Comedy in scope and force, or the Creek tragedies^ and as the masses 
of Palestrina and Bach unfold the drama of life step by step so do^ 
this altar with its sutcessivcly unfolding panels. 

In Cierman art generally^ color is subordinate to linear desigrii but 
CriineAvald uses it with extraordinary force, less for its stnictural func^ 
tion, as in Venetbn paintings than to effect a psjxhological impact- 
The Madonna is a beaming German girl radiantly maternal in the 
Nutivily C^- 447)^ die Magdalene of the Crucifixion a study in 
morbidity. The model for the Christ crucified is the fesicnng corpse 
of one pitifully racked with frightful disease. The altar was painted 
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for thf manastery of Si. Anthony :it which contagious diseases were 
treated^ and the ardsi has taken such a broken and diseased body as 
mi^hi have been seen there to syrtLl>oli£e the agony of the Bedcmptioii+ 
If Cninewald is mediaeval in his utterly religious purpose and in the 
intensity of his psychology* he is tnixlcrn in his pcrsLsteni use of nature 
in homely intimacy and the grand scale of his drama. But in another 



FtG- 447- CjRurvEWAl.D. ~\ Ki; Nativity. The Iscnlieiin .Altiirpitxe. 

Mnsetit7t, CofFFwr. 


sense he rises to expressive heights hevemd an} art tradiiicti or local 
school. TKch; has been no one else lik* him in the Gcnnany of his 
dav or since. 

Yhc third great German master. I Ians Holbein (14971145), came 
a full generation after his illustrious ct)iti pat riots. His father uas a 
pinter in the mediaeval tradition, but the sim came into a cultural 
world that had experienced the impact of Renaissance humanism. The 
moral fervor and passionate convictions of Criincvttald and Diirer were 
scarcely shared by I [olhein, who was a matt of the world bttih as an 
artist and as a personality. rVs y graphic artist, he executed a brilliant 
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scries of woodcuts called The Dance of Death, a theme commonly 
found in northern art of ihe timeii, hui his rcltgious pintmgs are 
Tcktivdy perfunctory and it is only natural that in an age of increaS' 
ing secabrism he should have found his principle ivork in portraiture. 
Seeking patronage^ he found it in lingland where he became court 
painTcr to Henry Vllk and as a result, thjt monarch's court circle is 
probably the most thoroughly documented piciurially of any in history> 
Scores of portraits—among them Anne of Cleves, Sir Thomais More^ 
Jane SeyTuour—come from him in oil and drawings. In ever}' instance 
I lolbein is a rationalist, cool arid de¬ 
tached. 11 is portrait of Henry VI/I 
CFig. 44JS), ptnted about 1539, is 
crafty and irttelligcnc. Henry, 
bravely arrayed in the pompous trap 
pings of hisoHice^ stands fulHace in 
a frame ^vhich seems too small to 
contain his overbearing presence. 

Ilic huM neck^ bcitdy cyes^ tight 
sensuous mouth and stnall puffy 
hand^i are displayed against the elab¬ 
orately demifed costume. The rich 
ness of fabric and jeivels emphasijecs 
the tiorid personality rcrv'cling in bar- 
haric splendor. Though the portrait 
is extraordinarily analytitah the de¬ 
tails are united in a lucid and coher¬ 
ent pattern. When Holbein {tainted 
the features of the humanist Eras^ 

IK us (Fig- she design \ aried from that of the other portrait, just as 
the personality of his subjeci was ditfererit. The figure is smaller, the 
room space more ample. The tightness and tension of the King’s portrait 
have vanished. I lere the scholar sits at case in theejuiet atmosphere of his 
studv, hts alien lion directed to his writing, rlie warm blended ccilots and 
the apparently casual composition of the farms characterize the mcK’td and 
aclivitv of a gentle contemplaih'c spirit. I lolbein^ wkh an eye auick to 
contrive a Hat decorative pattern with which to summarize the solid bulk 
of his subject, alivavs achieved a design that was harmonious in itself, 
even if there is liliie in his prtraits to recall the chargetl linear pat¬ 
terns of Dufcr. I lolbein was the last pietoria! genius to emerge from 
Germany. The rav^ages of the Thirty Years' VVar, in ivhich 3 great 
part of the population of Germanic countries was annihilatedH brought 
to an end any further important de\Ttopment in the arts for a whole 
cenlgrv. 
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In Flanclc?r^p painting possessed a rich heritage in ihe van Eycks, 
Hugp van der Goes and others of the 15th oentury. In the i6th 
ceniijrj^ it attained fresh vitality at the hands of Peter Bruegel the 
Elder (1525-1569^. As Leonardo and Michelangelo in the south had 
studied the human figure to make It a vehicle for the ejcpression of 
thought, so Bruegel in Flanders expressed his proFoundest convictions 
through landscajic. Landscape pinting had bad its beginning in the 



Fic. 449,— HOLBEIN, Eiusmus. Lotn^Vp Piiris. 


tiny minbtures of Late Gothic manustiipts and the iftb-century 
masieis had ctintinuous^y been occupied with its interpretation in the 
backgrounds of their paintings, but it remained for Bruegel to explore 
its deepest Implications. In a series of paintings representing the four 
seasons executed about 1565, he gave an exhaustive account of the 
peasant's activity, the iniimaic cxpiiiience of man in dosest contact 
with the freezing air of ivinter^ the harvest of summer and brons^ 
autumn. The picture tepresenting Summer (Fig. 450) hangs in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. I lere peasants heavy with fadgue 
and the lassitude of noonday heat sit eating or sprawd asleep beneath a 
tree in a harvest field. Bniegcl sees everything; the peasants' gieedy 
habits of feeding, the precise method of ha nesting grain, the jug of 
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Wfit€r standing in the sh^de^ the birds In the air, the tillage in the 
distance with children at pby. For the first tiiiic in art, the anonymous 
and inarticulate aspects ctf man's communal activity and the hmiliar 
life of the landscape have been recorded on a uiorLumcntal pictorial 
scale. Yet the hundreds of observations, the almost countless birds and 
people, the buildings that sprinkle the landscapes are so skillfully dis¬ 
tributed and controTled in tlic large pttem of space that the landscape 
is seen as a unit, as logic^y construcicd and lucidly articulated as □ 



Fig. 450.—BRUEGEL. SusmEft- Meirojwliiapi illuseiiJti, N. Y. 


figure composition hy Leonardo, By means of a large pattern in which 
the details Income integrated structurally and psychologically, the land* 
scape is rendered expressive of its greatest spiritual impTicationSr Man is 
conceived as an integral part of nature; die landscape results from his 
labors and has significance only in terms of the form that he gives it. 
This is the identical truth that Leonardo had expounded in Florence 
earlier in the century; It is the truth that gives such great authority to 
the art of Titian. 

Tlie Reformation sweeping the nonberu countries was implicitly 
expounded by Bruegel- When he pinied the Crucifixion it became 
a veiled comment on the ravages of the Spanish Lnejuisition which at 
that time was crucifying Flanders- In a deep landscape containing 
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hundreds of liny Egures the prasants come trooping om of the town 
toward a distant Ca 1 vaf)^ A ring of curious sensation’Seekers collects 
about the cross almost in visible In the distance. The implkadon is 
clear, since the setting is the Flemish cuuntTvside and the soldiers aie 
obviously Spanish. By the siitne token, his Slaughter of the Innocents 
is portrayed as a savage searching party of the inquisition brutally 
seizing its vrictinis in a Flemish village. His love of the uncouth celebra¬ 
tions of the peasants recorded in weddings, dances and drinking bouts 
earned Bruegel the name of Droll Peter and Pca^ni Bruegel. 



Fic. 4ji.—BRUEGEL. Wedolmc Dance. of ArtSj Detrt?ft, 


1 ficro arc good reasrms for considering him she first great modem 
master in the sense that his unselF-conscious portraval of coimnort 
things—children at play, peasants dancing, fanners at "work—indicates 
a mind that saw in the custornatTp^ mudne of Jiumanity the meaning 
of life^ 1 hus the landscape is no more only a picturesque sight, hut a 
pattern of mans life activitv. The Vi^eddiug Daucc^ now in Detroit 
(Fig, 451 beciwncs more tfian a quaint record of folk customs. One 
may see all manner of things In a Brvicgel painting^ihe obvious nar- 
ntive, the pictUTteKpic customs, the lively recorded anecdote. But be- 
mnd this is ihe clear staiemcnt of a man w ho recognized the under¬ 
lining imp)[cations of a dvilis&aiion. A peasant wedding dance is a drama 
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of hunian foiCds no less than the DioiU'^iac m^els of Greek lime^ and 
as revealing of spiritual impUcations as the eereinoiiy of an i8th' 
cento fy minuet or a ^otb-centuty jam session. The seasonal ritual 
—the celebration of tite harvestp the planting timop the marriage’—aie 
focal points revealing the ?est for life known to all peoples^ No artist 
graphs these life impulses more explicitly and with greater assurance 
than Bruegel. His art isa direply religious one though it does not alvvaj'S 
employ the syinbolism of Christianity. It celebrates a drama older than 
Christianity itscKp one that will be manifest in the art of RembrandtT 
Goya and Daumier Jn ages to mme. 

As the tide of Gothic tnoughi receded and humanism replaced it as 
the dominant way of life+ the protaiss that was in full tide in iftb- 
century Italy came to its hdghc in the north, but not until the 16th 
century. While the new synthesis of thought was undoubtedly taking 
place si>onmneously within Gennany and RandcrSf it w^as immeawr- 
ably accelerated by the continuous contact which the Northerners had 
with the more advanced thought of the Italians. Durerp Bruegelp Hoh 
bein and perhap Criincwald all visited Italy and their ait w'as deeply 
influenced by that contact. And Italy in turn w^as impregnated with 
the vital energies of the Gothic spirit that lay behind the northern 
Renaissance. The following century was to see a compk-rc fusion of 
European art and thought, but the vitality of Italy weaned and the 
leadership was assumed ny France, the Netherlands and Spain, 


Chapter XXVIII. Paintifig in the 
Seventeenth Centwj - 


;T JS DIFFfCt/LT TO GEiVER/lLIZE ABOUT THE NEW 

painting of the 17th for art had a larger and more e.xtended 

audience in that [Kfiod than it had had in the i6Eh centur\^ in 
either Italy or the noith. Painting was stilJ to sene the Church hy 
appealing to the emotion si of the faithful; in other instances it served 
the more popular purpose of pliologmphic naturalism^ But to a large 
degree its function as symbid which had given direction and purpose 
through the Renaissance was relaxed. In the waning years of the 
16th century^ in Italy the grand, fuztnal and expressive discipline 
of the older masters was not renewed by their successorsL There w^tc 
those who pid homage to the earlier masters, to be sure, and confi¬ 
dently expected to acquire by easy imitation the energy and nobility 
they recogni2cd in Raphael, Michelangelo and Titian; but the result, 
of cmirsct was only facility, superficiality and ccIectieismH 

The basis of eclecticism was the emulation of the Renaissance mas¬ 
ters including the exotic Correggio. Without iccourse to the emotional 
and intellectual forces of an e^ier day the Italian Eclectics sought to 
sustain the lofty style by learned imitation h T™ cousins, LodovJco 
Carracci (1555-1619) an^ Annibale Carracci (1560^1609) of Bologna, 
were the leading c.xponents of the movement, Annibale's pnncipal 
woflt !S the painting of the great hall of the Famese Palace in Rome 
(Fig, Here he has followed the grand decorath^e scheme of 

Michelangelo's Ssstine Ceiling, with the decorative borders dominant 
in the scheme. The enframed pictures are scarcely more than medallions 
about which revolve the decorative nudes. 

TTe showmanship and sensationalism of the Eclectics were encour* 
aged by the Church, which, following the schism resulting from the 
Reformation, had Found itself in a perilously weakened position. To 
fortify itself, the Society of Jesus had been "orgaiii7x^ to compel alle¬ 
giance and faith. Begun by Ignatius Loy^ila, the Society encouraged 
architects, sculptors and painters to dramatize Church doctrines to the 
point of sensationalism. The results may be found Ln masters who ca^me 

ri4 
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speciEirally within the orbit of the C<aiho 1 ic Church, notably Berntni 
in sculpture (cf. Fig, 333,) and architecture, Rubens and El Greco in 
paindng. 

While the eclectic masters were lucploidiig raoveinent and melo- 
drains to persuade men of mvenng faith, another assault upon the 
sensibilities ms being made hv the llciaUsts. The Eclfsetics were reach¬ 
ing out for a mder public and made practical efforts to its think¬ 
ing thiough an emotional appeal The Realists made ilicrit appeal 
through the senses too- With Caravaggio comes a change 



Fic. 4 ji,—CARAVAGGIO. Pma Denving tii£ Loan. 
Vati&m Museumi Home. 


In European ait that has been felt down to our 0^71 time. His subjects 
are those having a lively appeal for ihc unlearned; they are as often as 
not taken from everyday life^ like the Card Pbwrs and Fortune TelleiSh 
His lealism is simple and pragmatic, being based upon the look of 
things rather than upon knowledge of constTUCtion or the organization 
of forms into self-sustaining patteitiSr The Biblical illustration becoiJies 
a straight hit of nature dressed up with dramatic lighdng as in Pefer 
Deit>7Mg the Lord (Fig, 45^) of 160c, wheie Caiavaggio presents as 
skillful a handling of light as one could find in any es:pen Holly^vood 
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movie. The shrill accuiiing voice of the ^%'oman is tonveyed by the im' 
petuous gesture. The shadow mufUes the garbled response of the wavet" 
ing Peiccp 

This ingenious descripEive literaJness urill not be confused with the 
profound psycholt^ieaJ analysis of a Leonardo or a Correggio or the 
architcctonie constructions of a Raphael, llie prartace of this vivid and 
arresting art miidc a great irnpressjon, none the less, on [he German and 
Flemish artists living in Italy at the turn of the cenrury^ and by direct 
or indirect means the metliod reached Spanish, Dutch and Flemish 
masEcts, who found it consistent whh the CNpandlng democratic func¬ 
tion of theh art+ Rubens will modify iE with the [?ower of Venetian 
color* Rembrandt will refine it into mystery of space, and Velasquez 
into the lucid rhythms of his extmordinary |x^rcepEion. For in this liah 
lan world at the turn of the century^ were formed the styles of the 
northern artists who are the giatus of the 17th century* El Greco 
had already gone to Spain iiftcr apprenticeship in Veniv'e. fiut to Rome 
came the two Frenchmen, Claude Lorrain and Poussin, and from Flan- 
deni came Peter Paul Rubens, dissatisfied with the Italianate xManner- 
iits he had known at home who seemed to understand neither Italian 
nor Flemish art. Educated in iheir feeble imitative Italianized w^ays in 
Flanders, Rubens (1577-1640) turned eagerly to a fin>t-hand study of 
tlie work cvervonc seemed obsessc<] with copying. From 1600 to 1608 
he was in Ltaf y painting and intently observ'ing everything, especially 
the great i6thcenTury masters, llts Eclectic and Realist cnnteitipo- 
mries w^cre likewise given ckjse aueniion and Rubens with energy and 
above all intelligence al^rhcd of these InBucnces too what was useful 
to him, rejecting the artistic deadwood. 

Almost everything be pinted later tells of his contact with Michel¬ 
angelos heroic figures, the richness of Titian's structural color and the 
drama of Tifitonriio. Movement and energy pen-ade all that he touches, 
the relatively stable plan of a Renaissance figure or design being re¬ 
jected. IJis vast knmviedge and the Buency of his energetic style make 
the w-ork of the Italian Eclectics look dry^ and barren in comparison. 

With deep and complex space patterns he deliberately constructs 
grandiose plans or stage sets for the enactment of miracles or the nar¬ 
ration of the classic myths. One might say (hat Rubens interprets life 
in terms nf dynamic conirastsr—in the active thrust and athletic move¬ 
ments of heroic giants remini^ent of Micliclangelo. rhtiw w-ho s^c^k in 
art the ideal of a serene harmony wall find liule comfort in his swirling 
volcanties of energy* 

'The style of the Qiunier-Reformation called for a crescendo of emo¬ 
tion. Rul^ns supplies it in phistic terms, finding richness of color, space 
and line to suit the psychological [empo. The- often told account of the 
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mourning for the dead Chmt usually tIEat€^d with reserv^e and redcenice 
(cf. Fig. 401) is for Rubens (Fig, 453) an occasion for aliisost unbe 
lici^btc drama, Christas body is ihat of a iMichelangelosque athlete. 
The Virgin pathfiieally closes the dead eyes. The Savior s death in¬ 
duces uncontrollable anguish bordering on the pathological among the 
witnesses. This toricnt of feeling is reminiscent of the excesses of die 



Fig. 45 ' 3 ."RUBENS. The Lamentation. Liecht^n-^em GaUery. Vurnrui. 


bter Middle Ages^ but the heroic nude suggests itioro a pagan ritual of 
death than the ascetic resignation of Christianity. 

As a classical scholar Rubens had a deep feeling for the pagan atth 
Hides. The religious themes are not wholly congeniul to his temper and 
he handles them always frankly^ with an eye to their pathetic and emo- 
tional implications. The depiction of minidcs frequently requested by 
the Church meets with his Inherent taste for energy and drama. Love 
is a recurring theme In his art and appears in his pagan legends like 
the Three Graces, the Rescue of Andrometk, the Judgnient of Paris. 
The scIHess love of the Madonna for her Child is |iortrayed but not 
with the confidence of the lyrical outgoing splendor of the Venus, the 
Diana or x'\ndromoda. For Rubens the Venus is a symbol of earth's 
fertility, as all his ibcincii are uncrringiy seen in terms of their widest 
implication. Tlie impulses of love are wild and orgiastic nr restrained in 
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bourgeon crinvtrntiansr ss the case may be. In the Cordeit of Love 
454) of 1632, he dwelk upon the theme as majiifcstetl in his own so 
cidy. Gjurtly Folk decoiously disport themselves in a courtyard before 
a baroque palace. The founUiin figure is an opulent Venus with flowing 
breasts who presides ovet a court Glkd with winged loves. The master 
and his wife, Helena Fourment, are embracing at the left while an 
ardent Cupid busies hi nisei f with hk task of persuasion. Rubens took 



Flu. 454. —RUBEP^S. The Caaoex qf Love> Priub, Miidrid. 


the opulent charmsi of Helena as the mridel for many if not most of his 
later Feminine chamaers. The type is ith»i undassical and ei-en nepeh 
lent to many in ouf day, Whelfter il wus a matter of jx?rsoiial idiosyn' 
erasy or not, one may justly say that Rubens found in the type of 
buxotn ripeness what he considered inherent chamcicrLStics of the 
Venus, the archetYnpc of the nyjther of mankirnl. ample of hip and 
btrast, a ssinbol of fertility. 

More ebaraderistk of the masters gift for intcipeting the subject of 
Imo is the Rape of ike Dmghirfs of ieifcipptis CFig- 455)1 ^n earlier 
work painted in 1614. The broken shimmering surfaces, the rich space 
pattern of the Cardem of Love are not so highly developed here; mare 
stable and simpler patterns prei-ail. The pagan theme gave ample oppor¬ 
tunities IQ his enormous enei^ies. No rnu^^mi^ or naturalism is iii' 
tended. 'Fbe struggle is an elaborate theatrical display of feminine 
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lovdini:^ and masculine ardor. In a ftno tableau like an episode in 
grand operap die bronzed brothers^ Castor and PolluXp eagerly but vnih 
noble discretion p seize their prize. The women, wilh appropriate rhetori¬ 
cal appeals to the gock unreluciantly enan this ritual of love* 

Uxe many of Rubens'^ works this painting svas made with the aid of 
asdstanis. The artist maintained a veritable picture factoryt he furnish¬ 
ing designs and his assistants doing much of the preliminary paintingt 
the whole being supervised and the finishing colored gbzes added b)^ 
Rubens^ Soine of his men were specialists in one field or another like 



Fic. The Rake of tub DAuCHTCiftS OF t-BUCiPFUs- 

MiucHfn^ Afuttieh. 


St ill-life m animal figures. \'an Dyck, his most gifted as4iUtant and stu¬ 
dent, had a part in the last-mentioni'd VitirL 

Rubens lived on a grand suk inidlcetuiilly and social 1 )^ Mis art 
was enormously successful throughout Eurr^ and he reapul a rich 
material reward for his incredible energy p 1 o a veij kitgc degree he 
integrated the art traditions of the north with those of Italy. In his great 
Kemusse in the Louvne he pimped how thoroughly he carried on die 
plastic and cultural concepts of that tfitb-ccntmy ^nt Bruegel (Fsg- 
45 iX ^od in his late Landscapes he continued a tradition extending 
bock in Flemish art to the time of Pol dc Limboutg and the days 
of Jan van Eyck and Bosch. As lie enriched Flemish art with the forms 
of Michelangelo^ with the lyric and structural coturism of Tiniuretto 
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and Veronese, he passed thetsc on transaFoimed to the i8ih-centviiy 
masters, notably Watte?au, and to the igith-centiify Romantics. His 
sivJrling decorative style became the stocd^-in-tinde of lesser men who 
exploited his pictorial methods endlessly^ 

Rubens* disciple, Jordaens, popularized the method in superEcia] 
melodrama and /\nthojiy van Dyck C» f 99'^^40 Is but an extension of 

the master s talent, selecting from 
Rubens the softer, more feminine 
aspects to exploit. It was as a por¬ 
traitist that van Dyck had his chief 
vogue (Fig. 456), There is a cen 
min aestheticism in his %vork as 
though he looked upon a painting 
as a decorative design not having 
speciEc relation to any serious m- 
icrpretatian of life. I le is most con¬ 
genially occupied In creating flat¬ 
tering and engaging portraits of 
aristocratic people. Many of these 
portraits are out-and-out commer 
cSal phs uath no expressive merit. 
At his best, however* ho sometimes 
penetrates deeply, reaching and il¬ 
luminating intimate and personal 
life more completely than Rubens. 
The influence of van D^'ck was 
very^ great and perhaps out of pro- 
IXJftion to his intrinsEc merit. As 
court painter to the English King. 
Charles I, he followed in the path 
of Hnlbcjn a hundred years earlier. 
In hiS decomtive brilliance he an¬ 
tidotes the style of the iSth cen¬ 
tury, especially in the English 
school, ‘fhe English found in his work exactly the mo<lel for dieif 
rococo portraits and bndscapes, but it is signiEcant that the French 
masters of the j8th century turned to Rubens rather than to the more 
superficial van Dyck. 

It would be diihcuh to m'cr^tate the effect of Rubens" art in his own 
century and the Folloiving two centuries. E iLs presence was felt wher¬ 
ever art flourished. Though he never attained the greater heights of 
men like Giotto, Titian or Rembrandt, he was one of the most in¬ 
fluential painters ivho ever lived. 



Fic, ^5^.— VAM DYCK. James 
Stuawt, Duxe or LiiS^oX- 
Afelr«>pulfrjiH jVfu^cHWj, N. V. 
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The art of [tulvp which fired Rubens with desire for the heroic and 
the grandiose and fed his appetite for all that was noble in the classic 
post, only indirectly alFected neighboring Dutch artists. Flanders was 
Catholic, and Rubens shared the alHaciJ^ of the Counier-Refoimation^ 
which sought to letivc the waning auihoriiy of the Church through 
the dazzling splendor of the spectacular and dramatic in architecture^ 
sculpture and painting, Ruhei^s w‘as Furthermore a gentleman of w'ealih 
and aristotziatic culture. As an ambassador of kings and a scholar of 
notCj he belonged to the social world of the aristocrat and the in¬ 
tellectual 

^rhe painters who were his Dutch contemporaries present cjuite a 
dilTerent appearance. Holland was Protestant and wealthy^ her citizens 
good industrious merchants^ The PnoiesTani faith had no use for show'y 
altarpteces nor was iliere a demand for religious pin ting of any kind 
in Proiesiant churches^ Wliat the Dutch did demand was small realistic 
paintings for interinr decoration. They were pleased with pictures of 
interiors, srill-lifes of luscious fruit and vegetables* landscapes and genre 
studies of e^'eryday scenes of the home and street* and especially they 
loved portraits* either singly or in groups. The Dutch painter did not 
try^ to c.'cpr^ a subtle and abstract idea as the Italians had and as 
Rubens had under southern mfiucnce. I laving won her centuries-long 
conEict* fini with foreign pmvers and then against the encroaching liea* 
Holland set abfjiut enjoying her freedom and prosperity. Secure w'iihin 
herself, she asked of her painters only that they paint her likenessH 
There w-as nothing too trivial not to he of iniercst. Subject unthought- 
oF by Rubens and the Italians notv becaine of first importance to her 
painters. Adrien Btouw-ct Cl 605-1638}* a brawling tavern tippler* was 
fascinated by animated scenes like roisterers in a saloon. Typical is 
Th« Snrgeon 457}, Itx which □ deiemiintd barber dresst^ the 

wound of a boy who makes a wry face at the piiin. 

Bmuwer w^iih Adriaen van <^tade and Jan Sieen are commonly 
knoivri as the Little Masters of Holland. Together drey explore from 
varying vantage pints the life of the pasantry* the city and country 
slums, the middle-class manners, and folkw^ays. Brouwer is almost ob- 
scsised with pain and violence and brute passion* though his studies are 
painted \ritb exquisite sensitivity and high technical discipline. Jan 
Steen (1626-1679} ^ inheriior of Bruegel's zest for folk drama* mak¬ 
ing it more intimate and docriptivo. TTe Dutch masters painted with 
the frankest literalism the free^ pleasure-loving* pub-crawling habits of 
their people. Their biographers have of ten made out the artists them¬ 
selves to be abandoned, wife-beating drunkards* hut these legends of 
disripation are httle substantiated by the frequent longevity of these 
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painters and above all by the vast quantity and consistently high qual^ 
ity of their craftsmanship, not to mention their artistry. 



Fig, 457.—BROUWER. Tns Suaceort. 


That Jan St«n was a hearty liver, a robust, genial, witty and forth- 
lieht spirit is indeed the only conclusion to be drawn from his painting 
emebrating the festival of Tu'clJilj Night. A detail CPig» 45S) reveals 
a family feast, that of the pinter’s own hou»thoid. Steen and hts wife 
appear across the table over the shoulder of the central Bgure. A beam¬ 
ing baby surprised and delighted at having been brought from his bed 
to be crowned king of the feast commands our attention if not that of 
the diners, /Wross at the left Steen*s daughter is smug and unbending. 
Beside her, bedenled by a clown, is her husband, glum and Puritani¬ 
cal amid the boisterous hubbub, Steen is not the profoundest mind 
among the Dutch but he has the liveliest eye. Pethap more than any 
man of his seneratinn he telb of the energy, the spirit and humor of a 
vmlent and lusty society. 
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While the scientists were anatj-zing the phyisical world in order to 
lediice it ici categories and sj'steins in the fields oF astronomyt ph^-sics 
and chemiairy'p the painters were likewise obscn'ing and making note of 
any and erery bit oF human experience. If some of this popular paint¬ 
ing seems trivialp it must he rcineinbcted that from this selF-observ^a- 
lion, from this in<juiry into the most intimate aspects of experience, 
was fashioned die greatest spirit of the age, Rembrandt It must also he 



Fig. 45 8 h—JAN STEEN^ Twelfth NichTh Detail- Private CtJL 


borne in mind that the Dutch were matciiiilists with voracious appe¬ 
tites for hrairty worldly pleasure, and as such they supporied the paint¬ 
ers who could best mirror themselves. Franz Hals (1584-1664) reflects 
them vividly in portraits oF bubbling humor and contagious buoyancy 
such as the Cypsy Girl and the Laughing Cavalier, which are de¬ 
servedly popular. In such tvorks as these, Hals broke dmvn for non lie m 
painters the foimal barrier that remained in Rubens* art as a heritage 
of the Italian Renaissance, and showed the way to an art of profound 
human understand!ng based on sympathy For common mankind. 

Protestant Floliand was prodiicing a culture in the ryth century 
which Functioned outside die orbit of the Church* Her middle^ 
dass citi^ns had no understanding or taste for the gods of OlyTiipiis* 
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being engrossed in military affairs, with commerce and industt)'. Where 
ficinish Uubcns had found patronage in the Church and in the rich 
and powerful English lords and Italian dukes who bought his pictures, 
the Dutch painters found patronage within the middle class- ^ravag' 
gro in Italy had also reached this new market with a clei'cr and sensa¬ 
tional realism, but the realism of Hals is rather of a different character 
since it lies not so much in the exploitation of dramatic situations with 



Fig. ^5^. — HALS, Ttm Maanv Lute Plavch. Prirufe CoU. 

an arresting spotlight illuminaikm as in building a painterly form 
through stmctuially realized passages of light iind color. Like that of 
every painter, his work is uneven in tjuality. There are many works 
that have surface showmanship as to both technique and theatrical 
gestures, but even the obvious bravura of the Mefry Line Player fFig. 
459 )t painted about i6j7, is carried off with provocative spirit and 
gayetj'. At times Hals ivns able to approach the heights attained by 
Rembrandt in his penetration to the veiy essence of his sitter's personal¬ 
ity. Such a painting is the later Lady Regeats of tke Hoipital (Fig, 
q6o) of 1664, a group portrait in which the five personalities fuse into 
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A natural harmonious pattern. Each individual is dii^tinctly poctrayed, 
yet each participates in the psychic intejpby of personality that k the 
essence of a group. The dexterity and facility ^ his brush work pro- 
duced effects of refreshing spontaneity. A complex detail ts rendered 
in its totality by a single broad stroke of his brush and the whole ampti' 
hed in a few accents of Odtor and light that reveal suddenly the whole 
character of the subject. 

Dutch art of the 17th century Movveied in profuse response to the 
needs of a rich and energetic middle^^lass Protestant society* With 
Rembrandt van Rijn Dutch art was erotvned with a tower^ 



Fid. 460.—llALS. Tiia Lady lleo^isrs op th£ Hospital- 
Nidi Afmeurtt, Harlem. 


ing genius. Ills name belongs waih the few very great: CiottOp Ijto- 
nardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and El Greco. In his breadth of 
interest lie spanned the century, revealing et^ery phase of its spitltuai 
and intellectual character; from the realism and materialism of its scien^ 
dsts^ its Little Masters in painting, to the mysticism of its saints—every¬ 
thing can be found in the paintings and etchings of ibis masteti No 
ardst ever turned bis heart and hand to so great a diversity of subject 
matter. With the sense of actuaJiry that was bom of the analytical and 
sdenrifle spirit of his age^ Rembrandt set about systematically to make 
himself master of reality in its smallest and most unobseiiL'^ea particles. 
Characterisitically he took for analysis what was closest to him. With 
the aid of a mirror he sketched^ painted and etched his own face re- 
pcatedlyn not from vanity, for his features were coarse, but to reduce the 
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texture of flesh and hair and the complex pattern of light color 
to a schematic arrangement on paper or canvas. Very early he came to 
a reaJi^tion of the fact that light was the binding medium that flowed 
over all visible things and united them as mortar holds together the 
bricks of a building. ^\nd be further observed that the light was some¬ 
thing fluids that it had a rhythm of movement and was endowed with 
a life of iti own more real than that of the objects it casually illumi¬ 
nated. Where Raphael had found the common unifying element of art 
in the line and Michelangelo in the sculptured mass, Rembrandt, with 
the Venetians, found it in color and atmosphere. 

Early tn Hfe^ while yet intent upon capturing the exact appearance 
of things, fitting the details into the fabric of design, he was continually 



Fic. ii6i-—REMSfljVNDT. Da. Turp's Anatomy LassoN. 
jVZmtritsfiuiSi Hie 


making essays in the rhythm and flmv of fight and color. The early 
bndsca^ are symphonies of luminous Cf>lor, harmoniously oiches- 
tratedr Wagnerian in ihcir sweeping emotiGnal depthsh At times he 
eame close to the border-line of the abstract, in music, in the denial 
of the literal shape of trees and houses and streams, by abstracting from 
his subjects the flow and movement of fight. This aspect of his de¬ 
velopment may be traced m a scries of group portraits. Commissioned 
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lo paitii a group of medical Etudent^ of Dr. Tulp in 163I1 he faithfully 
rendered in the Anmmuy Lesson (Fig^ 461) the scene of the dissection 
room, with each of the auditors distinctly porira^icd as they listen to 
the argument of the demonstration. A strong light strikes full upon the 
cadaver and illuminates the face and hands of Dr. Tulp+ who is ap 
propriately set off from his students. But one has the feeling that the 
demands of a factual cicar-cut delineation of each face have resulted 
in a certain sutiBcialiiy and coldness. ITie picture represents a series of 
juxtaposed individuals rather chan a lucidly unified group. Eight years 
later he pin ted another group prtfait, the famous Night Watch in 
^Vmsterdaiti. By diis timep Rembrandt had come to feel that the demands 
of a mere descriptive realism were in conBici with what iivas for him 
the greater function of his art: to produce a fully unified vision of 
light and color playing over the forms. 

From a purely technical pint of view the Anatomy Lesson must be 
considered inferior in invention to several group prtralts already done 
by fdals. In the Night Watch of 1642, Rembrandt demonstrate that 
his genius belonged to an inestimably wider sphere. As- a group prtmit 
it was a compromise. The men are prirayed, to be sure, but individual 
identity is absorbed into the mysteriously poetic world of Rembrandt's 
invention—his golden chiaroscuro. The greatest artists have alwaj'S 
transformed their subjects in one way or another. The local, the topical^ 
the isolated character of things and prsons is absorbed in a universal 
Older imposed by a superior intuition. A prtiait by Titian or Raphael 
a bndscap by Bniegel or Claude Lorrain bears the imprint less of the 
prson represented or the scene represented than the spirit of the artist 
who takes purely sensaie impresrions and gives place and scale to them 
in the realm of valueSn 

Considered as an example uf pictorial style, the Night Watch is a de^ 
velopment of the “dark manner' inherit^ by Rembrandt from Cara' 
vaggio^s school but developed by him into a method- Earlier he had 
made many small paintings like the Philosopher with the Winding 
Stairs in which chitfrosejiro renders spec almost musically eloquent 
in terms of movement unified ir^ cadence and mood. Tlie Night Watch 
was an adaptation of this pculiar art language to the exacting Teqiiirc- 
men IS of realism in poitraicure. The results are mixed. Some tiveniy 
years later,^ in 1662, he had the occasion to make another group pr- 
trait called The Syudityr 0/ the Aiirsterfitni CJoth Guild CFig- 462^ 
Here five Dutch businessmen with their clerk are engaged in a routine 
meeting. The unpromising and pnisaic material is enlivened and dram' 
adzed when Rembrandt invents a trivial episode; the confetence is in- 
tcrrupied^ the attention is shificrd from the work in hand to an unseen 
visitor The dark swirling chfarosciiro of the Night Watch finds no 
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place here. The darks have become luminously transparent^ the space 
echoes and vibrates with the light. Above alh the artist has become 
aware of the conicolled patterns he had observ'cJ in Italian an. He 
draws the accents of the wairiscoting, the hori^-ontals and verticals of 
chair and tablCp even the tilt of a collar and hat in[0 a design of the 
utmost lucidity. The sobrietT.- of the Dutch jnetchants finds its plastic 
equivalent in the scveiiiy o( the structural pattcin. But over all is the 



Fic. 462.^^ —ft£MBRANDT. Tiu; Syndics or Tite Cloth Guild. 


rich life-giving warmth of the chiurosciiro which glows in the smolder¬ 
ing spot of red on the near comer of the table em'ered with an Oriental 
rug and penetrates to ihc farthest tciichcs of Uie room. ^iQ individual 
represented is sacrificed to any formal or st)^Listk requirements Each is a 
unique personality and acquires humanity by soda! relationship. 

While Rembrandts art is Dutch from Deginning to ond^ it was pro¬ 
foundly shaped by his intunaie study of the Italian masters. Unlike 
most luroquc pinters he had not visited Italy but he kneiv Italian 
paintings in Holland and collected them. 1 ih drawings, a rich lume 
for the Rembrandt student^ show how he studied the designs of Leonar¬ 
do's Last Suppler to construct his own SampsoiA Wedding Feast and 
the Supper at Emmaus- Frequently these drawings give a keener insight 
into the master s intentions than do the formal paintings. They are like 
ketncls of thought reduced to a pithy phrase. Many of Rembrandt's 
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diawings, like the Shidv of fi CFig. 465}, arc perfect plastic 

org^izations. It is like some great line of Shakespeare. The complete 
crystallization of a pictorial ideap the absolute cconoiny and felicitj' ore 
proofs of its authorship. 

Pictorial reality came 10 mean to Rembrandt something tmore than 
the skillful organization of sense irnpressions one firtds m the work of 
the Little Masters. More and more he grew to look upon objective real- 



Fic. 463,—REMBRANDT, Nuns PicnaE. Wash Vienna. 


ity as something to be tcanskied into intrinsically expr^iv^ rhythms. 
His later paintings, drawings and etchings oiler less and less of illusiTa- 
tion and sheer dcscripiJon as he organizes his compositions from within 
to Create drama in sjiacep mass ana color^ and as a result they possess a 
peculiarly dineless cliaracter. In the BfltJishebfl of 1654, a detail of 
which is lepresented (Fig. 4^4). figure is no more specifically Dutch 
than Mkhdangclo's Jeremiah (Fig. 43^^) is Italian. In this woman of 
the Old Testament, Rembrandt suggests every impulse to which the 
image of woman has ev^t given expression^—the Venus of olden timesp 
the Eve, and the Virgin and Mother of the Middle Ages, the instna- 
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mcnt through which from generation to generation the stteam of iife 
flou-s. In the sphere of religious painting Rembrandt produced hun¬ 
dreds of iJlustrations of the Biblical texts, pictures whose purpose and 



Fic. ^(64*—ElEMBfLANDT. Batumi ebji. fJetaiJ. Louvre, Furii, 


nature differ from all the devotional altuipieccs and decorative murals 
of the past. In each theme, he presented with cansummate uiderstand- 
ing its human significance rather than its hieratic or symbolic implica¬ 
tions. The story of the Good Samaritan (Fig. 465) i^s drainatiz«) in 
concrete drtail. l he Samaritan is seen stopping at nightfalJ in the coun 
of an inn. While the boys and servants attend to the wounded man, he 
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FiC. i|6y,—REMBRANDT. Tito GmO Samabitah. Louvre, Pmi. 
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fojiffrrs with the keeper about the care of ihe unfortunate traveler he 
has befriended, t he storj^ is toid for the kernel of oumpassion that anh 
mates the simple Bible tale, f fndemess of the strong for the weak has 
never been so louchingly portrayed* A glanee is suElieient to inform the 
obfiCAer of the whole complex movement. The head of the SamanLin 
turning To indicate his charge, (he inquisitive peering of the boy to- 
tvard him, the people looking out of the Windows^^U is so otganisied 
that the drama is more pathetically moving than it would be were we 
to behold (he event with out own eyes. The %velMiead and the rope 
cchter atLeution upon die sick man; (he very contours of (he architec¬ 
ture assist in the articulation of the drama. It is the qualities of meicy 
□ml compassion that are the subject of the painting, abf;tractionb im¬ 
plicit m the behavior of ihe chdracEers. Tlie greatness of Rembrandt lay 
in I his capacity to reveal in terms of line and color the deepest human 
ex-perience w^ish authority and a^nvktion. 

As an e[cheT+ Rembrandt is unrivaled, and his prints share an equal 
place with h.h painting. Etching %s*as im almost unexplored, medium 
when he began, but he made it into a subtle and flexible Enstrument of 
expression, fie recognized the peculiar scope of the abstract black and 
white print and never confused its tetihnique with that of pinting. It 
is jiDtable shat in his drawings and etchings some of his most intimate 
rpbjcrvaiions and cxneriences are recorded. In vvell uver three hundred 
plates, Rembrandt left □ record not only of his artistic development 
hut of his intimate life. Even more fully than his paintings, they give 
direct accounts of the artist’s apix^arance, prticularly in the early vean, 
\Us wife Saskia is seen, radiantly happy in the years before her "early 
death in a 641, an oecurttnee which marks the beginning of tragic 
years for Rembrandt. 

While many of the etchings were pri;>duced for an art market, as 
were the majority of his fashionably finished oil portraits in the 1630's, 
to a large degree the prmt'i are the artist’s most prsonal works. Many 
of them have a primitive simpliritv and directness in design^ for Rem¬ 
brandt used a kind of pictorial shorthand suggesting infinitely more 
than he repa-sented. It is no wonder that in the full prime of his life 
there were few who understood his w'ork, for Rembrandt had left that 
comfortable and familiar ground of objective description expected of 
every Diircli artist, to explore the my-stcrics of the mind, [n our time 
this phase of his act is sometimes called c-Tpesdom'sijc since the dis¬ 
tortion of ntirmal apj^arance aims at ernDtirmal expression beyond any 
material portrayed- Yet Rembrandt was at the same time a supreme 
realist with the keenest relish for living things, and delight in the 
grotesque and the infinite va^rics of nature. In this respect he was in 
closest kinship wash the whole noriliem tradJiion. Tlmugh he learned 
much from She Italians, he tvas ne^^T lured, even in his early days, to 
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iXjurt their afi modt;s which he must instineiively hiive fck were Foreign 
to his nature. The ItalianSp pursuing classical ideas, saw the human 
figure as an object of all beauty and perfection. Rembrandt saw it as a 
part of the larger world, one that mcluded the border-lands of doubt, 
tragedy and mystery. 

An early etching uf 1638, The FaM of Man (Fig. 466X suggests his 
imaginative range in this medium. The picture sparkles with the con- 



Fic. 466-—KEiVlBIk^NDT^ Tire F^l of Ma?i. Eidiing, 


trasts of every shade from black to white. The two innocents arc seen 
on a hill with a spacious view^ in which, of all the animals caf Facodise, 
only an elephant is visible. Enframed by the trees and rocks« the 
human figures arc the focal point of attention. The subject is one ex¬ 
pounded by many masters since mediaeval times, vet Rembrandt gave 
it a treatment differing from any of the traditional interpretatlonSv He 
^aw the tlieme not so much as an episode in the Christian mythology 
but as a study of nrimifive mentality. The primaeval parents of human- 
itj,^ are not god-llW creatures, sole rulers of the world; they arc sim¬ 
ple and child-like in their ignorance^ knowing only their natix-e im¬ 
pulses and the one forbidden act that makes them human. The 
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f isycJiulogical ililTcfcnces b^tu'twh iHiin and wnman suggested bv the 
talian ma$teR( are here accentuated, Eve all eagerness to devour the 
fruit and Adam restraining her, Tliis drama of the Fall is reininiscent 



Fic. 467.—REMBRANDT. Woman SEAxeo Before a Stove. Etching, 
Rosofu'uiJ Cftll., jAfJlcmbiu>H. 


of IMiIrons version in Pnrodise Lost (written about the same time) in 
its deep understanding of human nature. 

It is interesting to cmnpaie this thotoughly naturalistic treatment of 
the legend with one of the pre-Romanesque period (Fig, 29j). Charac¬ 
teristically, the mediaeval sculpmr at 1 lildeshcim related the episode in 
a series of panels, all of which are required to tell the stoty fully. The 
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modern artist, while he h no more graphic in representing tj'plcal ac¬ 
tion. is able to condense itic episode into a single com position expres¬ 
sive of the complete drama. This condensation was made possible 
through the compk-xity of the Tcalistically i>ortrayed setting and the 
elabordie analysis of human behavioi. One becoines a warn imagina¬ 
tively not only of the immediately ptcscnTcd acts but of those that pre¬ 
ceded and those that incvisably followed them. This condensation of 
narrative is po^ihle only when the eye has been disciplined to great 
iuhtlety of pictorial representation; it cannot appear in pre-naturalistic 
art such as the Creek or the Romanesque. 

1 he Fall of Man was made in 1638 when the artist's mode was dt- 
scfiptive and explicit. j“\n etching done twenty years later 
Wfrttmn Seared hefflre a Stmt's (Fsg. 467)» reveals quite another side 
of Rembrandt's personality and of his graphic technique. Linear Forms 
have become solid masses, space is represented by movements of light 
and dark. There is no narrative or anecdote. The nude is in no way 
beautJFulp but the eiching is supremely moving and mysterious. The 
velvet tones of chforoscriro give 5t>me precious relevance to e^xry^ object. 
Rembrandt^ in the scale of tone between the while of psipcr and ak 
most total black;, has here achieved a drama of wonder and beauty un- 
>urpasstd even in his mvti painting. The mystic dream of a complete 
and sufficient world is realiz™ in a Dutch interior. The blocking oui of 
interlocking rectangles of light and shapes and the rekiting of the figure 
to these rectangles produce compactness, babnee and ultimate serenity. 

In the person of Jan Vermeer (1632-1675), Holland created a mas¬ 
ter who painted some of the most beautiful pictures of the century. In 
his whole career he pnxiiiced only about forty pkiures and these few 
are almost all alike in plan and subject mattery the Young Womflii 
u'ith a Water Pilcher (Fig, q68) of about 1665 is like many of them, 
a figure—usually a woman—performing some household task, reading 
or writing letters, or making lace. The figure Is seen against a flat w^al] 
which is broken bv a map or a picture frame and by silhouetted objects 
in the foreground. Certainly Vermeer was no seeker after novel or 
startling pictorial effects, but as no one else of his time and very few^ 
sineet be gave the feel of a spacious room Rnodetl with light, WTiere 
Rembrandt bad in vented his own golden light in his oils and a brood¬ 
ing shadewvy world in his late etchings. Vermeer kept a clear palette to 
evoke the sparkling poetry of his light-flooded interiors. 

Ills method is more linear than that nf most hartx^ue masters, but 
line interacts with color an<l light so harmoniously and strucnjrally 
that one is unaware of color or line as sucHl they are wholly attributes 
of things. Like Giorgione he takes into account the normal process of 
seeing and presents In his paintings nothing that deviates from ordinary' 
perception. The result is a high degtec of reality. But this sense o£ 
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resiUsm is obtained by constructing bis painting with an eye to the 
inner logit: of light and space patterns, of color harmonies consistent 
with the spee and the lighL Vermeer anticipates the screening process 
oF rtomal vision in subordinaLing details to the kisic psychological 
theme. With sinictuml handling of color the forms emerge logiolly 
and compel I ingly as having an inner life ticyond the surTaoe appeai- 



Fig. 468.—^VEFLMFERr YoukcWomak wtth a Wateh PiTrcMaR+ 
i^lt;tropoiiniii Muicum^ Nr Y\ 

aiice. There is no peepdiovv illuskmistn involved ^ for W'lmccr creates 
a heightened reality not only of light and color hut of textures^ tht 
ivcight and densiEy of porcelain, of oriental fabrics, of cool linen, glass 
and coppr. Chardin in France a eenturv later had the same 
gift in this respect though it is doubtful if he ever saw V^ermetr's work. 

While Vermeer is extraordinarily conscious of the quiet moods of 
women seen in their unself-conscious household acts he approaches the 
problem of pitraying them through the construction of the enveloping 
space. Like other baroque painters he finds in space an element that 
may be molded and shaped as artists of another age shaped the dense 
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masses of langible iDarblu and bronze or simulatcrd those stable masses 
in tbeir pinting. The Renaissance artists seem scarcely aware of space 
in the sense in which Vermeer or llembrandt tinderstoofi it. In Italy 
only the Venetians^ pafticularly TintoettEO^ divined its incalculable jkjs- 
sibtllties in pictorial design. In the other arts^ litcniturej music, archi* 
Lecture and sculpEure^parallcl developments oecuf- 

Although the Dutch school of painting was relatively free fmm any 
direct influence of the Italian Renaissance, El Greco ^ 1^41-1614}, 
first of the grrai piiinters in Spain, ^vas greatly InRuenced by Italian 
art. Born a Greek on the island of Crete, he worked in Venice as a 
young maop under the influence nf Titian and Tintoretto, and his early 
works are quite Venetian in character* being espceially linked with 
Tintoretto^s style* In his adopted Spain where he went in 1576 to spend 
the rest of his Jifcp his manner of painting undenvent a radical change- 
The break-up of the High Renaissance style of Raphael and Titian W'ith 
its sculpturesque forras> its poise and equilibrium, its static spee com- 
positions, appears in the art of Tintoretto; with El Greco, the transition 
to the baroque style is complete- As in Rubens and Rembrandt, the 
space patterns are infinitely complex and the dramatic play of light 
becomes a primary element in their composition« In the Natwiiy (Fig. 
469}* painted beiw^^m i6o6 and i6ofi+ supernatural light emanating 
from the Holy Child Hashes from object to object like quiet lightning. 
Its leaping movement is echoed in the ecstatic gestures of the sbe|J- 
hetds, who rapturously express iheir wonder and adoration. Here there 
is nothing of the sober maiter-or factness of the Dutch* or the grandiose 
spectacle of Rubens, It is an imaginative translation of a miracle into 
the articulate language of eolotp space and movement. The Church, 
seeking through the Coynter^Rcfannation to maintain its authority^ 
found in El Greco and other kiinquc artists the means to declam the 
verities of the miracles that were ^ing discredited by the humanists 
and the scientists. Rut a miracle that is merely described in language of 
color and design is a miracle explained in concrete and rationalized 
terms and the^ore destroyed as an authentic manifestation of the su- 
pematuraL The sigmlicatice of El Green's ait lies in his capacity to 
employ the rhythms of fluid light, the emotion-arousing cx>lor^ the 
nen'ous tempo of moving brxlies. These rhvthms he combined in in¬ 
credibly Ixrauiiful arabesques that are to the highest degree symihols of 
human emotional and spiritual experience- 

Like all the baroque masters, El Greco was an acute observer of 
nature^ The elongated forms and the distortions of his later art arose 
from a knowledge that things have in themselves no meaning until 
imagination plays upon them, until they are shaped into intelligible 
communicative patierns. Direct ohsen^ation and analysis are seen in 
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the porirait he painted in t6oo-j6oi of Cardivio/ CFig- 47 ^ 5 ? 

the prosccoTor of the Spanish Inquisition, No master has c\^er excelled 
El Greco in the brilliant handling of the intricate bee against the rich 
luster of fiilk. But he goes beyond tJ^ese casual objective facts to oh- 
serAO the nervous gestures of the Cardinal seatetl on the edge of his 
chair, the febrile hands that are studiedly idle, the alert erect head. 
The face is a study in arrested energy. The wide hard mouth is devoid 
of pity or compassion of any kind; 
the cold eyes stare through thick 
lenses. Ruthless iteal and cruel fa¬ 
naticism were never so pitilessly bid 
bare. More than a portrait of an in- 
dividuak this is a portrait of the 
Inquisition. ^\s an interprcicr of die 
spiritual history of hts time, El 
Croco IS rivaled only by Rem¬ 
brandt. 

Ttic portrait and the landscape are 
tivo forms of painting upcm which 
the baroque masters lavished their 
greatest efforts. At a time when life 
was being ceoriented toward a 
new naturalistic synthesis, the artist 
searchmgly scanned the human face 
as though in recognition of the 
active rdle the individual \v^s assum 
ing in the shaping of his own des¬ 
tiny, in the Middle x-^ges the portrait 
was all but unknown, since the in¬ 
dividual was looked upon m an In¬ 
significant unit of a hierarchy at 
whose head stood the Dcit)^ In the 
Renaissance the pDitmit made its appearance as soon as the indivklual 
asserted himself as a creative agent in the moulding of his world. In 
landscape one finds an objectification of the portrait; that is lo say, it 
becomes a portrait of the artistes pers^piialitv^ Though the minor 
Dutch masters gave a factual acoounr of its physical features ei^en as 
they rendered with simple directness the pots and pans of their 
kitchens, Rembrandt made it a vehicle for his waves of undubiing 
color harmonv. The fields and forests of Rubens are as sensudus and 
living as his female nudes. For each, the actual scene was transformed 
by the imagination according to what of his own consciousness the 
painter found reflected in ii. Such a landscape is El Greeo^s View of 
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Toledo CPmuiispiccey fn'mtcd late in Iris life, about 1610, Tlie Bashing 
crest of buildings tliat foUoivs the rolling hi Us is silver against deep 
green shoi wih black. The sky oppressed xvith otninous clouds seems 
bursting explosively with blinding IkghE which transfurrns the world into 
nightmare. It is a scene pregnant with some axvful foreboding. Actually 
Toledo is a city of dead gray stone lodged on the bare granite bills^ so 
arid and drenched by the blazing sun rbat onlv a few olive trees relieve 
die stark monotony of its drabness. But through El GrecoV eyes it be¬ 
comes more than a dusty provincial bill town; it is the scene of mystefy 
and passion, light and darkness^ growth and decay. 

In the older accounts of painting, the name of E! Greco is barely 
jnentioned and of ten omitted because his concept of what is real does 
not coincide with the usual one of painters. It has even been suggested 
that his strange visions resulted from defective cve^ighE. With the 
appearance" of the Post-impressionisES laEc in the 19th century El 
Cieco has been understood and appreciated for the mj'stic and seer 
that he was. PerSiaps the failure of petiple for almost dirce hundred 
years to understand Grecos immensely stirring art is to be explained 
by the appearance in the same century of another Spanish master who^ 
by recf»fding with consummate genius all the intricacies of light and 
color playing over the forms of nature^ was able to achieve to an 
amazing degree the pictorial naturalissn which was for 50 Jong the im¬ 
plicit aim of painting in the popular sense. And even if he did little 
more than this^ never has painter shown a greaicr iiiasiery over the 
Eechniciil miuns of his art than Vela?<|iJcz f 1599-1660)+ 

Where El Greco saw miracles, the triumph of the Cross, the spiritual 
agony of Hell and the ecstatic visions of Heaven, Velas<|ucz' sober 
eye encompassed strolling musicians^ beggars, peasants eating their 
noonday meal of cheese and W’ine. An oristocraEic counterpart of the 
coniemporary Dtiich masters, he did not engage in moral, philosophical 
or religious contempbtEon. When he painted mythological subjects, 
such as Afjollo apix-aring at the forge of V^ulcan, the theme alone 
belonged to antiquity^ Velasquez at tempted only to paint realisticaity 
a semi-nude youth standing in a blacksmith s shop addressing a mus¬ 
cular blacksmith. He did not search in the literarj’ past for an interpre¬ 
tation. His religious paintings are hut nominally religious, for he was 
incaphle of clothing sacred legends with the imagination of El 
Gtcco Of the tender humanism of RcmhnindE. As empirical as the 
scientists of his time, he could only paint the visible realities. But that 
is enough, for no painter ever had his sensibilities of vision, his 
capacity to see the nuances of color and light, and the (luid sequence 
of space that results from harmonious blending of the forms in at¬ 
mosphere. 
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On a visit tQ Raine in Vcli*S4]U4rz [tainted a portrait of Iihh 5 “ 

cewt X Cl"*®- 47O- His appioacli m the subjti^ct was not like El 
Gieco^Sp who set ont to reveal die snnermojit snul of Cardinjil Guevara 
(Fig. 470} through analysis and Lnierpretaiion. li Is as though Velasquez 
had vvalVecl into the presence of the Po[?c, painted impersonally the 
image before his eyes and slopped with that. One feels that no judg¬ 
ment has been, made, no inten^ention of a conscious mind between 



the subjoci and the canvas. One scorns to be in llie very phy-sical 
presence of the shrewd and crafty Innocent X. ^tlic story' that the 
Pope was displ^^scd with so objective a scrutiny of his countenance 
may well be cr<diied, for V'^elasquez recorded not [he majesty of the 
head of ChTistendom, not the spiritual leader of the Church, but the 
lowering scowl on a face, and shimmering silk and lace. The texture 
of the moist skin, the vibrating tvhites and crimson of the silk, the 
hand casting a luminous shadow on the white fabric—these are the 
things that Velasquez printed. But it is apparent that he did not paint 
scrupulously uiinute details as the i^ih'ceniury Flemish masters' diid4 
Fully aware that the eye secs only salient accents, Vela^ucz painted 
these accents, leaving the details blurred and rendering them as 
tone mass^. The treatment of the lace is a point in question. A 
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colbr or is i:t:presentec| as a spot of white blending with other 

spots to Ponn the oharacieHstic pticm made by the ensemble. In such 
an impressionistic view^ all suggestion of the sculpturesque and statu¬ 
esque is gone. Even the spacing %sithin the frame differs from that em- 
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ployed by artists of die previous century. The casual placing of the 
figure off ccnierp the seemingly acddexital exclusion of the lower 
pit of I he chair and the figure, give an amplitude to the spee and 
an infonnal effect that chaiactonocs baroque art wherever it is found. 
It is from such compositional factors that the freshness and reality 
of the subject aie jealizOfi 
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In Rome, Velai^iiez pinted hii firi* Ianda;a|>e5. They loo are falth- 
Sul records of sunlight filtiTing through trees, reducing urehilecture 
and figures lo a spotty arabesque. For the first time dineex obsen-a- 
tjons of the effects of light and airnosphere were made and veraciousjy 
recofdetl in paint. One niighl easily iiUstake ihem for the studirs of 
those specialists in painting sunlightp the Impressionists of 19th' 
century' Franc-e^ but these were random and casual pictures^ soon for¬ 
gotten in the master's absoiption in interiors. Realizing the inability 
of pigment to attain the absolute scale of outdoor lights Velasquez 
turned to the half and quarter ligbis, the fugiiive tones and silvery 
shadows that exist in the indirect illumination oF in tenors^ We hav* 
observed repeatedly the baroque painters' special predileciion for the 
rendering of space, in Rembrandt, Vcrrncerp Rubens, El Greco. V^elas- 

3 UCZ sensed space as someihing that might be made dynamic and living 
irougb the blending of tonal values, i.e.p the amoun[ of light or dark in 
colors* In the Maith of Honor (Fig* 471)^ which was painled in 1656, 
space becomes deeply c.xpressivc. The subject of ihe painting is so 
involved as to require some explanation. Tlie King and Queen* just 
visible in the mirror in ihe background:, inEo a nxpm where Velas¬ 
quez as the official court painter is standing before a huge easel whose 
straight accent sets the Jtmil of the scene. In the rofegroiind near 
the piinler are various members of the court; a little princess in 
elaborate costume is attended by two maids from whom the title of 
the picture is oddly enough derived. Among several others ts a dwarfs 
a pathetic creature kept like a pet animal to amuse and Ratter the 
wmitics of the royal nousehold. The room Itself Ls described with 
mathematical exactness^ the rapid I v foreshortened wall at the li ght 
converging with the rear wall and the ceiling. The pictures, the mirror 
and the door-frame break up the rear wall into a series of rectangles. 
The phiy of atmosphere, the unev^en illumination and the variety^ of 
colors blended through air and distance exclude any feeling of rigidity 
or hardness from this cubic frame. "Iltc figure of Velasquez himself 
looks outward into undefined spec where imaginatively the specta¬ 
tor stands. Ttie obKir^ers Qn this case the King and Queen) give reality 
to that space by being shown in the mirror, thus doubling the distance 
rcprcsenccd, a device used by Jan ^an Eyck 374)- Further 

elaboration results when the 0)10, making a sudden leap from the 
figures close at Ijand, obsen'es through the open door a series of steps 
upon which a courtier stunds looking back through the tangible space 
toward I he court scene. The spontaneous movement of the figures 
within this fluid space gives it final verification^ The interrelation of 
litres converging in depth and varying hues of surface make for a 
closely iniegratm pattern of the greatest subtlety. 
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If these svilK ii tklng^ Vebsqoez h di€ paLntet^s painter. For him 
ihe meaning of painting lay in making hii scene artioilate diro^K 
tibseFi’ation of continuous patterns of color and light and space. Tnc 
identification of the object he painted seetns almost a by-pioduct of 
his observ'aiion of the continuity of a pattern that embraces all. In this 
respect he is close to Vermcerp at moments to Rembrandt and espe¬ 
cially to Poussin. In certain canvases of these men^ the Created world 
is all-sufBcienr, a microcosm closed and complete, like little worlds in 
w’hich the tension^ the drama and tumult of the actual uniierse are 
resolved in so the harmonicpus music of form and color. A conception 
of unity and harmony^ such as that which Christianity had given the 
world spiritually in the i5ih centun% obsessed the minds of these 
baroque masterSp who diought to realize a comprehensive unity through 
rationalistic and intellectual means. In spheres outside of art^ it was 
sought in the moral and aesthetic Noo-Platonism of Shaftesbury in 
England, in the absolute monarchy of Louis XIV in France, in the 
philososphical sy'Stems of Lelbnirz and Spinoza and in the absolutism 
of the CDunter-Reformation and the Jesuit mnvemenr. If, indeed, all 
ages have direc[ly or indirectly searched for the basic harmonies, the 
ultimate unity of the world, the images of this liarmony cwolved by the 
ryth century' arc peculiarly articulate and complete. No artists in 
the following centuries succeeded in evolving a synthesis approaching 
them in univcrsalityv except the musicians Bach (so close in spirit to 
the lyth century^) and Beethoven. 

All human activity is directed toivard some satisfaction or other. A 
problem is stated in order that Its con diets may be resolved, A dramatist 
creates complex situations so that he may untangle them to the satis¬ 
faction of his audience^ Classic art is based upon complete ebrifiention 
and perfect satisfaction in the stdution of moral and Intellectual and 
emotional problems, whether in a Creek tragedy [hat expblns the 
relation of the gods to mcn^ or a Crecli statue embodying the concept of 
the Ideal man. From the time of antiquity onp this concept in art 
has been a powerful shaping force. In Renaliwiance Italy, for example, 
the classic ideal was dominant, particularly In the ii6th century' when 
many artists consciously strove to regenerate its expressive idioms. 

In iht I7th^:cntury baroque period, the classic conception of self- 
sufficient clarity was largely displaced by ideals of drama^ <?nergj' 
and my'Siidsm and by romantic or sensaiional naturalism. But there is 
one notable exCLption in the French master Nicholas Poussin (1^94- 
1665). Of the few truly great creative painterSp he has been one of 
the least knowri and least understood. Until recent deradeSp there were 
hardly any pintings by him even 10 be seen in this country'p yet today 
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many rcrcognize his art as the cornerstune in the stniciure of modem 
pjiii[ingh For the French ^chtxjl he has bcen^ and is, a guiding star, a 
criicriDn of micgrity. It was not Poussin's weakness but his greatness 
that caused the Academicians to misinterpret his meaning and prompt^ 
them to degrade his principles to the dry rot of a school formulan 
When Poussin went in 1624 to Rome, then the art capital of the 
u-orld, he was thirty years old. Caravaggio was dead, but his style w^ 
enjoying an international vogue* Rubens w^as already a major ardstic 
light. There wen? choices to be made for a young artist; there W'as the 
sensuous and turbulent drania of Rubens, the clever naturalism of 
Caravaggio and the classic sevcriiy of the Graeco-Renaissance style* 
It is an over'Sitnpli Beat ion to say tlil Poussin chci^e the latter immedi¬ 
ately, for his early work is both sensuous and romantic^ but It grow^ 
increasingly classic with the years. His acceptance of the classic \iew 
h made in its broadest terms and not in the easy adoption of formulas. 
He cifected a tmnsbtion of classic altitudes into the current idiom of 
banxjue art, enriching the formal patterns of antiquity with the light, 
color and space chaructenstic of the pinting oF hk century. The poised 
and serene s^-stem of Raphael undergoes, revivification^ and from the 
Venetians he learns how sculpture^ue figures may be infused with 
vitality and ^varmih. 

As the Creeks and Romans and High Renaissance masters had re¬ 
jected everything that tvas topical momentary and accidental, Poussin 
likewise came more and more to dwell upon the ideak the beautiful the 
harmonious. In his w'ork the supcriicia] qualities of the purely charm- 
ing, picturesque;, diveiling or sensational were rigorously excluded at a 
time when these values were the stock-in-trade of most pinters. In 
this respect Poussin was in complete agreement wath the principles 
then being expounded in the Fiench classic drama.. Oimeille in¬ 
augurated an eptxrh in the theatre w^ith Le CiJ Ci^37X which the 
unities of time, place and action were strictly maintained. I he forte 
of hi^ drama comes from the passionate assertion that a man is master 
of his tnvn fate through the exercise of his intellect and the control 
of his emoiions. I lore he expressed a sentiment which is hut an ebbora- 
tion of the implication of Greek tragedy* 

Undoubtedly Poussin took this moral view for himself and his art. 
As an artist he severely subjected his work to the judgmem of his 
intellect, leading nothing to chance. Impulse and emotion are under 
rigid control. His work nt^cr roflects a fieering impression or a transi¬ 
tory feeling, for he fell that behind the casual surface appearance there 
was some larger order;, some reality that must he divined more by the 
mind than by the first impulsive response of emotion* This rationaUstlc 
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altitude !;> the exact opposite of impicssionisin, romanticism or realism. 
Poussin saw these principles cairi^ out in the austere, otderly and 
unified art of the Renaissance. They an: expressed in his Holy Family 
of c«. 1651 (Fig, 47j). To a casual observer the painting loolcs not 
unlilce a Raphael or the work of some other Renaissance master, but 
closer observation will bring to light a wholly different scheme of 
plastic organisation of space and line in the off-center wall fragment 
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with the landsca^' that balances it. Above all, Poussin brings, to bear 
a rich and organically integrated space pattern in the arningement ol 
figures and in the landscape. The group while organixed internally in 
a left‘to-right orientation C^lassic order) has also its regular s-pace in- 
depth movemeru (baroque order). The landscape has the measured 
cadenci; of the figures with a transprent film of air softening and 
enveloping its cubes and planes, Evcrvthing—to the remotest tower, the 
reBections in the water—has a sp^fic and characteristic shap. Coiot 
in the 19th centurv' will pint similar landscapes and Cezanne will 
consciously undertake to give his pitiiings the structure and logic of 
Poussin, 

For insight into ihc formaiiDn of Poussin's grand Formal periods, 
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one can look to hh drawings. In these prep^ratorv sketches ^re found 
reailstie studies tjf emotign and drama reminiscent of Rembrandt or 
Daumier, But these animated drawings are only obsenadons of nature^ 
useful studies in preparadun for the formal structure of the paintings 
in which the incisive, direct, psychological thrust is suhliniaicd 10 the 
level of deliberate rhetoric. An analogy may be made betw^een Poussin^s 
mode of painting and the stvie of an acSofs deliver)'. An aaor does 
not buy a Pullman ticket with the same studied voice and gesture that 
he uses in speaking his lines on the stagCn Tlierc he seeks to project 
himself and the con sen i of his lines in a sustained illusion of reality 
that is not an imltaEion of actuality but a formal recreation of a situation. 
Poussin consciously raised e^'cryihii^g he painied to the level of the 
characteristic, the typical, as Comcille and Racine did in the French 
theater. An analysis i>F Sr AlffifJietr aird the Angel CFig- 4”4) ret'eals a 
structure in which all landsca|xr clemcnis fall within a delicateh bah 
aneird otniiptisilioii similar to the one evolved by Leonardo (Fig. 4x4). 
The kaleidoscopic sensation of shifting lights and Piloni is captured in 
an image thai is (jersuasive, generous and radJjmi. Such transfcirmation 
of experience into concrete iinage is the artists highest vocation. 

This classic concept of art is as valid as any other so long as it 
Js infused with the fire and passion of a great spirit. Like all sig¬ 
nificant ideas it was sci/xxl upim by men incapable of understanding 
it. Charles le Rrun inslitutionaliiccd it in the establishment of the 
French /Veademy of Painting m 1648* Rules were set up governing 
subject matter and ways of paintings e.\acl methods w^crc taught on the 
assumption that a painter need only foltoiv prescribed methods to 
make himself an artist. For a couple of hundred yrrars^ the academies 
dominated much oF the art-thin king of EurepCp particularly irii France; 
and to hundreds of pinters art Avas only a skill, a vehicle for pedantic 
display of learning, until the term became synonymous with 

sterility. At best the Academy produced a kind of pompous historical 
portrait and a grandiose scheme of decoration. But the history of art 
was to be made by the men ivho submitted to a discipline infiniielv 
more exacting than die |^dagogical rules of the classroom; the disci¬ 
pline of creation. Poussin was himself no academician even though 
the Academy deiHed him. The schcx^l satv only his outward conformity 
to the ideas of antiquity; they failed to obsene that the master \s^s 
one of the great colorists and JandscapisES. Thev shut their eyes to the 
original and creative side of hLs art and slavishly confincxl thiimselves 
to its least signifiesnt aspects—classicizing subjects of allegorical char¬ 
acter, interpreting them in a linear and colorless style of the utmost 
monotony. 

Poussin^s friend and Fellow expatriate in Rome was Claude Lortain 
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(1600-1682}; logether they form the backgniiuid of all French paint- 
iiig since ihe I7di cenriJiy. OF the two^ Poussin was the scholar, 
the intellcetual and philosopher. Claude Lnrrain was none of theses 
rather he the lyric poei of nature^ with a nine gift for land¬ 
scape painting. The tiniest fragment of a Roman sculpture, a broken 
Corinthian capital, was of the most vital interest to Poussin, but the 
things that Kiok the eye of Claude were the direct experiences of 
nature^ the light from the nt^cr, tlie wan lemnn hues of early dawm, and 
dissolving foliage against the light. Simple in taste, he was indiffer¬ 
ent to heroic striving for absolutes. While Poussin was engrossed in 
the an and literature of antiquity, Loirain was cultivating me friend¬ 
ship of certain Dutch and German landscape painters living in Rome, 
for landscape was the only sub jeer that interested him. In certain cx- 
temalst his pictures are like Poussin's in their largeness of view in¬ 
volving grand vistas, picturesque ancient ruins, and, incidentally, 
figu res of Biblical or classical derivation. Cbudc himself cared nothing 
for the figures, but tradition demanded some element of narration or 
edifying drama so he dutifully tucked into his coidpositiuns a few 
harmless shepherds or Biblical persons, calling this bndscape a Flight 
into Eg)^* iind that the Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca. He thought 
little of these incidentals and used to say, "I give my figutes away 
but I sell my landscapes,'' and often enough he permitied a hack 
assistant to paint them into his finished scene. For Poussin, such a 
procedure would have uiterly destroyed the undcrlj'ing significance 
of his grand architectonic design. Yet Lomlin's landscapes have some¬ 
thing of the same balanced organiTation of Poussin's, with a Formality 
that bas given rise to the term heroic laitdsmpc to distinguish them 
from the intimate landscapes representing fragments of meadow or 
forest such as were paintid by the BarhiKon school in i9th‘Century 
France. 

Claude builds up his scene usuallv according to an esiabllifhed for¬ 
mula consisting in a rather detaik\f foreground flanked at the sides 
by imposing masses of trees, through which one looks into deep 
luminous distance. The movement of the light emanating from the 
opaque sky, caressing the hilk^ gleaming fmra water and piercing the 
foliage of the trees is the life of these landscapes^ Where Poussin s are 
static and classical. Lorram's are more mmantic with their appeal to 
the emoiions by rnov'cmcnt and warm colors. Lorrain adhered only 
nominally to the classic principles of order and balance, but to the 
e.xtent ihai this discipline has been felt, it gives special point to the 
emotive elements of color and movement. 

TIk^ theme he liked most 10 paint is Found in a jforfcor (Fig* 

475) painted ca. 1646. A simple bit of analysis will Indicate bow greatly 
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Loirain was ind^^bted t& Poussin for the compcHsitional elements of 
his pictuires. If lines are draw*!! ffom upposiie comers of this paintings 
it will be seen that the composition falls into four triangles. The tri- 
angles tonveige at a paint far in the central distance, effecting a 
pyramid of spaee, the apex of which is the source of illumination^ The 
rising sun acts as a magnet toward which the trees bend and the verj' 
architecture incline. If the lines of ihc the balustrade and 
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even the accents in the pavement be projecteJ. tbev will terminate in 
the ^;j>l(len light that ttowi, hiict, tipping the cr«t 'of the ripjjles and 
rounding the smooth columns of tiic temples, Lorrain had no philo¬ 
sophical understanding of the classic tradition but he used it wiih tact 
ijitclligence as an instrument to express a pantheistic natutalism. 
Deriving his experience from a continuous contact with nature, he 
^uccd his impressions to patterns so lyrically expressive of its inner 
life as to rival the subtlest design of the Chinese masters, Mis freest 
and most spontaneous statements are found in his drawings CFig, 476), 
In these be fell no need to repress the fieetine experience of the ini> 
ment. Tlvc dense mass of the foliage whitened bv the sun, the move¬ 
ment of wind circulating through the plumed'branches—such oh- 
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servatiuns will be cherii>hcfl in Limes to come by the roinantic ]Lmd^':ape 
painters of the 19th century, [n his finished paintings, Lorrain sup 
pressed this dramuiic activity of the Lindsca[>e, searching as Poussiti 
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did for the larger, mure inclusive, architectonic pattern. an in¬ 
tuitive poet of nature, he bad no equal in European landscape painting 
of his time; bis influence upon Watteau and Corot in France, upon 
Turner in England and neany every^ subsequent landscapist is incalcu¬ 
lable. 



Chapter XXIX. PaiivtxBg in the EtgJxt- 
ccnth Centii^^_ 


THE ESTAHUSHMENT OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY JN 

the tjlli oeniur)^ Mas an authoritarian aci of a monajchicaJ system. 
1 he monopoly of art cducauun establLihetl bv the slate and main¬ 
tained by subsidy fostered an ofRcial style that was correct and ae- 
LXiraplishcd but spiritually bankrupt. Those i Sth-century masters 
operating outside the Aeademy or t>nly on its borders ate the ones 
who were ultimately rccogni‘i£ed as the hvmg spirits of the age, and a 
somewhat similar situatbn prevailed through the 19th centu^y^ For the 
Academy had promulgated a conception of the absoluie vabdiiyof classic 
aftp i.e.p ii had thought to find models in Creek, Roman and l^liati 
Renaissance styles that could guide the modem artist, and in thus eJe^- 
mg by precept the eyes and minds of its adherents to the vital springs of 
immediate experience^ it condemned their work to jxilished steruity even 
before it was started. 

But ihc first great French |winter to emerge in the iBth century, 
Antoine Watteau Ci^B^-1721), found the bases for hi$ art in Rubens 
rather ihan the ancients or the Italian Renaissance masters or even 
in Poussin, \ le came foam a Flemish prov^ince that was annexed 
by France shortly after his birth, and because he was the first great 
French painter in modem times to develop within the boundaries of 
his owm country, he is called the founder of the French school De¬ 
prived of the benefits of official aTOgniiion, he lived in pnvertvv con¬ 
scious of the artificial world of play-actiTig in the time of L^uis XV 10 
which he did not belong. Polite societVt constrained under the 
monanrhy and regency to the ritual and routine of absolutism, based 
its pleasures, its fashions and manners on the artificial life estab¬ 
lished by the Court. The masked balk tbe company of Italian players, 
the garden prty, appear again and again in Watteaus canvaste as 
w'lth detached air he ohsen'cs the gay company making love and 
music as though these were the end of all desire. A society js«:ilaied by 
a government that reduced human intercourse through its fixed mecha¬ 
nism to A game of intrigue and strategy found its e.Kpression in every 

rss 
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form of gniccful dmorous play. Wealth and power> coticen (rated at 
ihe Court and spreading to the thin layer of the privileged few wlio 
livcid thtough its favotB, eroaicd a society founded on leisure and 
elegajiee. The divertissenient of this aristocratic society Watteau took 
for his special subject. 

The theme of festive ksve-making had engaged the imagination of 
northern artists from mediaeval times. It is found in early German woodr 
cuts and engravings. Diiier had represented the lusty dance of the 
peasant; Bruegel had pinteci the u^ding party (cf. Fig. 45the 
Kermesse of village folk. Rubens particularly ha^ often been absorbed 
by the wild orgy of the Dionystac revel thmugh vvhich he expressed 
the passions of men and women drunk wiih wine and lust. Even Pous^ 
sin had repeatedly painted the subject of the drunken feast of Bacchus 
with pcnetiaiing irtsight into its signiReancc as a symbol of renewal. 
But Watteau, unlike the cbssicist Poussin, went to the Fleming 



Fig. .177.— WAlTHAU. Ei^iaAnKAtiuN fOH the Islani.> of 

Piilnix, PoisdafM. 


Rubens, to bis dynamic life rhythms, bis inexpressibly living orches- 
trations of colon lie made dozens of drawings from Aubens' pictures 
and learned from them not only the secret of their vital patterns of 
movement but also something of the great lyth-ccnturji' master^s mar¬ 
velously decorattve colors Watteau 5 greatest painting, the ETriharkii” 
tiojx for iJ;e Iskriid of Cythera CFlg- 47?)» executed about 1718^ 
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was direcdy inspired by such pLiiniings of Rubens as ihe Cnrdcn of 
Love CRg’ ^?4)- The nefinement of love in ibis treatment qf the 
ihemc by Rubens api^eidetl to the sensibilities of Watteau, as it more 
nearly approximated the bnguorous festivals of his age than the vio* 
lent frenzy of the Racchit dance irsualJy portrayed by the Flemisb 
painter. The mhust type.*s of Rubens were changed by Watteau to 
slight graceful French forms and the mood is m!>rc wistfuh but the 
fancifuJ setting is similar, with the scented atmtisphen? of the park 
opening into the depths of a misty expanse. Tile winged loves and 
the garden sculpture oF die Venus as the pa-&iding deity^ of the festi¬ 
val apjvar in both. But Watteau refined the gleaming silks, made 
the pasKige from cellar to color more subtle, the movements more grace¬ 
ful and harmonious. His festival of Jove belongs wholly to the dream 
world of the imagination, whereas Rubens' touches actualitv in the 
veracious portraits, the solid tangible barcx^uc architecture and the 
^uhstaniiality of a hundred realisiic details. The episode Watteau 
illustrated—the defrarturc of the felicitous ones for the island of eternal 
love —h itself a Fantasy, a dream, lowers an? fletnng from the con- 
stmints of the real world in a golden barque with gaus^y sails into the 
pearly mists. TTic winged cherubs targe the reluctant or siving tn Bow¬ 
ery circles about the golden mast. All movement is from the shady 
grove where lovers sit, luvvard the gleaming promise of bliss. Thev move 
as in a dance through varying stages from teluctimt hesitation in the 
seated figures to acquiescence in the rising ones, culminating in the 
languid antieipLition of the pair moving duivn the paih. Though lovers, 
barque and landscape are spun of the imaginAtion, the mood of yearn¬ 
ing that is evoked is none the less real. 

No master in all iSth-centurv^ art painted with greater feehng for 
delicate fiuances of color ancf line than Watteau. His drawings 
(Fig. 47S) give clues to his introspective vision^ I'he turn of a head, 
the resting ann or the tilt of a hat sets in nwtion otiter forms as the 
break of still water cieates a shimmering surface in a quiet pool, Ev^erv 
stroke of brujth or crayon brings to life the forms in liquid silver ani 
light. Like Rubens before him he Icams hnw every^ object implies 
movement. Most rococo art is fat removed from ihe heroic mood of 
the J7th centuryt fuf where the baroque is epic, the pxoto is ]>Tic. A 
Poussin or a Rubens encompasses a vision nf the vast world in "which 
man is a heroic actor, Watteau constructs no such large drama but is 
content with a song, a melody at once w^tty, lovely and melancholy. 

Although the French Academy admitted Watteau lo its ranks only 
in a special and inferior categtif)', his style was to dominace the centurv^ 
TTie superb decorative element in his painting, more particularlv his 
use color, set a precedent that prevailed among his successors like 
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Fru.gonai'd and Boucher. J. IL Fragonard (1732-1806} u-as □ creature 
of his age and of a jiarticular social stratum of i8ih^cniury France, 
but because he did not project himsctf beyond that era he is all the 
more valuable as a reiprescntadve of it. His Laeer Cmmed (Fig, 479}* 
of ofl. 1773, has ^uiimies %vhich are found in most works of the iStli 
century^ such as costumes, architecture (cf- Figs. 167, 168)^ music and 



Fig. 478 .”WAlTFAll. Study op Fegukes. Drawing. LoiiiTi, Pam. 


literature. These (qualities arc grace> cliarmp delicacy und a sprightliy 
energy which is at once disciplined and was^vard. 

One might assume thai Fcagtmard teprestmted a hedonistic society 
dedicated to pleasure^ ^md so he does. The privileged few of a iuck 
narchical sj’stem (as in France) or a landt'd gentry (as in England) 
exercise ihcir last perquisites beiore political and industrial revolutions. 
But in that interlude artists create exquisite things. Artificiality be¬ 
comes a norm. Hie landscape of Fragonard's painting is the cultivated 
grounds of a place with iLs lunamental sculptures and bo.xcd orange 
trees, the light duii glows am^>ng the trees is a thcamcal glow tjf %varm 
mixed coldrs, the air is perfum^. Even the drama of love is not real 
but pby-actjugt a tableau con e rived t>sfcni^ibly for ibe exquisitely cos- 
turned painEcr making a sketch. The swirling manner nf Rubens and 
the color of V^enice are traniiformed in gayety and brilliance. Sudi 
talent abounded in Europe of ilie i8ih century in the early work 
of Goya in Spain, of Gainshorougli and Mngarth in England and 
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Tiepolo and Canaletto in Italy. This ttadidon of deootative art in its 
flexibility^ its lightness and drama was an eTctension and a variation of 
basic elements in baro<]ue art. Its influence has been fell in all decora¬ 
tive arts calling for fantasy and sJieer ornament and many modem 
painters, notably Renoir (Fig- 508), have found soarces of enrichment 
m the tradition. 



CirpfwrgAf, Pfiii C#lf. 

Fjc. 479.— FRAGONARD* The Luveh Cnow^'jVEDh Friclt CelL, Y- 


Wattean and Fragonard had derived iJieir styles from Flanders and 
Venice by modifying and gallkizing Rubens, J. B. Chardin O699- 
1779}^ the third important French master of the iSih century, ditw 
similarly from tyth^entury Dutch genre painters. His bourgeois 
life kneAv nothing of the cosmopolitan w-ic and sophistication of 
Fragonard. Follo^ving the example of the Dutch, he painted only 
the most familiar objects—bunches of V'egetables on a table. Intimate 
homely utensils of his ow^n narrow kitchen. An honc^ craftsman, he 
painted slowly and with scrupulous application. For Chardin^ realities 
were the things he could touch and taste and smell—a hun beside a 
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^gar bowlp a bottle of ivine—and to these he brought a feeling for 
their familiar qualities and a scnsibilitv quick to appreciate the moist 
Balcv cnast of pa*tr)% the hard glaze the porcelain bowl, the bloom 
trf die fruit. With sober and naive eye, he saw the texture of common 
things, the sUme of the newly caught fish, the iranspjreni luster of a 





Fio. 4S0.' —Cfiy\RDIN- Sru-L-Litt:. An Chicago. 

bowl of eggs ready for the beating ladle^ the |?early gleam of onions 
(Fig. 480J. 'Die atmosphere that surrounds bis inanimate objects 
vibrates vA^h reflected light so that at a distance a single unified viskm 
arises like the effect of a direct experience of the eye. Nor is there 
any trick of illusion ism involved, since no literal representation how- 
ei'er skillful can make one feel the inner radiance, the essential qualities 
of objects as Chardin does. 

With the same powers of uhscrvaiion for people, he caught the in¬ 
tense absorption or children spinning ibeir tops or making a Hotise 
of Cards (Fig. 481), the child saying grace with scarcely restrained 
haste while the molher watcher with tolerant humor, all these he 
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painted with man^elou^ insight into the atmospheric of sentiment that 
gives each scene its special flavor. A painter who Found such a wealth 
of intimate e.^pcrience of people and things everywhere close at hand 
had no need For posturing modeb. His subjects were the kitchen table 
with pots and mttles, and his wife and children, and they were 
enough because they ivere the known realities nf his world of sense 
and sentimenr. The market w^oman stepping into the kitchen with 



Fig. 48j.—C i IARDIN. The Of CAiins. 

iViirioMxt? Gull'ery^ VV 4 i£kiiigto»^ D. C. 


her burden fragrant newly baked bread ivith its powdery crustp 
the sack of provisions containing a chicken for the Sunday dinner, was 
a subject to pnxluce from him a design of spav'c and light that becomes 
a coherent pattern of thimght and feeling. Light enters into Chardin's 
color in someivhat the same way it docs in that of Velasques? and 
Vermeer, giving buoyancy and even body to his forms. The organi¬ 
zation of his pictures b so subtle in arumgement of balanced masses, 
and in the integration of space and color in an harmonious design, that 
one associates him with the greatest masters of picforial ait. 
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In a century chunictvriitcd. by tlie domination of the inicHect over 
the total experience ol mind siiid body'i Chartlin stands as one who 
integniied and oricnied hU life with sureness and finality- While 
philosophic and legalistic minds tveie desperately striving to attain 
a balanced and articulate conception of life through juggling philo¬ 
sophical abstractions of the religious life, the natural man, reason and 
law, Chardin was unobtrusively attaining a sjmihcsis without rccoufw 
to top-heavy mtellectualiziitions. Unconsciously he represents the spirit¬ 
ual ^rces of the submerged middle class that was soon to destroy the 
machinery of the monarchy which was proving inadetjuate to ad¬ 
minister the affairs of the nation; its fall in 1789 was ui have profound 
reverbciMtions in the development of French art. 

Watteau's an is the highest expression of an age which sees the 
formal pictorial ideas inherited iretn the 17th century employed 
with increasingly brilliant results for dccoraiive purpirses. In Spain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, wherever painting is found there emerges a 
style which is of notable charm and frequently of great beauty. In 
England the mode was that imported through the priinting of van 
Uyek a centurv bcfiirc. The English w'ith no active native tradition 
in the plastic arts had from time to time given ptronage to foreign 
pinters lil:e Holbein, Rubens and van Dyck, and from the lniti:r 
Gainsbomiigh and Reynolds developed in tlvc t8th century. In 
this age English art becomes mare and nwire tire exjiression of a 
polilic;iI and economic class, and Thomas Cainsborough Ci727-i7BS> 
is shaped as a painter by the local considerations of the aristocracy. 
Protesting his chief interest in landscape, he nevertheless must be 
regarded primarily as a creator of portraits lor the wealthy. In these 
he records with superb taste, if not with notable originality, the ele^ 
gance and loveliness of tl;c noble folk. Tlie Hopjorrtble i^frs. Gmlitnii 
CFig. 481), painted in 1775, is characteristic of Giiinsbotougli's i^uliar 
skill in setting forth the pride and charm of woman in a still semi- 
feudal society. This type of decorative printing Is well represented in 
;\merica by‘his Blue Boy. now in the Huntington Collection in 
California, 

The costumes of the i8th century reflected the attitude of the 
period- The wig powdered and elaborately ariTingcd, the voluminous 
folds of lace and rich stuffs indicate a liive of decoration, a frank ac¬ 
ceptance of an aesthetic of form. Nature was sonwtliing to arrange in 
tasteful patterns. A stuiiiod artificiality is the ideal. The landscape of 
the Graham pt»rlrait is a bit of stage property as is the classic pedestal 
upon which rests her fragile arm. In painting, the piquant, the pic¬ 
turesque and poetic values are sought and, too often, the pretty and 
sentimental as well. Only William Hogarth (1697-1761;) preserves 
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soniij moiir convincing coniact with fcaliiy. He h ihe geeatesi oF the 
English painters nf his time^ and his art has sumething of the earthy 
vigor uF English literature. A comprbon oF his Marj^ Edwards, in the 
Flick collection in New York, tviih a CainshoroiJgh portrait will readily 
show his greater mastery of structure, his deeper conception oF human 
Values. 



Fic. 481.—GAINSBOROUGH. Mbs. Grah^^m. 

Gaiier^'of ScotEdrfilnifg^. 

In England as in France a great deal of art was watered dow^n to 
the level of a luxury adornment for the rkh. hut the healthy vigor 
(jf ChardinV and Hogarth's art is Indicative erf the new forces being 
exerted in European society, l^hc rSth-century English writer Richarst 
son invented ihe novel as an art form in which to w^rite sympthedcally 
about the lives of common i^eoplc, ihereby marking an epoch in the 
history^ of English letters. In pinting, Hogarth undertook a cririca] 
comment on the life and manners of English society fmm the pint 
of view of the discreet common man. WTierc CainsboTOUgh portrayed 
wdy the exolically beautiful and the picturesque, Hogarth forthrightly 
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employs a humcmus and didactic art to reveal the evik in the various 
social levels qf English life. In jMcimage a h Mode, a series of paintings 
that were reproduced in engraving and widely t:ir^:lll□t^^d, he tells a Jively 
stqr^' of the degradation of marriage in the aristocracy. English life was 
split bcUvecn the great landholding gentry and the degraded gin-drinking 
Tohhle^ to the corruption of bf^th classes. Asa journalist^ hm one with im¬ 
mense talents, Heganh reports the chaos in English society, using the 



Fic. 481-—J LOGARTH- TmeCoumtess' Djiessiso Room. 
Natiomsl Gallery^ Lotidoti. 


medium of the copper engraving to broadcast his moral dramas, such as A 
Rakek Progress and A t [ariot s Progress. From Almriage d la 
which was e.vecuied a hour 1740, comes The Cotmteas' Dressing Room 
(Fig. 4S;5)p describing the distractions by ^vhicb a faithless svife iceks re¬ 
lief fTom boredom in a loveless union. The vacuous faces of the characters 
indulging in the Fash ion abic amusements of the day are recorded with 
explicit realism. Tfie character of 1 logarth's moral feri'or i^ repealed 
in his inclusion of two pictures by Italian mannerists on the walls, the 
implication being that such pictures W'crc only further rnanifeiitation of 
debased morals. An is now taking on the function of criticism and be¬ 
coming an instrument of social reform. Like a dramatist, the paintei 
realistically preebims the message of reformcf and moralist. His method 
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is Fii^nkly tkijt of the theatre, to entertain viith wit; satire and irony 
while he preaehed. Bcftiard Shaw in our time does the same thing 
in his plaj^, 

Hogarths lusty use of art was so original and unprecedented that 
'Vight’fhinking'^ p^^jple condemned him, but the English public took 
him lo their hearts. The cheap engraymgs of his work made for great 
popularity I and in thus using the graphic pnxresses he veas reviving 
the moans to reach a large public as Durer and Rembrandt had done 
before him and as Coya and Dautnier were to do laten Purists may 
Ciivil at his mixture of drama, i I lustration and didacticism, but he proves 
again that the house of art hus many mansEons and that no narrow 
theorj' of art can long confine a vigorous spirit^ 

In Fmnce the sentimentaJ philosopliy of Rousseau found □ j>nwcrful 



hio- ^ti4 ^—GREUZiEh irit Village Bntut. Feirti. 


champion in the critic Diderot; wlio believed that painting should be 
a kind ol graphic literature illustraiing moral issues. If the ]iicture 
was in addition IxNiutiriil, so much the better, but the chief value 
lay in the moral that it contained. Diderot found his ideal painter 
in Jean Baptiste Greu/e (1725-1805). the painter of the ''picium thrti 
tells a story.'' With syrupy sentiment, he extolled the naturaL good¬ 
ness of rustics in detailed dramatic pieces like TJ^e Village Bride (Fig* 
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484) of 1761. Tlse Jint sehtimcntE of Chardin Here bwiadeiicd by 
Gneuzc to the moit obvious bunallty. 7’hc doinLiiiie virtues of the 
vilLlge^^ are Jaid on with con^eiouis l^thus. The overwhelming ppu- 
larity of such znawhEsh, anecdotal painting can be undeistuod only in 
view of ttie hunger of a public starred by the trivialities and insin¬ 
cerities of the fashionable painters who in their own way were just as 
far rerniwed fmm reality as Greuze. He appeared to be 0 spokesman for 
the inarticulate mass i^f people that had never been reached by the 
titillating art of Fragonard and Boucher. In the Ian* 
guoruLiS, half-depraved pretty milkmaids and sheplierdctsscs of GreuzeH 
there was just enough of the voluptucmsnes& of the old art to make them 
Intelligible to all, together vviih a flattering and obvinu* morality that 
met the current demands of ppular sentiment. With the Revolution 
of 1789, his false and ambiguous position was recognb^rd and along 
with Fragonard and all the aristocmiic artists of the century he was 
discredited. 

When the French Revolution liquidated the whole class that had 
dominated the culture of the rSth century, die style of art changed 
as radically ais the style of governmcni. From the beginning of the 
century^ Watteau had developed the baroque language of Rubens, 
giving greater expression to atmosphere and ev'olving a freer arrange* 
ment with figures of decreased sixe to pro<luce a more expansive paE- 
tem of light and space, Fragtjnard had gone even further in his deco¬ 
rative treatment of olor and forms^ Chardin. Boucher and Criciiv,e had 
turned more and more toward the Inspirerioo of the Dutch and Flem¬ 
ish masters of the 17th century. A vigorous irdditk>n of landscape 
painting among minor jiainters had Bottrished during the century^ 
deriving largely fomi the Netherlands. 

Then just before the Rcnolution of 1789 there ap|)eared a man 
fresh from the Roman Academy who ultimaiely liccame the an dicta^ 
tor of France* As a winner of a Prix de Rome, Jacques (jouis David 
C1748-18^5) had submitted to the classical training of the Academv- 
His style had btx:n formed on the models of Poussin* Florentine paint¬ 
ing of the High Renaissance and classical sculpture, for no inllucnce 
of Chardin or WatECau was permitted to taint the minds of students 
isnlatt'd by the iron-bound routine of ihc /Wademy. David brought to 
Paris in 1784 one of thtwe etaboraie maclitnes promoted by the Acad- 
emVp a pmderous composition involving a citissical subject with 
sculpturesque figures. Had the OafJi of the Haraiii (Fig. 485) been 
brought to light at any other time, it ivould have cau.sed no particular 
stir, but coming as it did into a revolutioniify atmosphere it was hailed 
as a svTnUiI fraught ivish iconoclastic irnpltcations of stalwart republican 
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virtues. The three sons of Horiatius, in a triple accent of extended 
ATmSf swear in their father to come hoirte with theit shields or upon 
them. Here, it was felt, was a simple e'cptcssive style dealing with 
heroic social qualities and free from tlic gauzy fripperies of the hated 
aristocratic art. As the art of aniiquiiy had been closely integrated with 
the state, so noiv it became a ser^^ant of the Revolution and, under 
the consulship of Napoleon, David became the oEhcial state painter. 



Ft<;, 48 — DjA\MD. Th£ Oaizi or xira Horatu^ Louise r Paris, 


The ordinarj' processes of devtiupment in painting were brought to 
a sudden halt by tire csTjbtishment of Davids style a:^ the dominant 
mode of expression. The Oath of the Horatii is cold to the point of 
frigidity^ the color scheme coarse and superhcial and the light semng 
Only to ruuncl the rigid and lifeless contours. The arrangement of the 
figures against an architectural background and the planiform spacing in 
a monumental order arc descriptively reminiscent the Boren tine and 
Roman painting of the High Renaissance and were talen intact from 
the severely unified stage-sets of the classical French theatre. So intent 
was the painstaking David upon rhetorical anecdote that he disregarded 
the lessons he might have lesmcd From the baroque painters in the 
treatment of atmosphere of color and rnovemenL He designates each 
stone in the pvement, every sandal strap, with exacriiudt\ The gar- 
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Enent folds litenil tran^dptigns sculpmral forms. This 
miDiiteness and claiity made his art more acceptable to a military caste 
that required a symbol of iTsclf digni£ed by history and legend. Sim- 
Llarly in our own country classical forms were borrowed at this time 
for public buildings and sculpture (cf. Fig, jS8} to give official dignity 
to a govemmeni tbac had not yet developed its oivn organic syniboL As 
a pjopagandidng agency* art is iinqucstionahly of great value. It 



Fic, 4S6.—DAVID. Hamelch. 

Nafirwifll GflHery, IVu^liEijgion^ D. 


had been an insirunient of the Church in early limes and moie recently 
of the Counter-Reformation^ and now at the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury" and the beginning of the nineteenth it gave voice lo the authority 
of the new French nation. Yet this use of art was at ihc expense of its 
larger function of interpreting life as a whole. In our own time, too, 
totalitarian r^imes have attempted ro use art for political purposes, onlv 
to find that the producers of art are not notably stimulated to pocirv or 
music by the activities, however ingenious, of the secret police. 

The bt'Si work of David was done when he was unconstrained hv 
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the exacting recjuircoients of his ofBcial duties of glorifying the eX' 
ploits of Napoleon, In the sphere of portraiture, he produced many fine 
cbiiracter studies, among them the jsortraitof Alodappre HciP^ielpM, painted 
in j8oo and now in the Chester Dale collection in the National Gallery 
in Washington (Fig, 486)* The harsh and urgent rhetoric of the his¬ 
torical paintings finds no place in this most harmonious study« With 
rarest discrimination Da via plays off the flowing lines of the figure 
and the draper)' against the rectangular shapes of the picture frame 
and the furniture. The theme is regarded as a problem in ideal har¬ 
mony to be achieved through the reconciliation of verticals and hori¬ 
zontals in an integrated structure- While the effect is one of complete 
naturalness, it is clear that the master has subjugated CKXty detail to 
the creation of harmonious interaction of lines and forms. Even the 
color so often handled by David with scant regard is here sjTnpaihet- 
ically related to the cool and deliberate pttem- In such works David 
justifies his method and his leadership. 

In his severe simplicity, in his adherence to the classical or Neo-classi¬ 
cal ideals David is no isolated phenomenon. His age is tliat of the 
Creek Revival in architecture, the Neo-classic ideal In sculpture as 
seen in his Italian oontcnipt>rarv^ Canova (Fig. ^39)1 whose marble 

K prtrait of Pauline Eorghese is in style almost an exact counterpart of 
a\Hds Madam Recamier* Europe and America respond to the same 
impulses as they seek once again to derive sustenance from the classic 
tradition. For the art of the new century', David broke with a single 
stmke the prestige of an art that had become soft and expressive only 
of a decadent society* replacing it with one which while anachronistic 
was pregnant with moral idealism. 


Chapter XXX. Paintxng in the l^nc- 
Umth Cmtvu'y ___ 


A. TiiE Neo-classic School 

DAVID'S CAflEER PARALLELS THAT OF NAPOLEON FOR 

he rose with the Emperor and went Into hanishment when he did^ 
The school of art which he fostered produced no great masters occept 
Ingres, however# and the Tomantic impulse^, finding its nicst univensol 
expression in Napoleon^ generated new and revolulionar}' tendencies 
among Dairids immediate pupiR One figure of great talent was 
Pmdhonp whose contact w-itn Italian art was different from Davids. 
Under the influence of CorreggiP and Ijeonardo he exhibited none of 
the hardness of the official school. In his sensitive drawing and enloring 
he fostered romantic feelings suppressed in the prevuiling Neo-cbssic 
school, and carried into the I9di century something of the warmth of 
the rococo age. 

The real successor of David was his pupiJ Jean Auguste Dorninique 
Ingres C17S0-1867). Though both adhered to the classic tradition of 
noble sentiment and sculpturesque figure composiitonSp Ingres revealed 
considerably more flexibility in bis dm wing, fhs enthusiasm for sev^ere 
Roman types was modified by a great sensitivity for the lucid rhythms 
of Greek ait, particularly those that appear in vase painting, and he 
admired and studied as well the Italian primitives, the work of Giotto 
and the ijth-ccntury masters. In accordance with ihc aendemic con¬ 
ception of the classical tradition knowm as Neoclassicism be con* 
oeived of painting in terms of drawing and Bssorted that if a picture 
ivas w^ll drawTi it WTiS well enough painted. Mis remarkable drawings 
arc extremely sensitive and vigorous but his color is indifferent^ being 
often dry and lifeless. Ltkc David, he conceived grand decorative cant- 
positions. A telling decoration in the Lt^ui^re is charactciisiic of his 
more ambitious style which he modeled after RapbaeK The Apotheosis 
of t lomer, one of his best-known works, is learned and cold with its 
Symbolism of the Parthenon, before which is enthroned an heroic 
Homer accompanied by the gtoaE artists and writers of andent and 
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modem times. With little talent for unifying large spaces, Ingtes was 
still a master of single figures; and several detailsp namely^ the allf^oii- 
cal Iliad and some of the portraiiSp are vigorously cjcecutkl. 

But in his more intimatje portraits Ingres exhibits a great sensitiviiy 
for pcisonaliiy and a fine feeling for the pattern of line with which 
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the figure is created. His |x>rlrait of M. Bertin in the LouvTe is one of 
the finest of the centurj". tn it he obtains not only an arresting like¬ 
ness but one that h tj^pical of the whole class to which the model be¬ 
longs. The precision of the Neo-classic linear style is admirablv adapted 
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to ihc rcquirt-rnent^ of portraiture. With it the likeness may be made 
gratifyingly conciete^ forms may be dven definidDn and finish. How- 
CTcr much Ingres relied upon the Jiscipline of Raphael, the ^Uent 
fact must be teeogni^ed that he was able to turn the method to creative 
ends of his mvn in inteqireting the personality of his epoch. His portrait 
of Gr^ritei 4 ^ 75 ^ painted while in Rome in 1807^ follows the 

scheme Raphael used Jn his prtrait of Cardinal Inghirami (Fig, 418) 
in the firm and sensitive lirie, (he geometric function, of accessories: the 
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bootp the balustrade and the solidly constructed Roman buiyings in 
the landsca|:>e^ Though the Renaissance method is employed ^ the per¬ 
sonality which emerges is that of the youthful hero. Here "is a romantic 
interpretation charaotenstic of a basicallv romantic age. 

There are moments tvhen Ingres' tht-'ories betray him bej'ond his 
capacities and there are figure compositions like his celebrated La Sonree 
which suggest vanity in his attempt to rival the sublimities of Greek 
art. His constant endeavor to ‘"torreet nature'* will at times lead him 
into a betrayal of nature. Thus Jjt Source inclines tu preltiness and 
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suavity whcnc nobility and dmmit of form ar^ inientlixl. In his best 
work, by which of course one must judge bis tiilcnts^ one finds the 
austerity of 3 nnble mind* No over-sweetness or scntitiienEality itiius 
rhe of 1S5S in the Metropolitan Museump New York CFig^ 

488rhe exotic fiubject is leaU^cd in a tense and lyncul linear design 
which makes it one of the great modem studies f^f the nude. A discrim¬ 
inating murician, he raises the drama of his paintings to that level of 
tension calletl concert pitch. One senses in his work a musical strain 
in the Bowing cadence of line. 

To augment a dwindling income during his long residence in Italy^ 
Ingres sometimes made rapid pencil portraiLs. Anvxjne hut he might 
regard these casual cxammisslons as boring aiminercial assignments 10 
be got over as j^inlesslv as possible; one of them. TJie St4itnaty family 
(Fig. 489)* which is dated 1818^ proves the integrity of his art* The 
deft silver)' pattern with which he drawls together the individual mem¬ 
bers of his family group indicates the art of a man who in his k^t 
tasks regards his work as 3 sacred calling. Perhaps it is this all-absorb¬ 
ing seriousnesf^, this Fanatical dedication of his life^ tvhich accounts 
for the high level of his work and too for the occasional lapses in judg¬ 
ment. His lapses arc great i)nes but when they occur they are not the 
fallings of faintness or compromise* 

Q. The School 

No one W'ho has cx[wricnccd the art oF Titian, V^'bscjuez, Rembrandt 
and Rubens can iiTi:<gine that the theoiy behind Neo-classicLsm could 
long be honored^ Only the ilic-hards of the Academy, those entrenched 
in the advantage's of wealth and po^itiorip long continued to take its 
dictates seriously* Ingres stt^Kl oft the rising tide of individua 
which he felt to be a destroyer of a true art. He lived to 1867, long 
enough to w^itness many strong md able men dedicated to a principle 
called Romanticism. No pat definiticm of the term entirely adapts itself 
to the ramif Scat Jons of acknowledged Romantic: art. In general Romanti- 
etsm is a renetval of Rer^aissance individualism^ Ttic Nco-classic masters 
had from lace in the iStU century held that the artist should sub¬ 
ordinate his personal feelings to an ethical ideal expressed in classical 
forms, and when Ingres and David p^rtrav^^tl the Eni|>eror Napoleon, 
their paintings espressed the supreme ideal for which in their eyes the 
Emperor stood. Me sv-as serene, noble, godlike—in short, 3 hero. Like^ 
w^lse in their portraits of less exalted persons their objc'Ctivc W'as the 
type rather than the individual. None of theh ponruiLs could be de¬ 
scribed as naturalistic studies of character. Much of their validitv as 
painters lies in their pem-er to express universal humanity^ in the ty^pes 
they present* 
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The Romantics in the arts of literature and music—Victor Hugo, 
Wordsworth, IJymn, Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner and, among painters.. 
Dclacrtpi>:, Coroip Constable—are men who Eound the old rules of art 
inadeejuate for their uses. I Icnv exmld Beethoven have conveyed his 
feeling e.xpressed in the Eroica in the musical idiom oE Mozart? No 
more could Wordsworth have expressed his understanding of nature 
and freedom in the classical couplets of Pn[>t!, 

Freedom was the battle ci^- of the young spirits of the early 19th 
century—Liberty, Eijuality and Fraternity was the slogan of the French 
Revolution when the French middle class bioke the antiquated polid- 
caJ forms of the monarchy- In all phases of life EurQ|iean society was 
experiencing a demand for a ftesh interprelation of man and naturcp 
a new realization of itself. Neo-elassicism was a belated attempt to apply 
reason and the authority of sncieni art ideals 10 the modem scene. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau in the 18th centun.^ had piiiclaimed the 
doctrine of nature, assurning, perha|is on faith, that man was good by 
birthright and corrupted only by institutiuns-Hihe Church, the schools, 
the Jaws, in the i^jih eentury this attitude toward Nature with 
a capital N became dominanE; in aft, men should be free to give voice 
to their feelingSp their passionp feaip love and longing, t hey were to 
celebrate the wtilnnd iriijUp to shake kjose the restraints placed upon 
artists hy the authority of an i\cademy or of a hygorie dav- 

Specifically this attitude meant fur pain ling ihai all kinds of experi¬ 
ences previously supprcsscrl were to find their way into art. The land¬ 
scape appears again as a favored theme In France and England and 
Americt. ITie mysteries of love and death were to be explored. Drama 
and sentiment replace the decomm and reilcthcc of the Neo-classic 
masters-1 he atypical as opjwsed to the upicul fascinated llic romantic 
artist since it was part or the unFathomed of an inscrutable 

W'orld. Violence and arrc'sting or shocking contrasts permeate much of 
the literuiurc and an of the epoch. 

The i9Eh century' was a period which saw philosophicaL politlcaL 
social and scientific Ideas formulated In earlier times come into the 
possession of society at large. The [ndu-stria! Revolution tended to make 
science something more than a doistered disinterested study of scholars. 
The poverty of the industrial workers gave increased point to social 
theory^ Extensive urban life made men more acutely conscious of the 
landscape. 

All phases oF intellectual activity were to a great extent dominated 
by the scientific altitude. Science Itself is based upon empiricism, the 
cv^Jdence of the senses. The art of the 19th century close!v follows 
science in being created from the empirical experience of the indi¬ 
vidual. In art what the painter feefs about liis subjcci became roughly 
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equivalent to what the scieruii^t Itnows about his material. Thu^ the 
manner in w^hlcK an artist worked was ocmditioned by bis imagina¬ 
tion h his sensations and his feelings. There arose, therefore, a great 
variety of styles—Romantic. Realist, Impressionist and Post [mpression- 
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ist. But in each the common denominator is nature: Aft ii iralufe 
through a t^mireramerit is the way one writer expressed It. Since there 
are as many temperaments as there are individuals one might suppose 
that such a theory w^ould lead to undiscriminating chaos^—a kind of 
artistic anarchy. &>mething much like anarchy did result when ane 
takes in 10 account the untold thousands of imitative and feeble pio 
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turt'S in;ide in the pa^t hundred years. Certamly no epoch in hisior)^ 
has produced so much quant i rat ivcly Ixnh gtscid and bad. The great 
vafictv of expression in ihe Romanric age made It extremely dilhcidt 
for a confused public to distinguish the ^heep frutn the goatiSr But out 
of this wchvt of painting there did emerge men of great stature who 
made an Intelligible inlerpcctation of their world. 

Of the great individualists of the new cptieh the Spnish master^ 
Francisco Goya ^lyqS-tSiS}, must be given a foremost place. Tliere is 
no one who so fully embodies in his art so much that we consider 
peculiarly mt»dcm. One can scarcely name a major pictorial develop¬ 
ment in the past two huitdred years to which Gtwa did not contribute^ 
His early works belong to the rococo decorative tmdiiiun and are not 
unlike the paintings of W'atteau and Fragonard, as gay and spirited, as 
witty and delightful as any ki the j 8 ih ccniUT)\ Elevated [o the post 
of court painlert Goya Lnereasingly show's bis admiratitm for Velas- 
qttfjc, ] I Is royal ap|wiLnintcnt did not liam|ier his artistic development 
since he w'as not wholly dependent upon court patronage, and m his 
considerahle wrjrk for himself and members of the court and the 
Hx-alihier mitldle class he w as enahiedH as he said^ “to make ohservations 
for which et>mmissioned works generally give no room, and in which 
fantasy and invention have no limit,” 

Fantasy' and invention tvere «3 far developed by Goya along psvehu 
h^ical and technical lines tlmt one may say that single-handed he an¬ 
ticipated and often directed the art of many Euro]>ean masters for a 
centuf)', I'he position of court painter naturally called for large num¬ 
bers of fHjrtrails; bis supreme gift is In giving reality and drama to 
his]X?rsf>ns, Where Velasquez pretduced a profound vision of luminous 
but static figurcSn Coy as have a kind of smiddering vitalitv. His sense 
of design with light playing over the figures gives arresting psychologi¬ 
cal point. Qiice?i Aforin Liosn CPjg- 490) given an unusual illumina¬ 
tion not unlike the flat stage lighting used by Degas and Daumier 
later. By into blueing a kind tif false tifitc in Ilium irtat ion Gt>ya empha* 
sizes the gross neck and the hard features^ the Cfiarse hrutaiity of the 
arms. The glitter of jevvels and the rich stuff of the costume are built 
up consciously in pruHlutr another nff-niitc which is communicated to 
us as a caustic interpretation of a sluttish and depraved hiirridiin. All 
his work h chatnctcrized by a highly pcrwnal vision, Tliis is the weak¬ 
ness and the strength tsf Goyas art. WTiatevcr he undertakes has the 
impact of his will and bis judgment- Me is a moral force in an age of 
incredible moral disintegnition. Only the strongest, most ruthless, even 
brutal persem Could have sunlved W'Uh inicgrity the corruption of the 
Spani,‘ih scene at this time. 

L;nc in life he wninessed the horroirs of the French irvtDslonp record- 
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ing the Ln a seriesi of priniss madti in iSiD called Disasters 

rjf the War. With relentless and deviisLiting liiemlness Goya descrities 
the bloody terror of a mass ejicciitbiij the heaps of slaughtered women 
and children hemg dumped into a pit. With scalding iiuny he names 
one of them Charity. In others dismembered bodies arc hung from 
trees, Spanish men are mutilated, viorneii raped. These prints call to 
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mind the uns^xiahahlc slaughter house of Europe in Mi tier's r^ime, so 
immediate and averAvhelming is their pu\ver+ If the paintings prove 
Goya a master of trenchant design, these prints revealj if anything, an 
even greaief genius for compression and eronomy. In one to which he 
has given the terse inscription IVhy? (Fig. 49O some measure of his 
method is soen. Tlie spicc of the prim h broken bv a single wedge^ 
shaped pattern containing the two figures of the hanged Spaniard and 
the ironically quizzical French oEficer, A few vertical accents suggest 
the unending tragedy of torture and slaughter. Nothing is described 
exactly but everything is suggested. Ttiat is the power of Cora: to sug¬ 
gest in anpeuiling to the iirtaginaiion with what is omitted^ It is the 
methtxl that is generally adopted in his painting and graphic art. His 
graphic work is tnainlv dated from his last years when he was a virtttal 
refugee in Bordeaux. In FrancCp rcmo%^ed from the constant dangers of 
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reprisals of the Churth and state, be was freo to speak candidly of the 
nightmare he had witnessed. Old deaf and embittered, he coniinued Ed 
lift his vdice agairtst the etouding miasma of itian^s calculated bestiality. 

In his exile at the age of sevenly-three he mastered the newly in¬ 
vented process of Hihography and in the Bidf wt Bordeaux CFig. 

491) of 1825, he draws upon stone the drama of blood and courage 
of the bull ring* The same incisive pattern» the same suggestion of 
action are seen here. The French Romantic Delacroix met Goya and 
in his own illustrations in lithographs reflects Goya*s methods. His 
influence was not to he Felt in its full tide^ lume\ cr, until some decades 
later when Manet discovered and adupicd his technical piciorial ideas. 

Goya's death in France in 1S28 came at a time when French aft 
was experiencing many waves of the new feeling from within her 
borders and from ahrtjad. Gt^ricauk and the young Delacroix were im¬ 
pressed by the EngUsh landscape psiruers—Turner, BonLrigton and 
most of all Constable- The exhibition of Constable's Hajwain at the 
Salon of 1824 prompted Delacroix to repaint passages in hts own 
Ma^cre of Chios in the same e.xhibition. The English have alway's 
had a predilection for landscape and country life. John Constable 
Cl 776“ 18^7), growing out of a minor schfKil of English landscapists, 
found those abiding charms in nature common to most Romantic art¬ 
ists. The rain-drenclicd fields, the elms stirred by the wind amu^x] his 
imagination and sensibilities. He saw^ the Dutch landscapes of the 
17th ceniury and found kinship in them. He discovered that their inti 
maic mood had little in common with the heroic landscapes of Poulin 
and his followers. In his own painting he sought the in Bn ire varictv 
of nature—^iis random color and, above all, its moixl^ His landscaixls 
were not conventional studio inventions but grew from fresh and aflrcc- 
tJonatc Brst hand observations. Like Ckwa he disosvered tliat there 
are no lines in nature, bm only areas or masses of color, and with him 
laid the foundation for Impressionism. SiokE-hy-Nayhntd (Fig. 49» 
painted tn iS^Bh suggests how his light-swept iandsca|>e breathets and 
vibrates. His color is made fresh and ahvc in a mosaic of broken frag¬ 
ments. This nneihod was not so much a device to increase brilliancen as 
it vsTis to be for the Impressionisls, but the result of simple observation 
of visual realities. Fliere are ftnv solid color areas in nature; objects like 
a tree or field ane actually vast complexes of color spots though we 
may of them as being brown or green. The older painters had 

neprescnied foliage as muddy brown or at the most a sulKlucd olive 
hue; Constable met an ohjeciion to his bright colors by placing a violin 
against ihe Ixjughs of trees to demonstrate the fact thai the foliage w'as 
not really broA\m. 

In practice Constable aniJcIpated the principles of French ImpreS' 
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sionisni by almost tvriy yL?ani, This distinction is sometimc^i given to 
Turiicf, who^ie vaporous atnii>sph(]re and s[^i:ta£:u|ar splashing of color 
Were an even mure radic.1l dcpicture From the classical conccju of paint- 
ing^ Turner too is an un 4 ]ualihed Romantic, and if hk work is somp- 
limcs suiKirficial and nichidramaiic in eiHiking mtxtds of sun and storm 
and the mysteries ui the sea, it was in his practice oF painting light 
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and atmosphere in broken patches oF pure color that Monet was to find 
A clue to solving his problem oF reconstructing sunlight on his canvases. 

While Goya and the English masters were well advanced in Roman- 
lie expression in the first decade of the 19th century, the French 
because of the strong hold of Neo-classicUm found their wav more 
dovily* Even pn:ifessed disciples and students of David found it diOicult 
to reconcile their an to the rigid cixtc nf the schooh Komantldsrn as an 
attitude toward life did not have any single source^ it was in the air of 
the w'lrstem wcarld. 

In France the first definite assertion of an articulate revolt from the 
French ncu-classicist camp appears in die painting nf a briliiant young 
artist named Thctxlore GcTicauU (1791-1824), A man of means, he 
was not depcndeni upon the will of the official custodians of art, 
and he proceeded to Italy where he siudied the frescoes of Midiefi 
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flngelu instead of the diluted formuhs of ihc iicadcmic |ied;^ni^ Top 
intelligent to copy Micliclangelo litcmilyf he did abrs^irb his great pks- 
uc rhythms and the controlling designs into which they svere cost. His 
studies in Italy, like the fiideriaii Rt^ces At Hj>pwe (Fig. 494) of 1819, 
indkc^iie hii pnifound understanding of the athletic forms of the Sistine 
Ceiling. Elis yockeys and horsen^cn are bui tntukTn transcript ions of 
the nude at hides oE' Michelangelo (Fig. 421). Where the athletes bend 
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their enormous strength uf sititav and mind to the task of supptming 
slender garlands in an abstract allegory of strife and conRietT the 
yockeys of Ciericault evert tbeir energy^ to restrain tlie iiTUX'kuous horses 
afwut to enter a race, 1 he contingencies of realistic action demanded 
less ibe concentration upon single figures than the iveaving together of 
scores of figures in a coherent jwiiern of movement. "Fho theme itself * 
a popular hoisc race along the Ctjrstj^ a strc'et in Ronte^ was utterly 
antagonistic to the accepted standards of what was considered legitimate 
subject maitcr for the artist of 1819. t lorses might be painted^ surely^ 
but only as adjuncts to C^reek nr Roman henWt arid then they must 
be deptcied a^ still and lifeless as Ciist-irun statues. From Rubens^ 
G^ricault obtained an idea of how the hnrse might be treated as a 
plunging, pwing embodimeni of energy» and also a concept of the ev- 
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presiivi; value of color. His own piision for hotMrmansliip led him to 
enlist as a cavalry man in die Nai>oleonic tvars. All his life he ivas an 
enihu^jas.tjc borsenuiri^ and like a sensible penion he saw no reason 
for not paindng the drama lie colorful spectacle of the races. Visits to 
England where he came into coniact with the popular sporting prints 
gave further impetus to the painlEng of horses. 

In their trainings the Academies had insisted upon the ininute rep¬ 
resentation of detail in clear sharp lints with exact rendering of every 
buckle and strap and lock of the horses' manes. But G^ricault knew 
that when he witnessed a race, his eye Siiw not these details but the 
race as a ivhole—^the flashing cur\'e of a neck* the spot of white on a 
horse's head, the sudden gesture of a jockey brinsing dtnvn his whip. 
The excitement and moieTnent of the scene could not be expressed in 
the severe lines of the classic mode. Seeking a more appropriate stvle+ 
he found it in barot|ue ait, es|>ecially in Rubens' animated manner. Tlie 
masters of the 17th and i8tb centuries had well undersiiHKl the 
mcihr»d of painting hy suggestive spots, with broken color and light 
accents merging. The NefH.iassidsis had revetted to an archaic 
style, isolating each object through the decisive metallic Hnc that 
bounded it, G^ricault too rcalixed that the et»m[>le.x action of a gmup 
must be unified and given clarity or eke its pictorial effectiveness 
would be weakened. All the Reniiissance masEers caught him the neces¬ 
sity of simpliEcaiicjn through ordcr^ and in the Riderless Races this 
simplification is achieved get>metrically. The excited horses and the 
spectators are restrained hy the tope and the pavilion, Tlie diagonal 
accents which they form create a movement in space tcrminati;^ bv 
the rectangle of rhe palace in the background. Against the foil <if 
straight lines and unbroken planes the dyTiamtc action of the race itself 
holds one's undivided atteiuion* llic many spectators are prirrraycd by 
a single biind of mottled light and shade in w'hich no one person srands 
out- This method of suhoindinaling details to the composition as a %vholc 
was not fully appreciated hy Gerieatilt's conremporafies and immediate 
rollovvers. Net until later in the igiih century were painters fully to 
rcali^ its significance as a means of attaining unity from diversity, 

VVTien C^Ticault returned to Paris In 181B he painted a huge pic¬ 
ture that was condemned by^ the Academicians and laud^ hv the 
Romanticists* A short time before, the newspapers had given an ebb- 
ora tc account of a disaster at sea when the ship MedifSB had been 
wrecked and its survivors battered for three stormy weeks on its single 
life raft. In painting the Raft of the Mcdfisj, Gericauli expressed 
realistically the desperate agony of the sun-ivors as they hail a ship seen 
On the horiir.on. Exnihittxl at ihe Salon of 1819, it at once set aflame 
the smoldering controversy between the Noo-ebssieists and Roman ti- 
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cUts. It was termed the w'ori>t of cljubi> by one gioup and acebimed as 
a greai modL-m nuisEeqsi^e by the oiher. The recognition won by 
Gericault as a resuh was so great that had he not died a few years 
bter he t^^ould have become the undisputed leader of the Romantic 
movement in painting. He was its ehampiun and his example pro¬ 
foundly influenfed those who rollovved him. He established the prece¬ 
dent of paindnF the im^ge of the world about him and proved the 
independence ot the artist to choose for himself the means of color and 
fonn that were needed to exjiress that vision. 

In the intelligent and cultured Hugenc Delacroix 7^-1865)^ die 
Romantic school found its leader on the untimely death of G^rieauk 
from an accident during a horse race, kicking Cericault’s native in¬ 
stinct for painting, Delacroix was nescitheless a man of greai inven¬ 
tive genius and imagination. ^\s a youth he had been swept off his feet 
by the expressive viraliiy revealed in Gcricaults art^ and his imagina' 
tion had also been fired by the romantic f^ietry of Byron, Gxthe and 
Shakespeare which he later illustrated in many lithographs and paint* 
ings. His illustrations, whether inspired by contemporacy^ lUeralure ot 
the ebssieSi are never a pale transcriptioti of or addii ion to the literary 
text Wiih free imagination and insight he rendered the inner psycho¬ 
logical intensity and the spirit oF the theme with such force that they 
are independent of any text, I'cchnically the results are nut illustra¬ 
tions in the ordinary^ sen^e^ because thev are self-contained concepts 
developed ttom tbe themes suggested by liieraiurc. One docs not have 
to be Conversant with the tragic destiny of Euripides' heroine to appre¬ 
ciate the dtamotic scene depicted in (Fig. 4^5)> a work of 1838^ 

though some knowledge of the Creek tragedy gives additional point to 
the painting. In a desolate craggy landscape the betrayed Wife of Jason 
crouches within a cavern, about to sby her two children. WHiile the 
babes twist and cry pitifully beneath her resolute arrns, Medea hesi¬ 
tates; tbe turning of the horror-stricken face indicates not a moment 
of indecision but the instant when the tumult in her breast reaches 
its greatest intensity. Tlie tragic depths of the womans soul are 
revealed in that moment when, hovering bclwx'en the past and the 
future* she is ovcnvhelmed hy mahaation of the awfulncss of her le- 
venge. Only a spirit with the same human sympathy that ins]nred 
EuripidiTs could have conceived so tremendous a symbol of pi£y and 
terror. The greiit pixdc imaginadon of Delacroix leaped beyond the 
impediments of pscudo-ciassical forms to express the essence of the 
tragedy and, in doing so. is more truly Greek than those vvtio slavishly 
Imitated them. He might have said with Millet. "He is tlvc most Greek 
who is most himself." 

Color, w'hich the Neoclassicists liivid and Ingres had miegatod to 
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the r6lc of □ dcscripiive adjunct lo dmiving, was for Dcbcfoix the es¬ 
sence of pin ting. From the Veneiisns and Rubens he Found how' to 
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give depth and brilliance. I lis Forms are built up in rich color volumes 
as oppcKiCtl to the traditional ^tyle of augmenting the drawing with 
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color. In the MtKlea+ ihc reverberating hoUow of the cavern is felt in 
the depth of pulsating eolor^ ntther than described by a literal render¬ 
ing of the scene. And in its oininous deptlis one findii the psychological 
equivalent of the conflict of Medea. Like a masidan who builds up a 
mood through abstract tonal qualitiesH Dclacroi;? finds the psychological 
equK-alents of emotions in leum of color. W^ith color and light, space 
dilates and condenses dramatically^ shapcis appear and dissolve as cobr 
solidiflcs into Substance. 

To Debemix the world was a place of dange^:^ glamour and exotic 
beauty. Like his literary counterparts he found material for his art in 



Fio. 496.—DELACROIX. CitnisroN the Sha of (JAm-EU. 

WiffllfTS Caileri'^ Bdhipiiere. 


the icmote in time and place* He travdtd in Moroccd and painted the 
picturesque and strange beauty^ nf the impics. Mis Lion Hunts are 
reminiscent of Rubens upon whom he cnnstantly drawls. Like the 
Romantic prxits he is haunted by the finding in it a kind of symbol 
of mortaliiy. Death flits through many of his pain tings as a heroic 
fulfillment or an inevitable conclusion of man's conflict with nature. 
The cloudy mysteries of life are [xindercd in his Bark of Don Juan 
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and Cliriil on flie Sra of CrtJjJec While Chiii^C sleep^ the 

stonn rages with die fury of shrieking WinCim the pounding of w’aves^ 
the sevegely i^napping wind^ripiied sail. In these symboLi, man's place 
m the universe is described wiih passionate eloquence^ 

With Delaetoix there enters mio the body oF French painting elc^ 
raents that had long been absent: baroque dt-^ignp the color of the 
Venetians and Rubens^ and pictorial drama. Though he uses ihetse ele¬ 
ments widi force and conviction ^ his art is inclined to be dreurnscribed 
by liicran^ concepts; often the mood of his pintings Springs from ro¬ 
mantic episodes in literature and history. He relies perhaps more than 
a painter should upon an ejcperience at second hand. By 1863, the year 
of his death, his conflict with Nco-dassicism had been won, hue it was 
the men who gave their atiemion to speific contemplation of natime 
—the Barbizon masters^ Courbet the Hcalisi^ and Daumier—ivho were 
to coDSuramaic tlie Romantic revolution. 

One of the most characteristic and signiBeam features of Romantic 
art is the return to the landscap as found in the poetry of W^ords^vorth 
and in the formal language of painting. Since the time of Poussin and 
Claude Lorrain, the subjtjct had been treated only by a few minor 
masters. Watteau's garden scenes were the nearest he came to it. Dasid 
and Ingres with their absorption in classical diemcs involving figures 
alone were scarcely conscious of its being. Constable early in the 
19th centurj^ was tbo artist W'ho opened the eyes of Delacroix to 
the emotional and pictorial possibilities of landscape painting, and he 
gave him a method of realizing its possibilities as well, around 

the vear iSjOd a Few painters living in Paris began to drift out to a 
small vLllage near the city called Baroi7jon, where living was chmp and 
there were woods and Reids to paint. Corot, Rousseau and Millet were 
among those who formed the Barbizon school 
/\s Chardin in tbe t8th ccntuiy had painted sdll-lifes and inte^ 
riots with an intimote feeling for the glowing warmth of fruit and 
vegetables and the atmosphere that surrounds them, the Barbizon 
painters endowed their landscapes with a sentiment that finds in each 
meadow and forest path its peculiar intimate beauty, Theksdorc Rau.^eau 
paints the solitary oak dominating a flat patch of pastuceland. He 
sees the peculiar rugged character of the gnarled branches, the coarse 
density of the oak foliage,, the tufts and clods of the turf with pools of 
standing w»aier like glass reflecting the skvp Tlie grand compositions 
of the heroic landscapes of Poussin are replaced by others that express 
the spontaneous and informal aspects of nature in the manner or the 
Dutch landscape painters. These nature loveis^ Daubigny and Diaz 
among others, saw the landscape with fresh naive eyes in its quiet 
moods. Seldom if ever did they bring to It the romantic passion of 
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Delacroix nor did they view It as a backgroimd for narrative; ihuy loved 
It for \Xs own ^^cculiar chami and painted it for itf^ intrinsic delight. 

This grotip of painters would have been of rather locaJ inierusi had 
not Camille Corot C 1796-1^75) betn associated with it, Corot is Chardin 
DUt-of doors. Every!hing he sees is instinct with visibJe charms, I k has 
something of the Innocence of Claude Lorrain. Taking no account of 
the hciited controversies between Romanticists and classicists, he de- 



Fig, 497, —COROT, The M Anson of La Rocu&t.t.t;, 

Alf, StepJien C. Ckifiej /V, Y, 

manded of life only paint and can%w and adequate leisure for their 
use. An indulgent father supplied him with a sinidl income and he 
never fdt the necessity of mexlifying his style 10 suit critic or patmn. 
As a resultp his art has an indescribable charm of case and casual sim^ 
plicity. Yet thh verj^ simplkity is disarmingp for Corot had a sum sense 
for eomposition and balance in his pictures. His designs are so spoil' 
Laneous and free from strain or artificiality that they seem like happy 
aecidents. Like so many others he was drawn to Italy ivhcre he was 
enthralled by the mellow light and the melting hills of the Latin land¬ 
scape. In the land of classic art he seems to have absorbed the principles 
of structural logic in painting. 

While the popular works of Corot have been those semi litcrarj' 
scenes of dancing nymphs in misty woodland glades, paintings reminis- 
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cent nF hdiimirkg roitiantic music, the ^^tudent of an tvill find greater 
batisfactian in the severe figure coin[>ObitJoii^ and solidly designed land- 
scipe^ T^ie Hirrtor of La Roefre/Je (Fig. ^97) wliich the artist pinitxl 
in mid-caTcer, in i85i> fully repeals his Fclkit)^ in organization of struc¬ 
tural elements. What appears as the most unprcin^itatcd, even acci- 
deniah distributitin t>f figures and objects is in fact a most astute order¬ 
ing oF them* The cluster of figums at the righj is an anthEmng base for 



Fic. 49S.— CX)ROT Acostcna. 

C/icjiiirr CotL, i^alionul C^fferyp IVosJiingtcWp D. C. 

the mass of the dislani church spire just as the single lounger, at the 
extreme right, echoes the dome piercing the horizon abtn'e. Similarly 
the squared forms in the foreground are repetitions of the cubic struc¬ 
tures of buildings beyond. The Jocise drift of gold-iouched ebuJs gives 
their color to the earth and the reflect ions in the water* What was for 
an ordinary obserx^er only a casual view Corot tranf^Fi^mied into a vision 
of tenderness ami human warmth. The implidt presence of the per^ple 
who created the bndseape is aUv-iys felt in Corot's worlc, giving it tex¬ 
ture and vitality. 1 his human quality ss in marked contrast to the 
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roiTtaniic note of loneliness found in ihe [^icturesc|ue viildeniess which 
American pinters of the {iudson Rii er School were discovering in the 
untrodden vastness of the new wndd ai about ihe same time. In recent 
decades Corot's figure paintings have risen in esteem as his an has been 
reevaluated. The small nudes are among the finest of the century; 
thev have none of the archaeological remoteness of the Neo-elasdc 
or the brutality of Courbet. The late figure painting A^oslina (Fig, 



Fic. 499.—MILI_ET Ha^makIhN-o. LoHi^re, Fann. 


498)^ while create-d in i866 ai a lime when the ppular misty land- 
se'apes were being i^mted. is sti solid and monunxmtal as tfi bear eom' 
parison with the best of Goya or Titian.^ The warmth of the blues 
and the depth of the dark tones yield in the design an indesexibahle 
aura of mysiery. Housed in the National trallery in Washington, the 
romantic Agostina makes a striking contrast with David's Ne^xTlassic 
iMadame I lamelin CEig- 4S6T * 

None of the Barhi^on school and perhaps no trther Homaniic [lainter 
reaches the stature of Coroip but J. F- Millet 0 ^t 4"^8755 marks an 
important redirection of social attitudes of the 19th cenlun^ and 
an cjctension of Homan tic thoughts /\s the Romantic revolution gave 
rise to a fresh contemplatiim of the landscajx.% so alsti we find a new^ 
inter^iretaiion of humanity^ Millet's thought and reeling are fur the 
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creator of the landscape^ (he peasantr In turning to Egure cnmpositLon 
he returns to the grat tradition of iMeditetranean eultum—Gracoo 
Roman and Renaissance. I [c vie\vs the gleaners of the Held, the sower 
of grain, as monninental symbols of inanTs essential moraiitv^ They 
are endowed with mute dignity eloquent of the anonymous ritual of 
toil wherever men have husbanded the gifts of nature. His deep moral 
purpose is not unlike Davids, but where the latter saiv meaning only 
in grandif^se historical persons like Napoleon or Roman heroes. Millet 
found it in those wdio create a culture directly through ihe daily pat¬ 
tern of their lives. The worker^ his relation to society, the sanctity of 
human life so eloquently implicit in Millct^s pictures are dominant con¬ 
cepts in w'orld thought, in art, in philosophy and in politics. 

It is no accident that Millet is the one ix>pularfy known French 
masTCr in America, The somber eloaucnce of his pictures is universally 
understandable especially lo a people emerging from a pioneer life of 
hard work and little adornment. IlL^i pktures are strong and simple like 
the (Fig. 499X with condensation of all elements in a 

few' hfOdd accents. Tlic figures are disposed in a pattern unifying them 
with the contours of the held and the haystack so that they become an 
integral part of the landscape. In the spontaneous design lurks no selF 
conscious bid for the Salon, no musty reminiscence of the Academies. 
Worked from memory'and without models, his compositions are planned 
along large and ample lines reminiscent of Poussin. A reader of the 
Psolms and of Greek pastoral poetry* Millet rcHeets their ageless 
humanity. 

C, Tue Realisi's 

No name like Rojtjantic or ReiciJisf goes very far in describing fht 
thought and feeling which an artist may express in his work. The terms 
are convenient bbels hut often not very accurate, for any survey of 
Millet or Corot will disclose represenlaiive works which bear strong 
classical features though wc apply the term R&manttc to them. Ingres 
likes^ise, even in his own day, was charged with having Gothic and 
Romantic tendencies. Never «ho less, up until about the middle of the 
19th century one tnav say that modern painters ^vere basically di¬ 
vided in attitude an<f technical pmccdure between the Neo-classic 
school of thought and the Romantic. The individualism of the Ro¬ 
mantics grew 10 overwhelming authority as time went on, with only 
the academies of art staging a last-ditch fight for the studio practices, 
if nothing tnort\ of the dassie tradition. 

It was Gustave Couthet (1819-1877) who added the temi Realhm 
to modem pinring. Self-taught, airogani and opinionated, he could 
not stomach what he fell were the affectations of both Romanticists 
and Classicists. The Romanticists had seen the ivorld thmugh a veil 
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of poetry and MrnlLineni; ihc NcoHilassicists had scarcely seen h at all, 
preoccupied a* ihev were vdth notions oF Creek and Roman ideals. 
Courbet would demonstrate once and for all that painting was a matter 
of physical leaJities. Why should any painter compose Ivrical rhap 
sodies in painting a landscape or torture figures into scufptured per¬ 
fection when no one had even been able to paint the bare facts of 
actuality? Courbet would show them. And he did* I Os landscapes lack 
the mj^tery of the fusing light Corots searehing eye had deliberately 
sought. They are sober and harsh. VVherc Corot had seen the pictur¬ 
esque poetic aspects commonly found by 3 city-hred man who goes 
into the countryp Courbet avoided them. Wlien he pinted a nude he 
Vfc^as careful not to betray his theories by making the figure suggest a 
Venusp a nymph or a Danae. His nude is a female model seated on the 
bank of a stream or resting on a studio couch. The detachment which 
he sought often led to a cold and repllent brutality. But the humau 
body is not a slab of meat nor the landscap a parcel of rocks and 
Sticks as Courbet well knew, and many of his pintings are deeply 
felt and expressive though sornoiimcs his theories made for self-con- 
sdous ^turcs. While shunning the attitudes which dominaied the 
pictorial art of his time, he had the courage lo reexamine nature and to 
expnd the rcscsurccs of his medium. He studied the methods of the 
Spniards and the Dutch to leam how^ colors and textures and planes 
might be handled to produce elTects of great strength and sober reali¬ 
ties. Tlie weight and mass of nx'ks, ihe hca\inqss of snow upn the 
fields and roofSp the rolling surf are recorded with feeling and con vie- 
tinn. Though there are in his wwk curinus passages of a kind of 
awkwardly expressed sentiment and stiimctimes of an over-explicit nat¬ 
uralism. his an is fresh and vigorous. 

Some of his best works are in /Vmcrican collections^ among them the 
PreprafioM for tJic IFedding (Fig. 500) at Smith College. With some¬ 
thing of the skill of VelasqueZp Courbet makes an arrangement of spee* 
creating planes relating values of blue and gray to effect transitions 
from figure to figure and space to f^pace. Purely illustrational details 
ate subordinated to structural considerations. Being an unfinished can¬ 
vas, il gives a better view of Omrbeis talents than some of his Avorks 
which are burdened with factual details of irrelevant surface treatnient. 
His claim to the Uheration of art from the faked sentiment of *'nohle" 
themes came at a time Avhen the represemational plcntialittes of pho¬ 
tography Avere first being realized. In Hteratun? writers wT're following 
a similar pth in a movement knoiim as Naturalism. Balzacp Flaubert, 
Zola in the novel and Ibsen in the drama are kindred spirits. 

WTiile Courhet was shocking French sensibilities xvith his nictorial 
iconoclasm. Honors Daumier (i808-1S79} was making himself felt in 
the field of journalism as a plitical cartoonist- No one of his time sus- 
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pected that the man who made an alinG^t daily illusEration for the 
press was one day to be recljont'^l a :9iiprenic master of modem paint- 
ing. His cartoan illu^trations were in the main myiine tasks^ polJtJeal 
editorials often weighted with enormous satire and irony. One of them 
directed at die King sent Daumier to prison for a term of six months. 
No major artist has ever reached so wide and varied a public as be in 



Fio. jQo.—CCIUHBRT. PssfiPAH^TioN FOR TWK Weddlxc. [X^r:ij1. 
Snjjrb College Mil sell m , rSsorrftuwpionj 


the thousands of published lithogntphs that made Parisians laugh at 
their own Foibles and vanitii;^. 

Like bhirer. Rembrandt anti Goya, Daumier brought the graphic arts 
to a new status. CJoya had been the lirst major artist to use Tiihograpliy 
and Daumier was the first to use it extensively and fully to exploit its 
expressive possibiJities. Tiic picture is drawn in reverb with crayon 
on a prepared stone; copies are made in any quantity in the printed 
text oF a publication or in individual prints. In his drawings and litho¬ 
graphs, Daunitcr exhibits the humanity of Rembrandt and the satirical 
fire of Goya with a profound inierpmtation of characicr peculiarlv his 
own. A staunch republican, he Iwes his Paris and all its people even 
when he makes thern the point of his humor or ironv. Stupidit}\ vanity. 
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human Frailties of all kinds arc no more often represented m his work 
than courage f patience and tenderness. A great-hearted humanity per¬ 
vades Daumiers an. He resencd his most scalding comments for 
injustice and callous brutality; for common lutman frailty he has an 
indulgent but saky humor. Tlie liiliograph of 1&34 calM 77 ic Vile 
Body of t/m Legisiaiur^ Cl’ig- 501) is as devastating as any sticial com¬ 
ment of Goya. Although directed at a particular legislative assembly^ 
it is in reality a pssionate protest against ail legal bandiitj'i The theme 



CoB., JcwkiMj&ivn. 

of eiiSreiichi.xl rapeity, the mockery of justice is presented v^ ttli equal 
force in his painting Christ Sho^vn 10 the People. The tragi-comedy 
of the law courts cjMs forth a long serit^s of drawings^ liihngraphs and 
pintings dealing with lawyers and their peculiar comedy of manners. 
He explores their pmposity, their rhetorical behavior in court, their 
sly compbcency, their thousand charactcrtsiic actions. Tlicy am, he oh- 
sert'es, shrewd and calculating actors, opprtunlsts prforming before 
complacent judges, defenders of pretty hlcmdc criminals, pity chisclcrs 
or bewildered dtizens. 

Hut Daumiers ait is rich in human wurmth as ivcil as in scorn fot 
sham and lupcrisy. Equally he scans the live:: of all classes of meoj 
tvith such capacity for seeing and understandinE that he creates a kind 
of bourgeois mythology comparable in the world of formnl art to the 
Com^die Humainc of his great contemprary* the writer Balzac No 
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artist of any age has had his unique ability to conipress in a few spare 
liMS the temper^ the character* die nerve and the heartbeat of a society. 
When he painU a game of chess he cuts through to the issence of the 
gaixiOp seeing it as a life'and’death struggle. Me draws a musician play¬ 
ing and the line trembit^ and vibrates with the sound. Infallibly the 
inner law’s operating to animate the tlieme £nd e^epresskm in a tense 



Fks. 50a.— DAUMIER. The Scoe-show. Water color. 
E^Fl^tw^^P£ri^tfne Pprir. 


direct pattern. l it paints or sketches the theatre and the circus^ noting 
the tervsion of the pcnfoimcr^ the pathos^ the specious gusto and ihin 
dnsd of showmaniip. Whatever grotesque attiiudcs men take they 
are always human beings to Daumier. In The Side Show (Fig. 5 o ^5 
the W'etrd trappings of the carnival of freaks meets the eye^ hut the 
artist sees the face of the drummer darkened by some pii^-aie sorrow. 
In his owm way Daumier was rtaliscing the great ethical ideal of cLmic 
art: to portray essential humanity stripped oF accidents and inrclew- 
andes. Spontaneously his noble mind perceived what was noble in hn 
world and laughed and makes us laugh at what is pretense and van]C),\ 
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In his monurn{;!nial pd in tings he speaks with the authority of th* 
greatest masters. Like GiottOn Michekngeb and Rembrandt he ex¬ 
presses the deepest mysteries. His somber drama is seen in The Wash- 
uTOinaii 503), a mother helping her child tip the last step. The 



Fie. 503. — D.AUMIER. The Washwoman. Musciitri o# Art^ N. Y- 

Madonna and Child has seldom been given more tenderness^ or the 
human figme been shaped so trenchantly to convey the quality of mind 
and spirit Daumier unconsciously illuminates whatever he touches. He 
is a modem mystic rendering inielligibic wliat is chaotic, broken and 
obscure. 


D. Impressionism 

The story of igth^ccntury painting is one of a democifadc and 
bourgeois society incubating individualistic artists or groups of artists. 
At first the new men are rejected and then finally accepted often only 
after thetr death, a process that has continued into the middle of the 
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20th ceilt^nl^ One explaniinon For diis phenDtncnon lies partly in 
the romantic and indiviclualisiic foundations oF igth-centiiry art and 
the appearance of a relatively large public for art. The founding 
of public galleries, with new-sppers carrying stories of exhibilions, 
gave an artist a wider art-consuming public than is to be found in any 
previous period of history'. Lip to jB^Di Daumier bad irached a really 
vast public to be surc^ but only through the broad humor and satire 
of his lithographs; his paintings remained unknown to any but the 
smallvsi circle of fellow^ artists. But among that small group his influ¬ 
ence was very great- 

J lie emergence oE each new ^'schooV' brought forth indignant pro¬ 
tests not only from an iircsponsible public of giilkrv \isitom bui from 
fellow artists, from critics and from joumalisis. The impresssonists were 
attacked For being re volution ists, incornpetenis, anarchists and per¬ 
versely immoral, i.c., on aesthetic, political moral and social grounds. 
Perhaps a more valid reason for their rejection was a natural human 
reluctance to change esrablished habits and opinions at a time of great 
cultural ferment, A man who brings a new^ idea to the court of public 
opinion invites the wrath of the complacent, the stupid and the igno¬ 
rant along with the considered judgment of hi& [>cers. Many conffiers 
arc bound to occur since every individual is Inclined to invest himself 
with authority, especially in matters involving aesthetic judgmenr. 

The Realists and to a large degree the Romantics had taken nature 
for a model They outlawed a ihrcadbare classicism and a faded to- 
manticism that no longer had v^alidiiy for □ sfxrially dynamic material¬ 
istic age. Tliey tc»k themes from I ho familiar world about them, 
scrupulously avoiding anything that suggested the grand manner, the 
loftv sentiments of patriotism or piety. Daumier and Qiurl^t were 
prof[>undly moved by vistial sensations and kept their work relatively 
free of a literary or sentimental consideration. Tor iht^ visual cxpcii' 
entes to have any significance as art, they of course needed to be 
organised mtu jntelligenily coberent and Illuminating patterns. When 
the Realists achieved this, they did so by emphasizing direct \risual ex¬ 
perience and avoiding the stereotyped conventions of the academies in 
regard to composition and color treatment. 

In the '60s there emerged a numl^er of the younger painters who 
in general followed the practice of the Realists, ^llicy were, however, 
in a fciv ytars to evolve a radical art language w'hich came to be knowm 
as Impressionism. Their early predilection for realism gave them a bad 
TiLimc with the officials of the government and the traditional academies 
and w'ich the public. When piutests i^t thcir e.xclusion from the Salon 
grew too strongs rvapleun III provided a special means of showing 
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their work to the publie in the Piiri&iaji SinJciti d*!s Refuses in 

1863. Here all the rejected plciuri:^ from the ofHcial Beaii^ Arts Salon 
were shown. On a visit with the EmptcsSi iNapolecn lii wa^ shocked 
at a paintinj^ by Edouaid \[jriet tailed Luncheon on the 

Grass. This painting shows tivn couples picknieking; the dilhcultv arose 
because one of die Avonien was unclothed ^ A Janet had intended a 
pastoral like Giorgione's Conceit of Renaissance timesH hut it was to 
be modern in style and subject ireatnient. that Is to say. realistic. A 
couple of years later he exhibited a nude called Qlvnipia which again 
raised a storm of abuse. Ttie epLSCjde is of no special bignificance to 
the development of piniing except that it sheds light on the increasing 
gulf between ihe artist and a public with mixed and contradictory 
Opinions about art, Manet was in the process of developing his art 
from sources antagonistic to the Academyt gciit^g to ihc Dutch and espe¬ 
cially to the Spanish masicts for ideas nhoiit handling light and color, 
l ie saw how, in contrast tn everjthing he had been Uiught, they had 
worked with broad areas of color instead of tight line drawing- These 
S|KUS of color were made rich with light* and Ehe shadtTws were fre¬ 
quently subordinated so that tlie color might be kept fresh and lively. 
Playing dawn the shadows or reprcscnling them as deeper color In¬ 
stead of gray produced a fliii design which appears in the early OhTiipia 
of i8ij3. Ten years later his pictured ate spt^Ety juiticrns of color as in 
W/JshJay CFig. 504}, with an in formal or unstudied arrangement. 
Objects converge in the atmosphere as .Manet attains rebtinnship 
through [he binding light of day. The white ivash is blue according 
to its juxiapositidn with surrounding colors. Detaiks arc rendered 
broadly as the whole is taken in by a glance^ 

In Japinesc pnnts the Impressionists found how Oriental artists had 
made wonderfully expressive ptterns the fbl'' by ignoring or tele¬ 
scoping spec intenals and arranging figures in striking unbalanced 
poses. Photography may likewise have been an infiuenee in the designs 
of this priod. Manet was a pinicr of urban and eosmoplitan back¬ 
ground who was inicrested in good painting from an aesthetic stand- 
pint. One will not be moved by his work us by that of Daumier. If 
it beks psSEonate human warmthp it has other qualities no less valid 
—discriminatifjnt sensitivity and intelligence. 

Some of jManets pinter friends ivcre a good deal more radical .and 
original though they were not necessarily suprinr to him. PissartOp 
Sisley, Manet Cl 840-3 y 26) and Renoir tumetl iherr cy^es to the pragmatic 
task of linding die means to make their paintings more irijly lepresenti¬ 
ll ve of visual reality- Lundscap pain ling interested them priicuLrly, riot 
for the romantic nwods and grand architecture vvhich Oarot had found 
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but for its Dolur and light, like scientists they inquiied their eyes 
what a particular landscape looked like, and they painted only from 
the visual sensations. Physically any landscape is no more than a series of 
color sensations. These colors are not fim and local, isolated from others, 
but extremely eomplext fusing in atmosphere. The better to observe 
and record this dancing and ever-changing kaleidoscope, these men 
went out^f-doors to paint. Monet made a do^n painttngs of the same 
strawstack because he saw that at diffeieni limfts of day, the sunlight was 
of varying intensity and direction; the straw^ttack presented a icholly new 
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appearance each hour. He and others cultivated rapid brushing to 
capture in a few^ minutes this Becting show. The sketchy unfinished 
effect of ibcir pictures gave the name Impremwtiht to the school. 
Monet's Fas^iennen (Fig. 505) of iB8z is a study in Bickering color in 
which a flat sheet of water is broken by several objects that happen to 
be men and boats. Nothing is allowtsf to obstruct iho visual analysis 
made on the spot; there is no narraUDn or illusinition of ^'fishing.*^ The 
method produced incrediblv luminous and sprkling pictures of a 
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character rarely found in the dd masiers. Where the latter had painted 
in the cool even light of the studio from notes and drawings made at 
another time and placc^ the Impressionisfii uorkcd directly in the pres¬ 
ence of the ibing they were painting, for no niemorv could adequately 
retain the sunlight and the colors as ihcy undenvent continuous change 
with ihc passing hours. 



Fjo. 505-—MONET. Ftsu£ElMll^^ Museiu'ii, V'ttJnij44. 


The science of edor and light was studied in the literature of phys¬ 
ics, Practical methods were examined, such as the division of color. 
Green mixed on the palette produced oidy dead solid color, but a 
hrighi green could l>e made by spotting the canvas with pure yellow 
and pure blue. Short dabs of the color produced effects of movement 
and afmci^pheric vibration. Shadows W'erc not darker tones but deeper 
purples or yellows. Most of these observ^ations had been made by earlier 
masters, notably Titian^ Watteau, Delacroix and Gmsuihle, but now 
they became the stockun-trade i^f the school. Blacks and muddy browns 
disappeared from pointing along with lines and small details. 

Some have called Impressionism a kind of color photography, a type 
of painting in which all meaning is sicriheed to impersonal scientific 
observation. ITiey argue that the fishermen of Monet are not men but 
aress of yellow and purple and therefore the painting Is void of any 
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signitjcancf. But this pajtjal cruch h nif>diiied by oth(?r consklci^tians. 
While excluding illustrative narration dnd nu^nil untl intellectual val¬ 
ues, all of which may be and ate found in palming^ the Imprc^ionista 
discovered an cxhibrailng Ix-auty in naturCr W^hat splendor they found 
is communicated to us- Tlieir disoncA' of light in color may be called 
the last great acliievement in an anaU'sis of nature beginning in Giotto s 
tune. 

There have been lens of thousands oF Impressionistic paintings made+ 
There are belated sciuls still painting them after a formula which no 
longer calls forth any spiritual response^ for the fomula means little 
in itself without the informing spirit of its creators. The term ImpreS' 
sionisi is a coriAenknt one to designate a group of men who more ot 
less were in agreement as to a methcMi. Claude Monel most ecmipleielY 
utilised the met hud. Manet bec^mie an Impressionist only in the latter 
and perhaps the lesser phase of his aniistk career. Edgar Degas (1834- 
1317) scarcely qualifies for ihc name. His talent was for a disciplined 
draftsmanship and design ai a time when most of his contemporaries in 
the Impressionist camp had their minds set on other matters. E le found 
in Ingres, if not an ideah a great master oF linear construction to emu- 
la le. When Degas was asked why he didn't go outdtxjrs to paint as the 
others were doing he replied, "Paiming is not a s|X 5 rt/' Tlie remark is 
indicative of his pithy wit and revealing of his mode of working. While 
he accepted the high |vdctic and the broken cotor of his friends and 
exhibited with thcm+ he gave his attention to subjects calling the 
human figure into play. But his interest in the figure is limited, f ie 
brought to it nothing of Damnicrs all-embracing humanity or Renoirs 
sympathetic intuition. I In found in it material for a design of a pecuh 
iarly individual character. The nude figure is most oficn represented 
as a bwither in a bathroom wholly unconscious of any ^>ectator. ITie 
unsedf conscious pose jendened in a firm and h^gically coherent design 
is his aim. E\>rtrQits, for which he had a special gift, arc likewise of 
people not posing hut caught at their accustomed tasks. One study of 
this character was made in New Orleans w hen he visited his brothers 
who operated a cotton exchange there. 

Ballet dancers rehearsing in the sludioa or nn the stage of the Opera 
(Fig, 506) called forth a great many ixiintings and pastels and lithch 
graphs. Not a profound colorist, he no less than ihe others of his group 
employs color with charm and spirit, csi^fckdly in pjsstch Hut funda¬ 
mental I y he is 3 draftsman and tme of rlie best of the centurv. He is 
an example of an enormously talented man viewing liis world in lim¬ 
ited fragments. Certain personality traits deny him the possibility of 
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complete understanding of life and consequently ihc compleECst fulfill- 
meni as an artist, fiis biting and sardonic tommencs spring from liie 
drcumscribed mind of an anti-Semi a rabid nationalist and royalists 
and a bachelor. 1 he deep and generous aflinTtations of Daumier^ Reimit 
and Cezanne are not to be fenmd in his life or in his art. 

But nn artist can be evaluated by any means except his work. The 
breadth of his spirit is measured only in the humanitv of his an. The 
impulses operative in artistic treatinn are obscure, and only the an 
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Fig, 506.—^OEGAS. The RsHEAftSAi.. Prick Coll, N. Y. 

objecl offers any effettivL' measure dF thi^sc impulses. Some masters bring 
to ilieir art faltering and unsteady talent which appears at first of no 
actouiUi llembrandt was one wtiuse early work gave little or no indica¬ 
tion of ivhat ivas to come. Technical gifts are one thing and spiritual 
energy and magnitude another. The latter will cull out and expand 
technical equipment, 'fo a period which saw an astonishing outcrop¬ 
ping of artistic talent came one man endowed with no supreme natural 
gifts for painting. Auguste Renoir <1841 1919) even to his friends 
seemed at first an unpromising painter. UTiat they could not see w'ere 
the hidden energies and the capacity for spiritual grow'th? these were 
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ibc imponderables wKich made Ivini one of ihe greatest single fortes in 
a richly creative epoch. 

To call Renoir an Impressionist is to name only one phase of bis 
extraordinary career. His early svork Ls in the dark firm manner of 
Courbet stemming from the tradition of Velastiuez and Croya. With 
the use of pure pignK'nis in hmken pitches, bis grrat genius as a 



Fig. 507.—RENOIR. MotuSK ano Child. Htiin Coil., N. Y. 

colorisi emerges and ImpjL’Ssionisin as a method blni>st>fns into a style. 
He had a facility for invention in colomtic terms unprecedented in his 
century. Color assumed a primarj^ r6te in the structure and fonn of his 
work and is bandied with sitcngih and sensuous vvarmth. His own 
natural buoyancy and charm seem miraculously to flow into his pic¬ 
tures j joy in life is an inherent gift which finds spontaneous espresskm 
in all his work. This jovous w-armEh is mt something occasionally ob 
served in tilings or people but is the constant outfloviing of a measure 
less vitality. 

For all the iridescence and flower-like delicacy ijf Renoirs pictures, 
ihcv have in addition Sterne artists arc destined to have a yexy 
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licnitcfl appcjl because they speak from some peculiar experience to 
those who are able imaginatively to reconsiruct that anisi'ii experience. 
Other artists opcniic frum a broader im>re uni versa] base^ reaching a 
corrcipoiidingly wider dfcle of humanity* The Venetian masters of the 
Renaissance by developing a highly sensuous eoldiism infinitely eU’^ 
riched and enlarged the appeal of European art. Modem painting docs 
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Fig. 508.^ —RENOIR. Thkee Baticers. Museum of Art, Clevalimd. 

not fully employ the communicative instrument of Venice, i*e.+ sen- 
suous color, until Renoirs time. Dravving upon the Venetians, Rubens 
and Watteau, he becomes one of the few supreme colorists. 

ills common touch is like Daumier's and Rembrandt's. Searching 
aKvaj-s to expand the power and appeal of his work, he found the 
formula of Impressionism too restrictive though he had attained great 
artistic and material success through iL In common with other French 
masters he began to sincngihcn his designs and to compose figures with 
firmer linear accerits. From this period of renowned concern for struc- 
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tund values Comes liis Mother rtml Child CRg+ 5*^7)! painted in i8S6. 
Without sacjificmg the sparlilc and movernent oE color the figures are 
drawn inE<i 4 ctisp bzcnge-iiliajicd pattern and pised against the secure 
accents of the Fence^ the building and the tree trunk. Such composi- 
lionii are also found in the work tif whose Stamaty Family (Fig, 

489} is similarlv designed. 

Mother and Child is a study of Madame Renoir and their son Pierrep 
but it Ls only incidentally a prtrait. In its extraordinarily compact pat¬ 
tern with all objects fa!Ting logically into interneting rcaangles fusing 
with repeated egg-shaped forms, the '"Mother and Child*' theme 
emerges with the uimosi freshness and reality, like a happy Incident 
of obser^'ation. The strting underlying formaf siructure found in the 
art of Corot, Daumier and Renoir sets their art uif from much work 
that is too largely illustrative and supriicially descriptive. From this 
time on Renoirs art becomes increasingly classical He gives more 
thought to W'cight and to the solid forms of Renaisssmce and 

baroque painting. The line becomes an interweave of light and color 
of remarkable strength. 

In the httcr phases of his career his masEen^ of color and line and 
light is such that he creates supremely sjTnbolic works. As Rembrandt, 
Poussin and 'I'itian had reserved for their btesi years their full intel¬ 
lectual achievements, so it is with Renoir. The Tlirce B&tker^ (Fig. 
508) of 1897 demonstrates the incandescence of his culorp the soliditv 
of his dynamic Hgures. A lover of women and children, he paints therii 
as though they wore e?^quisite fltswcrs, the jewels of creation. Flesh is 
the color of mothcr-oF-parl with the finnness of Praxiielean marble. A 
bather s dress or hat on the sand glows with the mystery of a precious 
jew-el Without leaving the know able world Renoir carries us with him 
into a realm of wonder and exaltation., 

E. The Post Impressionists 

Renoirs search f<*r an .irtifCic language tx-yrind Impressionism should 
be considered in the light of other masEcni who aimc tn he knemn as 
the Pust Impressiontsts. These men. Cezanne, Seurat, Cbuguin and 
Van Gpgiv w^ere engaged through the 'So's in the same quest. Each in 
his own way found u method that was cssentiallv personal hut deqiite 
a high degree oF individualiw sime genera] characterisiics emerge. They 
»]] evolve from Impressionism and emnby the full rich light and color 
jf the schexfi. Bui notably they all w^ork tow'ard stdid structure and give 
a more sytitcmatk treatment in their paintingp Feeling chat the Impres^ 
sionists had relied too much on a rule-of-thumb practice. The greatest 
of the Post -1 mpressionisi^ was Paul Cezanne (,xS^g-ii;o6'). In his oivn 
words, he "wished to make of Impressionism something as solid and 
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tlumhle ihe uid tnasicrs in the mu^>cums.'' [ Ic was thinking of tbt- 
moniimerttal art of ihir Italian Ronalsi^nco tif Masaccio and Michelan¬ 
gelo, of Titian and of Poussin, in the older art he recognized qualities 
of solidity and continuily of definite forims integrated in stable space 
rhythmsr Cmnne paiticularly adrtiircd the work of Poussin, who had 
created harmonious and keid pitems in mass and space. The probleiu 
C<^zanne set for himself was to take the luminous atmospheric eolorism 
of Impressionism and with it to construct images that would have the 
stabditYp the depth and solidity of the older nictures^ 1 le iek that the 
characterUtic form of things had been dissolved into intangible and 
meaningless color spots by the pinters of his day. (ie recognized the 
Impressionist achievement in restoring color to its place as a fundamen¬ 
tal pictorial element, bui he also saw that in the process they neglected 
consideraiions of contour and form limits, rendering the forms them¬ 
selves vague and without substantial reality. 

In his long labors to evolve a methexj that would render nature 
more comprehensively and at the same time more expressively than 
Impressionism had done, Cezanne made many false starts. All of his 
fumbling attempts met with the most caustic and cruel dispamgement 
from nearly everyone ^vho sa%v or e\en heard of his %vork. He was the 
ugly duckfing of^ the Impressionists Avhen he was working in their 
method. Apparently he had no gifts or talents. Nothing he did pleased 
anyone, least of all him^wlf^ Retiring from Paris to his birthpbee, the 
provincial city of Aix-en-Provcnce, he isolated himself from all external 
influences to "remake Pou,vsin after nature." No painter ever had so 
many failures or show^ed more courage to go on and on after a thousand 
abortive efforts. He worked largely with stilMife betrause a bowl of 
apples on a table never tnoves and can be studied at leisure. He would 
investigate the aichltectonic relations of the round bowl and the spheres 
of the fruit, noting the movements in eolor and accent that established 
rebtionships between the essential sha^x^s. coordinating them with the 
fold of a napkin and the table edge. He suhmiiitxl the still-life to the 
same analv'sis that Raphael ga\e to a Holy Pamilyp observ ing the formal 
relations that make for adhesion and unity. He ivnuld first view the 
subject as an abstract design, a pattern of shapes, in order to realize the. 
dynamic relations of its cotn|ionent parts interacting^ But his intgrest| 
vvas not in a pleasing ar^d unified design for its own sake. His concern' 
rviih Inner organization was solely to effect a complete realization of 
every' aspccL of his subject. In short, he aimed at the most Jelling 
image of the apples and napkin that was pi^ssihle. 

When Cezanne worked he wuuUI take nothing for granted. He had 
no formula: each canvas ivas a new vcniure, a new problem calling for 
a solutHin that tested all of his rcsi^urces to the limit. In this respect he 
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was like Rembrandt, constantly studying the means to greater conden¬ 
sation, a shorter, more direct path to the Fuller expression in his me¬ 
dium. He found that problems presented in □ still-life were the same as 
those offered in the portrait and the landscajse. There were the same 
elements oF space, of surface texture, of density and mass to he reck¬ 
oned with. No two of his pintings am alike since his eye profoundly 
tested the infinite variety oF nature. To achieve the harmonious organ- 



Fiu, —CEZANNE. Sjtill-uhe wmi I-huit Dish. 

Lecompti! ColL, Pam, 

iz^ition of color and line in design pnimpted Inm to distort the physical 
appearance of objects. In the StilMife uitli a hrnh Dhh (Fig. 5'&9) of 
11377-1879, the varierv in oval and citcubr forms calls for the distortion 
of the top of the d\^ and wine glass. All painierj; have distorted the 
shape of things to Siome degree or other C^-'iannes distortions were 
only a little more akinui^. The spbcftcal shapes are played off against 
three broad plants marked by the table edge, the table and the walk 
Within those areas there is an onimatetl drama of shape, color and 
space. 

Cezanne's search for a means of expressing the depth of cubic form 
led him to make an exliaustive study of ihe continuous planes that 
make up a solid. Each plane he designated by a certain colfjt intensiLyf 
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Am] by careful gr4£latioTi in the pbnes be effected a powerful illusion 
of three‘diincnsional forms. No trick of deception was involfcd. Cezanne 
sought an image^ dilferent from tbe mtxJcl but having its own identitVT 
a vitality indc[X':ndcnt of all but itself. Seeking such images, he Found 
them not bv imitating appearance, bat by creating them. 

The transformation of a subject from its litcraL everyday apixjarance 
to one niiposed bv the artist for greater monumental and expressive 
ends is found in his later painting The Crcfrf BfirJim (Fig. 510). Tree 
trunks are "distorted^ into an enveloping Ciothic arch abo\^e the Egure^. 
This the arms of the women repeat in reverse bcltw. At the same time 
the figures are so arranged as to comprise stable pyramidal groupings 
at right and left. In the process of forming an integrated structural 
pattern all kinds of distottinns are made in familiar objects^ especially 
the figures. In this w^ork occurs a kind of balance between traditional 
representation as found in Corot's canvases and aoth-centun' abstrac* 
tion; the archilcctuTa.1 stratiure of Poussin finds agreement here with 
the invented forms wliieli the Cubists were to contiive a decade or so 
later. Such paintings devoid of anecdote, sentiment and familiar beauty^ 
was incomprehensible to Cd^iannc^s generation:* Few recognized the ep¬ 
och-making innovation he had brought into the stream of European art. 

C^^'Zimnc had many failures to every success, but e\'en his failures 
are magnificent f ragmen tarv revelations of experience. Me recognized 
better than anyone when ftc had succeeded or failed to ^^realize his 
sensations' as he put it. He thought of himself as a primitive working 
in the method he had discxivercJ. And there is indeed something of 

! )rimitive directness and instinct for essentials in bis pictures. The Ctiri- 
^tayers (Fig. one of his greatest figure pieces^ brings complex 

plasdc bcxlics into equilibrium with the fluid space of the room. Every¬ 
thing essential has been rendered convincingly—the texture of clotht 
the flesh tones, the cards and the atmciipheic—and all are translated 
miD an arresting pictorial fea]ity^ Tlic picture gives the subject an im- 
itiediacy and directnc*® similar to that nf Jan van Eyck's Portrait (Fig, 
574)together with the monumental stability of Ciotto and Masaccio. 

A Post-Impressionist of the utrrKist originality was Georges Seurat 
(1859-189Oi who, like Ci%inne. was conscious of the looseness of Im¬ 
pression iit design* I le composed his color areas by tiny disks of pig^ncnt 
(pointillism), suggc'sting mass and receding space by variations of in¬ 
tensity. Where the ImprcMitonists wished to show flickering light in 
restles-s motion^ Seurat strove for a monumental tranquillity, a repose of 
solemn grandeur that uncannily suggests the most momentary and 
casual movcmcnl, FTis Sunday Afit=TT(ooii on the Gruntk'Jmu in the 
Chicago Art Institute (Fig- 512.) is his masterpiece,, painted between 
1884 and 1886* Tlie forms arc disposexi up<in the canvas with such 
exact understanding of their relation to each other, their pCH^ition Is so 
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justly cstablistietl with resjJKt to the total design that the strollers in 
the ^rk setrin crys!iilli 7 jed in their most charactEristic atiltudc as in time' 
less spec. The most trivial forms—a plug the silhouette of a 
bustle, the are of an open prasol—are so subtly interwoven in the 
fabric of the design that they become prmancni and signally reveal¬ 
ing elements of a moment in time forever fixed. There is a kind of 
super-reality attained by his rigid adherence to rules of order and har¬ 
mony that places Seorat'^s wort in the grand classic tradition in French 
art. But it is classic in feeling, as Cezanne's and Renoirs works are, 
with no mustiness of aichaeologieal foni>ula 5 . Even today despite the 
curious fashions in ccistume, the world he portrayed has the pictorial 
authority of the old masters. Seurat finds deep psycholagjcal and social 
implications in the costume and behavior of nb figures and makes his 
humane obsenations iniegral with bis design. 

W'hilc Cezanne and Seurat were finding the means to realize solid 
forms and classically lucid patterns of space, Vincent V^an Gogh (*853' 
1890), a Dutch pinter working in France^ was evoliing a style the 
exact antithoils oF theirs. His art cannot be disossoeiaicd from the con¬ 
ditions of his intimate life% for no masier has ever pm red out hU ps- 
sionate being In his painting as did he. In his early years, V^an Gogh 
had been a preacher in miserable mining towns. 1 Hs passionate love for 
bumanitv and the excessive zeal with wbicb his almost insane devotion 
manifestkl itself Icrl him into ajl manner of tmgic con diets. People 
were rm^olied hj- his fanaticism and he was defcait^ at the very begin¬ 
ning of a career that absorbed him bexly and soul, fie was a mature 
man wben he turned to the study of pinting and in a few years, 
wbereas most artists take decades, he masfered the technique and dc- 
velopd a pisonal stvk. Following now Millet or Delacroix, nmv 
Daumier and now the Impressionists, he finally evolved a method that 
vvas entirely his o^vn. In pinting of the most violent colorism be found 
svTnbcils for the burning Intensity of bis TOions. The sunAow'ers* he 
pints writhe and rivist^ consumed by the heat of their own radiance. 
Forms take motion to correspnd to the sensation of the p inter who 
secs them as living embodiments of cnergv like himself. I le pints 
cypress trees that bend to the wind, their foliage twisting in long darts 
like tongues of fim. Color excites him to a frenzy of activitv, and he 
prints the sun-drenched wheat fields 3S if they were caldrons of molten 

Every subject he essays is a search for the inner life. For the ex¬ 
ternals he cares nothing except as they offer a clue to some unseen 
reality- With tense linear pane ms, with ner.'ous staccato stipple (Fig, 
513) he constructs surfaces and masses into the unforgettable and 
haunting face of a peasant. He is attracted by Daumiers deep human- 
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ity and follows his methods In giving powerful movement lo planes 
and lines. 

In hb worli IS found the greatest variety of expression froin the most 
lyrical beauty to studies in morbid psychology. Tlie interior of 3 small 
Cafe in Arles 514)1 painted in iSSS, is not so much the por¬ 

trayal of a place as it b the calcukiing analj^sis of a heightened emo¬ 
tional experience. 1 le describes his picture in 3 letter to his brother 
TheO as representing a place of livid horror where one might go mad. 



Fig. 513.—V/\N GCXii U P£,as^nt. Drawing. Privftle CoU. 

To most eyes the cafe might not look diffeient from a hundred oiherSp 
but Van Gighs extrume sensibilities to color and mood find in it an 
inferno of suspended horrors. In Factp it is rm less than a nightmare of 
dilating space; shapes of chairs and tables assume tnrtuieo patterns; 
light coagulates about the lamps- The colors are ghastly in thdr power 
to shock and disturb and are harmonious only in that they are all cal¬ 
culated to flay the nencs. They are decaying purples, pisonous greens 
and hard inflaming reds. Such lurid studies speak of the mind tortuied 
by sulTering of a man terribly aware erf the spiritual conflicts in his own 
personal life and the life of his society. In bis writing and his painting 
he speaks of a world transformed, and as we may see, it is a world 
seen through the enraptured eyc^ of a mystic. On another occasion he 
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writes that he is painting a landseape hut fears that what he has done 
is after all only a landscape. The meaning is dear, that he endeavors tg 
make his lancjscape convey some degree of the uiifathomablc mystery 
of life and creation* 

As a colorist he introduces the boldest ideas into modem art. His 
contemporaries found his bright contrasting colors garish and unpleas¬ 
ant, but today they are seen to be deeply expressive of the intoxieating 
beauty he expounded. Et]ual to his color sense is his draftsmanship. In 
black and white drawings he simulates color values to an extraordinary 
degree. Swirling, uvisting, gymting linear patterns are used in the 
drawing of 1890^ Cypresses if? the MaoitUgbi (Fig. 515)^ iriueh as In 
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the paintings the heavily coiled rolls oF pure pigment accentuate nerv¬ 
ous mmcrneni. The xlurabcting village lies engulfed by the mysterious 
orgiastic convulsion of light and the throbbing earth - 
Though many artists have felt Van Gogh% [xiwerful inHuencen he 
was scarcely a master to attract the following that Ce^nne has had* 
flis art was too purely personal and intimate; his method was created 
specifically lo cany' the tveiglu of his uniqtie visions. No one else could 
profitably employ his peculiar artistic language. For some time Van 
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Gogh \vas associated with the pinter Paul Gauguin (18-^8*1903), who 
in some respects Is his French couniurpart. Both were convinced of the 
oomipcion of their society and of modern culture generally. Van Gogh 
tried to reconcile himself to it hy the fierce consuming mv^ticism of his 
art as Daumier before had through his moTal and rational Idealism. 
The gathering storm clouds culminating In the holocaust of the 20th 
t^entury were manifest in many ways in the art of the late 19th cen¬ 
tury. Gauguin echoed something of the idealism of the Romantics 
in his dramatic flight from European citilization. Discovering the 
art forms of the Fast and the simple patterns of primitive art, he 
formulated a style of fiat decorative design. In the South Sea Islands 
he looked for a utopia among the Polvmesians, only to find that the 
idyllic life described by Herman Melville had long since vanii^hed. The 
simple people had under the French colonial policy become demoralized 
and iiekened by the sharp exploitation of the vvhitc men and by their 
diseases. Nevertheless, Gauguin remained and made a life for himself 
with the native population. Through his art he created the substance 
of his dreams. What might have been a fooUsh gesture became a noble 
assertion of human dignity in the scores of pintings centering nn the 
mysteries of folk customs and the exotic tropical landscape. Areorea 
(Fig. 516) is reptescniativc of the he combined broad flat areas 
of exotic color. The space pattern is consciously reduced in a tapestry- 
like surface that glows sensuously- Tlie exotic jxjople and animals 
are rendered in decorativ'e shapes. He and other Post-Impressionists 
anticipate the originaliiy and tne hold individuality that characterize 
the diverse art activitj' of the soth century. 


Chapter XXXL CtiFitcmporar)'Pdintifig 
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iitraLi iintl noi>’illusitmistit:. This ii^^nion hiAih true dc-^itc the vast 
amoum of painting created tti this period vvhkii more or less adheres 
tc> ilie aesihetic of Renaissance realism- For some reason the image of 
objects conceived in icrms tjf .sohd FE>rms enclosed in a defined sputce 
(realism) longer alone has power to move |JCople, to stimulate their 
imagination or to excite admiration^ Xaturally this holds irue for the 
artists of our centurv sometvhat more Than for the general public uhich 
is shwv in res|*ojKling to changesK especially to aesthetic innovations^ 

Refore exploring the character of the recent aesthetic revolution, one 
IS im|>elled to seek some explanation for sti drstsiic a tttrn nf eventSh 
Many pcnple acatsitnnt.xl to the art language of the old masters feel a 
sense of frustration before works which often seem to deny any ihe 
values of ordinan" beau tv or signiHcancc ap|iarent in the older art. 
Because of its abstract character, (he work of the modern artist has been 
called harharou-s. infantile and degenerate hy a few respt>nsible and 
manv irrespmsible critics. But on looking at the large bodv of art 
exhibited in a represcniativo museum one wiil sfxm di^over that what 
%vc term realism is ta ht* foirnd in but few past art cprichs. 

Tlic appearance of Cubism and (he method of abstraction is no oc- 
centricitv of recent times, ftjr such transf^irmiuions arc a recurrent 
phenomenon in art history; An equally radic'al reversal of style occurred 
31 rhe end of the Middle Ages with the advent of the Renaissance. The 
clianges that (ciok place after 1400 in lialian and Flemish art were no 
less remarkable than those occurring shortly after 1^00. Mediaeval 
painting (ef. Fig. ^69) was, in many respects, like the new painting of 
our age. Artists of both periods arc cr>nccmcd with ideas or concepts 
rather than realistic images. We find this men hod ern|doycd in a chitd^s 
drawiirg. When a child makes a [ncture of an apple he draws a circle or 
disc which is in fact a dermttion of a mental image. Tn (his image there 
is no indication of mass Of space construction which would create an 
illusion or imitation of an apple. kVhile the methml of the mediaeval 
and the m^idern masters is related uj the spontaneous method of chil¬ 
dren. it does not involve dtJ|ilicating a preestablisherl mental image as is 
the case with children. The j^ople nf the Middle Ages rejected realism 
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bcc-aysc the external world of physical reality was, accord in to their 
phihisophy and iheir religion^ a maiter oF relatively little importaince- 
1 he physical world was, at hest, a kind of waiting rooiri. Beyond k xvas 
the unqiiesitoned reality of F leaven or Nell unseen bv mortal eye. 

When men of the Kenaissance k^t Faith in the unseen world they 
created a dmrine generallv called hitmainsm. According in this yieiv* 
man is the measure, i^oi God. Man becomes the explorer of a world 
which science darilies and reason explains. Paiih in man and his reason¬ 
ing faculty replaced faith in God and His licneficeiKes. The world view 
of our time has, quite naturally^ many of the aitHbuies of both Mediae¬ 
val and Rcnais&tnce thought. But our age reserves judgment about tbc 
life hereafter and is skeptical alujut the ability nf science to isolve all 
human pniblcms. Despite the violence and the disruption of our time 
thcrc‘ is evew reason to helieve that our age is emerging from a |H^rif^d 
of dangling doubly of negative questioning. In the work of artisis, 
scientists and statesmen there is a soln^r and chastened faith in a new 
order for a Iwrribly disrupted world. In all sphere*k notably in physics, 
art and politics, positive ad^-ances arc being made againsf chaos. The 
work of Roosevelt, Einstein, Picasso and Wright is that of heroic hojld- 
ers who have erected strong foundations for a suible world smicititc, 

TTie disappearance oF the realistic image from painting was in itself 
a SMTiptom of [he upheavals in the general culture of our lime. I is dis' 
integration may be traced in the art of the 19th century. The Ptjst- 
Imprcssionisis, now universally acclaimed, were the incomprehensible 
artists of the laic Sc's and 90^5 just because all of ihem produced images 
so far removed from the normal visitm that only a vert' few at that time, 
ea^cn in France, found iheir work of any value. Yet they, especially 
C^ranne, were the architeets of a new vision. By their resolute wTirping 
nf space, hv iheir placing of design retjuitemcots abiwe surface apjwar- 
ance and hv iheir svstematk empkiyment of cedor for users other than 
simple description, they established prccetlcnts lor the artists coming to 
maturity in the early 20th cc^tur^^ 

In 1^^, before the Post-lmprcssionists had attained any considerable 
public rectignition, a new generation liegan to cKhihlt paintings the like 
of \vhich had never been seen. Objects were distorted; cohirs kul a new 
iniensiiv and were used without regard to their previously descriptive 
function. The time-honoTed Renaissance convent ion of S|iace represen ra¬ 
tion was often wholly abandoned for □ hat two-dimensional ireatmcni. 
These men—Matisse, Rouault, Manqiiet, Braque, and other^were 
popularly discrcditetl and calkiii Fuitees or wilil licasls. Their ariistie 
far hers were principally Gauguin and Van Gogh. Of this group Henri 
Maiis!^' Ch. 1S69) grew to cximmanding stature, iicepening his ^x>rcejj- 
tions of design and color through studies of I lindu sculpture, Persian 
miniaiures, Creek vases and any [>thcr H>urce likely to contribute i iiality^ 
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and freshness. While the scope oF this nw-Ster is soTncivhat limited, hh 
great talent for infinite variety in decorative design has given his work 
intetnationaJ aevkim for four decades^ His Sealed IVouJirri of 1942 
CFig. 517) is chaiaLteristic of his later style, Ltkc most of Matisse's 
painiings^ it is disarmingly simple in coriception: a flat pattern of colors 
and line accents. ‘Hiis easy integration of a Few colors with relaxed 
drawing comes to the viewer as happy spontaneity. But Its freshness and 
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case arc its vitalitVt the substantia! energy evolved from the new vision 
this artist has brought to bear on picture making. 

1 he careers of other Fauves were to have very different ouicomcs. 
Georges Rouault Ch. 1871) became a painter of jicnetrating studies w ith 
strong expressive elements tsften derived from mediaeval church win¬ 
dows. Hts paintings and lithographs arc staternents of spiritual matters, 
of justice and religion, social decay and restoration. And Georges Braque 
Cb* tflSx) became one of the co-founders of Cubism with Picasso, and 
emc of the pillars of the mi>dern style. 

Although ibe Fauves indicated the general direction of ihe 20th- 
centurv artistic thouglu at a relatively early date, tt remained for the 
Spaniard^ Pablo Pic^sso (b. iSSi), to supply the basic grammar of 
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modern aft. At the age of twenty he went to Paris which;, like a magnet, 
attracted the artistic talent of the world. He was a little younger than the 
Fauves and was not cira%vn into their ciicle hut worked then, as always^ 
in a varietv of styles. His early painting from [901-19041 like Tlte 
Gnitfiri^ (Fig. 518}, is characteriK^ by saturation of blue color with a 
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correspnnding melancholy pathos. Distortions reminiscent of El Greco 
arc evident. SubHec[uently the melancholy note of the early works gives 
way to a neiv mood of romantic sentiment in his circus subjects^ 
and acrobats, W^iih these paintings of came new feeling for 

warmer colors^ tans and pinks, and a new emphasis on classic form^ In 
1907 Picasso painted what has been called the first cubist picture, T?ie 
young Wcin(eJi of AiriguoFt (Fig. ^19), she same year that saw Matisse’s 
Joic de VivTCi also a landmark in the field of modern art. 

The significance of Picassos pictyre lies in its dchnitkiris of a new 
ivcjrfd style. Plainly revealed is a sharp break even with his own early 
work and notably with the five' hundred-year-otd tradition of realistic art» 
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Stemming from its implicii theory was lo groiv the great flmver of his 
cubist painimgs and thnse of BratjUC, Fernand Lcgcr and Juan Gris* 
Their conceniratinn upon the disintegration and reintegration of natural 
form was td influenK: the thinking of the abstiartionists in every' coun 
try. Cubism bcgatt as a logical application of Cezanne’s methtxl which 
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was la ordfir^ sirrangc and impose i^triet drchittt'tural procedure in picio- 
rial design—in shorty to over-leap literal non'aftisiic vision. In searching 
for basic expressive forms CEtanne had largely disregarded surface ap¬ 
pearance and (ransformed famiBar shajx?s; in the pfoce^ of building his 
images be had igmired the traditional values riF sentiment and beauty^ 
Ele bad begun to dispense with the ^Renaissance convention oF defining 
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space by Euclidean g««nelrical means. The mcis* characteristic thing 
about I lie ivhole modern movetnent is its nen' concejvtion of space. 

/\s a basic style. Cubism in its ctearesi and most classic ejrpressLon was 
developed by Picasso's friend and fellow Spiniard, Juan Cris (iSS^ 
In his Ciiifiw, U'nier-Iiorffe ami Fniit-iiisk, 1911 (Fig. 510]), is 



10,.^-GRIS. CtiiTAir, WATEfr-aoTTLE asp Fbuit dish- Jorfpfi Pu 
litzer, Jt., Coll., Sf. Louis. jMo- 


found a presentation of objects on a table without reference to the con¬ 
ventional notation of spiitial relationship. As in a mediaeval painting, 
ne-,ir and far ate not gonsideriiions. Objects in Ixith mixlcrn anti medi¬ 
aeval painting exist in infinite space as opposed to the l«cali/ed and 
particularized'Sjxice which the Renaissance established. Mere the ob- 
jcas—btrltle, guitar. IxMik and dish—are not subjected to illusionislic 
treatment hut are transjjosed into a not her key necessary' to an clfcctivc 
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prcscniatiort stressing fomml inner rebiionship, cohesion and interde¬ 
pendence of die tib)K:ts. The curve of the guitar becomes simukaneuuiily 
the cune of the table and the dish^ each fojrm becoming a sustaining 
function of the other. In this intcrfunctional play of visual elements the 
modern style found its method and its higic* 

This ''flat, colored architecture/* to use Gris* own term, is no! making 
nothing uf something. Cubism signa|| 7 jed a method for replacing an 
outworn materialism with one which implies a different philosophical 
vieve. It is a view which makes man the creator of his surrounding 
world rather than Its exploiter or victim. Tlie implicit method of [his 
aesthetic revolution may be found in all kinds of expression, in science 
and peditics as well as art. It pints to n concept ion of phenomena srress^ 
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ing Interrelation ships of unifying elements rather than conflicts in 
diversity and isolation^ 

Gris, in fn|lowing his theory' with extraordinary eonsistenev, was un¬ 
willing to deflect Cubism by making it a carrier for sentiment or surface 
declaration or any element ouisicle the most rigorous formal arebi- 
tecionic ones. Brar|iie and Picasso, on the other hand, were to make it 
a vehicle for the most diverse expression of psycholc^ical and personal 
feeling. From the first Plcasso^s imagination was siimubted by the w^hole 
range of art history'. Like other painters he has absr^rbed into his work 
the heretofore neglected plastic ideas of Negro sculpture from the west 
coast of Africa, metliaeval wall paintings and,, of course, the Oriental 
and w^ern masters. No brief account can more than mention the 
various turns and twists of his style. So vast wm his all-consuming thirst 
for fresh stimublion in plastic ideas and so effective H'cre his new ven¬ 
tures iliai he txrcame the unrivaled leader of his age. In the 1950^5 he 
reached a kind of dinrax m such celebrated canvases as the Gitf Eefore 
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a MiuoT^ ^93- Pldie IIIX and CicfrFiicw, 1937 CFig^ 5^0- 

aie mastenvorks nf mfxlern cxainplcs of the^transftjmiatian elTmcd 
by Cubismr In the former the figure \ A a girl exists in tnfisiite space, 
illLiminated by the radiance of <liam<iintl-shrtj>ccl paiierns of color. The 
head is seen in a double image as though vieived simultaneouslv from 
various positions. Breasts and pelvic stmeture arc pr<^'nled in a kind of 
X-ray view. Freudian psyehokiigy, the light of medijeval stained^!ass 
ipvindow£> and the luminism of V^ermeers interiors intermingle here 
with renewed vitalitv. 

Ftcmcnis expressive of specific feeling for violence and of tension 
(constant feeling in our age) had f(jr a long time been evident in 
Picasso-s work—the ofgbslic Dancers (1925), the heat of the Bull 
Figh[ (1:93,4)1 anguish of the Crucifixion (1930). These disturbing 
studies alternated ivith others of emotinnnllv neutral form structure. 
The Cue mica was the C4>mcidence of jx-ditica] and artistic events, Ai 
the moment when Spain plungc'd into a blsxxl bath of civil war bv 
the action of Ceneral Franctj aided hy I lltler and MufsoUni, the pinter 
was asked to coniribuie an anlsiic work for a wrsrids fair in Paris, The 
great mural of Ciuemica was his reply. Its theme is the bombing and 
destruction nf the SpnEsh town nf Guernica bv the Cierman air force- 
The painting is of mural proprtions and is executed in black, W'hitc 
and gravs. Filled with symbolic iinages of specific character it is a 
Siivagc probing of an incalculably brutal act. In Picasso's words, "The 
bull is * . * bruiality ^ud darkness. . . . The horse repre^sents the peo¬ 
ple . . . the Guernica mural is symbolic - * + allegoric/' No single 
modem work has hod the impact of this painting nor is there one that 
so surely illustrate the |Kswer (rf Cubism to create Forcefully moving 
images in this idiom. 

TTie degree of abstraction in this painting h hmitcnl since the artist 
defines recogni^ahle objects like a horse, a bull, ivomen, a man^ children, 
firc^ etc. Some modem artists have ntaintained that iiaintlng^ like music^ 
mav be freed of all represen tat ion and hine pnxluced [paintings with no 
reeognizahle subject matlcr. These are the iiorrofcjecfjve painters. The 
Italian Futurists^ around *913, largely embraced this view, and the 
Russian Kandinsky (187^-1944) exemplified it as early as 1911. Non- 
objccti^rity, as a theory, had another exponent in the Dutch anist, Piet 
Mondrian (1872-1944)^ whtFSe pin tings consisted of designs of bal¬ 
anced vertical and horizontal areas breaking the rectangle of his canvas. 
1 lis austere, purely gtNLJtnetrical paintings have influenced the designs of 
architects and industrial atfisis ns Avell as other painters (Figs. 541, 741). 

Another mimifcstaticin of modern art called l:x[3ressiimism appeared 
in Crfirmany in the early decades of this century. In this sehoot emphasis 
is less uiK>n the definition of a sv'niematic formal lar^guage as friiind in 
Gris and the other CathislST than upon the energy of direct emotional 
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^EiiU'mtnr. Without imlt:aij]ijp V'fln {,i(j_£>h tlie EKi^hJ^sionists wave to tlieir 
iiirtErpretatiDn sipmething oF thai aftisi's vitality and passion. ’I’he paint¬ 
ing of Franz Marc (iSao-igifi), Oscar Koktischka (f>, tS86) anti nmro 
rcct'nily Ceorge Gnis7 {b. 1893) and Ma^; Btvkman f iS8.t-t95o) show 
varioiisty clftncnts of abstract inn tlt’i'ix'cti Fn'rti tbc Otibisis iind fnim the 
study of primitive art. rha Esf|irfS5ionistif painter Is guided by iritpulse 
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and passion (o assert the e.xdicmeni of life rather than its logic and 
fnrm, Thus his art stresses Sfifpntanqnus freetlcpra in design and wbr and 
is thereby iheofetieally at an e.'itreme |x>le from the more formuivinE 
tjuaiity of Cuhisrn, * 

Because the niethtnl of abstraction, in its Cubist and Expressionist 
aspects, Opened sn many dtuprs frpr expressiun there have been, in the 
past fifty yrap^, a great many mtnenw-nts and schtxils, some of vi hich are 
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ili)l ItKolisf^d in any city cv^n cuuntn*. TIil' icndcncif^ are often 
wholly international and the rnethiJtls inlerpcnetrating* CPicasso, fur 
instance, a Sj^aniiird working alimsi whallv in France U'iih the French 
schrti!, ejicmplifies half a do/en difTerent stvies- f fe is at unce a Cnhtsi, 
a Surrealist, Exprii'ssicmist.) A numlxT of pintcrs called Surrealist 
nr super realist, who emerged after 1924. often have little in ccsinmnn 
save a name which someiimes has been thrust upt>n them. Surrealism, 
in general, exploits the mysteries of asi^xriatinn, of sjfEtngeriessH in ap- 
|Xralmg to suhLonseious feelings and impulses. Every image has about 
it a certain element of magic in that it amuses in the obsewr res|Kmses 
on se^'^eral levels thought and fee ting. 1 lie Surrealists exploit magical 
effects through distortii>n!i of S|»acL% double iinagt^s, and grotesque juxta- 
pf>sition of ohjcVES and ideas. Freud |Kiin[ed nut the distinction between 
recfignition on the conscious plane and tliat on the unguarded level of 
the uncnnscit>ns. [n slce[> the unconscious cteinenr r^f thought ir released 
in dreams. Surrealists explore the border-land of dream-like fantasy and 
the magic of the unreal world of imagination. The Spanish pain ter, 
Salvador I>ali '.h, «^?o4), created an intemationai sens;iiion with his 
well-ailveriised and stimetimcs trivial sexual fantasies fhai had an appal 
frir sensation-seekers- Since lie dcpntls up>n an artliaic realism in eoji^ 
triiing his ingenious effects, his work lies s^micwhere outside the realm 
of abstract pinning. 

Painting released from ihe riik^ of the realistic image and the Rvnais- 
!iiancc cage uf space is an in^ itatitm in the frev expre^ishm id' pvchic 
pressures aiul tensions, of fears and longings nut nn.hnarilv found in 
the more raiiimallstEC confines of traditional art+ Modern painting be¬ 
comes, then, a vehicle far a \vbolly novel ty(V lif piciorial humor, ptetrv 
and fantasy. Marc Chagall (h- iSSt) has enriched the world with his 
haunting pictures of ehlklhood in a Russian [>easant village. \ Ms re- 
memhnince of things p:sst in J mid ihe ViUnge CFig. ^zz) is a fragment 
of memory, a kaleidosci.ipc of feeling and images^ 

Ano[hcT reprc^-nEative of abstraction in the Surrealist %e\n is the 
Spanish master Joan Mini (b. wdso. like Chagall and almost aft 

Ilf the mrKlern masEer^, was nurtured bv the Paris Sehixil. There is 
hcahh iind gnycty in his art, an emmtial aniic wit of refreshing viiatitv- 
Some of his painting has an indefinLible quality of indolent lloating 
color areas like astnil or marine bidics. A work of The FfmiierV 

D'lfttiet (Fig. 523). reveals the element of atluli and delicate humor 
Inherent in his ivork. I hc feast at the blessed himr of noon is celebrated 
by the hirmcr while his cackling farmvarj cnmjxinlons cavort abiut in 
the Hat bright fieltl of color- SntiX’W hat similar humor is Found in the 
work of Paul KIc'c (1879-1940!), a Swiss artlsi uF tk-rman iMckground 
who wiib Kandinskv taught painting at the Baubaus (pages fi4v.:^46, 
973}* lvlc*e is rhe most unpretentious and at the same time one i>f the 
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greatest spirits <>f the mwlem rnovemcin. His elrawings, etchings ami 
paintings lcx>fc^ at first encounter, like dotidles or a ehilds ideographs 
unul their Inner meaning strikes one with the Force oF a delayed ex¬ 
plosion. Cttt and Bird (hig. 5^-4) is such a work. A line defines an alimc^si 
banal image of a but it is a line tense with anxiety and lust^ freez¬ 
ing wiEhin itself the bird image. Klee explored in manv instances the 
"gTovyth and progress oF plants" or the anatomy oF death and sufFering, 
The psyehic liFe nf children is touchingly and fears<imely expounded. 



FiCr 525,—^KLEE, Family PnoME^’ADEr PriiYtic Cefh 

Some of his studies are xvholly abstract; but even so, no other irifidern 
artist is so luLidn Sfj wholly concrete in the projection of ideas^ The men¬ 
tal image is the province of this artist: his magic Is the sudden light oF 
recognition, I he |X"n and ink drawing vvilli ivatercolor called FuFUifi* 
Promenade (Fig. 525) is a disarming composition almost absurdly 
simple tintil one o!)sen'e5 the precision of each individual the authori¬ 
tative Father showing the wav to the attached train oF child and placid 
mother. The detached governess, prim and com|icient, Folloxx's in ihcir 
xvake. It is a design combining the precision and ceontimy of abstfaeiion 
with the inner meaning oF Expressionism. Tlie c|uiei voice of Klee, 
xsnth Its healthp its humor and humility, s^'Fiinds with evcr-increasing 
authority to artists and laymen. 11 is sanity has done much to dispel the 
enigma, the mystery s<t oFten obscuring the aims fiF mixlem art. 
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The great rraosh^rmaiinn t>f the Renais^amce stvie lo itle mtulcrn ab¬ 
stract ^yle ttKjk place m Paris, the forcing hotlivsuse rjf new aesthetic 
vieves, \ he City of Light* up tn the Second World aiirjcted the 
OJLintlcss vf^ung painters of the world. Along with the S|?anish^ the 
America ns* and the Huisjiians and (.ieriirans ca me the > oung a rusts of 
Mexico who were to play a moriientoiis part in the cultural llenaiss^moc 
lakJng place in that eouniry, Mesaco* a land with a dark and tragic 
history, i-mcrged in the loth ccnturi^ from a mediaeval culture. Even 
today her mill ions live almost untouched by the indu?^trial revoELitlon. 
[hough rich in her pre-Columbian history, in the vitality of her rnixed 
racc^ and in her nautral resourec^, Mexico lias peculiar, practical and 
spiritual dilemmas unlike anv other countn\ I Icr urt reticcK chat unique 
status. When her artists came in contact with mtidcrn abstraLtlon ihev 
modified the theoretical premises of t’tibism in evolvijig their stile. 
Dit'go Rivera (b, the best knoum [>F her mixEern masters, studied 

in his youth in Paris, where he |iainted abstract piciure^i, Rur ihe need 
for reform and social Tc'constmctiim in his uountn dcHectcd the direc¬ 
tion of his art toward axial and dramatic ex|ire5sinn on a [xjpular level 
of realism. From i^zz, xvhen [he Mexit'an artists formed a svndicute to 
cxMipeoiEc uith the government in decorating the (Jublic buildings, p 
great artistic resurgence tcKxk place. Reviving the medium use*,! for the 
great murals of the Retiasssance. artists di.n.‘or,ued Licres of wall s^i^iccs in 
the tccimiquc of true fresco ^xjinting. l3iego Rivera. Jmt Maria Qroj^eo 
(1885-1949^ and David Alfaro Sic|ueiros (h. 18^6^ were leaders in the 
hemic effort to ctMjrdinaie the work uf ariists with the naurnul social 
program. The socialist reviilutiisn ivas carried on against the strongest 
rvhgiuus and |XfliricnJ opposhion within and outside of ihe countrv, I he 
painters conceived of their an as a mighty instrumeni in the cxoitomie 
and [^ditical emancipiiuion of the country, a drama tic means of res'ealing 
the hisioryH pluitist>phy and aspimtions of a [x^iplc emerging fnsm n 
heroic past into an equally luTcuc future. 

Whereas Rivera's work has the virtues iif luciditv and "readahilitv/' 
Ortxzcos pin ting is more Lhivmonic, comisive and essertuatlv abstracts 
1 lis figures arc charged with terrible epiergy like those of Michelangelo, 
El C^rcco and tiova, ^vith whom he has often been compared. .\s Rivera 
was called north tu cjcccute rraurals in San IVdnciseu, IX-tfim* and New 
York, s<i likewise Ortr^co created imjKPrtant murids for Dartmouth 
CoJIege at I lanrpvcr, i\. 1 1., in New York City and for Pf>mipna College 
in t alifornia. The tlecoraitoiis for DarEinouthn pjjiteil in [9^1-19^4, 
deal with a tegendar>', historical and spiritual .icci:>un[ of rhe Americas. 
Christ CfifJurg ;>nrir the Crosa ^ Fig. ^26). a unit in the Djirtmouth 
fresco, sIhpws Christ as a Mark emblem like ibe alxstract images fd 
Rtxmanciquc times. No one can escape^ [he pjiuer s meaning here as he 
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pfCSL’ntii Jii iin)ir\‘ Ck>d dc!strt>viit)^ ihf^ siun ivliiih Iws bocoinc a miitktTy 
of divine Inve in a war-scarreJ Clirisiian world. Mot only in the Christ 
is there a link with mediaeval art but there fs an equal link in the 
£ub<»rdi nation rtf materlLjl real it v to the allenihr-jcino coneept. 
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Fic:. ^i6,—(>ROZCX>- Christ Cuttlkc l^tiivN tHi: Cb<>ss. 
fitifcer Library*, DwrtPPioitr^t CoHcgc. iiprwver, M. H. 

Tile art of our eerilury' is an expression tjf the problems of an epoch 
of destrueiion and reconstruct ion ^ Bur rct^tinst ruction cannot be a restore • 
cion of hiTtiief nic.Kles bceaubc the ideas we hold atniiit ourselves and the 
ivofid have changed, calling ftir netv emliMKrljmctU. The great moral arid 
intellectual advanecimenis man made in the distant pasi^ when he 
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k*Lirned how to measure his iicriviiies according to the passage of the 
sun and stars and ilie How of rivers, |Jrr?mj>tec] liis creation uf mat he- 
matJesH the catcEidar and ivriuen sjKxth fur controlling the forces of 
life. Image making has always been a function in the control of human 
life. Now man has come again to fecognij!!e the trajisffirming {Kiiver of 
images and lo believe in their vitalr/mg funciiorii It is this oldest pur- 
[xjse nf art which is again ojicrative. The artist toms inward not to denv 
external nature and material r^|[ty hut to aHirm ihe processes of that 
Siime nature^ which he finds o|H.Tating in himself, Abstract painting has 
been the instnimenj which has mmt accurately graphed the philust^phi- 
cal movements of our time, file development of Cubism, and the ab¬ 
straction aDcumjxinying was an inevitable consequence of the ma¬ 
terialism that preceded it. It will be rccatled that the art of writing 
devclopctl from picture images in China and Central America 

[O Symbols of Sfiiind and therefore of siciecch itself These new symbols 
were pure abstracthms of the original picture image. &>, rimjlarlvt 
realistie imag^ iri painting gravitated to the idea syminds in modern 
art. 1 luman vkUm, feeding upm nmtefial images, transforms them into 
assimibu^d communicable forms capable of tlirect anti effective impact 
uixin our sensibilities. 

If the new images are difikult to rc^id it is because the thought w hieh 
pn>duced them was unclear or btxause wc hitve vet (o learn the rutli- 
menis tjf pictorial language employed by r^ur artists. The ph\^sicists have 
learned the hinguage r^f afeimct thought and bne shaken the world 
with their discovery' of nuclear fission. Sshmewhai comparable to the 
revebiions in (ihvsit^ h the aestlietie revelation which has released in- 
calculable cfeaiive pjvver to the artists. In this age of reconstruction the 
visions of tin Stef n,Picassf:] and tbndhi are no less significant than were 
thn$e i>F Dante, C*iotio and Galileo in another age. Each was instru¬ 
mental in reshaping man & knoivlcdge of himself, an architect shaping 
the ermtuurs of the world in w hich men live. If civilisred man has tamed 
and domesticated the crude forces tif external naliite he has yet to dis 
cover ihe j^wer fif his mint! to interpret his findings and thcrebv re¬ 
create I he image of tlic moral and physical universe. The provinix of 
art, of religion and of philosophy is to make a humane anil vital rcalilv 
from the raw materials of life. 
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TUF. DiSCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD iNmAFED A 
continuous nierflnu' of peoples from Europe, bringing ideas and institu¬ 
tions of the rnusi diverst" kinds. T he English hroijgbt die austenty of 
Puritanisni to their Neu' England buikTlngSt just as the Spanish broiiglu, 
til Catholic lands* the splendors of hirEMjue architecture. Such ermtrusts 
tvere inevitable in a land sparsely dotted with settlers rcjircseniing cross¬ 
currents of Euro|van ihoughi tha( ranged all the ivay from medineval 
to baroque. This intermingling ut w-orld lllfiught was a basic factor in 
the development of America. The tide uf immigrants, |iurticularlv from 
lluitic nations experiencing strong internal pressures* like the tk-rman, 
Irishf and the Italian* rertili;£ed the new soil, jNot least of the waves 
eontribiiting to American thought has bt^n the advent in our day of 
intelleetuals uprooted by the caia&trophe t?f Europe under 1 litler. I tiday 
at mid-eenturv it may be said that America is proctueing valid symhols 
of itself not essentia I Iv on the plane oi nationalism hut on a plane 
CfiniTnensurate with tlie [xisiiion the LInited States has taken in world 
affairs^ 

WTien the American colonics seceded from England in the i8th 
century a new political unit was esEahlished, hut it Is obvicius [hat 
a political organi2ation is ml the same thing as a cultural tradi¬ 
tion^ it being but one manifestaiitm of a larger vshole. The latEer is 
inx'otved and complex, rtcjuifuig many generations to acquire Its pecu¬ 
liar characteristics. An iniegrJEct! culture comes only after an oTganic 
way of life lias been estahlishetl a li>ng linae. Even now'* after nearly 
one hundred and seventy years, our nation h still in a formaiive state. 
With a novel political organizatirui* tvith widely disparate of 

cukutc tKCupving a tcrrlior}'' almost the siie of all rrmtincntal Europe* 
the integration of our national life had, and still bi^LS^ many obstacles 
to surmount. At first, onlv in Nvw England there a fairly stable 
society + based upon handicraft and agriculture. Wkh the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution< that social unit was largely disnipEcd. Berore 
die Civil War the Souih, liaving a highly profitable plantation system* 
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att^incit perhaps the mo^l urbLinc and promising culture the country 
has ever known. Ii was at this titne^ when the natinn was in j pisicion 
to rciili'iSe lEs pitcntialitJes, that the Civil War bHiLtecI a devastating 
blow ut national rnoralc, and the decades that Icjlkiwed w'ere the 
dreariest and most sordid that sve have endured. Vet panidoxically it 
was these \cry post-war years that u-iinessed the appcaranco of the 
pamters who most deeply e.\pre!ss the spirit of our national life. Paint¬ 
ing was slower than literature to appear as an articulate and original 
expre!i>sion for the simple reason that whereas botiks circulate freely 
and ^vritsen language: is almosi universally coitiprehensiblcp svorks of 
plastic art were very scarce in our earlv days and their formal language 
was diElkult to uni^ersiand even under the best of circuitistanas. Re- 
moved hy ihtms^inds uf miles irom the painting of £Lurn|>e. the early 
Americans knew next to nt>thingi>f the teclinicul practices of European 
art. I he pressing wnsideration of making the wilderness a habitable 
place was a self-evident deterrent to the creation and the |xstronjpe of 
the ^rts In ihc Colonial j^cIikI of our history. 

In the early years of the colonies and before the Revolutttin the 
portrait had Rourisailed, not so itutch as a work of symbolic an, but as 
j.>art of the cultural furniture of great and wealthy families. Tlie makers 
nf portraiLs traveled from house to bouse, frrjm city to city, with ample 
supplies of cani-ases representative of various tjpes of people and coni' 
pletely prepainted except for the faces. They were called ’limners” 
and "face-pa inters,'* ;ind their pictures were kntrwn appropriately 
enough as effigiesi. Among them were many killed craftsmen who had 
come by their art through painting signs. Created with unguidetl skill 
and jiahence; these truly primitive ptirtraits are often of great homely 
charm in their dogged hdelityr representing the literal facts of lace 
and bcms and texture of surfacc-s. Recently they have come into a be¬ 
lated [X^puIaf^ty for iheir ver>' genuine picturesque and decorative 
quaiiticSr 

The best of them are labors of love wholly foreign to the more or 
less facile commercial poxiucts. Sometime around 1675 an unknown 
persrm j>aintevl the portraitp i^Jrs. Freakt? roid her Bnbv (Fig^ 

527), a work of extraordinary charm. It is the type of piciure that Is 
made hy one wdiolly unlearned in technical resource's of anv school 
or tradition but with on instinctive sense for design in line and color 
and a solid craftsman's feeling for the medium of pint. Such un¬ 
trained artists appear from lime to time in our liisrorv and leave 
memorials of their spirit. 

It was only natural that the prtrait should first engross tlic atEention 
of our early painters. Face paintings ivere in demand, and pople were 
willing 10 resvard the skillful artisan who could prcxlutc a valuable 
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family record. To have a good likeness of iis more distinguished mem¬ 
bers was almost a family duty in iBih-teniur)^ America. In the lydi 
century when Holland emerged from political and military conflict 
her first demand of her artists was portraits; in much the same matier- 
ofdact spirit, the Americans asked to have their own images painted 
when they became conscious of their cultural and political attain- 



Fig. 527 p“MttS^ FntiAiiM and I Ieb Baby Mary* 

Coil., AJrj. W. fi. fr Mr. A. U^ Scgoiini^, of Arf^ 

Wotxieiwr, 

ments. More specifically the piipuJarity of the portmii: in America 
was a direct heriiiigc from the English^ if one can speak of a ‘^heritage'" 
at a time when the colonies were simply an arm of ihc English nation. 
The English have always been patrons of portrait painting, as can be 
^en in the iSth-century acd\ities of Hogarth^ Reynolds and Gains¬ 
borough (Fig. 482). 

The outstanding portraitist of our Colonial days was John Singleton 
Copley Ci7B7'^®i5X a painter who gained fame not only in America 
but also in England. Trained under his stepfather and other teach¬ 
ers, he came by the methods that prevailed in the English schooU 
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Them h sDinething of the wooden eluirdcter of the primitives in his 
earliest pictures, hu! he mpidly gained ennsidetable masteTy over his 
technique. He brought no iiinovatiom U> the methods of his con¬ 
temporaries, hut wttli 11 fcmarkablv conscientious and searching eye 
he cransbted the spirit of his people into the paint of his canvas. His 
temper of sobriety and reserve fits u-ell the austere Puritans whom he 
portrays, but his reserve never manifests itself in dryness or dullness, 
k is somewhat rela>:ed in the lively portmit of Afrs. Seymour Port (Fig, 

which he probably painted 
tween 1 yyi and j 776. The redoubt¬ 
able Mrs- Fort appears to us in the 
full vigor of her moral and physical 
being. With characterful strength 
and humor she seems a vvittv and 
gentle mistress of the sphere she 
dominates. It is mre to find in either 
English or American portraits of the 
18th century st? honest and forth¬ 
right a treatment of character^ Cop¬ 
ley never makes his subjects more 
noble or beautiful than they aret hut 
lie had the happy facult%^ of eliciting 
from them their most essential char- 
□cter+ Being a Loyalist, he withdrs2w^ 
to England on the eve of the Revo¬ 
lution in his middle thirties, ending 
his Colonial career. There he found 
patronage and honorp but his closer 
mlation to the English tradition of 
art did not improve his style. 

In [he kite 18th century' Europe offered e\ery i^trong induce¬ 
ment to the /Vmcrican artist. Them the schools and the patronage and 
the art could be found that are so impe^rtant tn the student and the 
mature master. Benjamin West spent the whole of his 

career in London, the first American pi liter lo gain Europ-an prestige. 
Though a member of the English schooL as friend and teacher he 
assisted all his fellow' countrymen who went to England to study. 
Among his American Friends ivas Gilbert Stuart (1754-1828), prob¬ 
ably the nhiesi painter of faces of the time. Everyone is familiar with 
his prtmit of Washington in the Btston Museum of Fine Arts^ if 
only from its use on our pstage stamp. The stoic nohilEty of that 

E ortrait has been accepted as the most characteristic feature of our 
rst President* But the Washington in the Vaughn pTtrait Is a far 
more subtly realised conception of the intimate diaracter of the gallant 
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and vencrabk' country gi^ntlettidn. INdiKur one is d great portrait oF 
high interpretive merit, but both are adiniroble memoiials to a great 
spirit. As hisioric^i) dt^cumentSp the portmits of our early period are of 
inestimable vaiuc, far overshadoiving their artistic signibcance. Mather 
has pointed out Stuart s excellence as 3 painier of uottien. The portrait 
of Airs. Perez Morloji (Fig. 519) of ca. jSal in the Worcesleri Massa- 
chusetts> Gallery is his masterpiece. Of all other masters living at the 
time, only Ckjya could have made so penetrating an anatvsis of char¬ 
acter inierpreted in the most imaginative manner. For 3 briiliant illumL- 
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nation of the most intimiate depths of the Anglo American t^-pe of 
womanH it has yet to he surpassed. 

There vvas little if anything peculiarly American about the early 
face-pa inters^ Their manner und methodn if any origin can be discerned^ 
were derived almost wholly from the English, but as time went on 
painters apjiearotl ^vho had come under the inBuencq of the FrenchH 
The professional and highly disciplined styk of Dadd was communi¬ 
cated to Rembrandt Peile and S. F- Morc CiTpT'iSyO* both 
artists of gitMit talent. The weight of Davids style was highly benehcial 
3 S a corrective to the supcrGcial and easy decoratit'e effects of the Eng- 
hsh. S, F. B. Murse could have had a splendid career as a painter had 
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he not been discouraged from it by lack of inieresl m his pointings 
and a corresponding popular cnihusismB that resulted from his inven¬ 
tion of the telegraph. His portrait of Lilfayette hanging in the City 
Hall. York, is a grand full-length picture of surprising depth and 
pi)vver+ 

The Romantic movement whklt had seen the elevation of landscape 
painting to first importance in Hurope through Qmstabkp the Bar¬ 
bican painters and others, was profoundly felt in America. The New 
England landscape was celebraicd in the verse of Whittier as early as 
Xlie nature iioetry of Wordsworth tvas as fullv appreciated in 
America as in England. As p>ftrditure began to decline in ihe peried 
before the Civil \Var, the landscape came more and more to occupy 
the talents of our painters. Thomas Cole (iSQi-tS^SX taught by an 
itinerant face painter on the frontier of Ohio, was deeply impressed 
by the wild and romahtic aspect of the untamed mountains and for¬ 
ests. Working in the Catskills and along the I ludson River he tvith 
others formed the first group of landscape painters in America. The 
Hudson Rit er school found liule in the landscape save sentiment ond 
the random beauty of the picturesque. Where Bruegel (Ftg. 450)* 
Millet or Corot (Fig. 497) saw the land as an abode of men who had 
shaped it by fields, w'alls, canals and bridges, American painters too 
often divorced it from any social or human values. We have con¬ 
sidered the land ah scsiwry or as an object of exploitation and plunder 
for quick ptofits. V'ast areas have been reduced to desert wastes. More 
recently, of nece^tty, a scheme of conservation has been followed by 
Slates and agencies of t]ie federal government that should restore the 
landscape as a practical and aestbctic symbol of our national culture. 
That we have ntPi had landscapii^ts of the highest order is accounted for 
by the fact that vve have yet to atUiin the inlegTaEed and bumanlz)cd 
culture that pnKluces the kmdscapc! in actu^ility. But the deep feeling 
of American f>ainters for nature in the widest" sense of the term has 
made landscape painting our most distinctively native art. Ryder, 
f lomer, Inness and a score of others have trcatei:! the American Hrene 
with great insight and ptnver, ranging in e.vptcssion from the hctoic 
nii>od of ihe iTtlvcentun' Claude Lorrain and Poussin and tlic lender 
sentiment of the romantic passkm, so abstractions in recent tinies like 
John Marins. 

The development nf Americiaii Inndsijpe pinting owes much to 
Winslow Homer CtS36-i9io>, who broughl to his subject a singularly 
sensitive and intelligent taleiit. yVt a tinic when most American painters 
were absorbed by sliom- sentiment and patriucic Jxrrib.isc or almost 
wholly enthralltd by the melloivness i>F Old World masterpieces, 
Homer was an outspoken realist. With pragmaticr directness he studied 
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tbe bkf* and rivers, ihe Tisherfc^lk and the nnttliern trappeTrs- Thtre 
h an almEist intperbunul JeliberatiDn in his dispussiciiLiEe record of 
oui-iif dwr hie. Largely u’ithnut reference U> the knowledge and 
practice of eeniuries ijf painting, he contrived honest studies of im- 
mediLkie c.v[XTjenet% finding far his pictures the colors that described 
vcraciously the actual ones apiK-aring in naiuiw .At the lime Manet was 
shucking Paris with his original use of color, I lomer. without any self* 
consciousness, was exercising the greatest freedom in its use. If he lacks 
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ihe great mastery^ of his European contemporaries he is at the same time 
disencumbered of their aestnetic iheories. Aix an illustrator and some¬ 
time journalist he developed extraordinary senritivitj^ to pictorial values 
and integrated them with the formal stnietun: (Fig, 550). file had a 
fnrerful and virile style which expressed what he had to say without 
hesitation or gropings. His experiences of nature were so deeply felt 
and his integrity so great that there is no false note of half*reatized 
sentiment or idea to mar his pictures. Lewis Mum ford notes that the 
significance of Homer lies not so much in the quality of hU pictures 
as in the fact that he accepted the life about him and made w^hat he 
could of the scacoast with its wcather-branzed faces reflecting the 
struggle and the homely decencies of heroism and defeat. He estab 
Ushed the familiar native scene in all its aspects as the subject with 
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which die artist slmuld rightly concern himscIL To Americans of this 
rime* accustomed as they were lo ls>ok to the European past for their 
moticls, this was no small cunEribution to a new culturtv 

In Albert Pinkliam Ryder Ci®47"i9i7)i American painting finds its 
profoundest spirit. iJe shares with VVTiitman and Melville the almost 
undisputed primacy in our artistic traditiEm. Furthermore, with his two 
literary tonicinpuraries Ryder assumes a place of rank not cunfinetl to 
the sphere of his oivn tountn' but in rdaEiun tu the art of ihe vvesiem 
world. Seen in this perspective^ he belongs unquestionably tvJth the 
Romantic school. 

In nearly cveiyr respect Ryders art differs from Winslow Homer's. 
Where the biter gives specific particulars of character to place and 
events, Ryder gives expression to his inner expcfiences. Of all his 
bndscapes and marines, only three have deliniLe reference to a sper 
cific place. He realized more fully tlian any other American painter 
that the sphere of the artist is the mind, which transforms the raw 



hie. 531. —RYDLU. Toilers of the Sea. /hUiiou Ct^Ucfy^ Attdover. 

stuff of the cJitcmal world into articulate meaning. Surface apj^earance 
means nothing to ham except as it evokes s<>mc feeling bevond the 
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reoltn of mere sensation. Mis gioping efforts to oomprelion^bie 

expression of that thought are relkctcd in his painfully laborious meth¬ 
ods of painting- Months and even years after a canvas had been almost 
iDompJeie he would stiJl revise it; he often called in those that had 
been sold to mahe hnal additions and amcndmenLi. In expLination 
of his desultory methods he said^ ^lla^e you ever seen an inch worm 
crawling up a leaf or twig, and there dinging to the very' end, feeling 
for someihingy to reach somethings That is like me+ 1 am trying to find 
something out there beyond the pktcc on which 1 have a footing."" These 
are words very like Van Ckigh’s. By concretion and concentration^ he 
packs into his art infinitely more than is seen or heard by the senses. 
Something of the rescunaing poetry and music of Chauceri Shake¬ 
speare and W^agner^ whom he loved, emerges from the ghostly pale 
lights of hk marine nocturnes. Me gave p^x^tic titles to his pictures, 
like Toilers of the Sea and the Waste of Waters is their Home, and 
even vvTote verses to accompany them. Though many of his canvases 
are inspired by literature, they ore nener mere illustrations any mote 
than were those of Oclacroix- 

In all of his paintings one feds the presence of the mvstcrious forces 
that lie in the unfat homed depths of nature, forces that Melville 
sjuibolized in the Great Wliiie Whale. For Ryder as for Melville, the 
sea had a peculiar fascination as a symbol of the incalculable destroyer 
and preserver. During hk boyhood in Ntnv Bedford, the whaling port 
where since the 17th century men had wrested a living from the 
treacherous sea, he must have been moved by the tmgic beauty of 
the ocean. Its austere mystery is felt in hk TaiU-nof the Sea (Fig. 531). 
With tite simple design of a smudgy fishing vessel outlined against 
the tn^Xinlic sky swept by long slotv ckmdsr he gives utterance to the 
solitude of the soul of man, "rhe illimitable plane of the sea, the in¬ 
scrutable breadth of the sky, are conveved l>v the coruscated light 
emerging from the enameled depths of the canvas. 

Ryder profoundly spiiitualiices his themes, w'hetlier they arc de¬ 
rived from literature, legend or the l^omoly ctjmmonplacc of daily 
existencei. Hearing of a waiter in his brother's hotel who had corn- 
mil ted suicide upon losing a]] hk savings on a race horse, Ryder 
painted the picture called The Race Tracks or Dcnih on ^ Pnle Horse 
(Fig, 532). The skeletal rider^ scythe in l^and, circles interminably a 
deS4ilLite race track on his ghs^stly horse. Ryder was i^ut of touch with 
the art of Europe, but he round in hk pli^kling expeiimental methods 
the means to express llie pan of cxpL^rience that eludes direct state¬ 
ment, that must be approached through para hies. Though he was 
a mystic and poet, his an tuuclies wash directness and sureness the 
commonplace and elemental experiences of humanity^ 
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Stimeiivhcfe bctuctm the itinijncic naturalism oF Winshnv Homer 
.ind [he mysticism of Ryder, the of Thomas Eakins C1S44- 

1916) finds its pbce, LInlike the other two, E4kin:^ had founded his 
tcchnIqiLie un the tmdition of Eum^HMO pain[]ng through study tn one 
of the celebrated academic studios in Paris. Ik had a surprising iri' 
telligcnce in regard to his training, recognizing that \ihat he had tn 
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learn was simply [he technique of painting, how to prepare a canvas 
and mis pigment and the craft of picture-making, Jt must have been 
obvious [o him. even in his youth, that his highly competent masters 
had little or nothing to teach him as to what he should |^inE or how^ 
his subjects should be interpreted. This independence, admirable be¬ 
cause it showed thar he could not be impresstd by the studio small 
talk of ambitk»us simpletons, was at the same time a limitation. WTien 
French art was l>eginning to refnim along the line taken hv Manet, 
Rentjir, Q^zanne and V'an Gtigh, Tliotoas Eakins was unaware of 
any such movement. Had his residence tn Paris not been fmm iSbt- 
18^ but a few years later, the course of his art might Iuh'C been 
very diffcient. 
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Whtn he returned UJ this country he iibuuc soberly ^nd sensibly 
to paint the scenes nbout him that he knew intimalely: porlnlils 
of his friendsr boat rac:^*, prize figlus, the inlctiois of his fdlow artists' 
studios and the demonstration clinics of the hospitals. There is some¬ 
thing in Eakins of the old masters, both m the learned technical 
methods he followed and in the self-assurance of his approach to his 
tvork. The searching realism of his painting and his friendship wnth 
the celebraicd scientists of his native Phtladelphia attest to his intense 
interest in scientihe thought. ^^-\ll the sciences/' he said^ ”are done in 
a simple w'ay; in mathemaiics, the complicated things are reduced to 
the simple tilings. So it is in painting. You leducc the whole thing 
TO simple factors; you establish these and work out from theirip pushing 
them toward one another. This will make st£Ong work. The Old Mas- 
re is worked this w^ay." Walt Whitmanj, in tvhose Detpjocmifc VTsfas 
is recorded the same accepTanoe of the .American scene that charac¬ 
terizes Eakins^ art^ said^ never knew' of but one artist and that's 
Tom Eakins who could resist the temptation to see what tliey think 
they ought to set; rather than what Certainly no painter was 
ever freer fmm jwse and afFectation than he. The popular American 
taste has always been more than ringed with ihe English concejit of 
art as a decorative emhellUhrncnE of life. Foi Eakins, it w^as no such 
matter any more than for Ryder. He saw in it an instrument of almost 
scientific precisian to formulate enduring monuments of his ex¬ 
perience. 

Everything Eakins painted has the authority of one who nc\'cr ciues- 
tioned ihc validity of his conscious power to see and to understand. In 
the solid masses of his forms are [lie s;'ime rightness and factualncss,^ the 
direct contact of mind with thingSp that are found in Cezanne's pic¬ 
tures. Indeed the portrait of Arthur B. Frost (Fig. 533) in the collection 
of the Pennsvlvania Museum of Art in Phikidelphiap painted in a wholly 
different lechnical idiom frum the Frenchman's, might almost have 
been done by Ce^zanne, so pmverfully detes the personality emerge 
from the planes delineating the wilid masses qf the head. His pof' 
traits are sober and factual, unrelieved by the bravura of showman¬ 
ship. They were liio faithful and loo probing for his clients, %vho 
rather hoped for something more Oattering snd showy. 

Like Whitman, Eakins had ihe ividest interest in all the life ahom 
him. His pictures of the prize ring are as intensely studied as his 
monutncmal paintings of the Cross Clinic and Dr. Agnew's Clinic. 
Perhaps his most dramatic work, in botli subject and treatment is called 
Tlie Salute. A prize fighter, nude except for shoes and loin-cloth, turns 
with liftcxl arm and face to receive the roar of adulation from the 
crowd. Tlic exact moment is recorded when the lithe and muscular 
athlete, trained to an edge, holds the attention of the frantic mob. 
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Calm and tense, he seems to be arrested for an instant by the torrent 
c£ applause that msbes upon him. Somen'hat less IntTinsically dramatic^ 
Befit-eeij the Rounds CF<g+ pain ted a year later in 1899^ is 

broader and moie monumental in design. The extensive background 
□f the action is simpliHed by the accents of the hori^iOntak and the 
subdued illumination oF tlie scene. The white flesh oF the boxer resting 
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in his comer glows >s"armly in the murky atmosphere^ Tlie arrange' 
ment of the telegraphic reporter attentive at his key, the seconds busy 
W'ilh iheir fighter, is spontaneous and yet compact. Eakins never makes 
his figures moie colorFul tbin they are, or his drama more intense 
than the actuality. There is a sober poetry about his staid realism 
that escaped the men of his mvn time who found his art too severe 
as the prencli found that of Courbet ant} Datmiier lacking in elegance 
and charm. The great integrity of these men has bc-en recogniz^ in 
our own time for what it is—die highest gift of the artist. 

Eakins exercised great influence upon Ins followers and his presence 
is felt more and more with the years. The Philadelphia group including 
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GbctccnSn Henri and Sio^in cams undei' his spell. And Geoige 
Bellows OSS2L-1925J more recently has refitjcied his gusto and boldness^ 



534.—EAKINSv B£TW£tiN RoUNUSi Mtti&um of Art^ Philndelphia. 

noEably in his painting and liEhographs of prize fighters. His several 
versions of the climax of die Dejpipsev-Firpo fight of J924 CFig+ 535? 
shovring Dempsey being hurled through the lOycs are slashing remi¬ 
niscences of the mbiisi days of the prize ring. 
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In his oviTi davp Eakins was eclipsed by a popular painter of talent 
U'ho had also studied In the Paris schools but a few years after Eakins 
and with quite different ultimate results. John Singer Sargent was 
everything that Eakins was not. A culuiretl cosmopalitc in bad^ground, 
he wiis taught In the atelier of a sophisticated portrait painter of eclectic 



Fig. 535.—BELLOWS- Dempsev and Fiapo. Lithograph. 
Gesociyeor Cofh, N. Y. 


derivation whose style Sargent mastered and exploited with facility 
and a certain dehiiinaniaed brilliance, impross^bg his clients with his 
unerring cyc for the obvious and commonplace. He created a type of 
society'portrait that is somewhat more sinister than the transparent 
counterfeit of straight eoinmcteial work. 

Fmin the outwardly uncongenial atmosphere of American life fol¬ 
lowing the Civil War, so admirably charocicrizcd by Lewis Mumford 
as the Brown Decades, an ever-increasing group of artists found haven 
in the capitals of Europe, Lick of patronage and prestige sent many to 
seek recognition and guidance in countries with fong-establLshed tradi¬ 
tions in the arts. Leaving her native Philadelphia, Mary Cassatt (1^45' 
1916} developed, under French Impressionism a huent and delicate 
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style iJisp^rcd largely by Dcgiis. [ lur portniiis of women and children 
arc eis:[>eci3Uy ftnCp but she must be considered a French painter since 
there is almost nothing in her manner of ivorbing or her expression 
tci <iu^est any but Frcneli influences. 

By far the nu>si celebnued American painter is James McNeill 
\\1iistlcr C who was also an es^Mlriaie with jniernatitMial 

standingr Receiving his early training in Paris, lie exhihiied whh the 
modems of the time ^vho were in revolt against Ehe stultified archaisms 
of the Academy. He mainiained that ar[ was its own justiGcation and 
should not concern itself tvith narration^ description or morality. He pro¬ 
fessed the theory^ of art for art^s s;tke^ projecting aesthetic beliefs 
in w^itiy and provocative paradoxes. His view was that ait had nothing 
to do with the mechanical finish so much prized hy the Academicians 
or the elaborate literarj’ and historical subject matter they employed. 
Here be was of the same mind as the progressive French contcniprdrics 
with whom he associated, though in his works he falls considerably 
short of their accomplishments. 11 is paintings arc hasically decorative 
arrangements often similar to the fiat pitems generally adopted by the 
French masters. Space and mass are subordinated to a Fan-like surface 
spread of related color areas- The titles of his paintings—Nocturne 
Svmphony, Arrangement—are such as to suggest that his pictures were 
not Studies of s[>ecific scenes but free organizations of color and tone- 
In his 'arrangements' he only pirtly rollows the general trend of 
modern art. There is nothing of the vigorous and sensuous color of 
Impressionism or tlie form-searching of Cizantie. Silver and gray 
heigluened with Avarmer color notes making a screen effect is his 
usual formula. Like Cornt he liked ilic half-light where specific ac¬ 
cents are softened and silhouettes converge. 

It was in etching that W'histlcr made his chief contribution. | 3 ar- 
LicipatJng in die notable revhal of the graphic arts in the 19th cen- 
tu^)^ Here hi& talent fur refinement in pattern and tone found an 
ideal medium. Etching is an intimate art in which subtleties of ^'olue^ 
and line play an all important rrile* adapting it ivell to a temperament as 
sensitive to formal jiii^TKce as VVliisiTler's, as cun be seen in Tire 
Tmglrefio (E\g^ ^ Venetian scene etched in 1879-1880. In the 

technique of preparing the plates and in printing ihenir in the re- 
fincments of the art, he was surp.isscd only by the grciit Rembrandt. 
But in all of his work there retnains s^imeihing attenuated and a linle 
arty. He skillfully adapted Oriental design, punicularly that of the 
Japnese woodcuLs. With sensitivity and taste he Ixirrowed the rare 
tonalities of Velasquez art for bis own, but with a ceriain self- 
consclou,s aestheticism. 

The devfkipment of Imprcssiunism in France w^as jnevitahly felt by 
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the painters on this side oF the ocean- Twachtman, Hassam, Sargent, 
Glackens, Sinan and a score of other able painters were profuJundly 
affected French luminisrn^ The ivork of these men has not been 
invested, fwHvcna'r, vviih the great imagination and penetrating realism 
of their predecessors Ryder and Eakins. The powerfully constructed 
art of Cezanne and Seurat was first appreciated in America by Maurice 



L 


Fto. 5 : 36 .—U’lilSJid’SE Tuf. 'I’ftAoUFrio. Ccl!., }enkitifown. 

Prendcfgast O859-1924}. Perha|fs the same intelligence that gave the 
latter a ready understanding of Post-Impressionism led him to evolve 
a Style t|Uile diHeronl fnjm Cezanne's but founded in the same desire 
as bis to stabilize pictorial design. I ie liccame a highlv imaginative 
and decorative figure painter, con strutting his forms by broad touches 
of pure colors to cn^le a glowing mosaic of great chiirm and depth 
of feeling CEig^ ^37)- 

The spectacular and bewildering work of the modem School of 
Paris was intnxluccd to America in the famous New York Armory 
Show in 1913. Here for the first time [he pointings of the FnifV^s 
Of wild beasts, os they were colled—Matisse, Picasso* Braejue—herame 
known to the American public. Art dealers and enthusiasTs widely pub¬ 
licized the thcorv cif fn^ e^ipression that lav Kick of the abstract treat- 
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monL of rhc ni[jdi.Tn SchcHtl {]f Paris. W'hilt? tlie Armtirj' Show was, in 
ihe judgment of most Americans, a cultural scandal, some of our most 
able artists found it an oppartunin^ to establish contact with the signifi¬ 
cant world developments, a contact that has been fniti Fully maintained 
since. Marsden I larticy John Marin Cbh 1870^, Max 

Weber Ch. Charles DemuEh CiSS^-19^5), and Georgia O'KcefFe 



CoWecticni of U’^/jfirtcy .\Jtiieio» of Am^uctm Arl^ N* V* 

(b. 1887^ belong to this group. Their w ork was not so radical as that of 
their French cnn^empararies^ hut they had a deep understanding of 
abstractionp tc^tihed hy Webers VTiiiJer Tmfighi (Fig. and 

Marin's bfilliain watcrcolors like /.oticr AJmriialtapj Cl"ig- 5393 - Before 
the middle of the cenEurv+ the mixfern movement had pn>duced highly 
aeenmplishcd painters like VVaher I loumere (b. vvhosc Lnfe, 

f Jnfe a ltd Dance {Fig- shun^ no vestige of the old style which 
everjnvhere was yielding tn the new' abstraction. Surrealists and non- 
objeciive jiainters were puHlucing an impressive ImkIv of painting that 
WMS displacing the Si>eial ctmsciousneij^ and Ehe American regional work 
of the 30 5. 

Bv the middle of the 20th century, pinring in the United States held 
an unrivaled jxisition in the w'orld because of i£$ vitality and resource¬ 
fulness. W'liile we find here none of the licrtjk- originators of mritlern- 
ism, nor anv single niasier of their propinions, any catalogue of world 
artists today would he heavily weighted with American names. TTie 
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w'Uiin nur wi^ve feeling thtir ^vay in the ncu' klkm of 

C ubiHin is [im^ [>2ist, Nn l\r6t>riiTe ankv no^v questicins the A'alidity ai 
that basic stvle. I he labels like iNtJoplastieism, Purism and i-on^trucuv- 
ism. which furiticfly ilehiurd sixxihc (emiencics in art, are falling into 
disuse as the generic icrm Cubism satisfit'S the hibEOrfcal designation for 
the baste stvlc of the century. The rnethinis of ihe mosi then^^etleal 
masiers are Lmsi.drconiit.‘[otisly etiiploycth as niiiy l>e seen in the 
Mondrian like eonstructiim of Ben Shahn's (h. 1S98} Hniulhdl CPig- 



i-jcu 5^8. — \\'bBER. WiKTrKu Tivii.ioinr. /liFierJesiw Anhin. N, Y. 


^41^, even though the pattern is derivt'd fnim the painters nivn 
photographic studies. ] Jere the ascetic and pictorial I v arresting flat 
planes determine the area of actirsn for the hal! pi avers and at the same 
time create a tense play of their own hjtgic. 

I here is in the design a simple directness such as comes sometimes in 
an ultra-clear phouigraph or (he contrived lucldiu- of a poster. Both 
photifgrajdier and |>^ster designer (the best of his generation), Shahn 
carries into his painting elements cif abstraction to effect [he m(jst com- 
passionaie nf comments of what life is like. In this respect ho may be 
compared wiili Klee and flaumier. A one lime assistant of l^iego Bivera, 
and 4 Russian-born Jew^ Shahn cxemplirics in his work the m[Ht char- 
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actehstlc qualiEics anti feelings of American life- Om of such paratlu.'ics 
cumes the artistic vitdliiv of the couniry. 

The st'arcli for reality in mudern limes is no less cc^nsiani than k was 
m ihe ctiiys of Leonardo and Bembrandi, Nowadays the resen oir f>F 
artistically useful reality has been inrinitely expsuidti] beyond the limits 
of the ^'isual external world. The S|>ace defined by Masaccio and 
Leonaido is supplanicd by the infmtie spate of the mind's |>erspective. 



Fic. 541.—SHAHN. IIasoball^ AliuteTiwf of AWerji Art., lV. V. 


Within [his infinite spec pinters project drearns £>f disturbing if ra¬ 
tionality with over-values of com|Xission, fear or humor; but tlicv also 
create dramas ck excjuisitc ratiunality like the iveb of architectural pr- 
feciioii in Dlrectmu VeJfoie CRg- of Irene Rice Pereira Cb. 1^7), 
who likewise owes a debt to iSlondrian. To the ardent searcher for 
oinsisiency a '^subject-matter” piniing like Sliahns should cancel out a 
ntm-objecti^ e work like Pereira s, or the other ^vay kimund. But the 
genius of abstract painting and the fabric of mtxJeni consdoui^ness pR^ 
vide for a multitude of responses to life expressed in a wide variety of 
styles. The time is past when a hJffijfcri style ccrt'ercd the Wi^rk of all 
masters as in the Renaissance or barcMiue priixJs. The epoch-wide im 
elusive SI vie began to disappear two hundred years ago, and now a score 
of St vies Cor jx-rhap better yet an ever espnding one) (Krcvatls, except 
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in countries where free art Ls Forbyclcn;. If this iiml of freedom 0|>ens 
the dewr to rtiurLy, self-oentcred ohscurandsm (which it doe?i)i let the 
painter beware- i le may speak a private language, but he dtjts so at the 
peril of his identity and his art. A niitional or regional style, or one Hsisctl 



upon the contingencies of class or plitical ideolngy, is incf>nsistent with 
the needs of inen aware i>f the spiritual and material interde|iendence of 
all poplcs. If American art has lost iKjme nf its identityp some of its 
purely American cfULditv, it has gained enormous vitality by finding its 
source of p^ver in universal human needs- 
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Chapter XXXIII. Gnieral Considera-' 
tions —Pre-'CLi55ii Classic Mi>ior Art^ 


IN ALL PEHIODS OF VVOftLO HJSTOEV, TfJE VISUAL ARTS 

have included other luim^ than thoi^t; of aEchitecture^ sculpture and 
painting—funns which are termed variously the minor arts, the useful 
ans, the decorative arts or the functional arts. Whatever the name ap- 
plied to [henir it is employed to dbiinguish ihcin in puqiose at least 
from the line arts^ for they are in general represented by objects that 
have a measure of utilitarian as well as aesthetic vaJue4 Indeed, it is 
usually the utilitarian function of the object that is the itiapr factor 
in accounting for its existence in contrast to the non-utilitarian pur¬ 
pose of The fine arts such as sndpture and painting. It is to architecture 
that the minor urts can be most directly compred in this sense of the 
utiliLirian as an element of equal imprt;mce With the aesthetic or the 
expressive—in which usefulness is as vital a consideraiion as appear- 
ance but differing chieEy in the matter of scale. For It is the fumiiure 
and the disheSt the mcEal urork and the piciure frames, the rugs and 
carpets and the vases that are the minor arts which ountribute by the 
fitness of their design alike to utllitarbn puqiose and to pleasure in 
the balance of form, flow of surface^ rhythm of line or eonsrast of 
texture that makes them as much a work of art as they are effeciis'c 
tools for their intended U!ie. 

The historical continuity of medium that characteriTCS the fine arts 
of architecture^ sculpture and painting is not found in the minor arts 
to anything like the same degree. This is largely a consequence of the 
different ways of living that prevail in diffcTcnt limes and places and 
that cxerciiie a more direct influence upn the functioning forms of 
the minor arts dian upn the less utilitarian ones in the major cate¬ 
gories. ThuSj for all the imprtant contrasts between the form of a 
Cieck temple and that of a motlem olfice building, they none ihe 
less have more in common than do the crater in which the Greek mixed 
the W'incs that accotnpnied his bcinquEts and the cock tail shaker that 
prforms the same duty^ for his moticm counterpart, and a mediae Vit 
chalice is hardly to be comp red tvirb either one save in th e most general 
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>vay. Ilf tliererore, it seems difKcuh or ^vtrn im[X>ssisb]L: to discern n 
comtnon quality or vra\ of ihinking in the varied categories of the 
minor arts that can be compared wish the sculptor s concern with plastic 
farm or the archiseci's itiTcrcst in patterns of space or the painters 
interpresatbn of three-diinensional e,\pLrience in iivo-climcnsiona! de¬ 
sign ^ HD matter what the period in Avhich tJie}^ worlced* this is no more 
than logical in viciv of the variety of sixx'ilic purjx>ses which the fomis 
themselves are intended to meet. 

If continuity and uniformity of purpt>se and form are beking in the 
minur arts to an extent cotnj^i^arable to that which prevails in the major 
arts, Jt is none the Il-ss to be noted that wjihin a given period they 
have much in common ivith t!ie major arts. This will he immediately 
eA'ident in the mote derailed discussion to follow, but it Is to be noted 
here that the quality of an example of the minor arts may be said to 
reside in the extent to %%'hicb it rehects the most characteristic formal 
and ex]>ressive values of its age^ Thus^ the organization of the mass 
and ornament of a Greek vase is as basicallv geometrical as it is in 
a contempontry statue or butiding. Tlie casket that enshrined the holy 
relics in a mediaeval church is built up in an architectonic pattern 
that creates in it a mkrocusm of the church itself. An iSth-century' 
chair has the same delica^' of scale and gracefulness of form as a 
painting by Watteau or Fragonard, and the crystalline se^'erity of 
plane and texture that characterii&cs a modem building or painting is 
directly pamllcled in the conremprary forms of furniture and china, 
Tlie tenn ^ minor when applied to forms pos!ies5ing such charac' 
teiEsiics should iherctore not be considered as one of derngatinni it is 
not so intended, buE rather as a generally acoepte^i convention by which 
their utilitarian purpose as a primary factor is implied. 

Two additional cun^idciations of a general nature regarding the 
minor arts remain to he noted. The first has been touched upon in 
other cufiEiectinns in this hook, namely, their importance in supple¬ 
menting the major arts in certain periods. Thus the visual evidence of 
the art of painting as practiced by the Greeks before the fourth cen- 
tur\^ E.G> is limited almost entirely \o the ornament nf vases and Jars 
and the like, ahhough U is known from literary sources that monu¬ 
mental wall painting was executed at ]ea:it as early as the middle of 
the hfdi century s.c. Small clay or terra-cotta rntdels that were used for 
religious cult puqxises tell much of othenvise un represen led phases 
of the early architecture of Greece and the Etruscans, The soi^tural 
tradition qf one of rhe great branches of early mediaeval ftrtr that 
of the Bv'^ntine East, would be much less well known were it not for 
the caned ivory plaques that decoraEe the covers of manuscript books 
or are combined to form altarpieces and reliquarj’ caskets. In such 
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aj; thc^, h is the m'mor arts that make p^sible the Cf^mpre- 
hensive knowledge of a periixl and its way of tninking that is one 
of the fundamentals for the inierpretaiiun and understanding of human 
thought and experience. 

It is in this same sense of the ivork of art as a human experience 
that the second general considetation concerning the 
minor arts Is advanced. If the ancient Egyptian seems 
closer to us in the delightfully Intimate figure of the 
little girl who is the handle of a perfume S|K)on than 
in the hieratic form of (he Pharaoh, it is because its 
evervdav purpose is more madily paralleled in our 
owm ex^rience than is (he mystical concept of deity 
on earth that underlies ihc monumental statue. The 
chest in which the Florentine bride treasured her 
Wedding finery may amuse a homely emotion that is 
more immediate and moving than the wistful nos- 
talgia of the classic gods and goddesses in the paint¬ 
ings that hung on the walls nf her pabec. Such reac¬ 
tions as these arc admittedly more in the realm of 
sentiment than of form—they arc anecdotal and lit- 
cfarj' in c)ualiiy nither than aesthetic—hut to the 
extent that they lead to an understanding of a work 
of art as a consequence of human feeling and emo¬ 
tion ^ they^ may contrihute to the broadened experi' 
cnee that is the true end of knovvkxlgc. 

A. PnE-CLASsic MiNOii Arts 

From earliest times man has sought to make the 
implements oF his daily life and aciivity sfjmething 
more than tools—wurks of art as well as being useful. 

Among the first such objecEi knowTi is a Reiwdeer- 
horjt D«irf-t?irotireT {Fig. 543) that dates from the 
Palaeolithic Age of prehistory which came to an end 
□bout 10,000 B.u. With this device, the hunter w-as 
able to litirl darts farther and with greater power than 
was possible with the arm alone^ it serving as a sort of 
extension of the 3rm+ This mechanical funcuan of 
the throW'Cf could have been performetl quite as well 
by a sLiaight stick with a nfKtch at one end, so ii is obvious that more 
than this was involved in both the choice of material and the way ir 
w-as handled. The material was supplied by ime of the aninvals u\>on 
which Pabeolithk man de|.K'nded for his food, and the form in ivhich 
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DARTTllROWEil. 
l^eindcCT horn- 
Museum^ Sffint- 
GerwHiipi. 
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h is carved is that of another—ilie antelope. His motive in so tiansfomi' 
ing an inanimuCi: £»ub^t±inLe Into a irark of art—for ihc accomplliihL'd 
adaptation of the beast’s head and Furec|uarEcr!s to the cylindrical fomri 
of the pieoc of bone reveals a high degree of skill in selecting the 
memorable aspects of the animal to ictOTa its appearance—can only be 
surmised, but two ideas have been suggesicJ as possibilities. One is that 
the natural form of die object suggested the animal and the prehistoric 
artist simply heightened this suggest inn by canang a few lines as a sort 
of diversion or because of some subconscious and intuitive urge to render 
its fonn into an organised visual pattern, llie second is that by manipu¬ 
lation of the maicnal in accordance with die impulses of the artist and 
coniTolIod by hipUp his power in the hunt would be increased and he 
^voulJ have magic inDucnce over his prey ihrough the medium qf the 
picEorial representation tJiercof. The first of these suggestionSp that the 
artist was motivated by aesthetic impulses, tk^rms to be^me out by fur¬ 
ther examples of prehistoric an like many pottery vessels on which 
linear patterns of purely decorath e chameter can be seen. On the other 
hand, the organization of the groups of painted animals in one of the 
prehistoric eaves at Almmira in Spain (Fig. 355 X also of the Palaeolithic 
period, complies in only the most elemental degree with generally aC' 
cepted principles of compwition and arrangement such as sitnmetiy, 
accenting or dramatic continuity. Tliis leads to the conclusion that if the 
motivating impulse W'ere only of an aesthetic nature, the primitive artist 
was able to sec an order which is not clear ttxlay; ivhile if the motive 
were one of rnagic from a sufX'rstitious belief in the poiver held over the 
animals themselves by the artist able thus to represem thcnip its Uck of 
larger compositional principles involved in the relaEjonship of multiple 
f< 3 rms is not a major consldeTation. In the relatively late period of pr<h 
historj' w'hen the dart-thrower was eamed, it is possible that both 
aesthcEic and magic factors were involved, the fortner counting for more 
than it doM in the cajie of the wall paintings because of the less complex 
nature of the form and motive. In either cascp it remains an outstanding 
early example of the minor arts in its combinaEiun of pleasing appear¬ 
ance with utility of form. 

In the more developed pre-classic cultures of Egypt. Mesopotamia 
and the Mediterranean and Aegean cities of Crete and Greece, the 
minor arts bgure \'ery pmminenEly. The discoverj' of metals and min- 
erak and the evolution of processes by which they could be manipu- 
la led made available miiny of the materials that have remained in use 
for such purposes dovra to the present time—gold and silver, glass and 
enamel, precious and semi-precious stont^s—and which figure in the 
creation of utilitarian and decorative forms* along w ith the more prosak 
mediums of stone and wood and potter)% Many objects of this character. 
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FiC. 54S-—PnHFuME SpixjN. AlabasWt and slate. 
AlftrupoliliiFt V. 
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in fact the majority ol tliern* haic been presen'ed ui consequence of 
the unvarying belief of all these caliures in the necessitj^ of presenting 
In burial the bodv anti possessions of the human being after death. 
Thus the Pharaoli of Egypt wears in his sarcophagus the jeweled 
necklace and breast ornament chat symbolized with such opulence his 
semi-divine position in life, and his daughters cosmetic container ac¬ 
companies her in her tomb as it did on the dressing table in her place. 



Fic. 54t>—MrimoH. Bronze. iMetr^pohtan Mti-tciiwj, iV. V. 

TTie golden cup oF an ancient Greek warrior lies by his side in death as 
it stood on his table in VaphiOp and the hull headed harp of the Baby¬ 
lonian prince stood by her sarcophagus as it did by her throne. Thanks 
to this practice and the objects thus preserved^ as much is Frequently 
known of the way of living practiced in long-since ended dynasties as of 
much contemporary life. 

The Fukoii IhaJ of bisiten gold (Fig. ^44) In the museum at Cairo 
was excavated from the mins of an ancient temple at Kjom-cl-ahmar 
in Hgvpt. Tlic date of its execution was about ayoo a.Ch and it was 
originally part of a group sj-mboli^ng the protection of the king by 
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Moms, who vvLis represeiitcJ in Egyptian jn with a falcon s head* This 
part Ejf tht‘ figuri? vvjs rivct^^d to u bronvj? body ufter being beaten into 
siltLipep pri^bablv nvet a wooden birin, and the eyes of red jaS]jer were in¬ 
laid, To be noted is the fine sense of ilie crafisnian for his material— 
the llexibk- gold being rfjundcd over to secure the maximum briJIianee 
of surface—and also for the wild and savage spirit of the bird. In 
this la tier respect tlic artisan shows himself one ^viih his sculptor 
colleagues whs>se lively and spirited |>ortfavals of animals so often 
smnd in striking contrast to the rigid and siylsaed monumental 
of humans (d. Fig. 233) which they executed under the immutable 



Fic. 547 *—Pectowai of Sen’usbut IF Gold, inbid- 
AfctmpyiilaR Miiseiino N* Y. 


laws controlling such forms. This is not invariably true of rhe human 
form in Egv^tian arl^ however, for the salve or BeaiiJy-CTiMiiti Con- 
tmrter CFig. form of a nude girl s^vimming behind a 

wild duck tvhose oj^n kick holds the saKc^ a figure that is 

natural in prtijxirtion and easy in movemetii+ It is of alabaster and slate 
and dates from about 1400 e-c- in the general period of Egyptian hiS' 
tor\'' called that of the iSew fvinEdom. It is not at all uncofiunnn For 
the human Form to be introduced in the decoration of such utilitarian 
objects^ another instance being the girl holding a silvercd bronze dislt 
CFig. ^^d thus figuring as a slave supporting a mirror. It too 

is of the Nesv Kingdom peritid and has in common with the salve con¬ 
tainer a conception of the figure that is m siyliKed terms to the extent 
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ihat it h ntci^ry to sen'e as a handle to the object hut otherwise is 
^qjrisingly free and convincing in appearance, Ttic object bet\veeii 
the girra head and the mirror disk is in the forni of a papvrus capital; 
the pjinillel to the practice of builders of the period who often employed 
human heads foe capital deeoration is to be notedn Bchtli objects "are 
distinguished by the same craftsmans ^ense of the material that char¬ 


acterized tire gold falcon's head 



Fig. 54&. — Tiironc of TutaMih- 
A.MEN. Cediir and Q>ld. 
4V!ii5eEiiij, Cuiro. 


-the tL'Vture of rhe stone being an 
element in the design of one and the 
rhythmic f|[>tv of srmwth metallic 
line that unifies the human with the 
geometrical form in the other. 
Among ilie most spectacular ex* 
ampks of the minor arts in Egypt 
are the Fectofah or breast orna¬ 
ments that were a part of die state 
cosiutne of the ruler in his life and 
lay on his mummy after death. An 
example of a hour 1900 b,c. in the 
Middle Kingdom period (Fig. 547} 
hears the name of Senusert l( in the 
hieroglyphic caitouche Ranked by 
Etvo snakes in the upper portion. 
BeloWp kneeling, is a figure that Is 
presumably the monarch himself, 
with a falcon heraldically ptjsed on 
either side. The material is gold 
vviih camelian. lapis lazuli and 
feldspar mhy. As a design, unity is 
attained through the symmetry of 
the arrangemcni, with tlie imcxithly 
Rowing cuDi'cs of the various forms 


nicrging easily vtith one another. 
Verj eftective Itxj is the brilliant cok^r pattern of the whole, which eo-n- 
5i*-^rk‘s Lif ^-pcatixl accents in an abstract a!lover pattern. Nor 
should [he sj tnlxdism of the I'oriiius detalK be overlooked-—^the 
oFisffJn! or cmss of life that hangs From the snakes which are themselves 
a sy mbeJ of royal pnver, and the Falcons representing the god I ionjs, 
|5rntector of the Pharaoh. Such Forms as these reveal the opulent and 
hieratic roftn of the minor arts in the oRiicial world of Egyjit as the saH^e 
contiiiner and mirror leptcja'nt more intimate and personal aspects. 

A Cerepijoinirf T/iroii^ from die tonih of Tutankhamen (Fig- 54B) is 
a further example of the minor arts in an olhdal capacity in Egypt. 
Of wtFod, It was one of the many objects found in the subterranean 
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burial place of this Nc^v Kifi&dom mlcr who was not one oF the gre^t 
figures in Egyptian bistun' but whose name is ouEstanding in the 
annaU of archaeolngy bv virtue of the fact that his tomb was virtually 
iniati when discovered ty Howard Carter in and provided an un¬ 
precedentedly rich treasure of the burial paraphernalia of a Pharaoh- 
The body of the throne is cedar, and the car\ed ornatneiU, cansisling 
of sj^mbolic figures of the king and ilie gods and hierogly'phic inserip- 
tions, is covered in some places with gold leaf. The employment of 
animals’ claivs for the feci is a conception similar to that of ihc human 
figures serving as himdles for the salve spiKpn and the minur (Figs. 
545-546), while the archiieciural tletaiLs in the 
frame and the open work of the back are com- 
prable in effect to the pectoral. The closer 
grained wood has resttUed in a different effect 
of surface ie,vture and seiik\ however^ and tbe 
dcsign as a whole is comlitioncd by the practi¬ 
cal necessity of eomfort in silting that produces 
the gentle curving lines of the seal. 

The stone-worker and the potter are repre¬ 
sented in the minor a ns of Fgvpi along with 
the woodcarver and the goldsmith. Alahasicr 
jars and other types of vesseh sometimes deco¬ 
rated with inscriptions but as often left plain 
(Fig. 549)1 are a chanreteristic product of the 
former in which the simple curved outlines and 
the iniriusic tcAiturc of the rnaierial itself appeal 
more strongly to the modem eye, perhaps, than 
do ihe more striking works of the goldsmith. 

The Middle Kingdom Terra^oim f CFig. 550) covered 

with a blue glaze o\'er black papyrus buds and bh)SS4>ttis is an arnusing 
example of lig^-plian ceramic an that is at ihe same time a well coin- 
posed form i^obsen'e the approptiaicness m the design of the Jloral 
motries to the part of the animal where they are foundT opened blos^ 
soms on the roUind hcKty and the vertical accent of the buds on the 
shoulder and haunch) and a further indication of the EgVTitian artists 
simple pleasure in identifying the forms of nature that do not fall within 
the rigid lavvsof hierarchic monumental art. Here again is evidence of a 
strung insiinci for scvlizaiion such as is found in the mtmutnental stone 
figures^ yet the appeal So a mndem temperament is much gfeater in the 
tErra-coita animal for it seems to have been cnnlTDlled by an aesthetic 
sense much more closely allietl in kind to that of the contem|Torary world 
than the svTnbclic st} lism of the statues, and the impression created by if 
and the similarly conceived forms discussed above is far more one of 
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huni^n beings capnbie uf humiin emaiionsxis the cteiitoi^ r.iiher than the 
strictly curbed and rigj<lly ruled artists tvht^se formulas in the larger 
figures ate et^ntrivcil lo convey as directly as pjssible the sense of 
beings partaking alike of human and divine attributes. 

The second and most Ofiental of the pre-classic cultures that de- 
vclo[>ed in the iMedilerranean world, that in the Near Eiisi or Mesopo¬ 
tamia^ w^as also rich in the minor arts. Many small cult objects such as 
seals and rings might be mentioned as illustrations, but the character 
of Misopotamian art in this field is so tvell summed up by one object 


1 



Ftc. yso.—HipPQPOTAMtJi!. t’crra-eotLi. Aklropoiir+TH Mmejim, Y. 


that it will serve as the bisjs of di^ussion—die (Jatp of shell, bpis 
Jazidi mrd gold fnynd in a tomb near Ur in Chaldaea tn a joint ex¬ 
pedition From the Bririibh Museum in London und the Ciniversity of 
Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia (Figs. >31-552^), h is among 
the most nndent of historical objects fmm the region, dating hetiveen 
5fOG and 3200 n.c, 'Hie harp is of wood overlaid with car^'ed shell 
and gold, with accenting details of blue lapis lazuli, the rich color 
effect standing for all that is exotic and Oriental in the popular mind. 
The buirs-head terminal has the sanjc vigor of Feeling noEcd in the 
animal sculptures of the Mesopotamian style^ combined with a fine 
decorative effect from the conirasting colors of the gold and the lapis 
lazuli details of the eyes, horn tips and beard, the contrasting textures 
of ihe stone and metal, and the adjustment of the whole to its place 
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on the front of the harp* Immediately belort' the head are four sinall 
^ene& with grotesque figures—illustrations of tvhicb were sung 

to harp accompaniment and hav ing to do with beings in Mesopotamian 
religion and mythology. The Heures are cut from pieces of shell and 
□ro set in a dark background; although quite small in size, they have 
the same sense of vitality and life that characterises some of the stone 
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sculpture on a much larger scale of a later period in Mesopoiamian 
art Ccf. Fig. 146), and tlic deetprative scheme of a>lor and texture 
of the harp is further enriched hv these characteristics in the sinall 
reliefs. The sumptuous exoticism of the combination of qualities de¬ 
scribed accords well with the scmi-batbiiiTie Oriental character of Mesca- 
poiamian culture as it is otherwise indicated in an and literature. 
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It is in the fields of poiten^ and metal work that the minor arts are 
mnsi completely lepresenied in ihe culture of the Aegean world that 
is the third ni die pre-cbssic traditions to develop in the Mediterranean 
area. On the inland of CreieK the sites of the great palaces huih bv the 
^linoan kings at Knossos and PhaisEtra and many less extensive ones 
have provided through excavation a considerable number of vases and 
jars in w tiosc ornament a ]iigh degree of decorative skill Ls often ap¬ 
parent. xAbstract gc‘Omctrical designs are fre- 
tjuendy used, hut ihe motives derived from 
nature—flower and plant forms and the crea¬ 
tures uf the sea ihat islanders vvoulJ naturallv 
be p^irtlcularly interested in—are those to 
which the grearest interest attaches, such as 
tile Lily (Fig, 553,). The pericd in which 
the Cretan or i\Iinoan potter aehievtd u-hai 
now appear to be his finest results was that 
called hliddle Minoann from about 2100 to 
1580 b.c-, and It is from the latter part of this 
epxh thnt the Mh^ vase comes. Of great tcch- 
nfeal perfection as an example of ceramie 
methodH the background is of a light color 
while the bell and stem of the lilies are 
painted in darker tones, Tlie pattern of blos¬ 
soms is admirably adapted to the shape of the 
vessel, the long stalks rising From the base 
through the almost straight sides and Hnwering 
in a spreading design that fills the cunc'd top 
in an effect that is satisfying both as representa¬ 
tion and in adaptatiem to the form of the vase. 
Other V'^astfs erf about the same period CPig- 
^54) arc decorated wiih abstract geometrical 
patterns—rosetteSp spirals, rectangles and the 
like. In the shape oF these vases there is a sug¬ 
gestion of work executed in metal rather than 
potter)% as in the handles, For example, Avhich look like cuned strips 
riveted to the btxly of the ’vessel; and it seems likely that such were the 
models which the ceramicist attempted to copy. 

A little later than the Middle Alinoim examples just considered is 
the Octopus VW found at Gcrttmia in Crete (Fig, 555), which comes 
from the fir^t part of the Lare Minoan peri^x!, probably about 1500 a.c. 
The color harmony is one uf browns k dark in the figure of the octopus 
and in the sea'^veed, light buff for the background. The theme of sea 
life is characteristic of ihh later period v^■hk■U preferred such mottvui 



Fig, 552.—Mytjio- 
jlchjical Scexes, De¬ 
tail of Fig, f 51, 
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10 the gcoinetrical anti flower foms used earl ion in this respect U is 
interesting to note that the Aegean vase pinter avoitled the human 
figure almost entirely in con Erast with the practice of contempeuary 
mura! decorators Fig, 3S9)- As in the lily I'ase, the primary wn- 
eem of the painter has been exactness of appearance stylize to achim'c 
the maximum decorative efTeci. The octopus seems 10 float in the sea 
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surrounded l>y the scaweedf urchins and anemones^ the writhing 
tentacles floating out to fill ibc bulbous eoniours of the jar with rhythmic 
linear patterns that are unilied by the repats of dots and circl^. If 
the effect U somewhat less restmined than eIic stalk simplicity of the 
lilies on the earlier vase, it mme the less is well In accord 
sumptuous sophistication of life in the place culture of the Late 
Minoan piiod. 
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The same freedom of design is found in two examples of itieta) 
work of /\egcan origin—a Cireniomal Dogger (Fig* 556) with a scene 
of cats hunting birds found in a grave at iMyccnac, and a pir of Cold 
Cups discovered at Vaphio CFig- 557^> both cities on the mainland of 
Greece, Tlie blade of the dagger is of bronze and the figures are inlaid 
in gold and silver set off by a hard black pastje’likc substance. This 
method of working metal is called damascening and is prticularly 
cfFectine For the cuntmsting colore, sheen and textures that can be at- 
mined. Here it is used to represent the dashing cats seizing the flutter- 
ing birds in a scene of great animatioit that is given continuilv by the 
long flowing line of ihe river with fish swimming in it and ixudercd 



FjC, 55^-VLASES KttOM KXOSSOS. ilftcsCHIM, OHcha. 


with ppyms plants. The formal pi tern is well ad|ii5tcd to the lone 
tapermg shape of the blade and the repeated accents of the napviut 
blossoms tie the whole togeihtr. .An interesting point is the cfioiii of 
motive, for the hunting cats, the river scene and the pap^-njs plants 
are not native in lire (.heck mainland as the flowers and "octopus of 
the Cretan vases w'crc on the island, but are distinctly Egyptian in 
Character, The possibility of its having been creau^d in'Egypl cannot 
be overlDoked, but it Ls more probable that retations bctwwn Eetoi 
and Mycenae were such that the motive had been transmitted from 
its placL- uf origin lo the other land. 

TTie theme of the Vaphja cups^ on the other hand, is asiioeiaieil 
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completely with .'\cgean eultuic. TItc bull hgures pramincnily in the 
portrayal of tcligious rites and practices both in Crete (d* f^ig- B59) 
and on the mainland, probably as a symbol of fecundity in the semi* 
primitive worship of natural forms ant) principles that prevail^ there, 
and it is doubtless with some sueb background as this that the incidents 
on these cups must be understood. On the one to the left, a bull tied 
by one hind leg bellows to a wild companion who is seen being decoyed 
by a cow on the other side. ITie second cup shows the w'ild bull dash- 
ing off in alarm on orre side and hopelessly snared in a net on the 
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other+ tups me in a ttchnit|uc ciilltd rcpcJitS5^; the 

walls art hollow with the inner one left plyin, the design being exe¬ 
cuted on the DU ter one by beaiing the tna lleiiblc gold over a form of 
woud or terta cotta on which it was first cawed ot mtxlcled- TTiere is 
perhaps less concern apparent in these cups with ihe problem of adapt-^ 
ing the pictorial theme to the basic form than in the dagger or me 
vase$; the head of the tetheiiLd bull is obseuretl hy the handloT for 
instancej and the inconsistency Ijciween the stylized trees and the 
natumlistiealtv rendered animals cannot he overlooketl. But the vigorous 
plunge of the fieeing hull and his desperate elTorls to ffce himself 
from the net arc well caught on the one cupi and his fatuous response 
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lo the lure of the depoj' cotv on the other is a masterpiece of an imat 
charaeterizAtion. 

The pre<lassic phase of western culture in which originated the 
examples of the minor arts thus fat considered is characterized by an 
attitude primarily utilitarian and symbolic tots'atd the forms created. 
The idea of a vase or a piece of furniture as something that needs only 
aesthetic justification is characteristically modem; to the man of the 
ancient world, the desirability of an objwt lay in its usefulness or the 
excclkmco of its craftsmanship or Ils power as*a symbol. A relief in an 
Egyptian tomb shows tivo stone workers can'ing vases; their convetss' 
tion, indirated by hieroglyphics, has been translated as follows: "This 
is a beautiful vase that 1 am making," "Indeed it is," which would 
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Fig. jj 6 .—Dagceh from Mvcc^ab. Bronar, damascened. 
iVstii>nnJ iMuseiini, rlfhens. 


seem to contradict the preceding statement. But the svmbol translated 
as "bcsiuiiful" is used also to mean "good" or "fine" in Egyptian writ¬ 
ing, and tlie connotation is as often as not such as to pernih the inter¬ 
pretation of these terms as 'ustful" or "well-made.” At the most, it was 
only a pleasure in fine craftsmanship that could have been c.vpctienced 
in the prcsirnce of these objects by their makers, an emotion quite dif¬ 
ferent in character from an aesthetic response. As has been pointed 
out, this is true as well of the concept of the mayor arts that prevailed 
at the same lime, a convincing demonstration of the honesty of pur¬ 
pose and sincerity of meaning that is one of the most fundamental 
distinctions between the arts of ancient times and those of today, 
wherein for the most part abstract aestheticism is considered the sole 
neccssiiry justification for the existence of a work of art. It is this 
quality, too, that makes a jewel or vase <jt chair of ancient times as 
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characteristic in its way of the mode of thinking that produced it as the 
temples of monuTnentiil stone figures with which it is conteInpDra^J^ 

B. The Mij^or Arts of Greece ani> Rom^ 

The rich treasure of the minor arts in the pre-classic Atediicrranean 
cultures is one of the hi^Kirical consequences of ihe developed btirial 
cults that existed in Egj^Jt^ Mesopotainiii and the Aegean phases of 
life in the Greek mainland and islands. For rctisons pinted out eUe- 
wherc, such a cult did not exist in anything like the same degree in 
the classic world and the lelativc abseneo of certain categories in the 



Fio* 5S7 h“The Vaphio Cups. CoW- iSati^ntil Museum, Athens. 


ETtinur arts of Greece and Rome may be traced directly 10 tliis fact. The 
gold, silver and jewels ivhich once no douht cxistetl have long since 
been transformed into odier objcvis^ the wooden utensils and furniture 
that the drv air of a sealed Egjptian tomb prescOi'cd for centuries have 
disintegrated with time or been destroyed in the hearth fire of an in¬ 
sensitive i}wner; even bronze figurines itnd ornaments have crumpled 
with crMion or been Tiu-lted to supply metal for other purposes. For 
the most part, it is only those ohjects which arc of a material at once 
durable and incontroverlihic that have been preserved to illustrate today 
the classic genius in the minor ariSr although indirect sources may 
shed some light on the nature of its products. Thus in the scene of 
an old man being sen ed ivith vvinc^ painted on the inside of a drinking 
cup that dates from early in the fifth century (Fig^^ dicre is an 
illustracicm tjf a bench or stool w^ith legs that terminate in a pair of 
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opposed scrolls like those of an Ionic oipiEal (cf- fig- 30 * de¬ 

veloped k the fomi of the chait on \vhich Hegt-so is seated on the 
stele car\'ed in her mt:rtK^^y (Fig. 267); without superfluous ornament 
and consisting oF legs fastened with pins tra the lioriKtmtat slab of the 
seat and the upright of the hack, it is rendered beautilully decorative 
by the op[>osed yet coiripk-menlary curies ihat arc as subtle in line 
as the echinus of a I^oric capital. Like the architectural forms with 
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which it is conteinporaryf its design is simple yet verv efleciive by 
virtue of its refinement of functional form and its clear statement in 
visual terms of the namre of the ttiiitcrial. which was wood in this case. 

The brgest single category' of the Greek min€>T arts that has been 
preserved is that of the vases—pit Eery jars, storage vessels, drinking 
cups and the like which were useful implements in the Creek tvorld. 
Their preservation is a con,'ieuuence of the humble material of which 
[hey are made which is at the s.'inie time lasting and Avithout great 
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intrinsic; value, but tbeir impoftance as art tbjects Far transcends this, 
[or as has already been puinted out, the dc-coratton of which they 
were often made the object provides a knowledge ilvat would other¬ 
wise be Far Ftom as complete as it is oF the process by which die m- 
compa table concept of visual form developed ivhich is one of the great 
inheritances of later generations from the Creek VTOtld. ■ ^ t 

The Forjtis of Greek VWs ate many and varied, deienniiied by the 
use to svhich they were put. The illustration CFig- 559^ ^ 

ber of ihe mote charJCtcfi^tic ones with the narnL^ tliai indicate theiT 
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Fig- 559 .—Caefiii Vasa Shapes. 


usage. The amphora is a rather svide mouthed jar that was us^ to store 
wine and oil; the somewhat similar hydria lias a flattened hp and 
three handles that assist in its function of carrying and pouring wai^ 
The eiatcr is a large open bowl in which water and wine were mined 
at the banquet table, and the kylix is a flat cup from which the mixture 
was drunk, r\n ocnochoe is a wine pitcher and a Itkytbos is a small 
flask-like container that could be easily corked and which was 
to hold the oils empbyed in ceremonial rituals. Jt should be noted that 
the form in each case is well adapted to its use; the wine is poured 
From ks container not directly into the cup hut into the crjier with 
its generous opening lhat men the most bibulous could reach into 
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with Kis kyliJCp and tlic nanpow neck of the kkythos permits the pres- 
et^'aiion of the last drop of precious perfumed oil. 

The mantifacturt: of the Creek vase invulved the use of a rotating 
table or wheel on which a mass ot tnoist clay was placed, the form 
being mHxlclcd by the potter who in a!I probahility depended largely 
upon his instinct for determining the proper curvature of line and pro¬ 
portion of mass, guided onlv by an mhcriied feeling for the most ap 
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proprbte form. When the fabric of tIic vase was thus completedt it 
was placx^d in an oven and baked hard^ after which it was usually of 
a charaeterbitic red-brown color, V^^Is tntentletl for ordinary use might 
have been left in this state, but ii was more usual to paint the vessel 
on the outside and sometimes ivithin as \velL This was done with a 
liquid prepanition called a slip; following its application, the vase was 
fired once more in the course of which the ilip was hardened to a 
black glaze of highly enameled and lustrous texture and appearance. 
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fn the msidu of tlie vessel this glastc sqr\ed to tender the porous elay 
impermeable to liqnidii; on the outside ii was someiinies used simply 
to cover the body of the vase wiili an even exist hut more often it W'ns 
applied os to ^o^m □ definite design. Ii is vvith eases in the latter cate^ 
gory that rlic ensuing discussion will be concerned, involving as they 
do problems of cumpositipu and design and the rendering of forms 
and figures that make the vases thus dexiorated one of the most con¬ 
siderable and imporuint ebsses of Creek art. 

The history of Greet vase pinting goes back to the earliest times 
ill ivhicb the ideals of the classic tradition arc sviggesied—the dim and 
darkened years of the ninth and eighth centurips b,c. when the fusion 
of Aegean culture with that of the invading barbarians from the lands 
north of Crccte was still in process of taking place. Of this period is 
a great craterlike Difylon Vase in the iMeEroplttan Museum in New' 
York (Fig. 56 o)p which stands over four feet in height and was u^^ 
as the container of ashes from a cremated body+ a funereal funCEion 
that is common to nearlv all the known examples of this type of vase 
and which determines tKe detxiratlve themes as well. The^p in so far 
as thev involve figures, represent the deceased on his bier in the upper 
level accompanied bv his hDusehold and a prociession of mDurners, 
while below are the funeral games celebrated in his lionor. consisting 
of chariot races and armed com hats as described in the twenty-third 
book of the lUmi The figures are palmed on the vase in a black gla^ 
that is similar technically to Minoan practice in the /Vegean i^^riod, 
but the style of figures and decoration alike ts different, consisting as 
it does of sirictly geometrical forms for the bttet and a induction of 
the former to equally stylized geometrical dements—bodies and limbs 
Consisting of triangles and the heads in pr^ihlp. The armed warriors 
in the lower lei el are thought of as standing behind their shields, which 
arc in the shape of a double headed axe. Equally primitive is the fill¬ 
ing of the backgrtmnd of each figured panel wath rosettes* dots and 
zigzags. But the organization of the decorative scheme in horizontal 
zones with tlic main subject occupying a large panel in the center of 
the uppr figured level is mure advanced than anyth!rig of its typ in 
the Aegean period and rei'cals ihc sense of formal relationship bcwvccn 
form and ornament that develop and prevails in all subsftjuent periods 
of Creek art. 

This same decorative schemc^simplifitx!. clarified and yet mo re 
complexIv organized—recurs in the Fnwv^is V‘fW4% a crater discovcretl 
in an Etruscan tomh in Italy hue of Grecian origin (Fig. ^ 60 - It bears 
inscriptions that Identifv the suhjr?CLs represented, dealing chieBy with 
the sEories of Peleus and his son Achilles and thus including episodes 
from the story of the Trojan W^t. It is also identified by inscriptions 
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developed from titc procras ticscribetl abovu, although actually othei 
allots are used as well—red and purple and some white. The iuhjects 
being primarily narrative, the composition of each frieze is more or 
less continuous and is somewhat lacking in accents but taken as a 
whole, the design builds up from the stylized ornament of the base 
thmugli an animatai frieze of groEe&ques into 4^ figured frieze of some 
action in the main hand, that on the level of the greatest diameter 
of the vase, which is painted with a procession of figures that move 
in slotv and stately accents. The upper two friezes are not so wide, and 
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as the work of die potter Ergoiimsjs and the painter Klitias, a type of 
signature that often occurs in the later Creek vases and which reveals 
the equal esteem in which craftsman and painter alike were held. The 
Franyois Vnse wus made in all probabjlity about jtkj ikc^ and is a £ne 
example of the "black-figured" type of Greek vase painting that was 
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the decorative rhythm is speeded up once more. It is thus clear that 
the decorator was as much if not more concerned with the effect of 
his hgtites as elements in an abstract visual pattern oontrollcd by the 
basic design uf the vase than with simply representing them or telling 
a storv* Tne figures are, withah much more realistic in general appear¬ 
ance and detail than in the tfarlter Funereal vase* 

The black-figured technique uf the f ran^x>is Vase also appears in the 
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decoration of a kylix painted by Exekias, one of the great masters of 
the style, probably abfiut 550 n.c. The kyltx Ix'ing a drinking cup, its 
decoration deals appropriately with the Creek gml of wine, Dionysos 
(Fig. 56a), of whom legend told that, having twen kidnaped hy pirates 
who wught to cany^ him off in a ship tn Egypt, he caused the mast to 
be transformed into a grapevine and [he ship tu stan<l still, %vhcreupon 
the terrified pirates leaped into the sea and were chang€?d into dolphins. 
With the exception of the sail, the forms are dark against the lighter 
body of the cup, having been painted in silhouette; the details of the 
dolphins, the features of Dionysos" face, the outlines of the grapes 
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and rile like are ilien. inci^I in the black gla'^c $□ chat after bring the 
light bactgmtind of the (.up shows through the lines. It is in this ex¬ 
acting and inflexible technitjue that Exekias has producetl one of the 
masterpieces of decoration in the Creek tninor arts; in a prevailingly 

r metrical eojnpositbn whose axis is esiahlSshed by the ship's niMt, 
e is ii line bliianee between the pattern of grapes above and the 



Fjo. 563.— EXEKIAS, Ajax and Achillas Plavlng Draugiitb. Ulaek- 
figufcd Amphora, ViiricAw Alascii#*, ftopiie. 

dolphins below, while the up|XJsitiijn and repetition of curving lines 
in the Mil, the hull, the shapes of the dolphins in relationship to the 
circle of the cup l»tioin result in an effective sense of rhythmic move- 
ment. Equally fine as a decorative composition is the scene of Aelirffes 
attfi Ajax P/oyiHg Drangfeii that Exekias paioted on the side of an 
amphora which dates from about j4o b,c. (Fig, ,63). The necessity 
for covering the entire outside with decoration of some kind that the 
painter of the funereal vase (Fig, 360) seemed to feel is no longer 
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sensed and even ihe kss efovvdett ccmpusttuinal cnnoti of the Frsn^oi^ 
V^sc has been changed^ Other than the main pictorial panel, which is 
placed on the broadest level of ihe vase, only a band of stylized ra^'s 
appeals, die grcaier part of the outside being covered with a lustrous 
black glaze of great beauty in tone and lejttute- [n the central panel 
the Greek herries bend intently over their game in such fashion that 
the cuwed Jines of (heir backs repeat the profile of the vase^ and their 
spears arc held at such an angle as to crJtninue the line of movement 
treated by rbe cur^’ed top of the hiindlcs at the joining to the body of 
the vase. The decomdon thus rein Fortes the structural lines of the 
vase itself, yet it is also of indtpendent interest, for the figures are 
symmetrically placed yet varied in detail to result in a well composed 
scene; dicy form a triangle iviih ihc a|ie?< supplied by Achilles' helmet. 

Considered only as a tiitdlum of decorat ionthe black figured style 
is an eminently sitisrattory pnicess^ the plu-sical dihiculties of the 
rticdiuiTi limit the pictorial devices to silhouette and incision, b«jth of 
vvhich lead to forms that are basically twodimensional and which 
thus lie well on the surface to be decorated. The result when the 
human figure h fnirtray^d is similar b cjuality to the sehematic forms 
of archaic Greek sculpture witli u Inch they are contemporary ^cf. Figs, 
249-251X At about the s;Jmc time that the sculptors iK-gan to strive 
for a figure style that more closely approximated the cannn of naturc> 
the vase painters too began to explore tJie |KKSLbiHiiL“s of forms that 
would be what might be termed pictorialIv rather ihan decorativtdv 
functional To achieve these resultSp a more flexible medium had to be 
evolved and ihis“the red-figured style'—made ics ap^jcaranee alxiut 
525 tj.C- (Fig. 558}. Like the Dionysos painting by Exekias, this is on 
the botsom of a kylix or drinking cup^ a vase tv’jw that liecame increas¬ 
ingly popular during the lifth century ii.c, when it was painted* prob¬ 
ably bstw^een 500 anti 480. 1 lore it w^ill be seen that the background 
is now dark and the figures light, while the lines that represent details 
and madding are dark. Technically, this pointing is the reverb oF 
the earlier example; rhe clay of the vase itself appears in the figures 
which are reserved as this effect Is deserll>cd, in the background which 
is now' painted, an<i the linc^ are put nn wiEh a hne-pc>inied brush 
instead of being incised in the painted black slip. The greater freedom 
which Eh is teehnic|ue penritts the painter is immediately obvious in 
the multiplication of dciails, tlie ’^arieiy’ f>f linear effects and even some 
attempts to distinguish textures in the garments and to foreshcirten the 
forms in depth. 

'fhe success with which thv more flexible red-figured technique was 
used to achieve effects uf grenter pictorial complexity than the nlder 
method made |X]«sibte is illustrated hy a work of the arlEfit called the 
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KUophrades Painter, who was active around 500 b.c. (Fig. 56J) The 
subject is one of the labors of Heracles, his battle with the Nemcan 
poll, and the vase is a stamnos or uine jar. In the fofcground the 
heavily muscled giant is looted in a duel to the death with the lion; 
at the kft is Heracles cluh and his bow h hanging Froin a limb of the 
tree in the backgrounds The ease iih U'^hich it is possible to distinguish 
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Ftc. 564.-1HE KLEOPHRADES PAIN'ITR. llEnAKtes asd the 
Nemeah Lion. Ekd-figured Sninnos. LfniiWiity Alusenm, PlifiWelpliM, 

relatinnshjjKi indicates the differing purpose of the 
Wcoppadcs Painter as tompred with E.sekias; the master of the red- 
figured style is interested primarily in suggesting ihe effect uf thiee- 
dimensional fomis in depth, ivhi'rtas the older artist is concerned almost 
miely inth achieving a pattern in a Rat plane whose chief function is 
Its icladonship to the form of the object to be decorated. As tepre 
seniarron. tbc Kleopbradcs Painter's picture is very effective The ana¬ 
tomical structure of the struggling giant is stylii-cd but accurate, the 
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chief trace of archaisni being in the head; ihc legs and lorso are shown 
in profile positiGns and the artist has even dared to cover some parts 
of lilt body with others, for the plasticity v\ith which the observed 
portions are represented allows the concealed ones to be infeired even 
if they are not secHr an idea for which the hlackhgured reduction of 
the Form to descriptive planes could not pnii'idc. 

The va^ painters of the middle and later Gfth century continued to 



Fjg. ^65.—THE MElDlAS Ph\Ii\TERi attr* Thamvkis axd iiiii Moses. 

Red-figuftti Hydria, MeimpoEitari N. T. 

develop llic representational resources of the red-figured style and tvere 
increasingly less sensitive to the structurally decorative Function which 
the black-figured masters so ably demonsirate. Tlic painting of Odysseus 
and the ghost of EI[>enor on a vase in the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Boston (Fig. 561) was executed abtmt ^40 b,c. The figures mov^e 
freely and with ease, anaEomically accurate and appearing in well- 
observttJ foreshortencd pcjses. The drawing is simple and Unear in 
character^ with hut little modeling by shadow. The Foims are com¬ 
posed in one plane that lies parallel to the background but in such a 
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way lo suggcrst ^^ery decidedly the dirptii of the landscape setting la 
which the episexie occurs. From this it is only a step to considering 
the dark picture field as space itself (Fig. 565); the relationship of the 
figures in this scene of T/i^n/ijns mid the liases on an amphora of 
420-400 B.c, attributed to the MehVm$ Paifiier can be understood only 
if the background is thought oF as a pictorial symlx 5 l of three-dimen' 
sional depth in which the plastically modek-d forms can move freely. 
Such effects as these were siuggested in all probability by the paintings 
of the famous wall decorators of the Golden Age in Greece* of whom 



Fic. 566 ,-=-THE ACFIILLES PAINTER. Toii,bt Scen^: Fahew'ell. 

W hite gniund Lckyihoi^ McmiyoUum MttseuiHf N. 

Polygnoios wus the mt^si famous. These mural works arc known only 
from descriptions, but the history of eontempenary vase painting indi¬ 
cates that their Influence on the less mimuincntal an was increasingly 
more apparent as the century vvorc tm. The result, as is evident in the 
jVleidias ^'ase was an almost complete ahandfinmenl of deconitive for 
representarional values. Intriguing though many of these later red- 
figured v-jses may be for their often quite striking technical ingenuity. 
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as examples design integraled with form they cannot be Tanked w^ith 
the masicTpiL-cL's of the hie sixth centarj^ 

A third technical category of Greek vase painting in addition to 
ih^i of the black- and tcd^Rguned sy['H?s ts the while-gmund style- In 
this tcchnic|ueH which was practiced as early as the stweinth century 
B.c, and conilnncd In use fmm that time on, the cby ground of the 
vase was covered w^ith a lighLtoned slip and the designs were applicxl 
in dark outline. Various tv|Tes of vase in this tesrhnique are k^mvn^ in- 



Fic, 567.—MtliHOK. Bronze. j\felropoZifaii N, Y. 

eluding some fine drinking cups, but the most important and extens]%''e 
ust 10 which it Avas put was in the funereal lekythoi. Such is the ex¬ 
ample of the mid-fifth ceniuii.^ attribuied to the ^\chilles Painter w^hlch 
is jlluslrated CFig. 566)—a slender vase in which ceremonial oil could 
be brought as a gift to the tomb, a subject which often figures in their 
decoration. Otherwise—and this loo is illustrated by the present ex¬ 
ample—the theme is allied in subject and interpretation 10 those of the 
sculptured funereal stele (cf* Fig. 167) and may be no more than a 
scene in the life of the deceased or the saying of farewells. Reticent 
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alike m sentiment iti the beauuFully simpk draftsmanship, these 
an? among the most appealing examples of the Greek vase painters art^ 
Great value was placed upon the works of the leading potters and 
vase painters by the Greeks. One evidence qf this is the practice of 
signing the vases that has been pointed out above in the case of the 
Franck Vase—a practice which has the value of making it possible for 
the historian to associate with signed exunipics the stylistic rebtives 
that permit the reconstruction of the artists productive career. It also 
permits the further alhrmatlon of the value placed on the works them¬ 
selves, for although many of them were macie as containers for wine 
and oil and other things lo be sbipped from one place to another^ tbe 
presence of the Fran^ds Vase which tvas made in Athens and found 
in a tomb in distant Etruria cannot be thus explaincth A cop signed 
by the Siime Klitias ivho painted the Francois Vase has also been found 
in PhrygiaH far to the cast of Greece: and in other similar instances too 
numerous to mention, the esk'cjn in which the works of the great ce- 
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Fic, j68.—DecADitAcriiM op SvRAcastl. Sih'cr, Obverse and reverse. 


ramicists was held Is indicated. It is a question^ however, vi^hcthcr the 
value attached to them was on aesthetic grounds or for other reasons. 
In some cases it was certainly for associative or sentimental considera¬ 
tions^ for many of the drinking cups bear dedications to handsome 
youths much admired in their timts who were doubtless boon com- 
pnions in many a symposiuin. In other eases the value of the name 
was probably that pf a iradc'mark as Wedgwood and Lenox arc today. 
Any inference therefrom that the vase was used only as an object of 
visual admiration would probably be no better founded than in the 
case of the proud housewife of today. 

The same iniijtinct that the Greek reveals for decorative utilitarian 
forms in his painted vases is appxirent also in a vaiiet)^ of metal objects 
that have been spred by chance from the fate in the melting pjt that 
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must have befallen innuinur.ible further exan^plcSr For instajiccn a 
Mirror 5^7^ consisted originally of a polished or silvered bronze 
disk supported by the figure of a girl with two sphin^esi the basic 
idea is not unlike tJiat of the Egyptian mirror CFigr 546}, but the 
function of transition in the tk^ign from the handle to the disk that 
is i^erformed by an aiehitectuml capita I in tJte Egyptian example 15 
penormod less artificially here. C^iirts, ttiu, giie an excellent indication 
of the same attitude; symbtds of place names like the ovvl of Athene 
on the coins of Athens figure prominently in the decorative themes* 
combined sometimes with inscriptions. Tlie ren~thachmn Piece from 
SiTiiCTiSd in Sicily CFig* 568}^ struck about 4S0 u^cr^t is beautifully com¬ 
posed. Around the profile head representing the nymph Arethusa who 
was especially honored in Syracuse play four dolphins, a s)Tnbolic reF 
eretice alike to the legend of the nviiinh 
and the nautical interests of the eity; a lit' 
era! inscription Further identifies the origin 
of the piece. All these elements are wrought 
into a circular pattern that lies tvell on the 
form of the coin. The irregular sliape of 
Greek coins is u ccins«|uence of the way 
ihev tvere made. A relatively thick piece of 
metal was placttl l>elwcen the dies on 
which the face and reverse were cut in 
intaglio and a heavy blow was struck on 
the upper one; the edge tif the metal disk 
was thus raised as tt was squeezed out. 

Forming a ridge that protects in some dc 
grcc the relief pattern of the coin. 

In turning from the minor aris of the Greeks to those of the Romans, 
a significant change in attitude is appaientp a change that is indicated 
on a small scale hut no less clearly for that, if the Syracusan coin be 
compared with one struck during the reign tif iVero {a-u. 37-6SJ in 
Rome (Fig. 569}. Pnssiblv the most immediate observation is the nat¬ 
uralism of the head: it is a profile pirtniit which ill u sense renders un¬ 
necessary^ the stotidly executed inscription surrounding ii. Of composi¬ 
tion and arrangemeni there Ls hut li[ilc; there is on awkw-ard space in 
front of the face and neck while the inscription \s crowded behind be* 
tu-een the head and the dotted rim the coin. It is obvious that where 
the designer of the Crevk coin was concerned in o.insiderjble measure 
with producing a combinaiiun of Fonns that would be pleasing to the 
eve as well as Indicating the character of the object, the Roman had no 
intention beyond evolving a symbol of the Em}icror^ promise to pay for 
value received. It is not inappropriate that a symbol of the ruler should 



FiCr. 569.— 0>TN OP Nunq. 
Cfold, University Mmmim, 
Phihiilelfhla. 
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repUcc that of the city nr cauntiy’, a practice that has contsnued fmin 
Idle classic tu medern 

The diirerefice between ihe Cireek attitude of decorative functional¬ 
ism in I lie minor arts and the Roman one Is further illustrated by die 
example of a SjVeer Oish on which there is a bust in high relief repmseni- 
lug Africa in s™fcNjlle form i¥ig. 570); it was found in excavarlons at 
BoMreale, a village not far from Pompeii whicli suffered the same fate 
as the city in the crupiion of \'csuvius in 75 a.d. r\s a demonstration 
of the handling of material to secure a sinking effect, the dish is v^ry 
fine; details like the serpent and the wild beasts—symbols along W'iih 



Fig. y7o.— Djsii with Bust of Africa, Silver. LoiitTc, Pfiris. 

the plant forms and the horn of plenty of the prtidute of the continent 
—are executed with great naturalism^ In fact, naturalism is the keynote 
of the entire decorative scheme, for the bust and all Its accessories look 
as if they had simply been applied to the boitom of the dish^ a pro- 
cedufc wbicb effect lively pre^'ents It frt^m any practical use; compare 
the cITcet of drinking fnim this cup with that of using the Exekias 
kylix CFlg" It should be added that such a useful purpose was 

probably not intendr^d—the plate is entirely ornamental in function—- 
but the contrast with Greek pr;ietiee Is none ihe less lHuminating; the 
Greek made his utilitarian object decorative as well while the Roman 
makes it striking at the cost b^jth decoiativc consistenev and utility. 
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This plate was never intended as anything other than a "museum 
piece/^ treasured for the Factual and naturalistic quality of its omameni 
and for the mtiinsic value of the material. Once ii is realiTed that the 
collectors' attitude is the primary monivation of much in the Roman 
minor arts, the value of the object being detej-mined hy its cost, riifity 
or curiosity, the contnist in principle and result with the Greek forms 
can be easily understood. 



Fic> 571.^—Attclinc Waie, N, V, 


The concept ion of ornament us sinncthiiig to he applied to the basic 
font! of the object that has been pnnted out tn the silver dish fmm 
Boscort^ale is also found in the ceramk art of the Ron^ans, A vas^ with 
figures representing the four sea sums is an example of Arrefute WifrCp 
so called because much of it was made in or near Arezyjo (Fig. 57 0 ; 
the chamctcrisik red ailor is in the base clay and also the ^laie which 
hardens to a glossy coral color on being fired- The bodv of the vase was 
formed on a wheel, but the decorative figures were executed ivith ihe 
aid nf moulds of baked terra cotta in which the omamenE was incised 
in sunken relief; it was thus possible to make innumerable examples of 
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3 given design, an instance uf the mass-product Eon mctliods f alio wed hy 
the Romans in many of their artistic pur^uitSv The general sha[>e of 
the vessel is not unlike a Greek crater (Fig. 561)^ but the amission oE 
handles is a chamcteri^iit inditatiun nf the purely decorative and ndn' 
utilitamn Function of the Roman object. 

Roman taste for the striking and extraordinary^ shown by the popu^ 
larity of cameos and related glass techniques among the minot arti 



Fjo. 57^.—TiH: DeiriEn Auousrus. Cameo. Cid>itEet Pirns. 


The former arc cut from pieces oF scmi^pTccious slope like sardonyx 
which have alternate la vers oF different colors^ hmvn and white in this 
case (Fig, 571), thmugli which the artif^n cut to preduee the contrasl- 
tng elTccts chaTacteristie of die medium. The camot) of the Deified 
Augustus and f fis Family in the Cabinet des Mvdailles in Paris was exe¬ 
cuted in 17 Am. and is one of the largest cxa^les of the technique 
knoivn, measuring about ten by twelve Inches, The subject is the pm- 
lection by the deified Augustus of his successor Tiberius, Augustus 
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Appearing m the upper level acctjmpanied by deities <jF the Bornan 
Pantheon while below are the members of his Family with figures of 
allegorical character similar in import to those which have been noted 
tn the historicaJ relief sculptures of the Ara Pads and the Arch of 
Titus (Figs, 2S51 286) with which they ane roughly cnntemporaiy. In 
the execution of the cameo, a high degree of icehnical si;ill Is apparent^ 
the figures being cut in no loss than five planes to produce the con¬ 
trasting color effects that play so imporiaut a pan in the illusiort of real 
figures which constitutes its major stylistic quality. In this latter respcsct 
as iveU as the gbnfication of the Emperor that is the ultimate purpose 



FtC- 573-— Tiie PoHTLAJio Vase^ Glass, MiiseufiJ, 

of the work, further para tie! s with cnntempKirj' sculpture are noted. 
Cameo portrait niedallions were also p^rpular with the Romans^ the 
varied color layers iiermilting such effects as white for the fici^h and 
browTi for the beardt hair and cyebrtm'Sr 
The relative costltness of the semi-precious stone used for cameos and 
the limited size of available slabs were restnciions to its general popu¬ 
larity that found compensation in the development during the ist 
century a.u. of new processes in the handling oF gbas. Although it had 
predouslv been moulded like the clay or terra cotta of a vase^ the dis¬ 
covery of the blowpipe method of forming the vessel opened up the 
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possibility of such effects as can be seen in the Vase in the 

Bniish Museum (Fig, 573). By dipping the mas of molten blue glass 
that forms the background into opaque u-hite, the vase when blown out 
was actually made in two layers of which the outer one tvas cut away to 
form the desired design. The subject is mythological—probablv the 
wt»ing of Thetis by Pclcus; the effect, aided by tbe semi-translucencc 
of the material, is much like that of a painting, %yfth its minutely dif- 
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Flc. 57i|.—T able from Pomi^eil Brqnzc, Afus^tinf, 


ferentiated planes and the tcsuliant sense iif depth in tlie third dimen¬ 
sion; as decoration for the cuned walls of the vasCt it is open to the 
same criticism that has been suggested in the case of the silver plate 
(Fig. 570). r\nother use of glass dcielopcd hy the Romans is seen in 
the mosaic-ware or millertori \^ses; these arc made by fusing innijrrtcr- 
ah!c threads or strands of colored gbss in a mould to produce an effect 
when held to the light that the Italian name—literally thousands of 
flowers—aptly mdScates. They are gencf^lly in forms lescinbling vases 
carved in stonen a fact which Suggc^sis the prohabilltv I hat ihev were in- 
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tcnd<?d to aiitiii].it4: tin; of vessels cut from the veined and coloied 
marbles that abound in Italy but with less effort involved in their 
creation. 

The fondness of the Roinan for elaborate decorative effects h illus¬ 
trated by examples of fundture as well as the objects already discussed. 
A Table from PompcLi (Fie. 574) is charactertzed in general 

by the lightness of proportion and delicacy of detail that arc so appar¬ 
ent in the architecture and painting of that cliy^ but a comparison or its 
carefully calculated forms with those of the Creek chair in the Hegeso 
Stele (Fig. 267) is illuminating. The legs are successively the feet of 
animals, leaves composed to fonn cups and the torsos and heads of 
cherubs, designed in a cuivc that is graceful and pleasing enough in 
itself but w'hich lacks the sense of elastic support that the simpler lines 
of the Greek chair convey. One longs in the atmosphere of display and 
opulent richness of the Roman house and its furnishings for the 
straightforwardness and matter-of-fact appearance of their strictly utili¬ 
tarian forms such as the aqueducts which supplied them with water 
(Fig. 60 . 

In the minor arts of Rome, the conception of an art form of aesthetic 
rather than primarilv utilitarian worth is apparcni^ This attitude is en¬ 
tirely consisieiu witk Roman practice in other categories—an attitude 
which cannot be more completely characterized than by calling it that 
of the collector. The intrinsic or rarity ^-alue of many Greek objects 
was the chief stimulus in the formatlon of tlie great collections of sculp¬ 
ture that were accumulated in Rome after the conquest of Greece^ and 
such were the values for which the Roman asked in the objects made 
at his conunand. Dejicient for the most part in the acute sensitiveness 
to formal quality^ that characterized the Greek temperament to a degree 
hardly conceivable today, the Roman desired ostentatiori and display 
more thim anjihing else. Richness Is likewise a quality to be found In 
the minor arts of the Middle AgeSp hut motivated, as will be seen^ by 
quite different ideals. 


Chapter XXXIV. Tlic Minor Arts 
oj the MuJdli: Ages and the Renm55flncc 


A. The Meui^^evat. Period 

THE i\tlNO{\ ARTS Of TfJE MIDDLE /^GES CONSTITUTE 
one of the most varied and extensive' categories of the art of that period 
with which the histarian may dcaJ; bj' comparison with (he preceding 
classic and pre-classic periods this is |jarticularly the case. WTieiher or 
not the need for ohjects of utiliiuriun or symbolic value was greater then 
than before it is impossible to say, hut it is certain that the emplojineni 
of such objects by the Ghurch was the reason for the creation of many 
of them and it is ev-en mono sure that had it not been for the agency 
of ihc Church in preservinp ihcm. there w>uld be an even smaller 
number in existence today than is the case. From literary sources it is 
known that many such objects of great intrinsic value and highly ven¬ 
erated for their religious associations liav^e been destros'cd or melted 
doxvn for the sake of the precious metals used in making them; the 
numl)er still in existence is very great from which it is possible to infer 
an almost incredible production during the mediaeval period as a whole. 
Without taking into account for the moment the needs of the Jaity for 
the implements and furniture of the household, the place in the Church 
far objects in the category of the minor arts was large. Altars were fre¬ 
quently covered or enclosed with decorated panels of gold and silver. 
The relies of saints were treasured in shrines of the same materi.ils or 
ivory or enamel. Tile biniks used for ihe service or in the libraries of 
eatliedtals and monasteries were bound in elaborate covers decorated 
with ivory plaques, filigree work of gold or silver, and precious stones. 
The vestments of priest and bishop were richly embroidered, and lapts- 
tries of amazing complexity of form and color might cover the walls of 
(he church itself. Every church that was the seat oF a bishop or arch¬ 
bishop possessed an impressive throne of wood, stone or metal in which 
Ire sat ivhile taking pxirt in the ceremony of the Mass. It is from these 
among the many and varied categories of the mediaeval minor arts that 
a few examples will be selected for discussion. 

igo 


THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENrMSSANCE 

The dependence uf ihc Chiireh in both a physieaJ and dn loicLIec- 
tual sense upon the classic: culture thiit it almost entirely displaced 
in time has been pointed out before; the same principle is basic in 
much of the minor art of the Middle Ages, An objective illustratioii 
of this point is supplied by a CJwUce (Fig, 575}^ now in the Widener 
Collection in Elkins Park. Par, which was commissioned by the Famous 
Abbot Suger of the great abbey church of Saint-Denis iit the out* 
skirts of Paris, [t oinsists of a sardonyx cup of antique origin, pro^dded 
with handles, rim and base of gold filigree set with precious stones 



Fic, 57 —The Cualice of SucKit- Sardonyx, geld uml jewols, 
Ncrtiopi^l CiiNcry, WV^FpIn^tcMp D. C, 


that W'ere executed during the primacy of Suger (1122-115O which 
are line examples of the goldsmiths' work of the periodi around the 
base is a scries of medallions with figures in lo\y relief of Christ 
and other Biblical characters^ a s^Tubolic device that establishes the 
Christian Funetbn of the object. A prallel case of mediaeval adapta¬ 
tion of antique tcIjcs is the so-callcd Dugoberf Tfirowe an the Bi- 
blioth^ue Nationalc in Paris (Fig, 576)^ Of brortze, the lower prt, 
including the legs in the form of styli/jcd lions' paws and hcads^ is of 
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clasdc origin, while the Iwck of circular mcda]Lions in an oiseritvork 
frame and the sides were added to it in all prohahllitj' in the i jth 
or nth centuries. The folding t™- of chair represented by tlie Dagolsert 
throne was used quite extensively during the Middle Ages. 

TTiroughotit the entire mcdiacial period the carving of ivon* rvas 
practiced and the examples of this art pmcitle a v'aluahle continuity of 
medium in whar is otherwise a field of such varich' that clcarncut 
impresriuns thereof are not easy to form. At tlie outset of the Christian 



Fic. J76 .—The Dacobeht TnaoNfi. iJronze. hitiioiinSijBe \*atio,iaIe. Paris. 

era, the style of i\i>ri carving was strongly inlluciiccd. as can easily 
be imagined, by tlie methods and conceptions of the late classical artists. 
An example is The Dipiyc/j of /inastru/j'is, executed in 517 a,o, (Fig, 
577). A diptych is foraied by hinging two slabs of ivori' on tbe 
long sides, the outer faces being decorated and the in net ones'hollowcd 
out to be hllcd with soft wax. The diptych under discussion was made 
to celebrate the taking of dTice of Anastasius as ptonconsul of one of 
the Roman provinces, an event signalized by his fomial opening of 
the gladiatorial games and combats in his "capital city wLn these 
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dipEyi:h» Averc givt;ii lo guests of the proconsul :ifi a sort of souvenir 
score-ciird. the tallies being snarked in the wiix by a sharp stylus. The 
outsides of the ivory pbques sho^v the consul giving the signal to 
begin the gamcfit at the top is an inscription wuh his name and office 
and immed lately l^neaih are medal I ion portraits of the rulers he 
represents. The consul is seated under a canopy u|Kin an elaborate 
throne with kgs in the form of lions' forequarters, his scepter of office 



Fjo. 577. —Diptvch of Asastasjos^ l^-ory. BiJp/iodjeqite Paris. 

in one hand and the handkerchief uhosc iail is the starting signal 
raised in the other; at the botium are the games, with aciDbiits and 
wild beasts in the arena Avhich opens out through doors at the sides. 
This decorative scheme \inth its combination of realistic and symibolic 
clerncnts is executed in the charactcrislk Latin or wi^tcm sTi^on 
of late classic style; the tificial hgurcs above arc shotvu in rigid frontal 
poses and ihe more animated arena group belowr seen as if from 
above, the inabiliiy of the artist to suggest accurate rektionshim in 
the third dimension forcing him to a purely descriptive attitude in 
which the distant forms are merely placed above those supposedly 
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Fjc. 5 78 .—An /Vncel, Ivoiy. Bniijfi iVluscuin, London. 
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nearer. If die resulis are withom decnr^dve rhythm or graccp their 
flatness b at least stimc^vhat in acoord with the planar character of 
the form of the ivorj^ slab. 

The antl<|iie sense of decorative form that the Latin artists of the 
Early Christian period had lost in their dcJicriprivc stylisied figures was 
retained by their contemporaries in the eastern or B^rzantinc kingdom 



with its capital at Constantinople or Istanbul. The beautiful Angel 
On a leaf from an ivory diptych of the jih or 6th century in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum (Fig. 578) reveals its eastern origin in Greek inscrip¬ 
tion as well as in the functional distribution of the draper)^ forms, in 
the solid if rather ilLarticubted figure, and above all in the rhythm 
of line and surface which is so lacking in the Anastasius diptych. If 
die relarionship of the fi^re to its arcade setting is somewhat am^ 
biguous—'the Feet cover three steps at the bottom and appear to he 
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iit the back of the niche ivhile llic left sirm and the ri^ht hand arc in 
from of the columns that enclose it—it is mentioned onlv to emphasize 
the artists sensithencss to the decorative organ beat ion of ivhat was 
dotibrlcss a classic original and his relative lack of interest in its natural¬ 
istic t|ualitjes. The inijwsing Ttirotie of .^IuLtimrariris. who was bishop 
of Ravenna irnni 546 lo 556^ was probably executed sonte time earlier 
titan the incumbency of the man w'hose name is associated with it, 
ab<.tut 500 A.D+ (Figr ^79)- wood covered tvith elaboratelv carved 



Fic. T HE tlAAaAvjLLti TiuPTvcit, Uoiv. Louvrv. RarU, 


ivory panels, it was the Avork of liyzxintinc craftsmen, who were work' 
ing in Hllexandria in Egypt, or of artists trained there rather than in 
Omstantinople. On die front are Eve panels with repmsentations of 
John the Baptist and the four Evangelists fnjmc‘d by bands of elabo¬ 
rately carvLtl foliage one tif which encloses the monugratTi of Ma?<im 
ianus: the sides and back of the thmne are further deenraic'd ivith 
foliate strips and with a considerable number of smaller slabs on which 
ste ihc axory of Joseph from the Old Testament and the Miracles of 
Christ from rhe Now. The caning of the figures and foliage is verv 
deep, creating patterns in pronounced corrtrasts of light and shade 
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ivbich arc ai the same time mthcr natufiilistk rcpTeserttations of fortn 
and cletnents h\ an abi^tract decorative paEicm, for tlie varied scales of 
the figures and depths of the cutting are coni ml ted by the JocatiDn of 
the various pneU on the throne. In these tuo wofks which are roughly 
conTCinporan% the evidence of a creative adaptation fay the Byzantine 
artists of the classic formal tradition to the needs of Christian e.v- 
jiresskn is seen in contrast with the dull and spiritless formii used by 
the western or Latin craftsmen. 



Fio. jSj.—CASK iit, Jvofv'; MeErc?polibiu Muieutii^ N- Y. 


The historical irn|'’r>rt;mcc of the h)?arisino ivnrics in supplying an 
indication of this continuity of tmditiiin lias lieen mentioned before h 
there is relatively little stnne sculpture on a large scale from the East 
Christian world (ef. Ligs. 289^ 2^90). 1 his was a consequence in part 
at least of the senriment ivliich led to the Iconociastic moi cment under 
Leo she Isaurian in 726 whereby the creation of images was for¬ 
bidden and nianv already in existence Averc destroyed. The iconoclastic 
edicts did not hold, however, for the small hgures to which the ivorv 
worker was limited hy the scale of his materiaL and the manufacture 
of such masterpieces of decorative religious art as the HflrljiutfjJJe 
Triptych CEig- sSo^—a triptych because it has three panels instead of 
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the two that would make h a diptych—was never entirely discontinued. 
The ivory worker was even pertniitcd ihe representation of secular 
or pagan themt^Sr One of the mosi attractive categuries of ihe Byzan¬ 
tine minor arts is the scries of fifty or more Gisfeets, dating from the 
end of the 9lh or early loth centuries^ with representations of warrioni^ 
hunters, dancers and the like jBt)* Ancient myths ofien supply 



Fjc- —Tnt C3U4Ctf=^Klo:^. Ivat^'. Ccrt-cr of Ms. dm. ^7. 

the subject mac ter; ihe delicacy of cunHng, the uneTring sense of scale 
that adapts the forms so Avell to the size of the object, and the 
rhythmic interplay of line and shadow' and (he color willi which the 
forms W'Cre often further accented make them singularly well adapted 
to their purpose as jewel containers. 

It was from tlie fusion and compromise between the Latin and 
By^zantine styles, to w'hich may he added the barbaric vigor of the 
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Teuionic northern tribes which is jllusLratcd by an example in the 
categoty of jeweled tnccal w^ork CFig- that the attempt made by 

Charlemagne (74^-814) to icgcnerate his kingdom intellectually and 
spiritually as well as [Mditically is illustrated in the minor arts. The 
Cnid/tdoff panel in the cover of a manuscript Ixxak in the State Library 
in Munich (Fig. 581) was executed olwmt S70 and is thus a little 
later than the time of Charlemagne himself« but the combination of 
stjdistic elements corres|ii>nds to tlie iinjeess indicaLed, The ebssie elfr 
merit is strongest in the decoration oF tile margins, in the aichitociural 
details and in the use of figures as personifications of natural principles, 
like the two in the lower comers which represent Earth and Ocean 
and are taken dirccElv from the kind of figure by which ebssk miists 
symbolized rivers and the likcv Byianline is the a I lover pattern of light 
and shade and^ original I Vt nf color in which it resembles the llarhaville 
Triptych in prineipb though not in the sense of movement which b the 
Teutonic elemeni in the style of the relief. 'The artist who earthed 
this panel in all probibility had before him a manuscript Kiok with 
iliustmtions like those of the Utrecht Psalter (Fig- 368>p the animation 
of the composition pmduced by the waiing lines of the ground IcveL 
the energetic mo^'ement of the individual figures and the pattern of 
light and shade already mentioned are evidence of this. To these formal 
qualities should! be added the Christian symbolism of ihc forms them- 
liclves. The subject is the Crucifixion with symbols of the sun and 
moon in the sky and perscinificatiuns nf the Church and Synagogue— 
the Old and i\ew Disixnsations—in the groups at the tasc of the 
cross. Below this level is the scene id the Three Holy Women at the 
Tomb and at the boitom, with the perscinifications of Earth and 
Ocean and the seated figure which is the city of Rome, is the Resur- 
reeibrii. /\s an embodiment of this subject, the btH>k cover is more nar¬ 
rative or descriptive than formally interpretative in visual terms; the 
elfect, especially when taken into account with the rich border of 
gold work and jewels, is none the less ^ery striking and impressive. 

Other elements than those ciitxl abfhve enter into the formation of 
developed mediaeval style. Tlie ivory' panel nf an Apusile CFig. 5® 
was carved in as prt of the decoration thf the casket in which 

the relics of Saints Jolin and Pelagius were kept in the church of 
San Isidoro at Leon in Spain, and in its decoration there is found a 
contribution from the Moslem arts tn the frame of the arch in which 
the figure stands. This, it will he ohsen-ed. is more than a semicircle 
at the Eop—the so-calk-cl Jiorseshoe arch—which is very common in 
Moorish architecture and was brought by \hc Moslems to Spain ^vhen 
they concfucfed that aiuntry' in the 8th centurjx AfEef the Chrtsiian 
TeconquesE in the nth century, many Moslcmi abjuted their own 
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faith and becamir Christinns, but at all ilmc% Moorish workmen were 
employttl in %‘4rious capacities in she sen ice of the Church. The vvork 
they did is calted Mozarabic and it is ojten charaeterizod by the 
mingling of uestern and Odental cjualities that appt^ars here, for the 
style of the figure to be letjted to that of the B^'zantine tradition 
and classic elements are also evident Tht- importonce of the ivories 



Fic. —^A.v ArosTLE. Fig. 584. — Cnrtisr on the Roao to 

Ivory. Casket of SS. John & Esf&tAUS, anu AvEEantNc to iMaky 
Pclpgius. Sffn Isidero, Leopi. MAOnALENE. Ivory. ilf erropo/ilnTi jVfti- 

setnrjj W Vh 

Executed in Lec'^n—for ihis is but one of a number— is more than in 
these t|Ua!iiies, hou^ver^ for it seems pmbablc that the craftsmen who 
carved them were als^i called upon to do the stone candng in the 
church of San Isidom Itself which was huili in part in 1065 and is 
one of the earliest raonumcius in which the full fledged Romanesque 
style is to be seen. 
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During (he Roiiiiinesque period of the izth centurvp ivory carding 
oontinued to be pmeikeJ ib one of (he decoiutive ufts producijig forms 
used as a m!e to decorate larger objects such as book ix>vitSt caskets and 
shrines. An e^^ainple is (he fine large relief of Christ and iwo apostles 
on ihc Hofld to Eifjpnnns (Fig- 5^^) in (he Metropniilan Museum 
of New York; in the lutver pan is ihe Appearance of Christ to Mary 



Fio, 585^^—Sc£hNBS FKOM THE PAsstopf, Ivory. 
So. Kensingroii LoiaJlcm. 


MagdalenCp h was probably carried about the middle of the 11th 
centurv and comes from southwestern France or Spain* The fusion 
oE earlier formal iraditions that has been seen taking place in the 
Carohngian and 1 ith-centur^^ ivories is now^ completed and the style 
is ver>' charaeteristicidly (hat of the monumental stone sculpture with 
W'hicb I he portals catht^rab and churches were being decorated 
Ccf. Fig. 297} in the proportions of the ligureSp the animated gestures 
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and list.' SHirling folds and lines uf droprics, /Mthough subject matter 
and dogmatic valued are ^itill paramiiunr, the admirable spacing of the 
figure groups in tlicir framing muuldings is notable as uefi as the man¬ 
ner in IVfitch the heavier figures in tlie lower coinpaiimont create the 
visual effect of a base for the more slender ones above. 

In the Jatcr Middle or eIic Ck>[liie priod, the art of the ivory 
carver is illustrated by forms of varied cfiaracter and purpose ^vhich are 
for tbe most part self-sudiciejn rather than imtndtd for use in con¬ 
junction with a larger objccc. An example Ls an ivor\' dipt\ch cawed 
with ScdiiJes jfroiFr tire Passion (Fig- 58which was once in the treas¬ 
ure of Suissuns Catfiedral in FrLrnce and is now in the South Ken- 
si ngtim Museum in London; it dales from tlie clasing year^ of the 
r3ib century^ The puqxtse for which it was; originally meant is char¬ 
acteristic of die Late Gothic period when it was executed—as the 
ceniral object on the altar of a small chapl or private shrine rather 
than in a great eathedmL Beginning in the lower left compartment 
IS the Betrayal with the Trial and Flagellar ion ac^^^5s on ihc right; 
the sequence then moves up with the Crucifixion on the right side and 
hack to the left w'iih the Entomhnient and Resurrection, and it is 
concluded in the uppr nnv with the 1 lolv W^omen at the Tomb, 
the app'aninees to the Magdalene anti the ti|Kistles at Emmaus, and 
Penteojsi, again reading from left to right. Tlie two panels of the 
diptych are thus seen to be eom[denwnlary. unfolding to reveal for 
the aid of private mctlitailtMl ihe pilhelic story of the last das-s of 
Christ on earthy Other than ihis^ the setting and the style of the figures 
□ re typhal of the time. It is j platitude to remark the focusing of all 
mediaeval thought upn the Chufcli and its ways of thinking, yet this 
is clearly tlse case here in which the figures in each i£ the three levels 
on hoih panels are placed under pMnEe-d arches framed wiEh troeketed 
gables and pinnacles like llui^cof the eaihixlrxil iiself. The figures with 
their curving botlres, broad draperies and bushy-haiied heads are of 
the same style as the stone sculptures oF the eatiiedral portals like the 
\'ierge Doree at Amiens (Fig. 303) or the Virgin of NotrcrDame at 
Paris CFig^ 

The pathos that chameterj^es the telling oF ihe gmpel storv in the 
diptych is even nusre appirent in the eoiUempmiry^ of ivorv 

figures feprvseniing the DLjFosjfjoii, or the taking of Ghrist's body froin 
the cross, vvhicli ss in the Ij>uvrc in Paris CFig, Ir is al^ like 

the diptych In W-ing an object for personal and pflvnte meditation 
rather than public syml?olism and tlie emphasis upm sori^iw and suf¬ 
fering is chamctcristEc of tlie expressive aims of Late Gothic art. Around 
the edges of the rubes it is still possible to discern traces of the cokued 
decoration that qnce covered the ivory figures and made tif [hem some- 
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FiC. 586.— Tum D£PCm>jtium:, Ivofj'. LowiTtf, P4»rii. 
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thing even more jewel-like than ike sicmt-pTecinus ijuality of die ivory 
itself would suggest. 

At the same time that the religious art of the Late Goikle period 
was emphasising the human emotive element in the Bible stories, an 
an of secuLir sub)eets Wiis also developing. Two Ivory Ktdiefs in the 
Lou vie CFsg’ 5®?) came originally from a decora tetl writing tablet 
and are earved ivilli seents representing characte'^istic sports of the later 
J4ik centurv, one being the familiar blindfold game known today 
as ‘"hot-hand/' Jewel casiikets and mirror eases are other purpoiies to 
which ivory cart'ing was put at this dme% decorated with scenes of 



Flo. 5B7 .“M£UJa£val Spok'T. Ivory* Louvre, Parij;. 

lovei jugglery^ and other secular pursuits of the time. It Is in¬ 

teresting to obsenXf however, that in spite oF the character of the scenes 
portrayed, the setting is almtjst invariably one made up of the pointed 
and gabled arches that derive ultimately from the church architecture 
of the lirric; ilic basic dtTOrative principle is that of the cathedral— 
multiplicity and variety of detail organised and related by the funda¬ 
mentally abstract order oF the architectonic relationships of pointed 
arch and gable. 

Tlie importance of color as an element in the art of the Middle Ages 
has been mentioned in other connections, particularly in the discussion 
of the stained-glass windmvs in the churches. Color was also used 
to accent the sculptured figures in the portals and to lend further 
beauty to the interior, as many isolated fragments of painted ornament 
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revL'^1 even icxliiy. It is h^irdK hovvcier+ on the; wfatht;r-bco,ten exteriors 
of mediaeval buildings to fecipeate the effm of this omainent; save 



Fic. 5S8.—CRll€lf=l;!tlON. Gold and jel^■els, Cover of Ms. t* 
MoTgiTB N* Y* 


tor One or two intcriorSp the oiervvbclinEng iTtipression oF the my rind 
hues of the windoAvs is no longer to tie seen. What the iticdiaeval 
artist was striving for can be sensra none the less in the minor arts; the 
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use of color in the Ivories lias already been iitdicaicd, but ii Is in those 
caECgorics that involve directly the use of colored maLerials that the 
effect can be seen at I is lidiest—work in gokk siivcT and precious 
jewels, and the various enamel teclinic]ues. 

The jeweled golden b^ok cover of a tnanuscrlpc of the Four Gospels 
in the iMorgLm Librarj' in ?^e\v York CF^g- is one of the tincst 

examples of CarolirigLaii work in this category that has been presented. 
In the center is the Crocitixion, e,\ccuted in repousse—that is^ by 
being pounded out fiorn the back’—in a sheet of gold; above the in* 
scriptiun are syinlwlic figures of sun and moan, in the four angles 
of the cross are clusters of gemi in settings with figures alwvc and 
beloiv them which represent four angels in the upper angles w’hile 
those beloiv are the Virgin and John the Bclovcil Disciple with two 
of the iMary'S who came to Christas tomb. 1 he cross is outlined with 
jewels and others are used to Form a wide border a round the entire 
cover. It was made in the workshop of the great abbey at Saint-Denis 
at strae time while that institution was under the patronage of Charles 
the Biild (^823-877)^ Q>mparison with the concem['sofaiy ivori,’ cover 
(Fig. 58-) shows the relative lack of micrcst in narrative in the gold 
csH'cr and more stress upon decorative effect. Sj'mboltsm is present as 
always, a particularly interesting tietail being the representation of the 
moon facing in one direction and the sun in the opposite one to por¬ 
tray the darkening of the earth from the ninth 10 the tivelfth hours 
while Christ hung on the cross. But the figures in the reentmuE angles 
of the cross arc placed decoratJvely rather than Jescripiively or ^ym- 
bjlieally and the sj-mmetrical pitcm resulting therefrom is a major 
factor in the impressive effect crt-jtcd by this mastcqnece of the 
goldsmith's art. 

A later example of precious metal in the minor arts of the Middle 
Ages is the golden Maaontia of fennne d'Evreux CFig. 5S9), which ivas 
executed in 133b and is now‘ in the Liuvre. It is almost exactly con- 
temp iratj' with the stone Virgin of Paris in Notre-Dame (Fig. 304) and 
is Closely related to it in style* The base is treated in wbat will by 
now be easily recognized as a chameteristic Gothic fashion—with the 
iides divided into pjinels by buttressdike forms wiih canopies and 
statues in the contemporary atchiE-cctural manner. In thus as in the in- 
numcmhle shrines anti reliquaries and other objects of gold and silver 
executed in the Middle Ages, the richness of the material is an im¬ 
portant factor in the decoratii^'e effect and also in what mi^»hi be 
tcmwxl one aspect of the usefulness of the objects tlsemselves; for if 
such costly material can he used as the container for an object, it 
must surefy be oF smx'rlasive value whether it lx: the wrsnen Words 
of the Scripture, the relics of a holy saint or the u'afer used in the 
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ccrt^mony of tlie Euthariit uhicli h the body of Christ on earth, [t was 
not then merely to delight the eye or to aelvieve display that the 
mediacs'al artist used his gold and silver and gems bvkhly but to 
SMTiboli2C the even greater pteciousness of die objects treasured tiathin 
tlie containers that he maJe, 

On the side panels oF the base of [he silver Madonna will be seen 
some%vhat dimly a scries of pictures; 
these are in an enamel techniquop the 
minor art of the Middle Ages which 
along with stainerl glass and the illutni- 
nado-n of manuscripts is most striking 
and brilliant in terms of color. Vw'v 
enamel meEhr^ds were extenaivcK' em¬ 
ployed in the mctliacval peried—eloh 
Sonne and champlevr!\ The former ivas 
the first to be developed and uas prac¬ 
ticed most generally m the Byzantine 
east, an example iK-ing a medallion lep- 
fesenting The Alary in the Met¬ 

ropolitan Museum in New York CFig- 
590T The illubtrjtion is the same size as 
the original and reveals tlie teclmique 
quite well On a plate of gold a design 
was formed by soldering narrow strips or 
cloisons which were also of gold; the 
areas thus defined svere then filled with a 
paste made of viirixnis powder colored 
with various kinds of metallic os ides 
which when firL'd is iransformtd fino a 
hard^ translucent substance; the surface Fic. ^S^.—The Madqvna 
was then polishedp prtiducing a brilliant of Jf-annb D'EvEttix. tlolj 
pattern of gleaming colors defined and and cnatneh LoMi’te, Priris, 
separated by the gold cloisons and ren¬ 
dered almost luminous hy the gold background shining through the glass- 
like enamel, "^l he gold cloisonne enamels of ByzLintium were usually on a 
rather small scale because nf the costliness of the material and this, com- 
btried with the samc^^ hat restrictive nature of the technique itself^ led 
to the employment of forms siEDngly stylized in pattern although it is 
clear that this quality was in nn sense considere<l undesirable hy the 
artists. 1 he example illustrated is of ttte end of the loth or early nth 
centurieSp but the technique had been practiced long before then; It was 
one of a series of medallions used to decorate the frame of an icon Of 
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boly piciun.’ to which is was fasicncd by nails driven through the holes 
that can be seen in the inatgin of the enamel. 

The gold cloisonne enamels oF Byzantium n'crc tiuasuied both for 
their intrinsic value and for their religious associations and many of 
them Found their tvay to lecsrern Europe. An Anglo-Saxon craFt^an 
was possibly inspired hy one in creating ilic scepter ornament called 
the Jeu’cl of Atfveti the Great now in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford (Fig. 59O, Tlte technique is the same as that of the B\zandnc 



Fig. 590.—^The Vuigik. Cloisonne enamel. tMerropotiian ^fnseunr, iV. Y. 

example except that there Is no baching and the effect of light through 
the translucent enamel Is as if it were in fact the precious stone that 
the name implies. Otherwise, the Flat and linear pattern of the forms 
and their ^hematic stylization make this a characteristically northern 
intemretation of the human figure with its large head, long and pinted 
in shape (cf. Fig. 191). A Celtic inscription reading "Alfreti had me 
made supplies the name of the object and allows the period of its cre¬ 
ation to he deduced—between 871 and 901. 

The second enamel technique—champles'd—is represented most ex* 
lensively by western examples in metliacral art. It differs from cloisonnd 
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work in copper 'AH the background instead of gold and in the 

fact that the cells tu be Hlltd wkh paste are rormed by gouging out 
this backing to Jeave ritiggs l^etwegn the enameled areas instead c>f by 
fastening clojsims to it; the application of the enamel and its subse¬ 
quent treatment an? the same as in cloisonne* The greater economy 
of this method allowed it to be applied 
on an appreciably larger scale than was 
the case with the gold Byzantine enam¬ 
els, and from the time of its lirsi use in 
the l ith century it is not uncommon to 
find shrines and altar fronials of consid' 
erablc size decorated throughrmt in this 
way. The earliest examples known are 
Spanish or Trench in origin; its mtsst ex¬ 
tensive development occurred at Li' 
moges in France—to such an extent, 
iirdeed, that the term 'Tim^jgcs enameT 
is almost a svnonvTn for champlev^^ 
ivhtch means litem fly \‘xeavdted field'^ 
after the process of executiori. A Cn^ket 
in the MetrD|wliian Museum (Fig- 59^} 
is a tharacterisdc example af the bte 
lath or early 13th centuries^ on the side 
panel is the Cmcifi.xion and Clhrist sits 
in judgment on the slanting top, while 
figures in arcades fill out the ends of 
each scfCtion. The fabric of the casket is 
bronze and the heads of die figures Jiavc 
been modeled separately and applied to 
it* The backgrounds have been deco 
rated with vines executctl in 3 technique 
of light mcisions called charing; the 
robes of the figures and the hnilf-rosetU'S 
of the margins arc eriameled- The colors are not numvrotts^ bliae and 
green pretlominaiing with some acccnis of yellow and red, and there is 
no gradation or shading of duif intensity h hul the effect^ combined with 
the gilt Lipplied to the bronze of the bickground, is one of great richness 
and splendor. With the arts trf stained glass and manuHrript illumina- 
tion^ enamel work is one of die most characmris>i]tally mediaeval of the 
minor arts; its piaeiiee was continued in some places in the Renasssance 
periixl IniE the aims of later enartielers xverc inRuenced hv tlicise <if paint¬ 
ers rather than being tx>ntrc>lled bv the nature of the meJium Ets4j!f. li 
is worthv of note in passingp htiwever. iIku the art ot enamel work was 
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indirEctly responsible for the devL'Iopmeni of one of the mcftt character- 
istic Renaissance developments—the graphic arts; according to legends 
it was the practice of a metal ivorker in Flore nee of tmnsferfi ng the de¬ 
signs of his mcLil places to paper by inking the ridges and pressing thern 
on it that suggested the idea of consciously making pictures in that way. 

Any consideraiion of the minor arts in the Middle Ages must take 
the textile arts into account. Examines from relatively early pentxls have 
been jifesen.Ld In spite of ihnii inherent fragility^ a fact which in itself 
is indicative of the talue placed upon them, an example being the 
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silk fr.igment tvilh woven ri^resentalions of the /biiiinicliilla?i CFig. 

iind the >Jativity in the treasury of the Sancta Sanclonim in ihe 
Vatican at ilume. It was made in the 6th century in Ale.xandria in 
Egyptp its casEem origin living characteristic of the majority of early 
textiles of the Christian period since the only rtvailahle source of silt 
at that time was in the Orient. Eastern too is the style of the decora- 
tion in its symmciiy^ and flatness of form as well as the stvhzcd foliate 
motives—idf of which render the design more appiopriaEe as decoration 
of [he flat surface of the textile itself. The effect is one of subdued 
color, there being no less than five tints employed hut very' soft and 
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harmonious in ctiaractcr. Tlie prcserviltion of such carlv examples of 
the textile arts as this was a consctjuence of the value placed up^n them 
and the use to which they were put, t loly relies were wrapped in 
pieces cf costly cloth to be placed in the no less sumpttious caskets in 
which they were kept, and this practice has kept many of them in a 
surprisingly good state of preserv'aiion. Thev svere also easilv trans¬ 
ported and many were exported from the Near East to western 
Europcp 



t'lG. —The Annunciation. Silk, 

Gapella Saricta SaoetonoN; 


In western mediaeval Europe, the textile arts made more extensive 
Ui«; of wix>l and linen than ur silk, the culture of vihich did not exist 
outside of China before the 6 th century and was of great cost at 
all limesn Such an enterprise as the Sayeux Eniipmpd^ry Chig- 594) 
would have been impossible of achievement in the more rare maleiial. 
Of linen, embroidered W'ith blue, green, red and yellow vvorsted, it 
is now 2^0 feet in length and nineteen inches in width; there is some 
evidence to the effect that it has btxm shortened somewhat. "ITae sub¬ 
ject portrayed is the invasion of England by VVilliam the Cimquetor. 
According to popular tradhion ii was executed by William's queen 
Matilda and her maids-in-waiting but there is no direct evidence for 
this; the circumstance of its having been used since time immemorial 
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as an drnamL'ni for the nave nf Bavi'usf CatheJj'al In Normandv makes 
IE noi improbable that 11 was contmassierned by Odo, Williams l>isliop, 
who had his t;|.iiscopal seat there. In any event, the probable date 
of origin is in the latter part of the 1 ith ceniLitv, a liine that is sug¬ 
gested as well by the siyle of the figures which k simiLir to that of 
j-Vnglo-Nonnan manuscript illuminations of the period. The portions 
of the embroidery illustrated show Harold oF England seated in the 
palace after taking the crown left by Edward^ an act considered as 
disluyal by William to tvhom 11 a told had sworn fealty; the Normans 
stock their ships wiih armor and ford in the next part and the third 
shows them crossing the English Channel; in the fourth is the Battle 
of Hastings with which this frie^e-like embroiderj' comes [□ an end 
in the flight of the English after Harold's death, Tlie lively and ani¬ 
mated movement of the figures k one quality of the original ihat 
appars in the reproductions, bui the equally gay effect of the van- 
eofored worsteds on the creamy linen background can only be guessed- 
The grotesque animals and birds in the uppr and lower margins of the 
gfeater part of the w'Oik are in the manusetipt tradition of the rime^ 
only at the end—^as in the third and [ourth examples iUusimtcd—does 
the main action spread into these pans where the sails of the ships 
rise to the lop and the soldiers killed in battle am shown below the 
battle itself. Apart from its technical and deoarative inleresc^ the 
Bayeux Embroidery is oF outstanding impr^rtance in being one of the 
first extensive instances uf secuhir subject matter in mediaeval art— 
and this in spite of its intended nurpctse as the decoration of a church. 

Of all the textile arts practicL-d in the Middle Ages, that of ta|iestry 
is the most familiar and the ntost extensively represented. In Lipcstry% 
the design is woven into the fabric itself by a ptiicess of winding the 
weft or woaf^ the name given the horizontal threads, around the 
warp or vertical ones, the work all being executed by hand and the 
stitches pressed tigh[ly against each other so that the warp is entirely 
covered by the w^xjf. Tapestry weaxing of this type appears to have 
been piaciiced in Europe since the 9th ccniury at least, hur k was in 
ihe 14th century that the famous manufactory at Arras in Flanders 
was established and the tapestries that made the name of that dty 
synonymous xvith the art began to he executed. Hoxvcverp the whole 
area of the Luw^ Countries and northern France is represented in 
the most ancient known examples of mediaeval tapestry^ of which 
ihe outstanding single xvork is undoubtedly the one representing the 
Ajpoczrivpse, nmv in the cathetlral of Angers in France (Fig. 595). In 
its entirety this tapestry was originally nearly 500 feet in length and 
contained ninety^ seenes fn>ifn the story’ of the end of the world related 
in the Bi*ok of Revelations in the New Testament- the various epi- 
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sodefi were designtti by painter njiTicd Jean R?jido] of Bnigiss on 
the baisii* of Llluminations in an ancient manuseript book that is siill 
preserv^ed^ and ihe cxeeuiion loot place in the workshop of Nkolas 
Baiuitk-, a tapestry' mater in Paris, ]i was done bcEwecn 1564 and 15S0 
for the Diate of Anjou, who ordered it for the dccoradon of his private 
chapet in ilie chateau at .Angers and left ii to ilio cathedral of the 
city after his death. In snsLc of mutilation dial has reduced its length 
to 318 feet and the total number of scenes to seventy-eight, it is still 
one of ihc mcftt impressive exjimplcs of mediaeval la|xstry extant 
when it is on display over the nave arches of the caihedrak The ill us 



Fio, 59^,—TnH AmcALY^«^H; the Vials of the Whatii op Goo. Tapes- 
iry. Ctilhcdrah Angers. 


I ration is of the passage in the first VCRC of the sixteenth chapicr of 
Rev elaIitHis—^ jAnd ] heard a great voice out of the temple saving to 
the ^'en angels. Go your ways, and pour out die vtals of the v\ rath 
of liod up in the earth.” I he figure at the left represents Jnhn^ who 
st'cs this as a vision while die ungds are in the center; at the right 
are figures svmixdrzing the p’ojUe of the earth upjn whom the 
wrath Elf God is to fall. The style of the drawing is similar to that ol 
enntemporarj’ manuscript iliuminailon in the wav the Jigums are rep 
resented and in [he flower pattern of (he backgmund. Although the 
dyes u^xl in coloring the wool of which the tapestry h woven have 
hulcd somewhat, the effect is still one of great nchhess; the flatness 
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of the design irombsnes u’ilh the texture of the maEerial which b quite 
coarse at cIcmc view bm is eminently fitted to make it count for ihe 
moit as a decora live adjunct 10 an arehitettural mierior. Tlie tapestiit?s 
are hung so that two row's of scenes arc formedT the upper ones having 
blue backgrounds and red being seen in those below, a device by which 
an abstract unity is contrived in the ensemble. 



Eic. 596.—I 1 UNTI \0 THE LlNiuoaN: THE Usicohm Defenus llmsiiLr, 
Tapestn^ Melr&po/iEflfi N. W 


The growing secular interests tif ihc late Ckithic period are reflected 
in ihe tapestries of the tfth and early i6th centuries made in the 
Low Countries, which continued to be the center of this activity, 
Mon:; then than before ivas their purpose utilitarian, moretwer. for 
ihe wall hangings rd many a great hall served to relieve the dark ctild 
of stone and to render ihc damp fonms of place or castle somewhat 
more comfortable. If the patronage was more sccu!ai+ swbolism and 
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allcgury Lemnijicti in the choice subjectr lioucverT. as a series of six 
tupescries now in the Cloisters uf the iMctrupolinin Alnseum cJcarlv 
reiealii i¥\g. 5S?6>* The subject of ibe series is HitJiriitg the Uriiconk^ 



Fig. 597-—EpiSGOtAt Ciiair. Stone. S. Niccota, Btfri. 


the exampie illtistraicd being ibe fourth, in which the unicorn defends 
himself from the hunters and their Tills wos a popular allc^ry 
of the lime, the uniwm being a symbol oF puriU' and his capture 
being inierprett^ as the Incarnation of Christ since this could be 
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efFccieci only with lKe: help of n virgin. Hut the religious sigoificanoc of 
the theme h not emphasized; it Is rdther the pieturesque jianoply of 
an iiristiKiniiiE: hunting party ilvM stressed in the realisticaUy por¬ 
trayed costumes of the proLigcsnists and the dowers and trees and birds 
and castles that provide a background for die several episodes of the 
hunt* These, though more naturalistic in detail than the background 
in the Angers Apocalypse^ are woven into a line decorative pattern thot 
still lis^ Dot in the picture plane and makes it an elFecti^e ornamental 
device. The color, too, is used with great skill in composition; the 
foliage is green, while reds, vcllomp blues and oranges are employed 
in the details of the hgureSp all sen ing to make the white of the unicom 
stand out as the decorative and dramatic center of each panel 
popularity of die subject is indicated by its use in one of die best- 
known of late medLaeval laptsides, the famous Lady and the Unicom 
in the Cluny Museum in Paris which is contemporary with the Metrt> 
]X)litan exaraple; its general similarity in idea to the liierarv' .illi^ories 
like the famous Romm de la Rose so widely read at the same tiine 
ii. ohvious^ 

If a general subdivision of the minor arts as a whole were to be 
madep at would be possible to distinguish the deenrative arts on the 
one hand and the useful arts on the other. In the former categorv- 
would come the majority of the mcYliaeval examples considered up to 
this point, for while there is a delinito reason for the existence of all 
of them, the decorative function, as svmb<jl or ornament, is still the 
primary one. In the second class woukf come such things as furniture, 
in which the ubcful piJi:[iose is the major consideration and dccotaiive 
effect is secondary. Tlie Dagoben Thmne CFig^ 576) ts one example of 
mediaeval furniture that has aheadv been consulercd. Another is the 
EpiscopciJ Chflfr in the diurdi of San Niccola in Han in southern 
Italy CFig' 597 )p w hidi was made lor the bishop Elias abf)ut r too. 
Like the D.igobert Thmnc it rcprescmis the pmtinuatjon of a classic 
tradition in the use of human figures called caryatids as supports C<^f. 
Fig^ 43J: in this imstanee, these figures arc among the earliest in the 
Romanesque stvle, being coniemi^irarj' with those caned by Gugliel- 
mu5 on the facade tif Modena Caihcdnd (Fig. 29S) and having 
little in common expressively with the rigid maidens ol the Ereehtheum. 
Further to be noted is the decoration of the seat and arm supjiorts 
which are carved in low relief with rtisvatcs and grotesque animals 1 
the hackgmunds were originally filled in with a black paste that made 
the figures lescrvc-d in the stone stand out quite pmmjncnily: hsith 
technique and decorative detail arc of Hy^antine origin, a fact which 
is not surprising in view of the close rdationshi|is always mamtained 
between southern Italy and the Near East. As An example of Roman- 
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Clique furniture, [he Biiri Throne is un^bubtediy cxteptianal; it should 
not be imiLgined that all chdrs of the time were like h, but it is char- 
ac[cns[ic of Its period none the less in ihc churactcf of its ornament as 
well iiti the solid and massive proportions so apprtmriate to the stone of 
which k is formed. 



Pio, 598. Room oj The i^ih Cli^‘:l:uEY, Mll:jeiirri tif dn, 


1 he Cbtliie iKrirxi was one in which wood was quite extensively 
used for furniture of Ivnh secular and rcligiuus Functionr The view of 
a Roifj^r of the j^rh Centtiry (Fig. 598) in the Phibdelphm Mu¬ 
seum of Art shows a characicrisLie late Gothic Interior cnscnible. The 
ivalb are wainscoted or paneled with wockI: this paneling is earxed with 
the mcitiAus employed in the stone buiEdings of the time—tmeerv and 
pinnacles and "linen-fold" motives, and is so distributed as to accent 
the ownings of d^Kirs and windows. The tapestr)' trf the Coronation of 
the Virgin over the w'indow^ is in a technique similar to that of the 
Unicom 1 lunt. Much of the fumitufe of a Godiic rtjom was built in, 
another illustraEkm of the funtlamcntallv architectonic character of 
mediucVfLl art; in the Philstlelphia blusc'tLm Rmrrrt, the cabinet seen 
ai the extreme left is so treated. To be noted oiherwi^ arc the heavy 
chest at the right with its similar decoration and some typical metd 
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wort in the viTonglit-iron Iiingcs and handicap and the i^ih'CCfitury 
Walnut chair with its eliibojiitelv car\ixl kick standing between ihe 
windows. Decorative motives similar to those seen in the i5th-cen- 
rury room are found in a GoiJiic Cfidfr of ihe same period CFig* 
599)^ which is also in the Philadelphm Museum^ the higli back is 
t^^icalp and it perf{jrms a dual function in being 
s. chest as well as a scatp a common pracLice in 
mediaeval times that allowed relatively complete: 

Furnishing of a room with a minimum of sejia- 
rate pieoesp it being not unusual, for instance, 
for a chest in 5er\^e as table and bed in addition^ 

Prominent in the fumiiure of the church were 
the Chair where the members 

of the clergy participating in the A lass took their 
laces during the service. The seats are in nn mv 
token mWp ivith high backs dial are elaborately 
carved with pointed arched canopies, pinnacles, 
cusps and the further archileciural detail that 
makes them such appropriate elements in the 
Gothic church interior. I'he backs sen^e at the 
same lime as a screen to isolate the iNiiictiiary 
from the nmbulatory and as a field lor sculpture. 

Carding is also found very often on the under 
side of the tipping seats; the motives on these 
misericords, as they am called, arc usually of 
secular or genre subjects and are sometimes ob¬ 
scene, supplying the ssime amtrast with the rc^ 
ligjf^us subjects elsewhere in the inierior orna¬ 
ment of the church that the gmtestjue^ and 
gargoyles do on the outside^ O.ik and walnut 
were the wfwds mi:>sE frequcntl)' empltned in the 
furniture of the Goihic pcriotl and the quality of 
design and effect in the greater part of it is a con^ 


El 



Fic. 599. — Gothic 
Qiaih. Qak. Mu¬ 
seum of drf, PJifia- 
dcipljui. 


serjuence of the nature of the material. T he pro 
prtion^ are heavy‘ the impression is one of the massiveness in the bulk 
enlivened by canting with the sharp lines and crisp planes that the 
cli>sc-fibercd tough wchxI makes pissible* 

There is prokihlv no jx^ricx! in the history of an in which distinction 
between the smealfed major and minor arts on the basis of ciepressive 
quahty is mtsre arbirmry and artificial than in the Middle Ages. Certain 
categories of mediaeval an often cf>nsidered as mini?r ones inctude mmc 
of the mt.Kst lofty and elevated embodimcriES of mediaeval faith that 
have been ereaicdp notably manuscript illumination and the art of 
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Huini'd glass. And even in the most humble ehest or cashet, there is 
the sense of oneness with the great cithevlrals-^pparent in form as 
well as purpose—that reveals the consistency of thought of the period, 
[n wood or gold, in enamel or ivooL the mediaeval craftsman was 
working for the greater glorj' of the Church and of Cod in the same 
way (hat his architectural and sculptum) colleagues were realizing 
their monurnental symbols in stone of a reality transcending that of 
earthly experience in ultimate significance. The moment of this perfect 



Ftc. 600.— Cnoia Stalls, Oak. Cadiedrol, AtHieHs. 


idealism was short. The infusion of more worldly values that has been 
noted already in one or two instances was to bwome mom and more 
^isistent and the Renaissance period was to bring once more a dif¬ 
fering concept of the minor arts than that which prevailed in the 
preceding epoch. 
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B. The Minor Arts of the Rexaissahce 
The long-psiablished historical I convention of A sharp line of dc' 
marcatitin between tlie Mkidic Ages sinct the Renaissance is primarily 
one of convenience. In a biTKidly sirnpliEed siiid\\ it is po^ble only 
to see such obvious and signiRcant contrasts as those that exist be^ 
nveen cbaiactcristic exampics of the rcspcciivc periods Figs, too 
and 1^0} without being able to follow the rrequently wclJ^nigb ini’ 



Fic. 60 H— ^Tjie i\K>uNcJATitiN anp Nattvity. Enanicl. 
Mtiseum of Art, Philadelphia. 


perceptible changes that lead from one form to another. So while 
it is particularly illuminating to observe the differences between the 
products of the mediaeval point of ^iew and ihut of the Renaissance 
in forms that invite comparison by being in the same medium and 
invoking similar technical procedures, it h even more important that 
the special aptness of diffetenl mediums to different periods be 
noted. 

An example of a technical pTOcedme that reached its highest point of 
expressive development in the Aliddle Ages and was continued in the 
Renaissance is enamel. The Renaissance example illustrated, a Triptych 
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of f]jtf Anmind^niotJ flml rCirth^ty (Fig^ 601}^ was made in Limoges in 
France as was the earlier Gothic one already discussed (Fig, 592), and 
dates from about 150Q+ Technically+ it reveals a eonsiderahly greater 
dexrerity in the handling of the physical substance of the metliuni 
which continues to be vitreous paste Bred on a bronze plate though 
the earlier dividing cloisons or reserved ridges are no longer foundp 
the enamel having been spread with d brush or spatula; none the 
Jess, the careful shading and hatching by which forms are modeled and 
the perspective devrees to suggest three-dimensional depth would have 



Ftc. 602. — iL\PHAEL. The Mjpj^culous Draft of Fjsuss. Tapestry, 
Sistirif Chanel, Virtiflinj Rome. 


been impossible without extraordinary manual shllL As a work of 
aril however, in which inherent quality of Tnaicrial is a factor in crcai- 
ing expressive values, die Renaissance enumcl is nm as satisfactory as 
the m^iaeval one, fur die man who designed it was thinking not as 
an cnamcler hut as n naintcr (uF. Fig. 377). IF these panels were 
used as [be decoration of a casket, the solid forms would seem to make 
bumps nn its surface and ihc depth in which they exist would bt* a 
denial of the Hat plane which has the Functional duty of clc^sing in 
the side ^ the box. On the fp[hcr hand, if they arc to be thought 
as a free decoration, hanging on the wall lake a painting, the technical 
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liinJtdiions which are ^iill present in s-piic of die craftsman’s consid¬ 
erable success in siirmonniing them are sych that it i$ at once apparent 
that a painter wDrling in mk on panel or canvas could have secured 
even moie iiriptessive clfecis. 

Tapestrv' is another medium that continued from mediaeval 
times into the Renaissance but at the cost of losing many of its in- 
hcreni qualities to more pictorial conceptions. The oufstanding example 
by reason of the dcsigniiTs fame, and greatly inHuential because of It, 
is the series representing the /\cts of the Apostles designed by Raphael 
to decorate the Sistine Cha[ 5 el in Rome, There were eight in all— 
the example illustrated being the AlrracnJoirs Drri/l of 

FiiiJies as rebted in Luke v, i-ij. By a happy cifcumstance, the car¬ 
toons or full-scale ivorking mcxlels used by the iveovers for this series 
have been preser^^ed and are now in the South Kensington Museum 
in London; comparison with the finished ia(>eiiines reveals the faiih- 
fulncSuS wItU which the Flemish eraftsmen follow-ed the designs, the 
weaving having been done in Brussels, which w^as then the mcnsi im¬ 
portant center of such activity, between 1515 and 151S. Their char¬ 
acter as tvorks of art is indicated amtmg other things hy the freedom 
wath which cartoons and uq^siries alike have been cikxl by critics and 
historians of art as examples of Raphaers devcitjped style as a painter. 
The most casual obscAation iiiill reveal the lack of tapestry quality; 
the Hat ness of pattern, simplicity and strength nf drawing in two 
dimensions and above all the texture of the material that are funda¬ 
mental to the medium arc forswsarn for magnitievnt picEorialism in the 
main subject and fur an astonishingly accurate transcript]an of the 
effect of a caned stone rtdief in the lower border. The e.'ttraordinary 
skill cpf the weavers in repruduting with unfailing accuracy the slightest 
nufTPiees of tone and color in the cartoon commands the greatest ad¬ 
miration, hut the result is a “wuxen picture'^ instead of a tapestry in the 
C3qircssive and decorative sense as well as technically. The side bnrdei^ 
with cherubs and foliage mingling in a ty|^e of decoration called 
grottcircfii which Raphael had used othor^visc in his dectjrations of the 
Vatican Loggic have much more of the tapestry^ quality than do the 
main subjects. 

Motives of this type are usc<l extensively in one of the mcjtst in¬ 
gratiating of Italian Renaissance decorative arts—^the ceramic w^are 
called AfrfTTcbcfi (Fig. 603), which has an earthen base covered tvitb 
an enameled gla 7 .e containing it high percentage of rinr fn the earlier 
examples of the tjih and early i6th ccntitrics, ibcsc arabesque mo¬ 
tives arc with naive enjojmenl of their suppisedly classic ele¬ 
ments but to very fine decorative efiect; laicr on, the majolica ware 
loo succtinibs to the pcA'asive practice of imitating piciorlal mcxiels 
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and loses its originally attrauii^c dccxjnidve tliaiacterH It is lo be noted 
in passing that the ccrainic technique involving ibe use of glazes con¬ 
taining tin was employed For sulistantive or independent sculpture as 
welt as plates like this; in this mspect it is indissolubty associated with 
the name of the della Robbia family^ whose products still ornament 
with great charm the walls of many Florentine buildings of the 
Renaissance period. 

There is no better illuEtratfon of the principle ihai tweri^ age must 
dei'elop for itself the forms in ultich its characterisdc ideats are set 



Fic, 6 c 3 „^^DHAZ 10 FONTANA. .Adam anp Eve LA,&oniNo. M^ijollea. 

AiftflrapolitoH c\, Y. 


forth than is supplied by die history of the l>oc^k. li has l^een |jointed 
out elsei^vheire that in the Middle Ages the written word had tran¬ 
scendent \aluL% being not merely she record of mortal thought hut ihe 
Word of Clfd made manifest in literal symkil. This idea is basic 
to the whole concejjt t>f the illuminated manusscriiTi, for the blajse of 
color and gold with w hich llic mediaeval artisan decorated his was 
justified by the preciousness of the words inscribed thereon and the 
essential fiiness of the handwritten word and the hand illuminated 
picture to the pge of the IxKik makes ihcir abstract identitv clear to 
the beholder* But orice this ideal contepr of the value of the word was 
questioned, as it was in the declining Xliddle Ages, a neiv value was 
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devebprtl w liikf its p\jci^, as is cvidtfm in any txamplc of laic 
val illuminatiijn CFig. 372) s tht- iLMlity of word has been lessened 
and the ceaiiiy of the picture has been incrcaiicd, for the spiritual 
experience that gave a communal transcendental significance to the 
word no longer o.sists and it is only in the objettivo Lwidcnco of the 
senses that a countemart for it can be found, /\s an adjunct to the 
written word, then, the picture as conceived by manuscript iUumina- 
toi^ had lost its expr^ivc validity just as the designs of the enamclers 
and tapestry makers^ had done. 

Tlie illuTninatcd and handwritten btok died in the Jale Middle 
Ages; its place %vas taken by the printed hcNik ilktsfrated by mechani¬ 
cal processes (Fig. 604). TTic development of printing from mo^'able 
type as applied to the making of hooks was without doubt the most 
significant single factor tn the evolution of the Renaissance and 
modern conceptions of life. The whole idea of the handwritten book 
was based on the assumption of a limiEoLi privileged claiis.—the clergy 
in the early Middle Ages* the feudal aristocracy in the later piirt^— 
for each example was unique and coukl be reproduced only by a 
method as long nind arduous as that by which the original was created.. 
The individualism of the Renaiss;ince could not tolerate s-uch a concept; 
once the validiny of individualism for all is estabjishexh it follows as a 
natural eonscc|uence that equal privileges must be enjoyed by all. and 
as far as the bx^k as a syiabol of this is concerned, it too must be 
avaiiahle to alL Only by a mechanical reproducing means could this 
be carried cut and the developmciU of the printing press supplitiil that 
means. It has often been remarked that the printing press killed the 
Middle Ages; it is rather that the printing press is a syTnbol of that 
life that sprang up from the dust of an outworn and dying way of 
thinking for only by such means could it find the e.ypncssion that it 
demanded. 

TTie example of Renaissance illustmted printing that is reproduced 
here is from a book published in Venice in J 499 by Aldus Manurius, 
one of (he first to appreciate the humanistic value of ihe process. 
His avowed purpose of making the Great literary claries available in 
the most perfect ty’pogiaphic form that was possible is indication of 
his more than mercenary motives; the result here is a striking instance 
of the development of a form in accordance with its inhcfent charac¬ 
teristics. for this is clearly a printed pgc and not a printed imitation 
of a handwTiltcn one like so many of the earliest incunabula as the first 

I jrinted honks are sometimes callecL The subject of the book was a 
ong and involved semi-religious allegory called The Strife of Love in 
a Druam— ih^nerot^Hockia PoHpMli in the Latin of the original tide— 
which is hopelessly dull to modern readers. The illustration at the top 
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POLIPHILO QJ^IVINARJLA.CHE GUPAHVEAN^ 
COP.A DI DOILMIILE.ET ALTRONDE IN SOMNO 
RITROVARSEINVNACON VALLEJLA QVA LE NEL 
FINEERASERATADEVNA MIR ABl LE CLA VS VRA 
CVM VNA PORTENTOSA PTRAMIDE.DE ADMI^ 
R ATIONE DIGNA.ET VNO EXCEL50 OBELISCO DE 
SOPRA.LAQVALE CVM DIUGENTIA ET PIACERE 
S VBTILMENTE LA CONSlDEROE. 




A SPAVENTEVOLE SILVA.ET CONSTF- 
paio Nmorc£U^D,$cg]i priimslcri lochipcr «! dolcc 
; fomno chcfe hana pe lelcfTtfic pfoftcmate fncbiedi& 
• fulor^ifH^mcntrDiLiicli tlouo iq iino|nu dcte&bilc 
' firoaflkj fduchcel prxcedencc.EfqiialfnoQ«3d£maa 
dbarridi.^fCTtpidinofe rupe liitomtiata, ncEkaCo di 
Arumofj itigi% Ma cotnpoComnice de gjcacc mon-Cagniole dmotitm- 
j>D4lt)nii*Si[Eiofe dj fflouatii qiindoli.dirotuTi.firajrini&Caqji- 
m ^ di Eondofi EGruIi, Sc llice, Sc di Ecnm Cqry]i,& di Atni^Sc di Ti^ 
lic.Scdi C^io,5cdcinfiaidiuofi OlQ^ii^dirpondi^ndo Lipcdodt 
gliarlxirircri ColiirErgia d piano cradc graio filuidcdialEh CIuaEid 

FjCr PoLipjuLus From the Hypiri'rutoiNArjiia 

Wgodcul and mtta] type. I^Qi^mwdd Goii., }etl^(IntourJu 
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of the page is a woodcut—the type of illustraiion first ev'olv'ed for use 
in conjunction ^\ith mechanical printing—and the beauty of the page 
lies in the completely satisfactory visual ePfect of the linear effect of 
picture and type face, an identity of aesthetic eharacter that is the same 
in the jnechantcal processes involved as is that of the handwTiiten and 
band-painted pages of the earlier manuscript bcxiks^ Proportion and 
balance, varietv and contrast ate as carefully studied here as in any 



Fic- 6 p5 .—-LArfT£a«- Wrought iron, Ffofcftce^ Stroud Pfllace. 

painting—as comprehensive an example as can he found of the great 
Renaissance contribution to the minor aits, the art of typography. It is 
possible to make out a gcxnl case for painting as the artistic medium most 
completely adapted to giving expression to the Rcnaissince idc^l in its 
broadest aspect; if this be true, me de^elcspment of an illustrative style 
such as this cart hardiv be denied as the most fruitful application of 
pictorial values to the decorative and complcinentaty pur^x^ses that are 
an intrinsic <^uality of the minor arts^ 
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Decorative forms in wrought iron are among the most attraaive and 
individual contributions of the i^enaissance to the minor arts CFig^ 
605), The utilii^rbn and ornamental function of such a form as this— 
a Lffwierri on the Strozi^i Palace in Florence—“is a dlri'Ct expression 
of the secular culture of the time in which a growing emphasis upon 
the wealth and social positioti of the owner is to be noted in the 
rendenev toward more elaborate treatment of the place CMerior. The 
Jantem holder is placed on the angle of the building, carried out from 
the waJI on an ornamental bracket,, the source of light being mside the 
small enclosure formed by miniatnre pointed Gothic windows; the 
spreading spikes projecting abewe enhance the scale of ihe holder it¬ 
self and tie it into the architectural design of the building. The basic 
design is a rather simple one because the necessity of working quickly 
in the red-hot metal that the iron forger handles does not prmii ovei- 
detailed effects. These are achieved in the subsequent finishing and 
chasing of the form, but thanks to the effectiveness of the large design 




Ftc. 606.—PlSANELLO. Medal of John Falaeologos. Bn>n?e. 


they do not overshadow' it. The combination of Gothic and Renaissance 
forms is to l!*e noted; the latter is dominant^ in the con^le brackets 
and the base and the comiceK but the little windows of the lamp 
house are Gothic as already notieext. At ihc cla[c when this was exe¬ 
cuted in J489. the Renaissance style in architecture was well esiab- 
lishcd in Italv C^f- Figs. 119, izJ, izz); the occurrence of Gothic 
elements in the design is an illustration of the general conserC'aiism 
of artisans and crafismon w^ho as a rule remain faithful lo the prin¬ 
ciples of outmodcNJ styles after the architcctSp sculptors and pinters 
have adopted new way's. 

.Another characteristic type of Renaissance metal work Js seen in 
the bronze medals and plaques of the period. These were generally of a 
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ct^mmcirtonitivc iiatuiv and lUe artistic prablcin they pncSfiiled was 
unc of an eCTectivt decorative relationshiii of the portrait bust of the 
person in qut^tinn, the ini>r;rip:ioii identifying him or supplying the 
reason for the execution of the medal, and the circular field of the 
medaUion. Usually an a rat Iter small scale—the greater number arc 
no more than thret; or four inches in diameter'—the sculptural prob¬ 
lem of the relief planes is also an imprtant one. The most famous of 
Italian ineduifieri« W'as rVnionio Pisano, usually called Pisancllo (ca* 
1595'1455^, who is also well known as one of the most important 
painters of the early i;th ceniur)’ in northern Italy. The medal that 
is illustrated was made by him in honor of John Paiflcologos (Fig, 
606), a dignitary of the court at Constantinople; it is a line esample ol 
skill in composition in relating the elements mentioned as well as Pisa- 
nello’s ability as a draftsman in reducing the profile head to a series of 
beautifully drasvn lines that suggest in a few planes the structure of the 
head and the character of the subject. It is in this essentially Renais¬ 
sance contribution to the minor arLs that a nractice was begun that has 
continued down to modem times—the creation of commemorative 
medals and p!ai]ues. 

Still another aspect of the minor arts in metal that was developed 
to an esinujrdinary degree in the Renaissance is seen in gold and 
alver work. Apain'the vast amount that is in existence permits little 
hut mentiim. hut it must be noted that Florence was a recognized 
center of goldsmith work in the 15th and i6th centuries and that 
training in the ateliers of workers in precious metals was the lot 
nearly every sculptor and many of the pinteis who were foremost 
at that time, partieularly in the earlier period. Tlicir products were^ in¬ 
tended for ^ili ecclesiastic ancl sc'cular purposes—caskets and shrines 
for the former and jeweln- for the latter being the most numerous 
classes. An example of the Tatter is a Pendmif in the form of a mermaid 
(Fig. 607) in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum, syhich 
dates from the f6th century, It is somervhat larger than a similar 
object would be today because its effect in the sumptuous costumes of 
the period had of necessity to be a striking one. Gems are usually 
employed as elements of equal importance wdth the metal work and 
ate Cut much more simply than modern taste requires, being rounded 
over for the most part and cut in few facets when treated in this 
way. Pearls predominate in the example illustrated, one of irregular 
shape—called “baroque"—being used to suggest the body of the mer¬ 
maid Further examples of this branch of goldsmith work will be 
seen in mans^ of the painted portraits of the time, especially in those 
of the i6ih century. 

A name in ihc history of Renaissance goldsmith work that is known 
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to many for rt.'asons not p^irtlcularly r^bU'^l to the vkual aris is ih^t of 
Benvenuto Cellini (1500-JJ7O. His popukr fame rests upon his 
/itirofriogrdpfiy, in uhich the I'gotisni that was his outstanding per¬ 
sonal chaniuLeristic is the modvalion for the tdltng of nianv pkturesque 
incidents and the basis of much derogaiorj’ criiiLism of others. His 
achic^'einent as a sculptor is cunsidered dscvvhcre in this book and is 

there charactcrizc.'d as toBocting his 
^ training and activity 0S a goldsmith. 

Of the many examples of goldsmith 
u'ork that are attribuicd to him, in¬ 
cluding a jasper cup in a jeweled 
and enameled setting in the Metro¬ 
politan Must-am, the only one that 
can certainly be cimsidered his is 
the Cold rtnJ Eii^aniei in 

the Kunsthistorisches hluseum in 
Vienna (Fig- 608} which he made 
for Francis I of France in 1543. 
an example of decomtion;, it is char* 
acleri?ed by the same bravado that 
appears in the Au/dimgmpJiy. Tech¬ 
nically it is the work of an accom¬ 
plished manipulator of materials: in¬ 
credibly fine detail is seen in the 
boivls that hold the salt and pepper 
and their setting of weaves, sea 
beings and the like that accompany 
the nude figures of Neptune and a 
nerdd on the lop; similarly accom¬ 
plished is the decorative gold work 
of figures and marine motives on the 
ebemy base. But the forms are not 
original with Cellini, having been 
adapted without change except in 
scale from the powerful stone fig¬ 
ures on MichelLingclos Medici Tombs CRg&- 138 and 527); particubrly 
flagrant Ls one whiw head is left unfinished in the gold work just as it is 
on the tomb. This and the obvious dispariiy between the monum-entally 
conceived figures and the relalively commonplace function nf the object 
arc matters for critkbtn that can hardily be favorable. They are the 
result of bringing into the decorative arts a canon developed in a 
monumental medium, just as is the case with the Renaissance cnamei 
and tapestry diseussed above CFigs. 60ip fioz}, and they reveal a 



Fin. 607 .—Jeweled Pekdant^ 
MvtrQptilHan Arii.SL'fiiiip. |V. Y* 
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furiddmcntal mL'iunclerstanding of the essential charactet of both the 
forms that arc copied and the one on Avhich they are used- 

In no field of the minor aits 15 the character of the Renaissance moie 
clearly intiicaccd than in that of furniture. The process of secularization 
that began in the Late Gothic period and ts-ds responsible for a per¬ 
ceptible increase in the utilitarian forms of every^dav living at that time 
was carried on and amplified in the i5Eh and i6tfi conluries and pro 
duced some of its most distinguished and chamcterful lesuJrs in Italy. 



Fto. 6 d 3 .—CELLlNL Salt Cellap of Francis 1 . Gold nnd cnuim-L 
KupisfJxistoriscJies Alitieiroij Vienna!^ 


The habit of an archilecronic form having been established in me¬ 
diaeval furniture, it is nut surprising to find it continued hut with 
change in the character of the detail (Fig. 609)^ Tlie combi nation 
Tflhie attd Chest of da Rimini, the friend of Sigismondo IMala- 
testa of Rimini n’ho was the humanist patron of Alberti in design¬ 
ing the church of San Francesco (Fig. 119), combines Gothic and 
Renaissance motives in a way tjpieal of its period in the mid-15th 
century*. The treatment of the base as a pedestal rather than with feet 
is characteristic, and its mouldings arc esseniially those of aichitectural 
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Fig. 609.— Table akd Chest of li^nTA da Riminx. Oak. 
Figdor CoiL^ Vifiiirjjj. 



Fig. 610* — Caksdne prom the Strotzi Palace. Wood, Painted- 

A ItftrpptJlj ttf H j\ I ff 5!>]{ lN' , Y, 
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design ns is also the cnse with the comice-like topj nrabesqued pilasteni 
and consoles divide ihe side into panels which are hik'd %%ith Gothic 
Lracen’. 1 he chest or Ctistme of cti. *475 from the Stro^zi Palace in 
Florence (Fig. 610) that is in the Metro|)oliian Museum in New York 
is similarly organi3/:ed in architecturally structural lerms with its elab- 
omte mouldings and heavy cunsoles, hut the side panels are painted 
instead of being caned. This was a common practice in the i5ih 
centurj’ when the most famous painters did not consider it beneath 



Fic.6ji, —^The Dav^nzatj Palace. Bedroom. Eloreiice. 


them to execute such decorations^ Botticelli, to mention hut one^ is 
known to have piinted the panels on a number of these cossoiih the 
subjects being chosen as a rule from the myths of ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

The somewhat sparse furniture of the Gothic room was increased in 
the Renaissance period and although such an interior as that of the 
Dov^nseti PaJacc in Florence (Fig. 611) might still be amsidered 
somewhat bare by modem standards^ it represents the ideal erf luxurious 
equipment of its time. The palace itself was built m the late 14th 
century, but the excellent fcsioraiion has brought into a hatmonious 
rebtionship the products of Inter [X-riods in the Renaissance. The 
heavy piece on the left wall in the illusTTation is called a cassafanca, 
from the Italian words cassorte and piriix} which mean respecti^-ely 
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and bench; it is a characleriiitic Flan?ntine form and the example 
here illustrated, with its baroque figures in the ctesting of the back^ 
h of the t7tli eentu^J^ The bed is of the i6th oentuty and h typi- 
cal in its masive proportions and the reduction of the ornament to 
a series of panels framed by Tnouldings^ this is the more usual prac¬ 
tice in the t-ligh Renaissance^ taking the place of the painted or applied 
gesso kiind of plaster or stucco) decoration that charactenTcd the 
earlier furniture like the Siroz^i cs&iOfie* These two pieces establish 
the character of the rocim and although in dlScrcnt styles are quite in 
harmony. I his is a consequence of two factors—the material of which 

they are made and the Jr scale. The ma' 
tcrial is walnut which was used almost 
exclusively in Florence in the Renais^ 
sance^ a wood whose close grain and tex¬ 
ture permitted the must delicate of car%"- 
ing and which has a very attractive color 
when waxed or oiled as tht^se pieces ace. 
As for the scalc^ at is rather larger but 
this again is a direct cDnsequence of the 
size of the room and of Its relatively 
scanty furnishings; pieces of small size 
or delicate scale would not be particu¬ 
larly effective in such a setting. The 
chairs are of two ty^ies —^ hacked stool 
called a sgrthellu and the developed 
Renaissance fonn of the mediaeval fold' 
ing tv^ic which is called a Dante chain 
in bjih the seat Is of ivood with at best 
Fig, 6 ii. Ciiaui. Wood ond ^ fabric or leather. Not 

Leather. of Phii- until she late f6lh century^ ore chairs 

upholstered in leather or textile found in 
any great number CF<g- when the 
throne type previously limited to the use of royalty or other persons of 
rant came ini« more extensive use, 

Italian Renaissance furniture is disiinguished by local styles In the 
w^ay that contemporary painting and architecture are+ In northern 
Italy, for example, the pfactice of inlaying the object with other kinds 
and colors of vvcxid was quite extensive in the regions of Lombardy 
and Venice. A striking e?^aTnple of this niethjKl of woodworking, called 
a^jiosina or is prov^ided by the decoration of an entire Rocwfi 

from UrbtfKJ in the Metropolitan Museum in New York CFig- ^13)* 
which dates in all probability from the last third of the 15th cen¬ 
tury'. The planned effect of the ornument is In accordance with the 
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Fic. 613.— Room pkom Unaixo. Intatsia- Mnwum, N. Y. 



Flc. 614.— VENETIAN Classes, AfiifOfwiilflii iMKSfitw. N, Y. 
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passionjite interest of the period in peispeciivc and foresherteningj the 
skill of the craftsmen in creating such effects as those of open cup 
boards or bookshelves, and the impicssion of vast extension of the actual 
floor area by the converging lint^ of the patterns in the lower walls 
arc evidence of a remarkable faciJit^^ in the medium. These tricks arc 
not in themselves any indication of good decorative senses but con¬ 
tinued study of the room soon puts them in a 
relatively subordinate place for the fine Feeling 
for the <]uality oF the material itself ts a much 
more lasting ^'alue. Contrasting textures and 
colors and the dull gleam of tzarefuUy treated 
surfaces are the outstanding elements in the ef- 
feet of the room, tvhich is one of the decorative 
masterpieces of the uooduorkcr's art. Tlie 
architectural itiembering by means of pilasters 
and panels and mouldings is in the currcni clas^ 
sidzing tradition of the period. 

One of the high points in the art of the glass 
blower was reached in Venice in the i6tli cen¬ 
tury' where ^vork in this medium, ivhich the 
Early Renaissance had tended to use in an 
enamel techniejue Fig- 603), takes on a 
more independent character (Fig. 614). From 
the earliest period of tlie existence of the city'. 
It had been a center for the glass industry in 
the making of colored cubes or resi^roe for use 
in mosaics. Inheriting from its Bv-zantine ante¬ 
cedents a taste for the deep and refulgent color 
that chameterizes that process. In the later 
Renaiiisancep as these examples illustrate, Vene¬ 
tian glassw^are tends toward the dciclopmenE of 
forms of independent interest, dej^nding upon 
qualities of brilliance, transparency and color 
for effects in types of vc^b that are essentially 
glass-hke in shape and prapnion. Ttie crystal¬ 
line bowls of the containers in these drinking glasses and the delicately 
curved stems are possible only from a craftsman with an infallible sense 
of his maieriah each being intended for a specific purpisc that dictates 
its form. Later in the 16th and 17th centuries, Venetian glass is often 
more elaborate in form and decoration and reveals exiraordinarv'^ dex- 
terity in handling the matexiab but it cannot vie with such examplra as 
these in decorative quality. 

Outside tjf Italy, the history' of the mmof arts in the Renaissance is 



Fic. 615.—Htch- 
BAciten CiiAiB. OaL 
Mnseiim of Arl^ Ffiifd- 
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a repeiitian of that which can be followed in the major fonns—the 
impositiun of Italia natc deeoiam'C detail upon forms still structumlly 
Gothic* A Hig/ihflcfccd Oofc CJwir of the 16th century in France 
^Fig. 615^ is structurally very much like the earlier Gothic eJiatnple 
(Fig. 599)' The ornament, however, is inspired by north Italian Ren¬ 
aissance models—comice-like mouldings on the back and arms, and 
panels filled with arabesques of foliage, cherubs and classic heads that 
ate direct adaptations of the stjle of ornament current in the late 
ijih and early 16th centuries in Italy (cf. Figs, 12a, 603). It was in 



France^ however, diat the practical conception of the chair as an ol> 
jeet for easy and comfortable use began to dev elop and that the widest 
variety of this form Is found in the ifitli and 17th centuries. But one 
illustration can be given, the light and, easily portahle form called 
Caijiietoite or gossip chair—^ name which illustrates alike the French 
genius for concise and illurtiinaiing terminology and the social condi¬ 
tions leading to its development (Fig. 6i6)^ one has only to imagine 
the elTcct of an informally arranged group of the earlier stall chairs to 
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perceive the gieaiei eEecti%'encss in both use and appearance of die 
caquetoire under such circutti^iances. 

In the Renaissance priod Chf rhe ijtb and i6Th centudes^ die dis- 
tlnctJon between the decorative and useful categories in the minor 
am is one that detennines, by and large, the diameter of the re¬ 
sults as a iimrk of an. In the former ckssiBcarlon would be placed 
such things as the enamels, tapestdes and much of the gold work; in 
the latter are iron work, glass^vare and furniture. To sum up the 
discussion of these vadous examples, it will be seen that in the deeoia- 
dve category there is a pronounced tendency to achieiT effects imitat¬ 
ing those other arts^ notably painting and sculpture, w^hile in the 
useful arts it is the function of the object and the nature of its matedal 
that contjoi the design for the greater part. In the next chapter, the 
inBuence of new circumstances, differing uses and possibly more than 
ever the availability of neiv materials play their part in the evei^hang' 
ing forms censideixd under the general heading of the minor arts. 


Chapter XXXV. Tlie Minor Art5 of 
the Pa5t''Rcnai55antc and Motiern PerioiJs 


TO DRMV A HAaD AVD FAST LJfVE BETVl^EES' THE 

Renaissance and Posi-Renaissance periods in hisiory^ is possibly an even 
iDOie arbiirar)' pioccduru than establishing a distinctiDii between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance* not it essential for leasons other 
than expediency to deline the exact chionological span of the modem 
ago. Rut since some such structuie is necessaiy in the interests of 
claritVt the Post-Renaissance period will be here considered as embrac¬ 
ing the 17th and i8th ccniuries and the modem era will conunenoe 
w'ith the year 1800. For this separation there is some justiheation^ the 
iTih century saw for the first time a comprehensive pohtical fexms in 
the principfe of absolutism that made France a world power whose 
essential character as a political entity was not modified in princtple 
until the closing vears of the iSth; this modification was itself a mani¬ 
festation of die changing philosophies of a world that was slionly to 
produce the Industrial Revolution that SEam|is the 19th century^ with 
an unmistaLahle character that is only now being resolved into its basic 
and essential elemcms. 

The preeminence of France in the culture of the 17th century In 
Eutope is one of the fundamental facts in the histow of the Post^ 
Renaissance period, and in the selection of the majority of the examples 
of the period from French work, this is recognirjcd. It is also to be 
obsen'cd that furniture supplies the most consistently eiolving forms, 
running parallel in character with the architectural designs that pro¬ 
vide a setting tor them. Thus in the Louis XI 11 period of the early 
lyih century, a characteristic example is a CiililweJ of el^owyt f’twy 
and gib bronze (Fig. 617) in the Metropolimn Museum. This is true 
not only of the form which was quite exitnsivcly emplo>Td at that 
time in various types hut also of die decoration; the use of legs and 
ornamental details that have l>een turned on a lathe now begins to 
be general; the elaborate can’cd panels are similar in general design 
to much contemporary* work in Flanders which supplies a direct com- 
paristm with the architecture of die priod (tf. Fig, 147). The gcn 
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cral effect of rich nmamcnmiion combineii with heavy and massive pro- 
portions is the touchstone of the style. 

The Louis XIV period of the later 17th centur)' contrthuics to the 
minor arts a style that is well in accord with the proud and opulent 
spirit of Le Roi Sefeif, A Cabhiet in the Louvre (Fig- 61S) is the 
work of one of the leading designers of the period^ A. C. who 

is famous for the method of marquetry that his name is associated 





FlC- 6i7r—C arlvst, Ebony, ivojy and gilt bronze. 

Aleiropoiit^jFi AfriseuiUp N, T 

svith. This Consists of inlaying wooden panels, usually of ebony, which 
was thought to have an eftect of magnifioeno! lacking in the now out^ 
moded oak or ivalnuip with a design formed hy inset pieces of other 
iv^s or, prelcrablyp of ivoiyp mother^ pcarC bone, brass, tortoise 
shell and the hkCp brass or bronze applique ii^rk completes the effect 
of great ostcnraiion. Elaborate though the decora don is, the structural 
font! of the cabinet is rebbvely simple, with straight lines prcdommai- 
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ing and ^'igorous rnoul<k'^i profilt*s accenting top and ba^e. In the 
dosing years a! the 17th cent 11 this rectangular simplidty of fonm 
i& n'tcdifitKl as the Wrifijig Desfc (Fig- 6^9) made by Boulle for Mas 
Emanue], Elector of Bavariap reveafi: the double curve Ln the legs 
produces a form called cabriole Avhich iKcamo very" popular in the 
j8th century. The chair is also an imprtani form in the Louis XTV 
period; when strict protocol governed order of seating at the grand 
court functionsp it is easy to see hoiv essential it was that the soda! 



Fig. 6rB.—A. C. bOULLE- CAHtNMt* Etwny^ inlaid. Louvre, Ptirts. 

position, of the occupant should be opnropriately inchcaicd by the 
form and proportions of his chair# The thrf>nc of Louis Xl\^ himself, 
for example, vi-as of solid silver draped with criinson velvet, the hack 
standing eight feet high; even this was enhanced in effect by the golden 
embroideries draped over it which were earned by caTvatides who 
top^>ed it by seven feet more. Less ovenvbdming in effcxrt is a Chufr 
of the period (Fig. 62c) in the Metroptililan Museum in Neiv York; 
to be noted are the curving diagonal stretchers bracing the console 
legs, and the elaborate carving of the wotxlcn portions of the chair. 
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Tapestty, necdJcpoini:, brocade or velvet supply the material for the 
upholstery; leather U hut seldom used. 

One of the high points in the hislor)' r»f the decorative arts is reached 
in France in the iSth centuty in the reign of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI, The ideal of pompous austerity that prevailed in the preced' 
ing century was considerably reiaxed and the heynole of social usage 



Fic. 619.—A. C. BOULLE. Oesk. Ebony, inlay and enamel, 
Mrmtague House, LatiJim. 

was rather one of intimacy and reEncment. The fonns of fumu 
tun: and the acoessnries of the period are seen in a Rofw« in French 
Eighteenth-century Style in the Philadelphia Museum (Fig. 621) 
which prints on a quite comprehensive scale the varying aspects of 
both earlier and later periods. Dt^minating the whole is the scries of 
tapestries on the walls representing the story of Cupid and Psvehe. 
designed by one of the most pspubr painters of the period, Francois 
Boucher (r 703-17705, and e.'iccuted bet ween 1741 and 1770 in the 
famous Beauvais tapestrv facujiy in northern France. Like the Rspbaul 
tapestry discussed elsewhere (Fig. 602), the style of the Boucher ex- 
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apiples is priniarily pictorial, bui drairation they are none the less 
extremely Ene since the pictorial idenl they reptusem is basically dec¬ 
orative in character. Panicubrly notable is the color scheme which is 
in rich but subdued tones W'cll calculated lo appear to advantage in 
the light cast from the cr^^staJ chandeliers. 

Two styles nnd various materials are represented In the Furniture of 
the room. The chairs with the delicately curvcTl cabriole lags am in 
the Louis XV manner, upholstered in tapestry of Bowers on a lose 
ground; the complex curvature of backs and arms in these Louis XV 



Fic, 610,—Chaia^ Walnut and tapestry. Metrupolitan Afuseuw^ N. V. 

examples is in die s^p^alled nxucu manneCp a word derived from 
rocaiile and coijujile tvhich mean respectively rock and shell and in 
this combination refers to the irregularity of contour and surface that 
makes such furniture so effective a complejnent of the rococo interior 
Ccf. Fig. 167). ITie Louis XVI style is seen in die tables and com¬ 
modes of more simple lines in which rectangular and circular forms 
predominate and with legs that arc straight though still ijuiie richly 
canned. This tendency toivard less complicated structural forms that 
characterizes the Louis XVI style in furniture in contrast to the earlier 
Louis XV manner is one of the consci^uences of an increased interest 
in and knowledge of ancient classic art that has been mentioned cLe- 
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where; it wUI be notitJ in English Forms thai arc coniempoiary with 
these and is developed into die Empire style of the early 19th century. 

The tables and commCKles oF the iSrh-eenturv room also illustiate a 
decorative technique that was developed by the cabinetmakers of the 
time in the applied ornament which is called ormolu from the French 
Of’fiioultt, meaning literally moulded gold, The object was first cast in 



Fic. 6£i. —Philadelphia Museum of Art, Tut ftict FIoom. 


bronze and after being chiseled to the desired finish was covered with 
an amalgam of rrercury' and gold. The picic was then heated which 
caused tlic mercury' to vaporize and the gold to be dcprisii«l on the sur¬ 
face of the bronze. This technique produced results much more lasting 
than simply applying liquid gold to the object; the usually fatal conse¬ 
quence to the workmen of the mcreury vapor freed in the process was 
apparently nor considered a matter of much importance if the W'ide- 
spread employment of decorative motives so created be considered. In the 
objects illustratetl ormolu is used for the mounts on the tables and chests 
—rosettes, medallions and the like—hut it also employed For larger 
free forms like the candle sconce? Ranking the fireplace and for clocks 
(cf. Fig. 619^; On the fumiriire. its n^lor and surface texture make it an 
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^drnirabltr foil for the dark pciliblit:d L^bony which conLinacd a favored 
□LaiLTjal for the iSth-centur)' cabinetinatcr* 

Other fonns cnicring inio iho J Sth-ctintury dcconidve tiniiuinhle are 
the scidpnircd busts and die lerra-coita hgurines diat can be seen on 
the chests in the room: Clodion was especially admired in the i8th cen¬ 
tury^ for his taste in the creation of such farms as these (d. Fig. 357). 
vVlso to be: noted ate the various objects in porcelain that appear—chiefly 
vases and urns but alsti furniture mounts in the fonri of plaques. This is 
mostly Sevres vvareH creaEcd at the factory^ established at Vtnoennes in 
1740 and granted royal pironage in 1745; here processes leading to 
effects of extraordinan' charm of color and surface were developed dur¬ 
ing the 18th centurj’. In their reJincment and delicacy of form, these 
porcelain objects Take their place in an ensemble which rei-eab tbrnugh- 
out the sense of elegance ^ gracefulness and unerring taste that is char- 
actenstic of the "boudoir an'' of the iBth century' in France and that for 
slieer decorative effectiveness in the terms indicated can be equaled only 
woth difficulty and certainly is unsurpassed in any other time or countly^ 

England developcti a furniture style in the iSih century^ that is no 
less distinguished in character than diat of France under Louis XV 
and XVL although that character is quite as individually English as 
the examples just considered are French, Previous to that timCp English 
furniture was more lilccly than not to be a variant or combination of 
the continental styles, Avith Italian,. Flemish or French influences pre¬ 
dominant according to the prevailing plitical lendcnclts of the period, 
Tlus is reflected in ihc names given the various modes—Tudor^ Jaco¬ 
bean, William and JMarv\ Queen Anne and the like—correspnding 
10 the different monarchs and embodying the preferences resulting from 
their relationships to continental countries. One form deserves sptial 
notice, however, for its imprtance and ppularity in the New World— 
the gate-leg table (cf. Fig. 180) which was evolved during the 17th 
century'. Tlic mc^st characteristic examples are fmm the lime of Crom¬ 
well, ca. 1650, and show in their massiveness a continuation of the 
i6th-cenrury i>'pes hut WJih less decoration than appears earlier, the 
ornament being limited for the most part to the turned legs. Oak w^s 
the material most used in the Elizobethan and early Jacobeari periods 
in the late i6ih and early lyxh centuries, with walnut tending to re¬ 
place it in the laiier part of the 17th century in the William and Maw 
and Queen Anne styles. 

The early i8th century' of the Georgian period finds a continued 
assimilation of continental elements of style in English fumitune^— 
cabriole legs, fwll-aTid-claw or hrof feet, masks, roct-and-shell motives 
—that are derived from ihc barfX]Ut"-mcoco decorative repertory. A new 
material also makes Its ap|Jcaranee at this time—mahogany: imported 
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foT the most part froin the Neiv World, it was not utitil it became 
plentifully available in England after the Chrlginally heavy impoit tax 
was modified in 17J3 that it was used by cabinetmakers on any scale. 
Once introduced, its strength, ease of workmanship and the attiactive 
finish ii ivas capable of receiving led to its supplanting native woods 
ulmnst entirely during the mid-period of the 18th-century', and it is the 
material most completely identified with the first of the famous 18th 
eentuiy' English furniture designets, Thomas Chipjiendalc 07i8-i775>), 



Fic. 62 j.— ClriPPI-NDALE. Eui.t. FaoNT Desr wnn Caiinet Top. 

Mahogany. .Vleirapoiflwii AJiiseanj, .V. Y, 

In this wnnection, it sJmuld be stressed that other cahinetraakers than 
those whose names are must froqucmiy encouiitered in histories of fumh 
turn vrere active and produced designs of quite as great distinction. It 
w^, in fact, by virtue of the general sense of material combined with 
a^ptauon to purpose—the runciiotiulisin of their designs us against the 
chiefly decorative aims of the i8th<enturv French—that English fumh 
turn of the Mriod as a whole achieved its'undobatablc success. It is this 
quality combmed with the now thoroughly assimilated stylistic elements 
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of contifichtjl design that the character of Lr^glish Furniture 

of this period. 

The preeminence of Chippendale in the intJ^iSth century can be 
attributed to various factors. His designs reveal him to have been a 
consummate master of his material; they are coiiehed in terms that 
evolve naturally from pieces uF vvuckI joined to realize to the utmost 
both structural and decoiative consistency. His induence was wide^ 
spread through the medium of his publication in 1754 of The Geutter 
man and Cahwet-Makt-rs' Director in which he included designs of 
inexhaustible variety—^Frencli^ Cothicj Rococo, Chinese—but all con¬ 
ceived against a kickground esseinially structural in terms of wood 
that made them a fertile source of inspiration for the craftsmen and 
joiners of wood in England, Ireland an<l the Colonies. In this respect, 
the Chippendale style in the larger sense is similar in characier to the 
Georgian architectural style with ivhich it is conicmpoiarv; it is ren¬ 
dered consistent and unified in spile of regional va Ha [ions or even 
provincial awkwardness by the tommon quality of being eminentlv 
in terms of the material employed. 

As an example of work in the basic manner of Chippendale^ a 
mahogany Tun ffotit Desk ulrJi Ca&incf Top (Fig* bzi) reveals a 
fundamenml simplicity of form en1i\-cncd by treatment of surface and 
w-ell^hosen decumtive dvmils. These arc never 50 prominent as to 
obscure the main structural lines., however, and the impression of some' 
thing solid and svell made that can stand use is always foTemK>st Ln a 
well-designed Chippendale piece. The fact that many of hi^ designs 
were cjicctitcd in coJlahoratlon with architects rniiiy have had some¬ 
thing TO do with this, but his ability to create forms that look hoth 
solid and graceful at the same time and are easy and comfortable to 
use as well Is his own particular and |>efSOnal contribution. Innumemblc 
are the varieties of his chair designs, for example (Fig. 625)—ribbon- 
back, (jothiCp Chinese whatever the taste tif the client dictated 
but all w'ith an unfailing cjuality iliai is his own. Obsen.'c,, for example, 
that whatever the pttem of the splat in the open hack of the chair it 
is alwayii firmly fixed ai the tup and the bottom^ whether rhe leg^ are 
basically straight nxtangukr pieces or subtly cuned and with ela^ratc 
caning, they are so designed that they seem to grow out of the scat 
and rest solidly on the fliKir. In Ehc more elaborately canned forms, the 
close texture oF the mahogany makes possible a rcfirtcment of motive 
and a minuteness of scale that arc essentially rococo in spirit, whatever 
the sped lie character of the ornament may lx?* 

One of the most novel features of European iSihHcentury^ stvie in 
the decorative arts is the employment of Oriental themes and forms. 
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Tliis was 3 direct outcome of the opening up of coniinercial fdalion- 
sliips with the Far East in the late years of the 17th centurj^ and the 
exploitadcn thereof in the following egntyr^' that was systepiatlzed in 
the formation of the East India Qjmpany in 1708. This in itself might 
not have been su(hetent to stjinybtc the diiRoiserie;s and Sriigeries— 
decorative patterns of pgodas, bamboo trees, people m Chinese cos- 
tames, and montex's—thac appear with &uch frequency in French in' 
teriors of the time, nor would It acamnt for the const metion of a Che 



Fic- 614.— CHIPPENDALE. CnixtsE ' Bed. Lacquer* 

So, KensiMgtow L^mhn. 

ncse pagoda in Kew Gardens in London by Sir William Chambers, 
had there not existed a pronounced taste for the strange and exotic that 
was by way of being a reaction against the solemn and pompous dignity 
of the i7th-ccntiin^ manner. It is thus as another aspect of the refined 
friiolity of the rococo that Chippendale's Chinese designs must be con¬ 
sidered; in the chairs the Oriental quality Is not prominent for the out- 
standing characteristic is nothing more than a latticework of more or 
less complexity. A Chinese bed by Chippendale (Fig. 624) is much 
more consciously derivative, however, with its chaTacteristically curved 
canopy lines ending in Elving dragons, the lattice hack and on elaborate 
decorative scheme executed in bequer on the posts and top. If this is 
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gso 

ttiorc of Q i^uriosit)^ than anylKing it none the less embodies quite 
completely one aspect of the taste of the time. 

Taste as a factor in the ciolutEOn of style accounts for (he popularity 
in the later iSth cencurj" in England of the forms created by the Adam 
Brothers (Koberi, I7i&-i79i; James. 1730-1794), who were among the 
most prominent hgures in the field of English architecture of their 
time. RobertK the elder of the twop returning to England in 1758 after 
four years of travel and study in Italy* brought with him so great an 



FiGr 625,—ROBERT AD/ViM. CiiAms axd Painted wood and 

tapestry, of An, PhiLddphis, 


enthusiasm for the arts of ancient Rome as ncwlv revealed in the exca-- 
vation of Herculaneum that the delicate classiciinng style he de%'eloped 
in architecture and ihe decfjrative arts soon replaced m popularity the 
Chipjicndale of the earlier t8th century in the decomtive am and the 
baroque-rococii manner in architecture. A similar development for sim- 
been noiwi in the eh^ngc from ihc Louis XV tn 
the Louis XV t style in France, In Lngliincl ihe dilfcrenci; is possibly even 
more pronounced, howcii'cr, since it involvK] a. ntiv canon of proportion 
and new maicnuls as tvell as different fornuil <|ua1Itics, Thu circum¬ 
stance that tire Adams were architects and detontors first of all rather 
than cabinetmakers results in a conception of the interior as a con¬ 
sciously composed ensemble in which the tleagn of fumiuirc, lamps, 
haitgings, carpets, svall decorations is controlled by a single idea which 
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IS classic and Pompeiian tn the majority of their designs. The unity of 
effect that is achieved cannot be denied even thotigh it is of a different 
character than dial of an inienar like the French t8th centiir)' one al¬ 
ready discussed (Fig- iti which what might be lenncd die in¬ 

herent and traditionaj stylistic sense of a number of craftsmen has pro¬ 
duced a formal harmony, whereas iht: English ensemble is the conse- 

3 uencc 5 of a consciously contrived* not to say academic uniformity of 
etailr 

Comparison of the ^Ularn style in furniture (Fig, 625) with the 
earlier Chippendale reveals at once the presence of a dilTcrcnt stylistic 
sense, Tlie irregularity of detail and ebboraiion of form that remain 



Fic, 616.— VVeekjw^oqd Waj\e, jVletro|wiff43ti jVlHseuwi^ Y* 


as a rocoDQ clement in the earlier work ha^e given way to simplicity 
of basic form and regularity of individual motives in the later tvork, 
Tapestr\' backs, for e)i;ample. replace the open splats, and the decorative 
motives are often of clasric mythological subjects. Mahogany has been 
discarded for satin w^xkI or harevviK»d and painted decoration is often 
employedt the colors being soft pastel shades that arc repeated in the 
walls of the room itself and in the accessory objects of ceramic ware 
that ate a characteristic detail in the /Vdam inierior (Fig, 626). These 
were often after designfs by leading ariisis of the time in tlic NcO“ 
classic vein and tverc cxccutt^l at the Wedgwood factory which came 
into existence primarily to supply objects of this type in England as 
the Sinrrs plant did in France ai ihc same time. Jars and vases and 
plaques 10 be set in(o the walls or mantelpieces are among the most 
characteristic products of this firm, the decoration being based for the 
most part upon the rchned and delicate classic style which the e,xca- 
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vations of Pompeii and Hercubneum uere then revealing and which 
enjoyed an extraordinary' popularity* 

The Adam inierpretation of classic style is the basi* of the ti^-o most 
generally accepted modes in late iSth-century fu mi lute in England— 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton. Tlie names are those of cahinetmakefs who, 
like Chippendale, published bcKiks of furniture designs that were widely 
disseminated and correspndirtcly influential, George Hcpplewhite col- 
laborated with the Adam hrothers in executing many of their designs 
and the lyp of work with which his own narrie is associated representi 



Fic. 6^7,—HEPPLEWltlTE- Chaih. S^rlnwoed. 

Aiefro|JohftfM Muiteuin, X. 


an individual itiodificaiion of their (asto (Fig, 627), Although he de¬ 
signed nil types of furniture, chairs are most numefous in his published 
designs and the example illustrated is characteristic of bis maitncr The 
k-^ are rather sturdy as a mk, straight or tvnh very slight curvature 
anti Huied or inlaid. The backs, htiivcver, are quite fragile in effect with 
swiping cunes predominating in heart or shield shapes unsuoiiorted 
at ihu h:^. a specific point of ctmtiast with Chippendales style for ejt- 
sunplc, that indicates a differing conception of design that k not with¬ 
out some signtfiancc. Chippendale is still the craftsman working with 
functional cxinsideration as a primary basis and making decorative effect 
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suburdin^Ei: 10 ii, whereas HeppJgwIiitc has uken an attitude that when 
carried tQ its logical conclusion rt^duces the chair to a dccomtive acceS' 
sorj\ for the fTagility of his designs is actual as ^vell as seeming. ITiomaa 
Sheraton slso lellects the classic taste of the Adams in his 

designs hut by emphasizing straight lines and rectangular forms achieves 
somctvhat more substantial elFects than are found in I iepplewhite^s 
vvcjrk; his Chiiirs Cf'ig- 628)+ for example, have open splat hacks in 
ivhich vases and lyres arc prominent as motives, btii a Ix^ttom rati 
renders them more sturdy than I lepplcwliite's. A Criiunjode, a ty|5e of 



Fic- 6 a 8 .-—SHERATON. Chains. Mahn^nv. AlefropuJitarr N* If* 

cabinet e\mlvcd in England in the iSth century CFig. 629X is illustni- 
tive of his style in its simple lines, the cun ing Fmnt and the inlay wort 
of contrasting woods in panels of hareuood. More than either the 
rVdanis or HopplewhiEc does he approach in general character ihe Louis 
XV[ manner in France and like that style im his work iminedlately 
foreshadows the completely classici7jng tendencies of the Empire pcTiod. 

In the English colonies in the New Worlds the familiar pattern of 
adaptation and modificadon of the basic types of the mother country 
is to be observed in the minor arts as it is in architecture and painting. 
In discussing the architecture of the Colonics it was pointed out that 
inasmuch as the first settlers in New England were from the lower 
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middle classes ol English societ)', their architectural faims were not 
the elaborate cla^^cizing ones of Inigo Jones* Palladia n palace or 
Christopher VV'^ren’s baroque churches bm were rather in the vernac¬ 
ular idiom of frame and hll ainstruttiOnj using wocxl and sparing of 
ornament. The furniture of the early Colonial period in the 17th cen- 
turv^ is of similar characier. The interior of the Capon 1 louse at TopS“ 



Fig. 62^^.—Sl lErL\TON. Commooi:. Haieviiood. inlaid, 
iljcrrapeiihni xVJn.^eifnip W V. 


field, Mass. (Fig. i8o) lias been restored with furnishings of its period, 
it having been built in i68j. Although in many res^K-cts it was mther 
more elaborate in coftstniction than many houses of the time, its fur¬ 
nishing is probably no more so than many others. Prominent is the 
gateleg table which is of the type with turned legs evolved in the 
tnid-i7tb century' in England menitoned above. In the background is a 
low heavy' chest with turned feet and simple paneling on the front and 
ends; if Jess dabomte in decoration than English chests of the late t6th 
century, the proportions are none the less very' simitar to them. The 
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chBirs arc of the sti-ciilled ladderbaL'k type in which huri^ntal slats 
■replace the splats noted in the English 1 Sth-cetitiirv' chairs; in these 
cLxajnpleSj the slats are flat instead of being turned or as some 

earlier examples are. The form as it appears here is still In part the 
prtxluct of mining, the posts and stretchers having been so madOp 
but coinlort is a major consideration^ and the attitude is the crafEsman's 
rather than the decorators^ Turning on a lathe as the principal techni' 
cal method is also characteristic of the Windsor type of chair CFig^ 
650) which is distinguished by legs pegged into the wtjod or rush seat 
and a bock of turned spindles enclosed in a 
can'cd or hent-wood frame. This type of chair 
appears to have been used flssl in the vicinity 
of Windsor Castle in England C'-^hence the 
name} about 1720 and the earliest ^\merican 
examples are from after [l is basically 

a wo^worker's form rather than a cabinet¬ 
maker's and probably for this reason was con¬ 
siderably developed in the Colonies wdiere its 
ease of irnmufactuie, lightnessp comfort and 
the variety of fonns in which it could be 
used made it very jwpular. Being easily avail¬ 
able, pinCp maple and birch are among the 
materials most extensh-ely employed in rVincr- 
ican furniture in the j/th centur)% as w^cll 
as the traditional English oak. Of whate%'cr 
character^ the wood was often left unfinished 
after being smoothed, to acquire polish and 
color in the noimal piocesses of use. 

.American furniture in the i8th century is ihe product of native 
craftsmen of highly dei-eloped manual skill ^vorking in the same formal 
tradition as their English contemporaries and often with the aid of 
the sarde books and designs. It ts not surprising 10 find an identical 
sequence of styles under these drcumstanccs and it is possible to speak 
of Chippendale and Sheraton styles In American furniture as it is in 
Englandp for the general characteristics are much the same. There is 
even a general parallel in the taking up of different materials at vari^ 
ous tiineSp for mahogany tends to replace oak and walnut in Colonial 
lurnirure in chc iSth century as it did in the products of the mother 
country. Tliete are dilferences, lioivever, in the American Cmdirion 
that should be noted. The Chippendale style, for examplop enjoys a 
longer period of [xipularity here and the iSih-century classicizing tend¬ 
encies are not so pronounced. Certain types, morcoverp continue in gen- 



FiCt- 630 ,—Windsor 
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cral ii££ In the Colonies after disappearing in England itself, a case in 
point being the high chcsi which iLiglish taste haa not found appealing 
after the first quarter of the iSth century^ the lower commode 
629} being prereTTutl. The chest apjiears in a considerahic variety of 
fonniv in Colonial furniture, of which the must notable are the high¬ 
boy in which the supporLs are cabriole leg^ of such height as to re- 



Fic. 651 .—Chest-oN'Gh 1:ST. Cherry. MerropohiEiit Y, 

seinblc a stand on which the chest seems to be placed, and the Cliesf- 
on-chest CFig. 651) whose form is well described by the name. Thougb 
both these forms have English precedents, the ty^ developed in the 
Colonies are uniquely American. Tlie chest^n chest that i& illustrated 
shoivs in addition a leginnal distinction in the hWli front, the term 
applied to the alternate recessed and protruding paneling of the lower 
part. The block front was a product of Rhode Island and was not made 
in other pans of the Colonies, a iletaiJ which suggests that in Fumituie 
as in architecture the iSth century was one of local schools and siyles 
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within the l^jrger framework of the i^eriod iiylc as a wholes this was the 

case. 

Among the local styles in American fiimiiure of the iStli ccniiiry, 
that which dcvelojied in Philadelplm was one of ihe most distin¬ 
guished. Various diciimstances cuntribuied to this—a large and pras- 
peroLis merchant population with aspirations to establish a dehniie scr 
cial position being one of ihe most important, A strong sense of local 
pride was another factor responsible for the prevaleiU currency of the 
term '"Philadelphia Chippendale'' as a dcHnke style in furniture which 



Fic, 631,—Pbiladelphiii^ Mount Pic as ant. Bedroom. 


like^visc provides a clue to its forma! t^uality. Lip ward of tvi^o dozen 
cabinetmakers are knoivn who labeled trietr products as made in Phila¬ 
delphia. A Bedroont in the fine Georgian house called Motmt Plen^fU 
built on the bank of the Schuylkill River in wba: is now Fairmount 
Park in Philadelphia by Captain John iMacPherson in 1761 CFlg^ 
contains a tiujnMr of pieces by such craftsmen. The chest-on-chest in 
the background is believed to be by Jonathan Gostelovve 744^5' 
1795)2 it* cabriole feet, scrqll pdiment with latticeivork and Bosvered 
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um and th^ ebbor^ii^^ brass mounts afc typical Philadelphia details 
of the Chippendale idiom. It is of mahogany while the chest of draw¬ 
ers with the bovi-ed front in the foregtound is of walnut but in the 
same style- it bears a label indicating it to have been the work of 
Gosidowc. The tiv-o chairs in the room are also Philadelphia Chippen¬ 
dale in stv'le—the one by the bed with a simplilk-il ‘Gothic” hack, the 



Fic*. 633.—PAUL REVERE. Udn-shaped Sruviia, 


other having a very ebborate IsTe mothe for the splat. The four-poster 
bed with its needlc-%vorli hangings and spread and U^c small three- 
legged table are consistent with the pieces described. Also in the 
Philadelphia style is the furnishing of the room frum the Powel House 
In the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 181}* characterized by the elab- 
graUJ earning on the cabriole legs of tlie chairs and Liblcs. Less ornate 
15 the sofa, but its general lines and the tnas^iie proportions are in the 
best Colonial Chippendale tradidon^ Even the wall pper in this room 
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tcfiecis ihe inEerests thut attach to Cliippcndalc's styl^p for the Chinese 
motives ate the tesuh of the same decorative taste that figiires in some 
of his furniture designs tliough not in any of the examples here illus¬ 
trated. 

Further details in the Povvei room are of interest in representing 
the minor ans of iBth-centuf)^ America* The elaborate conning of the 
mantelpiece and the frame on the chimney breast with its broken pedi¬ 
ment are executed with the same nicety of detail and vigor of line 
that characterize the decoration of the furniture. The cr^'stal chandelier 
or luster and the little potten^ figures on the mantel were probably itti- 
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pofted from Europe but reveal a taste that piirallels that of contem- 
porarj'* France and England. The silverware^ on the other handp is of 
Colonial origin and seiv^es as a reminder that a nourishing trade in the 
manuFacture and sale of such objects was carried on in the New World 
in the j 3 th century'. It is a matter of historical as well as artistic interest 
that Paul Revere was a silversmith of grciit renown; pieces by him CP^g- 
653) are in demand as much for their formal quality as for their aaso- 
ciatJons. They are less ornate as a rule than contcmjwrary European 
work but reveal to an extraordinary degree the unerring instinct of a 
master in his chnsen field—die craftsman^s sense of his material. Of 
similar chamcier is anodier of tlic famud products of the i8th century 
in the j^Vmerican minor arts—the produced by MeiTiricfi Wif- 

helm Sfiegel at Mannheim in Pennsjdvania (Fig. 634)* The brilliant 
colors and occasional ctclicd or painted designs of the:^ pieces arc effec¬ 
tive complements to the shapes and forms of the vessels which so clearly 
reveal the characmr of the substance of which they arc made. 

Tlic inherent craftsman^'s sense of material has Ixfen spoken of before 
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m discussing the quality t>F Chippendale s turnilure designs—this feeling 
for wood and irs iuEdnsic properties that underlies the best of his 
Formal ideas. It is this quality mat makes the Gdanial adaptations of 
his work as distinguished as the original work itself^ exccuied as they 
were by men of i!ie same temperament who responded to the qualities 
described with intuitive perception of their character since they them¬ 
selves were equipped by training and 
experience to achieve similar effects. 
It is this as well as the normal lag in 
following the current tastes always 
apparent in comparisons bctiva?n the 
cultural phenomena of mother coun- 
ity anti colony that accounts for the 
belated appcanince of the refined 
classicism of the Adams^ of f lcpple- 
tvhiie and Sherviion, in the minor arts 
of the New World—in which a con¬ 
scious aesthetic is coequal with the 
craftsman s feeling that was dominaiil 
in the earlier Chippendale period in 
both England and the Colonies, A 
Secreiery-bookcnse of mahctfiany and 
inlaid satin wood of Philadelphiii ori- 
gin^ made about 1790 CFig+ 6^5^? 
veals both I lepplewhiie and Sheraton 
charactcristicSp a mixture not uncom¬ 
mon In furniture of the late i 3 th 
century in America since the hand¬ 
books of the various English styles 
of the time were used indiscrimi¬ 
nately. In this piece, tlie general rec- 
tangubrity of form and the pattern 
of the leaded glass in the bwkease 
doors are ffeppleivhite m character^ 
livhefeas the inlaid ornameni of the lower pan is more in the Sheraion 
manner although a$ a general rule It was the practice to inlay chests 
and case pieces of this period instead of carving them as had been 
done earlier. 

The pasi-Revolntionaqr’ development in American furniture tcprC' 
sented by the Philadelphia secretary-bookcase is one in which the out¬ 
standing characteristic is gracefulness of line and surface combined 
with delicacy of pmpcjrEion and a pleasing sense of the d£?corative 
quality of fnaterLals. The cabinetmaker s craft was still pursued on a high 
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Fig. 636.—Room with Fuhniturk u¥ Duncax Piivi^k. Mvtrofmliian Muieunit N* 1 '. 
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level of laste and tlie namc^ of seme of /Weiica s outstanding design¬ 
ers come from its pmeutioners—-notably Samue] MclntlreH ''the wood- 
carver of Salem " Charles Bulhnch and. Robert Wei I Ford, Works by- 
men of the caliber of these are of as great distinctiDn as the best 
English furniture of the same period. At the hands of Ehuican Phyfe 
(1768-1854) an adaptation of the classicizing Sheraton manner was 
developed which is one of the most distitiguished furniture styles of 
the period in either Europe or ^America (Fig- 636)+ His shop ms estab¬ 
lished in New York in the later years of the iSth century and his 



FiCr 637 .^^I_EMARCKAi\D. CAitiNET, .Mahogany and Ormolu^ 
Musdis arts decoratifi^ F^tis 

most effective designs dale from tliat period and the first years of 
the 19th century. A Room jn the styU of ca. 1800 in the American 
Wing of the hletropolitan Museum in New York has been furnished 
With pieces from this period; the table is of the p^estal type which 
Phyfe frequently employed and the surrounding side-chairs have the 
lyre hacks which he did much to popularize while others have lattice- 
work and curved patterns of Sheraton Inspiration but given individ¬ 
ual quality by him. In all of these pic?ces^ the beauty of the w'ocxlp 
whether solid or veneered, is an important factor in the designp 
accented by carving or reeding of delicaie scale appropriate to the 
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lightness of the forms, and with legs of subtle curvature wdl calcu¬ 
late J to achieve die sense of ebstic sup[x>rt desired in a form of ttis 
Ej'pe. The upholsiew textiles arc soft in color as befjis the impression 
of refinement and good taste created thfoughotii. 

To the cabinetmakers who created the stvles of the later iSth eeri’ 
tur)% the cbssic was a source of inspiraLion; to the men who followed 
them in the early 19th centur^-^T the cbssic was a style to be copied. 
No more than a glance at the cabinet designetl by GeolTroy Lemar' 
chand in the Musee des ^^Vrts dccoraiifs in Paris C^ig. ^37) is needed 
to see how the eiiElre concept of form has changed from one in 
which a feeling for matenal is cornbined with a taste for cbssic deco¬ 
rative motives to one that seeks to reproduce on effect that was first 
achim^ed in quite other ways than those seen here. For the massiveness 
of Lemarchands Empire piece is the result of tr^'ing to reproduce in 
w’ood the heaviness of sculptured stone forms, by contrast w'ith Chip¬ 
pendale massiveness which is intrinsic In the methods of joining and 
construction that he used. Other than this the use of supposedly classic 
motives—Lons^ heads, busts, cherubs, nude gotldcsses and various foliaie 
forms, in gilded applique—shnws how completely the furniture design¬ 
er's inspinition is controlled by the aTchaeologist s vision; rather than by 
functional requirement or dccoraiivc fitness nf form to material. Occas¬ 
ionally the former grace of line and form appears—-an illustration being 
the chaise bngue in Daviefs portrait of Madame Recamicr—but unin¬ 
spired heaviness and archaeological literalness are the order oF the dav 
for the most pit. Even Duncan Pbyfe's later work show^s him yielding 
to the gene ml trend of the times in pieces oF graceless heaviness that 
were ppularly known as ''Euidicr's furniture." Biedermcief is a name 
often used in a broad way to mean rarly jgth-ceniury furniture of 
this typ; It is mcjte specifically applied to the Empire style in Ger¬ 
many which distinguished chicRy by its simplification of the carved 
ornament of French mmels, the name being that of a fictitious charac- 
ler in a Ccmian comic weekly who was the prsonifiaition of bourgeois 
tastclessness. If this general characieriiLaiion docs nut do justice to an 
occasional piece in which sturdy simplicity is a source of some aesthetic 
pleasure, ii is none the Jess applicable to the greater ptt i>f the furni¬ 
ture of die period. 

In discussing the furniture of the i8th century, the examples thus 
far considered hav^e been creations of the master designers work¬ 
ing in cosmoplitan centers ftpr aristocratic ptrons. In the provinces 
—the QUElying or rural districEs—the magnificence and ostentation of 
such forms as these were known but seldom; moreover the cost of furni¬ 
ture hy the famous cabinetmakers was too great for the average man. 
Yet it is often from such dreumstancci as these that many attractive 
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pieces have come. Ffcncli provincial furniture of the t7th and iBth 
centuries ha;s a character all its own resulting fiom the assimilaiion 
and iDcxlihcation of the more sophisEicaEod ideas of Parisian cabinet¬ 
makers to Icscal and nj^giunaJ tastes; die u ork of rruiny an anonyinoijs 
artisan is Infused with the craftsman^s sense of material and intui¬ 
tive feeling for distinguished design that are the keynote of all efifec- 
tive forms in the minor arts. Among the best-known examples of 
such work in the Americiin Colonies are the Pni»ted Chests of the 
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settlers in eastern Pennsyliania in the iSth century' (Fig. The 

wood is usually that imtnedistek available—pine in this case—and 
the methids nf working it are ot the simplrrsi, the panels here being 
dovetailed at the angles, Curvcil decoratitm of a simple t^-pe is not 
unknown, but the mtjst genenil practice was painting: the motives are 
quite varied with flowers, people, animals and the likc% but are always 
treated wish a naive simplicity that seldom ventures beyond symmetry 
as the basic organization. Tlie cokirs are quite simple too, and the re^ 
suit has a charm that is immediately sensed» It is the consequence in 
no small degree of the Hat stylization of ihe forms that make such 
patterns as these so Ft ting as dcxordtivc adjuncts of the objects as a 
whole. 

The minor arts of the iBth ecmtuiy are products of the last great 
perind of hand craftsmanship, in which the artisan is guided as much 
by a feeling for his medium as anything else+ Even without invali¬ 
dating this general statement, it must, however, be jxiinled out that 
in the last years of the period there had apiK-arcd an ideal of judg¬ 
ment that was not essentially an artistic one but was rather aesthetic 
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in a dogm^itic way, stressing assuclativc values and svrnboHc impli¬ 
cations father than line and mass and texture and cobr« This shift 
in the basis of taste is one of the significani factors in the background 
of the minor aris of the igih ccntur)^ Another was the development 
of mechanical processes as aids to caning, weaving, painted deco¬ 
ration and the like, the first beginnings of the mass production that 
was the great centrtbuiion of the Industrial Age to mcjdem eukurc. 
Similarly a manifestation of the Industrial Age was the appearance 



Flc. 639 ^—Th£ '^Dav DanAxiEH,” Papjer-mii^he. Greal Exponiion of iSst* 


of a type of patronage thiii was unknoivn or at the most of veij' 
small induence in preceding periods—the middle-class industrial wwker 
who was piovided, e^'en at the low wages paidi with sudiclent income 
to enable him to purchase for his needs rather than make for himself. 
There thus appear as the fundamental factors in determining igth- 
century^ style in furniture, chin aware, decorathe objects and the like, 
the general decline in taste» the existence of a demand for such things 
on a scale so large that it eotild not possibly be met by traditional 
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bdiidicii^fi ptoctsscsn jnd the Joveloprrieni of mechanical methods of 
matiiiiacture to meet ihis need. 

The mid-i9tEi centun' ideal in ihc minor arts found its mo&t com¬ 
prehensive statement in the displays forming ihc Circat EL^hibidon in 
the Crystal Palace in London CF%- 155) m iSyj, This was one qf 
the first of the expositions that w ere held at frequent inten’als from the 
middle of the 19th cemury to present times; they arc another char¬ 
acteristic manifesiation oF the increa&ingJy industrialbjed culture of 
the west, seeking to emphasi^ce the greatness of past achievement and 
pointing the way [o still further conquests. /Xlbert, Prince Regent 
of England, who was primarily responsible for the idea of the Cry'stal 
Palace, staled as its purpose 10 give living picture of die pint of 
development at which mankind had arrived, and a new starting point 
from which all nations will be able to direct their future exertions^^; 
that this starting point was lo be the machine was quickly apparent 
for the Crowds that thronged the ExJubition from its opening day soon 
showed a marked preference for the mechanical displays over all tbe 
others and die objects which attracted the most attention otherwise 
were those created by mechanised processes. Such was a chair in papicr- 
mAche called the Dav Dreroiier CPig- w'hich was described as 

Follows in the ofhciiil catalogue: "The chair is decorated at the top 
with two winged thouglits—the one with hirddike pinions and crowned 
with roses representing happy and jovous dreams, the other with 
leathern bat like wings, unpk-^n! antf troublesome ones. Behind is 
displayed fb^- under the figure oF the rising sun. * . The popular 
appeal of such an objcci as this was twofold. Us symbolism delighted 
an age that took pleasure in sentimentality, and the material oF which 
It was moulded, being synthetic rather "than natumL represented a 
triumph oF mechanical ingenuity w^bich aUo permitted unlimited re¬ 
production. Such Formal qualiEies as it has are exaggerations of the 
ebssfeizing ornament oF the i8lh century; a leaf is not merely a 
decorative adjunct to the leg as it would be in Chippendak-s design, 
it has actually become the leg. 

Textile designs were an inqiortjnt feature in the Exhibition since 
they represented one of ihe key industries oF r^th-century^ Industrial 
Enghmd, A velvet pile tapestry" carpeting (Fig. 6qo) was one of the 
many vndely acclaimed achievements in this field and illustrates, 
like the chair, the dependence oF its designers in a Formal sense upon 
the craftsmen of the jHih century. For with all the available mechani¬ 
cal aids at their disposal the inspiration oF the creators of this design 
was limited to attempting to rcpmduce the patterns of early similar 
objects, possibly one like that seen in the French 1 Sth-centuf)^ tooih 
discussed earlier (Fig. 611). Thu difference in effect is unmistakable, 
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howf^vcri the leaf paticms that lie flat in the planu of the carpet in ihe 
French room and make it an admirable floor covering and ornament are 
treated by the I9ili-centur)' designer in a way so naturalLstiCp what with 
modeling shadows and perspective foreshortening, that the illusion of 
treading on actual stems and blossoms is ercatSi. The i^ih century 
patterns am also realistic, bur in creating them on the loom the cnif^- 
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rnan^s sense of style and the minutely individual variations In each 
recurrent example of the motive result in something tbu is both decora¬ 
tive and vigorous, whereas the mechanically idcntiail forms of the 19th- 
century carpet are stcTcotypcd and dead. Neither the nature of the 
rnatertal nor the purpose of the object has been a factor in the design— 
both absolutely Fundamental considerations in any cresitive approach 
to the forms of the minor arts. 

Prevalent as were the ideals implicit in the papicr in^che chair and 
the carpet during the 19th century when they arc associated witb 
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Victorian styJc, there were certnin more lea^uiing developments too. 
The designs of jolin H, Belter, an .American cabinciiriakcr In New 
York around 1850+ liiive the twer-omute and naturalistic decoration 
that connotes Victorian taste, but the craftsmaoship of his pieces is 
CKCclIenL and his use of ivood cjuitc distinguished^ Sir Charles Eastlake 
attempted to establbh a TpundaEion for pcipular taste in his book called 
Hiwji on kfoKse/iold Tasie published in England in 1870 and re¬ 
printed widely in the United Siaces; his hope was to adapt the 
mediaeval forms then widely popular to machine production by sim¬ 
plify infi them. [ [owever praiscwordiy Ins intentions, they Avcrc so con- 
siderably diitortcd in the realization that his name is practically 
synonymous with the most completely debased taste of the Victorian 
epoch. But it ivas such attitudes as his in attempting to subsEitiite the 
machine fur the craftsman simply as an aid to increased production 
df traditional forms that were primarily responsible for a phenomenon 
in the minor arts of die 19th century which was mom or less iso¬ 
lated and had little immediate inQucnce hut h none the less of great 
importance—the Ans and Crafts Movement sponsored by William 

Morris 

The Arts and Crafts Movement ivas the ouicome of an attitude 
ivhich could have existed only in 19th-century England. There was 
first of all a sense of aesthetic disgust for the cheap, shoddily made 
objects ]>ro<iuced by mechanical means that revealed lack of laste and 
absence of a genuine craft tradition. Secondly, there was a moral ob¬ 
jection to these same qualities as sytnbols of a brutal and debased 
pliili>S(»phy that was a direct consequence of the industrializarion of 
western culture by the machine, with a consequent empliasis upon 
purely mercenary and materiahstic values. Thirdly, ihcrt svas the by 
now strongly ingrained habit of historical criticism that led men to 
turn for inspiration to other times wlien a more deslrahk- wav of think¬ 
ing poxluced more beautiful forms. It was because of thr^ various 
considertitions that William Morris found it impossible to c.vpeet his 
bride to live in the "immoraV' atmosphere of a house built and furn¬ 
ished in the prevailing tasie of the time, artd turned to the art of the 
Middle Ages as the sort of thing produced by men inspired by lofty 
and elevated ideals and for that reason^ according to him, bt^iutifuL 
With a group of associates and sympathis^ers of similar ideals knmvn 
a^ the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, he attempted lo bring about a re- 
turn to the mediaeval tradition of fine handicraft motivai^ by cxmsid- 
emtjons of taste that played no part in the industrial output of the 
rime. An example of the products nf this attitude is the Wirfl-paper 
pHtterni, one of many that he designed (Fig. 641), Morris had learned 
the lesson of mediaeval tapestries (Fig. 595) and made his patiem 
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li« B^c on the it ts sty1i?jed rather than natuniHistic in demih dear 
and wh in colorp light and delicate in drawing and tone, inspired as 
to modve by the foliate decoiatiun of incdiaeval illuminated manu- 
scripts, the execution was by hand blocking and tinting. The rcfomis 
attempted by Morris are Found in otticr holds as well; the chair which 
he designed and gave his name to is a piece of simple pincTy forming 



Fig^ 641.—WlLUAM MORFllS- Tim ''Daisy*' VVALLrAPfin. 

a frame that supports loose cusliions for seat and back; it is intended 
for comfort rather tlian display and is characteTized othenvise by its 
solid constructionK Typt^mphy too attracted his atieniion and the hand¬ 
set pages of books primed at the Kclmscott Press have much the same 
brilliance of tone and effecrive rebttonship of tj'pe face and illustra¬ 
tion that arc found in the i^th-ccniury^ incunabula (Fig, 604) that 
^vere his models. 

Basic to Moms' conception of the ails was the principle that only 
hand craft could have aesthetic chardcttr, hts opposition to the machine 
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aiqounieil to a phobia-—a feeling tliai was no doubt amply justifijed by 
ihc machine prodycts of bis age hut %vhich his attitude cancemed 
itself ifiih only in a superficial way since ho condemned the tool rather 
than the inspiration that guided it. M the voice of one crymg in the 
wilderness of tastclessness and mercenaiy^ values, his example was in- 
valuable for he kept alive the principle of formal values of line and 
mass and color as t^-ntial and primarj^ in the applied arts. But it was 
of value primiiriJy hisrorieallyp for his blind opposition to the new 
creative possibilities of the machine and his attempt to revive the 
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moribund tradition of handicraft vverc in effect nothing more than a 
refusal to live in his mvn time and an effort to turn hack the hands of 
the clock to an age forever gone. 

iVccepEance of the machine and designs in terms that ate appropriate 
to its productive capabilities are the basis of the applied arts in modem 
times. Perception of this fact is e\ idem in various trends that develop^ 
toviard the close of the i^'th ccniury^ in ivhich a new coEtception of 
ornament is apparent. It was only natural that attempts to reForm the 
aesthetic abuses of mid-icjth ceniury' unrestrained industrialism should 
be first directed tow'ard this end, for it vvas in the stereotyped ma^ 
chine versions of traditional decorative forms that the limitations of 
mcthanical processes were most obvHous. So in the style called Art 
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Noitvemt, which is teprescnted in this mcedur CFig- designed 

by Henry van tie \^elae (1^63-1939), there is nq reference to tradi¬ 
tional ornamental motives of acanthus leaves, ball and claw feet, 
pediments and scidIU and the like. I [cadi the prevailing characteristic 
is the conned contour line of complex and subtle gwjmetric character 
that is the earmark of the style. This grows out of \'an de Velde’s 
study and analysis of the Functional nature of the form itself which 
he attempts to visualize in the ehameter of the cunes in the design- 
slight and easy in members that suppcirtp for example^ and more 
vigorous and prrmounced in those that provide a transition from one 
structumJ member to another- This is combined with a feeling for 
decorative color relationships in other elements in the room that de¬ 
rives from van de Veldes earlv training as a painter. Hie aesthetic 
unity of an inicrior by him is obvious, but it is also clear that this con¬ 
sideration is often of too great importance; to live constantly in a work 
of art Is as artificial as existence in surroundings without any formal 
character is degrading, and ovet'empliasis on aesthetic value is scant 
compensation for lack of comfort. In the hands of olhers^ moreover^ 
and particularly when the matter of industrial production of Art 
Nottveau forms was raised, the subjc^ctive character pf the style became 
apparent, for as long as the basis of a style is a decorative ideal it 
follows that there can be but little of fundamental structural founda¬ 
tion on which to w ork. 1 he excesses to which Art Nouveau was carried 
in commercial exploilatioD cannot obscure the vital character of van 
de Velde s original work, but they also make clear the reason underlying 
its shondived existence and ultimate discrediting. 

The example set by William Morris in the Arts and Crafts Move¬ 
ment w-as one of van de Velde's inspirations toivard the development 
of a new style; and if he ^vas unable by force of historical circumstance 
to make the machine an dement in it, he none the less was able to 
appreciate the weakness of Morris' theory' and to open the way for 
stul further achievements on the part of others. By publicizing that 
theory on the continent of Europe, for e-xample, an interest in the 
applied arts and a revival of handicraft were stimulated that were 
destined to make significant contributions iri the early 20th century. 
The Detitsditi iVerjthinni was a emft organization founded in 1907 
w’ith the avowed purpose "to ennoble industrial labor through the 
cooperation of art, industry and handicraft"; and by virtue of the 
sincere idealism comhined with intelligence that its members exempli¬ 
fied, it soon came ro exercise great influence in industrial design in 
Gcnnany. From the beginning, however, the machine and its poten¬ 
tialities w^re recognized as basic factors, an attitude summed up in a 
statement by one of its members as follovs's: 'There is no fixed 
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boundary line between too] pnd machine^ Work of a high standard 
can be created with uk>1s or with machineiv as soon as man has mas- 
teted the machine and made it a tpoL It is not the machines in 
themselves that make work inferior, but out inability to use them 
pTt>pcrly.“ Even more succinctly is this idea summed up in the title 
of a paper by Frank Lloyd Wright in 1905—"The An and Croft of 
the Machine"^—then and for many years to come a lone figure preaching 
the gospel of integritv in the artistic wilderness that was the United 
States in the early 20tn cer^tury^ 



Fic, 643^— MAi^TI lA EH PS. Knotted 'rAPESTaY+ SmjTna Wool. 

The most casual survey of the minor arts in coniemporar)' times will 
make the observer aware of the infintic variety to be found in this 
category of formal creation—greater, possibly, tiian at any other time 
m the history of western culture. It is v-ariety that is qualitative as well 
as quantitative, ranging from objects of superlatively line design to 
others of the dullest and most stc^coly^x^d monotony. This is because 
of the circumstances controlling the crcatiori of furniture and glass^ 
warn and jewelry and hangings and all the mvTiad tj“pcs that might 
be considered—tlie extraordinary demands of an ever-increasing bour^ 
geois class in society and the meeting of them by objects produced in 
mass for commercial prohi for the most part but with incn^singly a 
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reoii^tion of tht* ix>i^ibili[y and fof developing even under 

such conditions tilings^ of character and distlnctJon from a formal [KPini 
of view. Even a limiiecl and hurried general examination of coniem- 
porarv' minor art is beyond the possibility of this discussion, but note 
can be taken of what has been without doubt the most vital inHuencc 
In shaping the signilkant trends tn lx; seen therein in the ycani since 
the First VVorld War—the principles and piac tides of the Bavihaus. 

The Baubaus idea stemmed originally fn^m (he Deiusche V^^crfclJiiwd 
attempt at symthesis of "machine stjde" with the "'arts and crafts" con¬ 
cept and ivas develojxxl first at the ;\cadciny of Ans and Crafts in 
Weimar in Germany when the direction of tliat school was taken over 
by Walter Gropius in 19(9 waih the intention of making it a '*con- 
saking art center for industry and the trades." 1 he name of the school 
w^as then changed to Bauliaus, which means hterally the “house of 
buildingn^' and its aims and principles were defined^ These w'cre at 
base to provide designs for the objects needed in a mExiem tvay of 
living, instruction in their crc.ilion Ixljig given by teachers who vvimld 
be ideally both artists and craftsmen, that is^ have a sense for both 
formal character and the nature of the materials to be employed- It 
w^as to ibis end that manv of the foTcmost artists of the time—aichi- 
tects, sculptors and painters—as uel! as leading practitioners of the 
practical arts were on the Eauhaus staff in the early ]9 zd's, making it 
a focal |>oLnt of the progressive trends tn the crcaiive formal Thought 
of the period. In 19:15 the Bauhaus was moved from Weimar to 
Dessau where it w^as housexl in buildings cs[?ccialty designed for the 
purpose bv Gropius, inciuding the famous workshop CFig. 214), an 
ouislanding example of the International Style of the jx^riixl following 
the First VVorld VVar^ in which the designs created by the siudcnis of 
the school were submitted lo the ultimate test of determining their 
adaptability to mechanical mass prixluction. 

Stated briefly, die meihixJ of the Bauhaus involved instruction in 
crafts and in form carried on concurrently to the end that at the same 
time that the male rial characterisiics of a substance were being de¬ 
termined, the formal qualities in which those physical projicrdcs could 
best be uiili/xxl were also being prccivcd, Tims one preliminary' to 
creation of a Knoticd Tiipestn^ C^lg- 645} w^as handling and 

manipulating ihe yam until tbe designer was thoroughlyH almost in- 
stinctivelvT conversant tvilh its tensile strengih, tcxturCp etc. In similar 
fashion, the designer of the Ten Coffee Fots CFig- 644) worked 
w'itb metal tti acquire a feeling for its natute as material, and also 
w'ith the various processes bv which it is iormod and shaped. Along 
with this went studies of a mote theoretical nature coiicemtng the 
use to which the objects were to be put, the form bv which that use 
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cDuld best be served, and the absstr^ct qualities of design by ivhicb 
that form eoiJd be g^ven its maximum eharjctcr as a vvorl; of art. 
The similarity of the tapestry’ to a painting of the type represented bv 
the com|x>iiiiion of Juan Grjs CFig- 520) is eunsiderable, a similarity 
that illustrates the basic theory' <il the Gaubaus that fomnil character 
IS an iminutablc quality regarrIJess of the immediate nature of the 
medium and in accordance i.vith which the instruction in ilic design 
of such forms is as much a maticr for the painter as for the crafts^ 
man in textile. There is likewise more ihan the use of comprable 
materials common to the Tea and Coffee Pots and the metal fraincd 
building of the 8a u ha us itself, for the primary concern in each 
was one of structural appropriateness. 



Fic. 644.' — ‘BG/VT^DT. Gopfkh and Teapots. Metal. 


The infiuenee of Bauliaus ideas and products since the middle of the 
i9io's has been widespread. It is reoognizahlc in many fields_house¬ 

hold objects and uceessoTics, textile design, ceramics, to mention some 
in which the original charjcier of Bauhaus ideas has often been ob¬ 
scured in products aping the superficial character of the originals with¬ 
out perceiving the motivation. But in other fields, notably typography 
which in a cettain sentic may be said to date iis modern phase from 
the devebpmenEs in the Eauhaus. and in the field of furniture design, 
later developmcnLs have been une£|ujvocally directed along lines clearly 
defined by Bauhaus concepts. It w^as an ihstruetor at the Jiauhaus, 
Marcel Bretier, svho designed the first Tubular Memf CJimV (Fig] 
645) in I9i5f. using the material not as a substitute for traditional 
substances, but studying through the eniite problem of the object, 
the ubc to which it was to be put. the materials and the form in which 
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all these would be incest clearly ^nd cfTcctively incnqxjraicd. In accord¬ 
ance iviih the best Bauhaus theory* Today this chair may have a rather 
primitive Icrok about it, in the same way that a 19^5 auiojnobile or 
aiq^bne would^ tbc vitality of the Bauhaus concept is shown by 
nothing more dearly than the fact that during the short life of the 
school (ji was closed in 1933 with the incidence of the Nazi regime 
in Germany) the members of its staff were the first to make impim'e- 
merits upon their own ideas. Miiis van der Rohe, who took Qvet the 



Fig. 645.”BR£UERr Chaih. Tubuku steel and fabric. 

direction of the school in 1930* was onoiher pioneer in developing 
furniture forms in accordance wiih the inherent piuperties of metal 
and in being the first to utilize the spring quality of hent steel legs 
Ccf. Fig. ij 6)* Le Corbusier was aUo in the foteffont of architects, 
the appropriateness of such forms as these to the Intemational 
Style interior. 

Possibly the most signiRcant contiihution of the Bauhaus to the 
problem of effective design has been the demonstration of untold pos¬ 
sibilities among the materials provided by modem industrial develop¬ 
ments when used intelligentlv and imaginatively. Along this same 
line has been the tvork of Afvar MUo, a Finnish designer, who in 
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646.—AALTO. CxiAut^. Plyvi»tHJc| anij upKolstcry. of Mi?dern Arl^ N* Y* 
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19^2 pf^uced a chair of hcnt plywood and tubular metal, following 
this a short time later with a srritrs of Cftinrs irt bent plyutpood ami 
uphohtery CFig- 6,^6}. I he nature of this materiab made of thin 
veneers of wood glued together ^vith the grain at right angles in 
alternate byers, is such that it can be manipulated and formed in an 
almost unlimited variety of cur%'ed shapes and planes ^ as the difFerent 
designs in the illustration clearly show. Aalio^s furniture Is admirably 
suited to the contempomry' interior by virtue of its fine proportion and 
dependence upon inherent qualiiy for decorative effect, and is more¬ 
over characterized by plea^nt texture and color in a way that the metal 
furniture cannot always equals 

The period sinee the end of fighting in World War 11 has been 
marked by resumption on an even larger scale of manufacturing articles 
for use in the increasinglv more complex fife of the zolh txmtury^ and 



Fic. 647.—CHARLES EAMHS. FuaNiTunE Llsfiirs. 


with correspondingly greater opprtunities for Industria] and conimerctal 
designers. In [he United States, the value of wcihdesigned rwer un¬ 
imaginative forms is becoming more and more appreciated. Cases in 
jxiint are the arK^ances, some of a S|'»ectacubr nature, in designing 
automobiles, in meeting the new demands of television, and in develop¬ 
ing more pleasing and less etjstly chinaware- In an effort to solve the 
problem of efficient yei formally distinguished interiors, many ninv 
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ideas Iwvo been intrcxluced in dcsi^nin]^ Turn it ore. Outstanding in this 
respect is Charles Eames, whose fifniilrire UFnts (Fig. 647) are sn 
designed that they may bt^utchased individually or combined in a 
number of diFTercnt wavs. The resultant (laticms have n uniformly at- 
iraeiive tonsisiency in much the same \vny and for the same rcasoi^s as 
the best of contem[X}raT>' architectural design—through the reojrrence 
of certain proportions that give rhythmic unity to the wholCp yet without 
monotony since the materials used allmv great variety of color and 
surface texture. 

An inuKariant asiK^rt of the arts of ihe machine in the inJd-aoth cen¬ 
tury' is the part playctl by new materials, and the consequences of 
different and more clfective methods of pnxicssing old ones. Tlte de¬ 
velopment of neiv plastics is in the first of these categories: the ease 
with W'hieh these synihetie materials tan be handled and shajred has 
won them special popularity. .Muminum is another development of 
comparatively recent times that lias come into extensive use. Originally 
in the category of rare metals by virtue of high production costs when it 
w'as first processed in the late i^th century'j it has now' become one of 
the most widely used materials of its kind- Tlie AhmUmm Tea Kef tie 
(Fig, 648), designed by the Lurelic V. A. Guild and manufacrured by 
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Fic. 6^8,—AcuMEr^EJM Tea Ketti.e. 

the Aluminum Cooking llEensil Co. nf ihc United State's, is ty|nca] of 
the vvelhdesigned utilitarian t»b}tiCts which are more and more fre¬ 
quently found with the grmvth of the understanding of better way's of 
producing the metal and clearer insight into the value of mnte efFcc- 
lively conceived forms. Because ifcf its lightness and relatively high 
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resistance to staining and discolomiion, aluailnum is panJi!ubri%' favored 
for cooking utensits^ The design of the Tea Kettle fUs been controlled 
in iis principal forms by similar eonsidcratinns of utility. The base is 
broadi to provide the greatest possible surface for transmitting beat to 
the svatcr inside, and the shape of the spout and its opening as well as 
the pitch have been controlled fay the need for an efficient pouring 
dmrice. x\lso conditioned by this is the shape of the asvmmeirical handle 
which aids in tildng the vessel-, the plastic moulded band around it 
provides a firm grip insulated against the heal of the meial 

But it is not only with these matters of utility^ that the desi^cr of 
the Tea Kcrttc has been concerned. The cun^e of the shoulder, the easy 
merging of [he spout at Its base with the main body of the objectp and 
the dighi recess around the knob on the top have nothing to do with 
mechanical efEcicncy. They have much to do, though, with attractive¬ 
nt^ of appearance, and contribute directly to the visual satisfaction 
which comes from looting at it. So even the homelv cooking implement 
may be a work of art that gives pleasure over and bcjand serving its 
immediate mechanical function, ti is bv solving such problems as this 
in such a way that the commercial and industrial dcsigucr makes a 
contribution to the an of the machine in the 20th centunv 
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rarkhur^, t^eJcri 1 loss, CalJiedfah A GoeFiBc PiJgnmagc^ Boston. IdotiobtEm 
Mililin, 1936. * 

Porter, A, K., Medieval ATchkeciute. Ila^eti, Yah Univeratv Press. 
H'Ols,, I9J2. ■ ’ 

Imf^nant for its dfAclopmcnt of the or^nk character of mediaeval 
vaulted constmciion. 

Ptcntictf, Saitcll. TW Hemage of the Calhtitvi. Morrow, ,9,6, 

Prentiw, Sartel], The Vokws af the Cailudrai, N.V., Morrow. igjS." 

Ih«e volume'^, primarily interpretive in purpose, are characterized fey 
^ many passages of tndfEt subtle perception. 

Ward, Clatencc, Mcdirt.nJ Cliirreh Vctilriir^, Prinwtont Princeiuo Liniversitv 
Press, 1915, 

The definitive work on ikis abstruse anil difficult subjert, 


RzNAi^isANCE AncHiTecmjnE 

Andeisnn, W. J., and Stratton, A., AKbUecture af the fipHaisaiuw in Ualy, 
IwOndon. B.itsford, 1927. 

The most satbractory' ^nerul discuitsion. 

Blomficld, Reginald, Histary vf Renaiitwfia^ ArefiiieeJnre in EnstaiiJ, Lon^ 
don. Bell. abt. vd,, 1900. 

Gromort, Georges, ltdian Rendixance Arclnieiefrfre (tr. Waters], Paris VTn- 
cent, iQzz. 


A useful handbook for the pTC-banic|ue phases, 

Jackson. T, G., The Renahsanar of nommi Arckitechire: Italy, Endond 
tTintce, Qiicago, University of Chicago Press, 3 vuls., i^ja, 

newaisiorfce Arelriteefiire. Brentano, 

lllusirations and brief factual starements about the more important 
tnonuments of Italian Hcnaissaocc ambitcclurc 
Stokes. Adrian, Stones of Rimini, N.V.. Putnam, 1935 
Stok«. Adrian. Verrice; An Aspect of An, Undon. Fahcr and Faber, 1945, 
Perteptnx analysis and illuminating discussion of the expressive char- 
□cter of Rcii^ii^ncr formal idiom$, ^ 

" z*vols'' ^**^*'*^ RcnursMoce in Fwnce, London, Batsford. 

A earvfully lictailcd account of French Renaissance building from the 
late i5lh century 10 the tmtly isih; the basic discussion, 
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Post-Ren AissANc’E AncHiTEcrunE 

Briggs Martin S,. Bmtique Arcfm^ctuK, McBride, 1914, 
d-ark, Kenneth^ Xke C^tkic Scribner, 19^9, 

fnvjiluahte as a petccptive anal^'sis qF ihe mcrim leading lo the medi¬ 
ae vaJ revival in English 18th- and l9fh^x'ntuT>r building. 

Fokker, T. JI.,. Arf, 1 -ondon, Oxford, 2 vols.^ 

A oompnshensive approach: many oontrovetsial px^ints arc Ineffectively 
treated but the illustratLcins are numerous and gnod. 

I lobhouse. Christopher, ifiyj and the Cnsial Palace, NA\, IXitton, 1937* 
Arousing but informative discussion of fhe gennsis and history of a key 
tnonument in J^th^centuiy building. 

Kimball. Fiske. The Creation of ihe Bocoeo, Philadelphia* Philadelphia Mu- 
semn of Art, t943. 

Definitive analysis and study of one of the most significant stvies of 
po$t-Renaissance arcbitecture- 

Pevsner, Nikolaus, Pioneers of the ^Modern Aroreincnl, London, Faber* 1936* 
Concise and dear discussion of the significant developments in 19th- 
century art and arcbllccture. 

Ricci, Corrado, Baroque Architecture and Snifpltire m Ilaly^ London, Hcine- 
inann, 1921- 

SJtivdl, Sachet^crell, Gerwan Bartx/iie An, N.V., Doran, 19:^8* 

SitwcM, SachcvcrcIL S^>l^fherFI Rorni^Me Art. Ij^ndnn. Dqclwarth, 1931. 
SitvveJh Sachevertll. Spamth Bofoi^Eie An. Loritlon, DuckivoriK. 1931* 

Primarily literazy studies of the indicated countries in the 17th and 
18th centuries, but v^ith occasional pertinent passages. 

.MoP£HN AHCHtTECTURE 

Barr* Alfred Ih. Jr, CedJ, Afodrrw ArchifecUtfr; Caitdogue af an Inter- 
nafionoZ Exhihitiopt, N.Y,, Xlu^um of Modern Art, 1931. 

W^elbillustrated discussion of the principal trends in archiiectute from 
the close of the First World Was rn 1931, 

Bchrendt, Walter C., Afodem BtiiidiFig, N.V., Hanoourt, 1937. 

The soundest &nd most important critical discussion of architecture In 
the J9th and early loth oenturies. 

Gicdiori. Siegfriedt Sprree. Time and Ardiilecturc, Camhridgv* T lan ^rd Uni¬ 
versity Press. 1949. 

y\n attempt to define the ^oth eenliiry in cerms of its amhitectuni] and 
a-lated forms: frequently involved and ambiguous bur stimulating. 
Gropius, Walter. The iVmv Ardiiiecrifre and the Bauhauu N.Y,, Museum 
of Modern Art. 1936. 

The theory of the ‘^[ntemational Style'' hy one of its ereaturs. 
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Hitchcock^ H.-H., Jr.* j^rcliiiifchinF, N.V.^ Payson, 1929. 

A carefully rcasoncct prcs^cntation ef iLc historical daid of western 
archiieeturc Froin iSoo to 1929. 

Ftjichcock, H.-R., Jr., and Johnson, P,, Tire lifterTwHoiiiil Sh 7 e; ATcnitfictore 
Smcc J9i2p N,V., ^JorTon, 1932. 

IllusTmtions cif examples uf this trend in modern building. 

Le Corbusier (Charles-Edouard jeanneret)^ Tli« Cil^' of Tomorrow (ir. 

Frcdcrje:li Etchelts), N.V., Payson, 19-29. 

Le Cbrbusicr, ToH-ardi if ArcUii^efure (tr. Frederick Eichelblp N.Y.p 
Paysoft. 1927. 

^fanifestocs in the cause of ftiodem arehiteetural style by one of Irs^ 
leading profagonisis. 

Me Andrew, John. Js Modmi Arch ri^cf lire? N.Y., Museum of Mod- 

em Aft, 1941, 

Clearly written introduction to some of the problems of tnodera build- 
ing and [heir solution. 

Mc^k. Eliaabcth B.. 77 re /Irdri/ectwre of Bridges. N.Y., Museum of Modem 

Alt, 1949. 

A discfiminoting study of tbe nrchitectunil attainments in i significant 
field uf nK>dern engineering. 

Plat/. C,. Die Bmilcfiust der treiieiteji Zeit, Errlin, Ptopvlaen, 1931. 

Platz, G.. Die U^olronnrtfi der Gegewnwt, Berlin, Prupyfiien. 1933. 

Llseful illustmtions of enntemporary exienor and intjerior designs. 
Kichgids. J. M .and Mock. EliKiheili B,, .An Ititirndiicfiow w .Ulodwi, jArcIti- 
tveture, N.Y., Penguin. 1947. 

Concise and intelligent dtscussion of the premises of coutempotarv 
aichitectural theorvi exemplary for its daritv and low cost. 

Wright. Frank Uoyd. Mmlem /Irefiitectitre; The Kafiw Lecruref for ,9^0, 
Princeton, Ptincelon Universitv Press, 1931. ’ 

Basic statement of his ideals hy a leader in ioth-century building. 

Ahchiti-cture t.v THE UxiTEn States 
Cf^lidge, J. P., IWilf and AWiijH, N.Y., Columbia University pjess, 1941. 
A classic study of tbe aicbiiccniral expression of cconotlitc and social 
factory in tbc life of a community, 

Eberlein, H. D„ Archifccnire of CofonioJ Atnerica, Boston, Little Broivn 

1915- 

Emhury, Aymar, Early Anrerfcan Cljiirchej, N.V., Dpubleday, 1914, 

Fitch. James Manion. Amertean BiriJdtHg, rhe Forees That Shape ft. Boston 
Houghton Mifilin. 1948, 

., influences of structural mefliods in aichitcclural Style. 

Hamlin, Talbot Tfxc Americnn Sprit in Architeetvre. Pag^nt of .America 
beru-s, Flaven. Yak Unii^TOiy Pjrsi, VoL rj* r926. 
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Extensive illustration and o^neise discussion oF American tiuildin^ from 
CDlonial times. 

Mamliti. Td!x>tr Revival if ref hw m v 4 iKeJiM, N.Y., Oxford, 

1944. 

A drfinitivo unrlt on orie aspect oF eiirlv i^tii-ecmtury aTchitecturc- 
Mitchcock, H.-R., Jr, Tiir Areftilecfifre of J|+ H. /{icT^mrilsopr nnj H\s Times, 
N.Y.r Mu$cuin oF Modem An^ 1936. 

Detailed and factual study* well lllustrmlcd, of the huildinj^ bv one of 
the leading American architects oF rhe late 19th centur^^ 
hlitchcock, H.-R., Jr., fii fke Nutiire of Afateriiijs: The EtciriJiTigs of FrafiJt 
Unyd U'^riglit. il&S7-j94rH N.Y.^ Duelh Sloan and Pc^TCCt 194^- 
A comprebeosive critical survey^ with oomplcte data and illustrarion. 
Kimball, Fiskcp Domestic Architecfnrr nf the American Coippn'es the 
Early Republic, ScribncTT 1922. 

The Fundamental study oF fVmcriiran domestic archiTccture in il* earlv 
stages. 

Morrison, Hugh, Lank Prophei of ArdiilecttiTe, \^Y,p 

Norton. 193J* 

Definitive presentation oF the great Iate‘j9th-century aa^hiioti. 
Muttifotd. Lcvi-^i^, Sficki and Slopics. N.Y., Boni+ 1914. 

A pioneer work in the social criticism of architecture; stilt to bt read 
profitahty For iis icutc observations and judgments. 

SuHix^an, Louis, TJfe Auiohiography of an idea, American Tosiiuite of 

Architeet.ST 1924^ 

SitUi^'an, Louis, Kindergarfew Chafer and Odicr Vl^orks. N.V., Witten bom, 
1947. 

DifTicult but illuminating writings by an architcciural pioneer. 
Tallmadge, T. E., Story of /I rch ifceftire In Antetica^ N-Yr, Norton^ 1936. 

The most satisFactory available general history of /American jjrchitectvue, 
S\'right, F. L., Am AiitohlogrnpJiyj N.Y.* DuelJ, Sloan and Pearce, 1943. 

Subjective but stimulating remarks by one of the teadcirs in architec¬ 
tural thinking in the 20th century^ 

Cm' Planmnc and Hoiislnc; 

Thinking in these anptrtjnt fields is in a state of constant changie, and 
is affected by political, social and economic as much as by architectural 
factors. The mmt up-io-date bibliography is in periodica:] htrmture, but the 
Follniving may be profitably cor^sulied; 

Bauer, Catherine, Afodirm Housitig, Boston, Houghton MiHlin, 1934. 

A plea for communal mther than individual efforts to solve the prob¬ 
lem of bixising^ 

Geddes. Patrick, Cifiej in Evolution^ London, Williams and Norgate, 1915. 
A classic study by one of tbe Foremost modem authorities. 
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Hiii t'riieW. F., Ancient OKford, Cbrendan Press, 1913. 

The authoritative norlt cm the kistorv of city plaiining. 

Le Corbusier, The City of Tomorrow, N,Y,. Payson. 1917, 

Muraford, Lewis, The Citfriire of Cities, NX. Ilareouo, 1938. 

Challen^ng discussions of the iKoessity for planned ctmiinuRities, using 
inaEclijI from pasi and present, 

Mumford. Lewis, City Dei^elopmewt, N,Y,. Har<»urt. 1945, 

SCULPTURE 


UENEJIAI, WoltKS 

Chaste. H„ and Pom, C. ft,, A f fiston of Scttlpfure. N.Y., Hatper, 1915. 
r"n r * **^*’"“™ teference work for the genera t history of sculpture. 

Cull, Eric Beamy Looks After Herself, N.Y,. Sheed and Wad, 1934. 

II u'"' content in sculpture by a distinguished sculptoi, 

I lolfinan, Malvina. Sculpture litside and Out. N,Y., Norioo, 1936, 

1 he methods, praetire and purpon-s of sculpture, partieulativ useful for 
illustrations of tcchiiicnl painrs, 

Parkes, KuKton. The An of CmvcJ Sewlpture. London. Chapman. 2 vols , 

^ncal disftjssion with numerous illustrations, but from a somewhat 
iimircd E^ld, 

Post. a^ndlcT ft., /J Ifistoty 0/ £uTr>pe„n and Americor, Sculpture from the 

vSlit Harvard Uni 

QsmpreheRsi^- in its covi:ragp but limited in critical evaluations and 
tiiincjKapped by spar^ UEa^rration, 


PnE-C lassic Sculpture 

Munuy. Margaret. Egyprien Seulpture. London, Duckwonh, rn*o 

P«ric Si, Fli,d,„, Tk. C™/„ .f .to,;™. £g„,, Lon*,. R„l|., 


V- iT""’ ^ /Inctem Egypt, Vienna, Phaidon, ,036.' 

W of Egyptian an through S hisrore 

Spearmg. ^rbert G The Childhood of 4r,. Londmt, Ge„„. f yols., To 

The^ gencml di^ssion of prehistoric sculpture and paintinc ^ ' 
Zervw, Chns^n, L tm de h Mesopotomie, P.irU. Cahiers d'tS, lof s 

uvular settle and frevjucnlly illuminating as to style and character.^ 
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Classic Sculpturi 

Bcazlcvp J. D., mi ^Wimolc, Bernard, Creek Sculpimc and Pajnfiwg, NX, 
Macmilbn, igji. 

Concise bui highly iliumiiiRting cansidcratloii of Grcvk sri through the 
Hellenistk period, apt in characterization and ivcll illustrated, 

Casson, St^ey, The Technifiue of Ej^ly Greek Sciifpture, Ij^ntiori, Oxford 
llnivet^jty PresSp 1931. 

A study of the methods of Greek sculpture as they a^eci style, 

Dickins, Cuyi f/ei/cMistic Scti/pitire, London ^ Macinillan, 1910. 

Little oiDrc than an DUtlinc, but u-ith apt and perceptive characteriia- 
Lion of OTIC of the most involved periods In classic an, 

Laivrcnccp A. W,, Lnter Greek Sctilplure, N,Y.p Harcourt, 1917^ 

T^wrence, /\, W,p CLusical Scjdj^tiinep London, Cape, 1929. 

Controversial worksp written to dm'ount orthodox eiitlca] judgments, 
but not always with jiistilicaElnn^ 

Richicr, Gisela M. A,, and Sculptor^ of the Greeks, New Haven, 

Yale University Press. 1930. 

The dehnitivc critical work in English, Indispensable to any studv of 
the subject: utU ilJastrated. 

Richrer+ Cisela M. Kowroi, N-Y+p Oxford ^ i9;|2. 

Richter, Gisela M. A., Archaic Greek An Aasinst hi Histoiiad Eackeround 
NXpOxfortlp 1949- 

Well documented and illustrated studies of aspects of Gnxlt art by a 
recognized auihority. 

Seltman, CharlcSp Approach m Greek Art, N.Y,, Studio, 194S. 

Easily viTttlcn and inFomiative study of Greek scvilpturr, its methods, 
purposes and expressive character. 

Strong, Eugenic. Ronmn SeulptuTf^ N.Y.p Scribnerp 1907. 

Outdated in many points, but still the best book on the subject in 
Englisli. 

Meoiauval Sculpture 

Aubert, Marcel, La ^Ipture fratn^aiie m dihut de Vipo^ue gotlir^tier 1140- 
Jiljp Flurcncep Pantheon, 1929. 

Excellent examples of characteristic French Gothic sculptuic. 

Brown, G. Baldwin, The Arts in Early England, lAindon, Murray, 1931^ 
Evansp Joan. Art in Medkurvd France 9^7-1498, N.Y., Oxford. 1948. 

The problem of artistic patroTiage in the Middle Agesr, a suidv in social 
values. 

Gardner, Arthur. Medieval Setdpiufe in Frimce, NA'., Macttiillan, 1931. 

A general survey* sometimes insudidenTly critkal of the source^, 

Hinks, Roger P,* CoroliHgrtnt Art; Pkriuring nwd Sculpture in 
Europe, ArD. 8eo'9qD^ London, Sidgivick and Jackson, 1935^ 
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THe! only l>ook m English on this impfjrtant pciiiod: intetprctive ratht^r 
than archaeological, 
lluhert, Jean, Lart pre^mnutn, Paris^ fjjhions dart el d'histoin?, 

An attempt to sv'slcmaciae the frequenlly obscure archaeological fads 
of the art* in the Dark Ages. 

Male, £.irtile. Van rdigseiix dti XIP siecle cn Friiwce^ Paris, Colin, 192.3. 
Mdle^ Emilct Relfgioiis Art in f ranee, XNf CeHiury, M.Y., Dulton, 

Male, EmUc^ Vart religievx ^ hi fin riti nic^'eii dge cit Frafice, Paris, Colin, 

Miilei £jnilc, Vari r^ligi^ax aprei Concise- de Trenie, Part*, Cblin, 1932. 

'Phe foregoing constitute the standard wart on mediaeval iconography. 
M^lct Emile, Rchgions An from rbc Twelfth fo the Cmfurt, 

N.V.. Pantheon, 1949. 

A highly condensed synopsis of the four books listed abm'c, 
jMotcvv Charles Rufus, CbrirtifTir Art, N,V^, Longmans, 1935^ 

Brief but illuminacing statement of the nature of Christian art in ihe 
Middle Agct^ find Renaissance by the forem<>*it scholar of mediaeval ait 
in the United States. 

More^', Charles Rufus, Early Princettm, Princeton Llni- 

versity Pressn 1942. 

Deli n illve scholarly discussion of sculpcure and painting in Europe 
from late antiquity* to the Bth century: indispensable. 

MorevT Charles Rufu*^ jlfeduiev 42 l Art, N.V.+ ^'Jorton, 1941. 

The only satisfactory general discussion of iconography, style and con¬ 
tent in the arts of the Middle Ages. 

Pjinofsky. Erwin^ Ahhait Stiger on rk^: Cknrch 0/ Saim-Dejiis ond R* 

Art Trea.rt<r^s, Princclnti, Princeton University Press, 1946. 

I ranslation and commentary on die account, written hy its builder, of 
the construction and douoration of a Gothic cathedral. 

Porter, A. K., H{>fniiiies£|iie Scwlpiure g{ ilic Pilgfimage Konds, Boston, Mar¬ 
shall Jones, 1923. 

Conttovcmuil, hut basic Eo study of the matcriah copious illustiation. 

Ranaissance a??d Post-Runaissanca Sculpture 
Lord Balcarrc*, Tliu EtTrlniiQn of halian ScK^pltire, N.Y,^ Ehtllon, 1910. 
Ctdlini, Benvenuto, AttioljiogwpJiy (tr. Symonds)^ N.V,, Modem Lihrar^v 
1918. 

Fokkor, T. IL, Jltmjan Art, London^ Osford, a ™ls., 1938^ 

Fraschetti, S.^ M BenEiiil, Milan, Hoepli, 1900. 

Biography and criticism, amply dixuiiienEcd and illustrated^ 
ColdscheiderT Ludwig, Michefaiige^o^ Pbaidon, 1940. 

LIseful for iUustratEons. many of them of detail* of sculptures^ diough 
some arc uver dramatized and misleading. 
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ColElschcidcr, Ludivig., DoiidirFNop N.Y.^ Phaidon, 

Lcmonnicr, Vart au retPip^ in RkLeliirM ec dc Meiz^in, Paris, 

Hachette, 1S95. 

Lcmonnicr, M., L'ffirt frattqmi att temps Jh XIF> Psiris, Hachttten 1911. 
Urbane and polished rritickm in a Geld ivhich has net alirocted recent 
attention. 

Madagan, EziCn lldmn Scidpiure of iJie Pemthsatice, Cimbridgc, Ehrvard 
University Prc$s, 

A general discussion emphasizing the humanistic element in Eenyis* 
S^sncc art^ 

Panofsky, Envin, Sntdies in Icotjolog}', NA'.^ Oxford, 1939, 

Penetmring analyses of subject matter and content in a number of 
Italian Renaissance works of art, including sculptures by MicUdangcIo, 
Ricci, G>rradOi Biiroqii^r Afc/iifecture ond SculptKre in London^ ! leine- 
maim, 1911. 

Tolnay, Charlies de^ AfiJieJflMgc/o* Princeton, Princeton University' Press, 
j A^ols, Cin pmgn:ss}( 1943-194S+ 

A monumental studvp w'ith exhaustive documenlation and bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Wiilfflin, Heinrich, The Ari of ike lialiarj Renm^^ancet 1913- 
WolEllin, Heinrich, Principles of Art HisJor^'p N.V.p Dover Publications, 
1950. 

Basic studies in ihe analysis of Renaissance and baroque style. 

Mouern ScuuPTORi: 

Casson, Stanlev, Sofne Modcrti Sculjjlors, London, Oxford^ 1918. 

Casson^ Stanley, XXtIi CewtHry Scidptors, Lmdon, Oxford, 1950* 

T^vd volumes of c^s^ys on leading personalities ond trends in sculpture 
of the late r9th and 10th centuries. 

Casson, Stanley, StTtdpiurc of Today, London, Studio, 1939- 

Copioudy illustrated sur^'cy of conternpesrary sculpture, with brief disr 
cushions of individual sculptors and works. 

Ficrens, Paul, Scwlplciirs d'majotis'J'hui, Park, Editions des chrouiques du 
}our, 1933. 

Gardner, ^\lbert T,, Vankee Stortecuiu^i- The first Americon School of 
Sculpture, 1^00-1850+N.Y., Columbia University Prt,^, 1945. 

An enlightening studv uf the problems and achievements of the early 
sculptors of j-Vmerica. 

Giedion-Wckker, Cnrola, iMotfem Pkistic Art, Zurich, Cirsbcrger, 1937. 

An apologia for the abstract trends in loth-century sculpture. 

Hudnut, Joseph, jlloderw SeiiJpture, N.Y., Nortonx 1919+ 

An effective essay on the expressive aims and formal character of con¬ 
temporary sculpture. 
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Morevp C. R., American in Th^ Atwcnr^ni Spin: in Art^ PssgeBnr 

flf AmcrifJi Scries^ New Haven, Yale Univeraty Press, Vol. ii, 1937. 
Generously illustiatetl, vvjth brief but eJceellent oilied dlsicusdon. 

Taft, JjDradu, History of Animain Scuipnire, N^Y** Maemillanr i93&- 

CK'cr-gencrous in its t^ritpoil attitude, but usefuJ far bmgraphieal tnn- 
terial. 

Valentiner^ W, R., TJie Ori^«s of Modern ^idpture, NA'.p Wilfcnhornp 
1946. 

A review of the nlder traditions in sculpture that have cQntnbutcfJ to 
chat <if the 20th centun'. 

WiJenshi, R. Fi., The j\fe4fnjj|g p/ilfwJeni Scw^piu^ep London, Faber, 1931. 
A somewhat tendentious criticism nf tfuditional concepts in the inter¬ 
pretation of sciitprure. 

The following monographs will be found useful for illustmtioru of sculp¬ 
ture hy ifiiXlem artists: 

Rev^ald, John, MailloJ, N-Y., Thperion, 1939. 

Rogers, Meyiicp Ciiri jMiJies: mi JiMerpremtimi of His Work, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1940, 

Story^ SomervLlkv Atigu^ie N.Y,^ Phaidon, 1939. 

Sweencyt James Johnson, Henry Moore, N,V.p Museum of Modem .Art, 
1946. 

PAINTING 
Generai, Works 

Bazin, Gennain, and Frost, Rosamund. History 0/ Painting, N.V.p Hyperion, 
i volsr, 1951. 

Cmven, Thomas, The Story of Pointing, /roni Coir Pictures to Afo^Ierfi An, 
N,Y,, Simon and Schuster, 1943. 

Superficial. 

Doemcr, Ma.s, The Afrrtcrub of the Anut aitd Their Use fw Poiniing Ctr. 
Eugene Neubaus)p N.Y.^ Harcoutlp 1949, 

The dehnitivc disieussion of the processes and substances employed 
in painting from a technical poiiu of vknv, 

Evans, Myfanwy TJte Pmniert Ohject, Loudon, G. Moive, 1937* 

Statementi by cnnlcraporary artists on their own and other arts. 

Fry* Roger* Vision and Dcrign, N,Y.* Brontano, 1910, 

Fry, Roger, Tnirisfomirttiotts, N.Y.* Brenrano, 1926. 

Frvp Roger* Last Lcclmes, N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 

Collections nf essay's in which the authors csscntiallv formalistic theo¬ 
ries of criticism are well set forth. 

Hagen, Oslar* Art EpocJis ainl Their I^odar^, N.Y.p Scribner. 193^7. 
Holmesp C, J.p Notes on the Sdenoe of Picture Afdbing, London, Chattc, 
r 9 i 7 . 
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Mu^'Cr, Ralph, The Handbook of AfaitTHif hmJ Techuufues, M.Y., 

Viking, 1948H 

Moreau Vaufhicr, Charles, T^€}mlqusof Pmntmg. WY., Putnam, igiS. 
The foregoing three boqks deal in vanrnjs ways with the technieol 
problems of pairiting, the nature of medium^s, etc. 

Newton, Eric, An IfjtroduciimM to EiiTopRiJK PfliwfiFag, London^ Longmans, 

1949^ 

Newton, E^ic^ EurcTpeoti Paintmg ond Sctilpfure, t^ondon, Pcnguirij 1950* 
Concise, well-written and illuminating discussians af the histoiy of 
painting. 

Robb, David M., The Hat per of Pmuiing: The Oeoidentnl Tradi¬ 

tion, N.Y.^ Haqset, 19^1. 

An attempt to define the cultural evolution of the western ivrarld in 
terms t5f its pictorial e,vprcssion. 

Note should he taken of seacr.Tl scries, some of them studies of periods of 
styles published hy Avalon in London. Others arc monographs on individual 
artiste such as the Masters of Pmntwg serks published W Marper & Brothers 
«>f New York, and on individual paintings such m The Gidl^ Eaolb puln 
lished by Humphries, Ltd.^ of Lundon. 

j-YnCIENT AX|> jMi^OIAEVAJ- PALXTlNii 

Adum, Leonhard, Primitive Art, Londonr Penguin, 1949. 

A helpful intrpduction. illustmtcd and with bibliggr^phy; inexpensive^ 
as are all the Penguin Books. 

Beaaelcy, J. D.» and Ashmolc^ Bernard^ see under Clusiic Settlptnre^ 
Rrodiick, .A, H., Prei’ristcrric Pdnring, London^ Avalon Press, 1948. 

A general survey of the field. 

Connick, C. J., Advewftires in Light and Color, N.Y., Randonn 19J7, 

Effective exposition of the methods and expressive character nf stained 
glass as an art by one gf its leading modem e.KpDnents. 

Early Chrisiiajt Mcisfries, preface hy Ricardo Much, N.Ym Oxford* 1947. 

Color plates of more than usually good quiilitv, 

Fodllon, ITy PeiHlitrcs roppiuji« dex ^gfiscj de France^ Paris, l^iurens. 1958. 
Good illustrations and illuminating discussion of an imponant aspect 
of mediaevid painting. 

french Cathedrai VVifidowx of ihe T-a^elfth mui Thirieemh CeniurfcSr pref¬ 
ace by Marcel .Aubert, N,V^+ Oxford* 1939^ 

lne.v|jensive and reasonably accurate reprtxiuctions in color, 

Herbert, J. A^, IJbimlnatrd Mimiiscripis, N.Y., Putnam, 1911 + 

Scantily illustrated and autdaEed in many respects, but die only gen¬ 
eral wtnk in English an the subject. 

Mile, Bmik:. sec under Afediort^ul Seidpfiire. 
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Moneyr Charles RuFos, see under Me(Fi0eviaI Sculpture, 

Pfuhl, Eni^, AfustcrpieciTi of Greek OniM73ri_g i^nd Painritig, N.Y,., Mac- 
miiknp 1926. 

A af cKiif^t:teristic txatntsle*, Well 

Ringp Crete, A CcDtiir^ of Frewdi Poinling^^ 1400 r5DOp London, FkiEdDn^ 
1949. 

Judicious and sensitii'c criricism oF an unpoitant aspect of late medi^te- 
val painting. 

ScItmaRr CbarJcs, see under ScuipiMter 

Suindlcr, Mar)' Uamllton, Avcient Painting. New H&ven, Yale Llnivcrsity 
Press, 1919. 

Comprehensive in scope and escellcnt in treatment: indispensable. 

Thompson^ Daniel V*, The Aiaterkls of A Medieval Pmnting, New Haven, 
Yak University Press^ 1936. 

Clear accoi^nc oF the lechnSqucs of painting in the Middle Ages. 

Weitr-mann, Kurt, J/histrations in floW and Codes; A Sindy of the Ongin 
and Method of Text lllti^tmtioji^ Princeton, Princeton Llniversity Press, 
1947. 

Careful study of the prohktns of oatly manuscript illumination. 

Italian PAih“riKG 

Berensonp B., TJie Ifalluu Poiw/ers of the BeifOiiSance, London, Oxford. 
19:12, 

The standard reference woik. 

Blunt, Anthony, Arfkttc Theory in ludy^ 1450-1600, OxFord, CLirendon, 
1940. 

A well-rounded but concise dtscussioii of an impoftanl dement in 
Italian Renaissance artistic thinking. 

Clark, Kenneth M., Leoufirdo ik Viiid; An Acc^Hritt of Ffis DevrkpH«fift m 
apt Artist, N.Y.p Macmillan, i939< 

Reasonable and informative discussion of a pcrs<)nality who has stimu¬ 
lated much fantasitic characterization and criticism. 

Mark, Raitnond van. The Developnent of the irdteffr SdiooJs of Painring, 
The Haguc^ NijhofFp 19 \oh.f 1923^1928. 

An exhaustive catalogue of Italian painters and their works to the end 
of the I ^th century; Invaluable in resieareh- 

Matlictt Frank Jewett, A History of ItaUciTi Puiriling, N,Y+^ I IoIl 1913, 
WclhwTPttcn and systematic discussion; the iHandard introduction. 

Mather, Frank Jeivcttp VcMctjan Fuintfr^p NA\, Holt, J936. 

A full treatment of an important phase of Italian painting. 

Panofsky. Frwin, see under Rctroissonce mid Fo^t Retjftisi&nce Scnlftnre. 

SandbergA^avalip Evelynp Uflfei Sltidies; The Drvekpnienl of die Florcpitrwc 
School of PnmtjHg, Florcncep Olschki^ 1948. 
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Ourstanding for its ciF st>'lc and cKaractcrization; one of the 

most helpful Inoks in the field. 

Sdun-cckebicr, L,t Hiflidhoolt of Italuiri Ptfintiiig, N.Y.p Putnanti, 

1933^ 

The principal biographical and stylistic facts of Italian Renaissance 
artists and their paintings: very^ useful for reference. 

Tolnay, Charles de* see under fieunisSfince Hird Post-HennissaMCe Sculpttjre. 
Wolfflinr Heinrich, sec under He^idssmice attd Post-Renaimmee Sctdpliire. 

pALVnJhCh IN THE NEirtEriLANiiS 

von Bode. %Vilhelm^ G™i Afnsfers 0/ Flemish tmd Dutch Ffliwtxrtg^ 
Scribnerp 1909. 

CamnmertSH Emile^ FJemish Pp/uting, London, Avalon Press, 1946, 

A brief 

Cartcllicn, Otto, The Conn of BirrgnndT^ NA\p Knopfs 1916^ 

Histarical study of the background of early FrinccHFtcmish art, 
CoDu^yp Sir W. The Van Eycks and Their Foilowers, Lnndoiip Murray^ 
1921. 

Loosely organized, but with helpful material on the later phases of 
J 5ih<enturv' painting in FLa riders. 

Elst, Joseph van der. The List Flou^ering of the Middle AgeSp N.V., I>Quble- 
day. J9+4‘ 

Useful illustrations accompanied by an over-subjective text. 

Ficrens, PauL Li peiwhirc {hritmids^ Paris, Editions d'an cl d'hisioire, t93&- 
1941. 

Fricdlandcr, Max J., Die dihilederipndische AfuIeneXp Betlini Cassirer, li 
vok., 19^4-1935’ 

The standard reference wotk^ Asith cxtensii'C illustrattun and bibliog- 
raphy. 

Fromcnlin, Eugene, The AIrtsterr of the Pesl Time, N.Y.p Phaidon, 1948. 
Reprint of an older volutnc ivitb many shrewd and enlightening re¬ 
marks. 

Huizingap J.+ Tlie Waning of die Middle Ages, London, Arnold, 19^4- 
A particularly illuminating discussion of the cultural background of 
the Van Eyclui and other early Flemish painters. 

Manson, James k, Dwteh Pfliirtiug, Lcindoot Avalon Press. 1946. 

A general survey^ with condse discussion and illustrations. 

Mather, Frank Jeivcttp IVestmi Europedit Ptuntingaf the Renaiisance, NT,* 
Holt, 1939. 

The most saiisfaelor)^ discussion in English of the general dtn^clopment 
of Renaissance pictorial style outside of Italy. 

Puj'^'clde, Leo vaOj The Flinuish Primilives ^tr. D* 1- \Vilton^, N.Y.* Con¬ 
tinental Book Center, 194 3- 
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A brief Qcoikiint, with, aathdriti^iilvc tr\t niiid ^ood illustrarion^;. 

Wealth, ^V^ IL J.* and BnK:kivcI.l> M, W.^ The Vdn Eycks and Their An* 
London, John Lane, 1928. 

Compfclicnsive and mc^ticuIons study of the tr^ition of the Van Evekf. 
Wilcnski, R. H., An lTiiTt;>dHeliop] to Ehtctdi An, LondoUp Faber and Fabers 

1937. 


English Fahstcng 

Baker, C -1 L and James, M. R., British Paimhig, Lcndnei, Medici, tpgg. 

An Inclnsii'c treatment, markL-d by judicious opinions. 

GoreniuSp Tancred, Englis/j Eaiuiifi^ In the XVUUh Century, Paris, Hv- 
perion, 1958, 

Wdl'SeIccted group of illu stations, 
rsftifli ionj Eric, BrttMb P^iiiifing, London, I^ngmans^ ^945' 

/\n excellfnl intmduetjon, with shrewd observations and smmd criricaJ 
Conclusions. 

Riicbic^ Andrew C., Englhh Pduters; /-/ogorrii to Consbililfp Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. 

A series of essap by a s)in]iaihetlc oWrv^er. 

VVilrnskip R. Eng/ivk Piriiiling. I>vndotip Faber and Faber^ 1938. 

Fuencji Paixtevc 

Bell, Clive, Lfividimirks in Nineteenth Century Pmming. N.Y., Harcourr. 
1917. 

Cheney^ Sheldon, Tbp Story &f Modem Art, N,Y,, Viking, 1941. 

[nformiiTion about and illustrations of the principal trends in svestern 
painting from iSocon. 

Durct, Theodorcp Mawel ond the french JfPipcs$fmfisrv, Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott* J9J0. 

One of the first comprehensive and sympathetic discussions. 

Fry, Rcigcr* Cbaraelerisricj of FrcHcli Art, N.Y., Brcnt.mo, 1933, 

An excellent eswy on the genius of French Paindng+ 

Goncourt, Edmond and Jules dc, Frefich Cepimry Painters N.V 

Oxford, 1948. ' "* 

One of the mosi perceptive evatuations of tncocD style, 

Mather, F. J., Modrrji Painting. Holt, 1927. 

Pankubrly useful for discussion of the academic trends, 

Mather, F. J., iVesrenf Europr^m Painimg of the Henm^vjee, N.Y.j Holt, 
i 939. 

Myers, Bernard, Modern An ipi the Ahikmg, NJY , McGraiv-Hill, 1950. 

The rignificariE movements from 1800 on, with emphasis on soctological 
factors. 
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Rwold, Jbhnr TJie //iitorr of N.Y., Muu!ijm of Msiwiiifn 

Art^ 1946, 

A fundaittcni^l study^ with d^ihau^ve biblbgt^phy and illu&Eratktn. 
Wilcn$ki, R. frawtch PolntarSf [V.y.. I Lrcoun^ ^949- 

In^nious accDUpt of the commgs and goings of the French masitcn> 
from about rS6o on; not ejsvays reliable in ttuttere of fact. 

Wilenskip R. M., french Pcniiting. Boston, Bmnfoid, 19^0. 

A snn^e^-p with useful lists of pJintings, but ratbet ^uperHcrtal and 
arbitnny in judgmenis. 

Ceeiman Paixtikc 

Benesch. Otto^ Tbff Art 0/ the B^nalsji^c^ in Northern Emopc, Cambridge, 
llan-ard Univeislty Press^ *$4^- 

An interpreEalinn of the eultufijl tradition of Renaissance Cemtanv as 
revealed in the arts. 

Dickinson, Helen, Gerpean of Art, N.V.p Stokes, J914 

Quo of the few satisfacton' discussions of the field in English. 

Glascrp Curl, Les pcintres printiltfs aBeipioird^ tSu XIV' stick e la fiii Jn Xl^\ 
PariSp Van 19^1- 

The most comprehensive discussion and inierpretation of Gerrejin 
painting of the late C-uthic period. 

Mather, F, j., Wejiem Eumpeepi Paiming of the RetnitssaNee^ "S.Wj I toll, 

*959. 

Panofsfcy, Erwinp Albrec^l Ofirer,. Pfiniacton, Princeton University PressK 
z vols., 1948. 

A monumenta) monograph on the ouistandlng pcrsonallry in Cerman 
Renaissance art, with many absen^Aiions of gteatest signlficanee. 

Stange, Alfred, CJerpfttfn PcnnfiMg: X/V'^-Xl^f Cdfilu r^£!s^ iSA'., Mi^cmilLanp 

mu 

Well-selected and vrelhreproduccd illustratiaiiSi with short de^riptive 
tejct. 


Spanish Pauntihg 

Callin, C. M.| The Slory 0/ Spanish PaiirriRg, N.Y,, Appleton CenturVp 
tgty. 

Hatris, Enriqueta, Spen'ish Psiiipfing, N,Y.* I lj'perion. 193,7^ 

A useful selection illustrations with cA'planatciry noEes. 

Hendyp Philip, Spappish Pm pi Hrig, London, Avalon Press, 1947. 

A sun'ey vdi\x illustrations and brief but oogent remarks. 

Mather, F. J., W^sieni Bnrojfean Fmnti Pig of the Henai^nce^ N,Y„ flolt^ 
1939 - 

Post, C- R., Jlijiiory of Spuwjsh PfiPNtreg, OimbtidgCx Harvnrd University 
Press^ 1930- (in progress^ 
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A m4:»nuni(.-ntal study in many Still in prc^ress^ lor die spcdal- 

ist. 


AhiERicAN Painting 

Barker, Virgil, Aiwirrtthafi PaiMtlfig: History tiwd ?n|cr|rrerarw«, N.Y.^ Mac- 
milkn, 

Smsitivi' and perteplivc, this is a iv^ll-ufgtni?^.cd ftnd t-iTectively 
dlscussiun of American painting in the end of the 19th century* 

Born* Wolfgangs Aiwertctiw Lmidimpe PdMlingK Haven, Yale Unlvcf" 
sity Press, 1^48. 

Bom, WdlFgangf SliB-Llfe PciMthag tn AmeHea^ Oxford, 1948. 

Studit^s of specific categories: useful for illustrations. 

Burroughs, .Abn, Limtwn ami Liknitcsse^, Cambridge^ Ibr^^ard LIniversity 
Press, 1936. 

An inforTnative survey, especially useful for the earlier periods. 

Cahilf Holger, and Earr, A* H+, Jr,, Art m Awtcfica: A Complete Surv^t 
N.Y*p Beimal and Mitchcsock, rgjS' 

F!cxncr+ j. T*, First f Ameers of Our Wiyernessp Boston, llougluon Mifflin, 

1947- 

Painting and painters in the English colonif^ until the outhieak of the 
Resolution, 

Flesncr, J, T,, The Pocket Hhtory of Amenam Fawfing, N,Y,, Pocket 
BcKjks, 1950* 

A compact sun.^ey„ mth jllustratfons, 3 ne?fpenfiivcly priced r 

Mather, Frank J,^ Aifi^ricoK PmnlTug, in The Americaii Spirit in Artt Pag¬ 
eant of Amt^rica Scriesn New Haven, Yale University Press, Voi i 19^7* 
lllustrationst with concise and helpful cmtimeFitTs. 

,Mcllqusst, Jemme, Emergence of qtt Americmi Art, N.Y., Scribnerp 1941. 
Painting of the early 10th centuiy m the United States, 

Richardson p E, P*, American Homnntic Pfliwring, N,Y,^ Weyhe, 1944. 

A sound and sym|iathctic study of early i^th-century painting. 

Walker, John, and James, MacgiJl, Grcjit Atnencnn Pnhitmg frmrt Stiiikert 
to Bellows, N*Y,, Oxfordt 1943. 

Primarily a cnilecridn of illustrations, some in ccalor, hut with brief and 
infoTmative di^-USskin. 

CoNT^MtHJnAitr Painttnc 

Apollinaire, Guifbnrnc, The Cuhiti Painters^ Aesthetic MeJiietions, N.Y,, 
Written b(irn+ 1949. 

An sapdogia by one of the most effective supportrrs of tlie movement. 

Barr, A, 1 1 „ Picassfl: Fifty Yefffs of His Art. N,Y,* Museum of Modern Ait, 
1944. 

A monograph, well illustrated, and containing useful observations on 
the nature and detclnpmetit uf abstraction in loth-ceniury painting. 
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Barr^ Ar H.p Js Modsm Fai pi N.V.^ Mu^um of Mndcm Art, 1949- 

Clii^di* ynd perceptive statetncnt of the ideals and methods of modem 
painting. 

Cbene)% Sheldon, ExprciniQnhm itt Art, N.Y,, Viliing, 19^4^ 

Cuhhm imd AbFlT^i Art, A. H- Bair (edO. N.V., Museum of Modem Artp 
1936. 

Fantmv Art, SurreaUsm, H. Barr {edOr N,Y.p Muscium of Modem 
Artp 1948. 

The fnrcjjotng two votumes, published ai exhibition cataloguesp ate 
useful handboolLS of the matenals covered^ illustrated and with bibliog¬ 
raphies. 

Fry'p Roger, flewri-AJalisse, N.V., Wexhe, 1930. 

Still one of the most perceptive appreejaticpos of the art of this master. 
Hehn^ McKinley. Mod^rKr Pitimm., Harper, 1941. 

An interprctiatiPTi of the prindpal Mexican masters of the aorh centurs'. 
Htflort' of Modern Paitilittg, 3 vols.: Frofti BtiiiJefa'ire fo Botniard; jVIatisse, 
jVInndi and Roumdt; Fftoipp FJoisso 10 Siirradisni. N.Y. and Ceneva, A. 
Sldrap 1949-1950, 

A collect ton of via:ll^hosen illustrations, unusually well reproduced 
in color, with explanatoiy and factual comments. 

Ozenfant, Am^dee, Foundations of Modern Art, N.Y*. Brewer* Warren and 
Putnanip 193 

Translation of an impjfiant early contribution to ihc criticism of 10th- 
centuiy painting. 

R[ithbun, Maryp and I layes, Bartlett, Jr., A l.ai ppian'j Guide ia Mmimt Arip 
NiY.p Oxfordi 1949^ 

Analysts of modem paintingSp tvith illustrations and diagrams, and 
helpful hints for appreciation and understanding. 

Rcadp Herbert, Art iN.Y„ Pitman, 1949. 

An explanation by one of the outstanding defenders of con temporary 
style. 

Schmechebier^ Laurence E., jUddern Afeadcaw Art, Minneapolis^ Universitv 
of Minnesota Press, 1939. 

Thoughtful and welt illustrated evaluation of the painters of soth- 
centurs^ Mexico. 

Sobyp J. Cottfemporan PaiwlerXp NA'.* Museum of Modem Art, 194S. 
A sursey of European and American painting after World War If. 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS 

Bliss, Douglas Percyp A History of W*oxl EwgrtTring^ London* E>ent, 1918, 
Wcll-wtrkten survey of woodcut and engraving to the ioth cenmrv. 
HiEd^ A. M,^ History 0/ Engfat^tHg rtruJ Etching, B^ton, 1 loughton Miillin^ 
19^3. 

The tnnst eomprehensive study of the intaglio processts in English. 
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Glossary 


The references to figures are not exhaustive. 

Abactii^ A slab forming the crowning member of a capilal. Figs, 31, 31, 

Absufiofes. Small apse-tike piojcctions ftam the ambulatory and traiuepts 
of a church. Figs, 75^ 9S, 

Acanthus. A pbni wbi;)$e k^ves are reproduced in styliied form on the 
Corinthian capital. Fig. 34. 

Aerial perspccrive. llic indication in pictorial art of the effect of light 
and attiiospheie upon distant objects, giving tbercbv an impression of 
depth In the picture oi relief. Figp 3^5. 

AfcroteriojtH Ornament on the peak or comers of a classic temple pedi¬ 
ment. Figs. 29 t 25 11 

Amhtthirory. Passageway around the apse of a church. Figs, 7 $* 

ApFiphora. Greek vase in the form of a jar^ usually fairly large, with two 
handles connecting the wide mouth or the neck with the body- Used 
for provisions. Figs- 559+ 563. 

Applied order. Column and cnlablatunc attached to a wall or picr+ decora¬ 
tive rather than structurai In function. Figs. 49, SO, S2p * ti 6 . 

Apse. Semicircular or polygonal recess, covered with a half^me or other 
vault; more particularly, the semicircular termination of the choir of 
a cbutch. Figs. 63, yt, 7S» 9^- 

Aifuedirct. A channel or conduit to conduct w^ter, often supported on 
masont)' arches. Fig, 61. 

Aroher^ue. Florid design involving foliate scrolls and forms of animals and 
humansp extensively used in Renaissance dcoomtion. Figs. 122, 319, 
399, 6c 1* 603. 

Arcade. A series of arches rcs^ting on piers or columns. Figs, 65^ 76. 

AreJt. A structural dm'ice, scmiciitulur or pointed In shape;, formed of 
Separate truncated wedge-shaped blocks to span an opening. Fig, 2. 

Anchitfrtxe. The horizontal beam or hntel tliat is the lo^vcst membei of 
the cntahlature in the classic odersi mote generally* a horizontal 
member spanning the distance between two V'ertical ones: a linluL 
Figs, 3*i 33^^ 

Arris. The sharp ridge between two flutes of a Doric shaft, Hg, 31, 

Art Noareaii. A short-lived style d urchiiecture and its ambries char^ 
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4icrcrizcd by predomin^mly curvilirireaf patte:rn^ rhat enjoyed yemft 
popubrity :n the Iasi of the 19th and firsc of die aoih oen- 

furies, Fig^ 642. 

j^frfKtri, The ^tpen outer cmirt of a Homan house, usually surrounded by 
a roofed gallery’, Fig. 59: the open court before the nartbex of a 
Christian basilica or church. Figs. 62, S7. 

BdiJrhjeeJiino. A canopy over a tomb or flllar# Fig. 132. 

B^ilus^rrfide. A handrail usually supported by small pillars. Figs. 155, ijy* 
t8]. 

Eiiro^ne. LiteraQy. irregular or Fantiistk^ applied to the art of the 17th 
and early iSib centuries; a style in which an artistic irredium Is 
arbimrily handled to produce striking clFecis. FigS- 140, 141, 534, 33$. 

BurreJ I'oiih. A vault that is semieirLular in section. Fig. 5 3 A, 

Bosi^cu. In Roman architecture, a rectangular building vAth nai-e and 
aisles used for burincss and judicial purposes, Figs. 51^ ^4, 55: in 
Christian atchilccturej a church of similar fornif the longitudinal a3ris 
being the most important. Figs. 62-64. 

Bfly+ An opening behveen tivo columns or piers, Fig. 31; more genemlly, 
a prindpal compartment or unit which Is repeated to form an archi¬ 
tectural design. Stx' discussion of the ChirrcJj fit Vigfjon^ 

Beam. A horizontal piece of wwdi stone or metal, used in the frame of a 
building: a llntcL Fig, i. 

6frrck-/igureJ. The dominant ^tylc In Greek vase painting beloic the late 
sixth century^ b.c., in which the forms are black xvith incisi^ details 
against a lighter background. Figs, 561-563, 

BrokcH pediment, A pediment in w^blch one or both of the cornices an: 
nor continuous: much used in Ixkrp^uc arehiiecture. Figs. 140, 141, 

Buttress, A mass uf masonry employed to counteract the lateral thrust 
of an arch or vaulc. Fig. a, 

Catnofe, Double-cunijd fiinniiUTc leg, exlenittvcly employfrom ihe 
lale r7th century on. Figs, 6r€|, 622, 623 * 

Ctirft^»£rPTilLV ftalian vvoid for bell tower; usually frec^ondlng. Figs, 71, 
78,87,113. 

Cflntilever, A horizontal member attiiched only at one end W a vertical 
suppc?rt, its stability depending upon the tensile strength of the mate¬ 
rial. A strucrtural principle employed chiefiy since the advent of steel 
as a constructive medium. Fig, 3. 

Capjftil. Tlie part of a column or pilaster that rests on the shaft, acting 
as a imnsirion from it to the arebitmve or arch, and usually decorated^ 
Figs. 31, 32, 48, 

Cfl^tieioire, also cai^uelcuse, A relatively light wooden chair with high 
back and curbed anns, origin:iring in France in ihc 16th century. 
Fig. S16. 
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CiiTfOOrt. A lull-size pieliminar)' slcetcb for a paiiiting. Figs. 414, 415. 

Cartouche^ An omajncn^ irregular or fanl^tic in ihspe, on ivKida 
armorial bearings or sv^nbols arc sometimes carved; frc«]ucndy found 
in baroque arcliijecturtv Figs^ 140^ 335+ 

Canalid. A support in the form of a female Fgure, taking the place of 
a colutnii. Fig. 43. 

Ctii^panca. A settee fonned by adding anus and a back to a chest, 
lulian. Cf* Ftg. 6 tt, 

Coisone. Italian p meaning a large chest. One of the most characteristic 
forms of Etalian lumirufe. Figs, 60^, 610. 

Ceiki. The principal chamber of a classic temple in which the cult statue 
stood: sometimes used with, reference to the entire ihi^alled portion of 
the building Surrounded l>y the pcrisulc. Fig^ 40- 

Cewferijig. The ([mber framework supporting an arch or vault in the 
piuoess of constmetion fmd temnvtd after the in.'iertbn of the kev^^irone 
which makes it self-supporting. 

Chanrpin^e A t)'pc of enamel in whida the base^ usually copper 

or bronzcp is dug out leaving a design of ridges betiveen shalknv de- 
pression$ which are Filed with a vitreous paste that hardens after 
firing. Fig. y9i. 

Cbevet. French^ meiuiing liteniily pillow; Icmi applied to the apsidal 
end of a French church ^ and including the semicireulaf or polygonal 
vault over the end of the choir, the ambulatory’ and the absidioles. 
Fir. 98. 

Cliiorosciiro. Itahaiip meaning literally light-dark: applied to contrasts 
of light and shade by means of which various elcmeprs in a paintings 
stotuc or aichitccturai design ate distinguished from one another, 

CkeiV* SpcdlicallyH die pan of a church where the singer? ait accommo¬ 
dated; in genera]p the arm of the cross between the transepts and the 
apst. Sometimes referred to as the chancek Figs. 75, 98, 

Ciboriitni. See Ba^dheebtue?. 

Cirt pcrdwCi French, meaning literally Iost wax. A method of casting 
Starnes in bronze or other mctalp the original hgurc being modeled 
in wtix over a coret the wax flawing mit of the space betw'cen the core 
and the mould when melted hy the hot metal which takes its place. 

Cluphoard. A Bat piece of wsKjd applied lo tlie exterior of a huilding 
in sudi a way that its lower edge laps over a similar piece immediately 
below It lo make 0 weather-proof jointr Fig. 179. 

CkitTil^ry^ 'Ihe part of the eh-vaEion oE a church that rises abov-e the 
aisle and ambulatory^ roofs and is pienred with windows to illuminate 
the interior. Figs, fii, 64, 89^ Jol. 

Cloisonit^ eufmieL A process in which small strips or cZoiso^is, often of 
gold, are soMcicd to a meLal plate to form a design of cells w^hich an> 
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filled with S) vitiiemas paslCt the whtjlc Wing fired and 1i[iidened and 
then polished. Fig. 

Codex. Latin term used for the fiist books made of pages fastened together 
on tine side ns distinguished from a roltiluj, Figs» 367-370, 

CoJ/flge. Fftnehn htcrally pasting. Employed to deserihe the practioe of 
some lelh-ccniuA' aiti$ts in inlrodudng paper or other non-pigraetitcd 
materid m & painting. Fig- =5^17. 

Colonjiade. A series of columns connected hy lintebp as contFasted with 
an arcade. 

Colofrnelte. A dirninutire column. 

Column. A vertical supporin usually circular in secrtlon^ with a base^ shaft 
and capitals distinguished ftom a pillar by the fact that there Is a 
calcuktcd ratio between its height and diameter. Figs. 31, 32, 

CompOFJ^^d pier. A pier which is built up of various members^ such as 
pilasters, shafts, colonnettes, etc.> applied to a masonry core, the ap¬ 
plied members acting os supports for the arches and ribs of a vaults 
Figs. S6^ lot. 

Coitiole. A bracket; a projecting mcmibcr to support a w'eight, ustiaUy 
formed of scrolls or volutes in an S^iapc; also known as a corbels 
Rg, 48. 

CdtIjcI, a block of stone projecting from a wall, often carved, and serv^ing 
to support cross beams, etc. 

Corfcel itaWen A projecting coui^ of rnasomy resting on corbels which 
are often connected by anal! arehes. Figs. 86, 87. 

Comice. A horizontal projecting ruanber unnw-ning an entablamre or 
WTill; also any crens^ning moulded projection. Figs. 31^ 32, 116^ 199* 

CouTies. The horizontal layers of stnnc or brick in masonry consinjction. 

Crflfcr, also tralef, A s-essel with wide mouth and broad bodv, used by 
the Creeks for mixing wine and water. Figs, ^$9, ^61. 

CTOcJtcJ. A canxd projecrioti from the edge of a gable, pinnacle, flying 
buttress, etc., in a Gothic building; usually in the form of a leaf. 

Fig. l eo* 

CrosKHg. The space formed by the inteisecticin of nave and transepts m 
a church of cruciform plan* Figs. 75, 98. 

Cfffu=w. The highest point in an arch or vault; the keystoncr Fig. i. 

Crux anaafcL The ctrass of life, on idecvgtaph made up of forms embodying 
the male ond female principles, used as a symbol of deity in Egyptian 
art. Figs, 239, 547. 5 48. 

Cuneiform. Terai used in rrfemng to the svedgeshaped marks that served 
the Mesopotamians as wTitini;, Fig. 145. 

Cupok. A dome or hemispherical covering, also applied colloquially to 
any small structure above the roof of a house. Figs. 58, 63 , 131. 
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The inkying of metnl with other tnetal or substonce in a 
decorative dc$tgn. Fig, >56. 

Denfik* Smalls projecting blocks^ stiggestiiig somewhnt a mw of leetb* 
(bat appear in Ionic and Corinthian comiiLlSi Fig, Dk F. 

Didplimgrri Walls u'hosc prlman' purpose h to sdllcn consEruefion 

that ifi liabLc to destnietion by intrinric ivcabnt-ss or strain. See dis^ 
cuision of S4JF1F Amhrf)gi^^ tti AiiLni. 

Dipy/on va^eeK A n-pe of crater used in Greece in archaie times to store 
the ashes of cremslcd bodies and deriving its name from the hnding 
of many examples in the cemetery near the Dipylon Gate of Athens. 
Fig, 560* 

Dwtff- A hemispherical or pt>lyg,onal vjult. See also Ciipok. Ftgs, 5S, 6S* 

DfKTFi. In a column, the cirtular disks that make up the shaft; Fig. 48, 
Ap Br Also used ^vich reference to the circular or polygonal wall on 
which a dome is pkccd. 

ITie lower j*art oF a roof projectEng htyt^nd the wall undcmcath. 

EcJmmwv. From a Greek word meaning sea urchinr lire convex member 
of a capita] that supports the abacus. Usually parabolic or hyperbolic 
in profile^ Fig. 31, 

Egg-tfttd-dart. A row of alternate ovoid and pointed rnember^p usually 
camd and used as a dccomtivc moulding. Figs. 32^ 296. 

Elcv/rtion, The vertical arrangement of the elements in an architectural 
design, 

Ewgdjged cohjittrip A meniber somewhat like a column but projecting frtmi 
a walh oE which it b usually a part^ Instead of free-standing. Also 
kixnvn as an applied column. Sec Applit^d order. Figs. 49, 50,1 51, 

Engraving. Tlic process of cutting a design with a sharp instrument on 
a enpper plate fram which impressions arc made on paper after being 
ink^. Also applied to such an impre^^ion. Figs, 441, 443^ 444- 

Enmhlaticre. The part of a buiMitig of lintel cunsrruclioii above the 
coiumnSt extending to the roof or to a srory above. Figs- 31* 31. 

Entmis. A shghtt nlmost impctccptibic swelling in the profile of a column 
shaft- See discussion of the ^ric ordurr, 

ErcEiing. To engrave a metal plate hy the oomosive action of an add; 
also hv direct application of a sharp insttumerjc, when it is kjorn.™ as 
dry-point: also applied to the impression made un paper hy a plate 
so prtpan?d after being inked. Fi^. 466+ 467^ 53 ^^ 

Extrados. The outer Face of an arch or vault, Fig^ 2. 

Eagad^. One of the faces of a building, usually that containing the luoiii 
entrance. Figs- 93* 99 , loOp tl4, 

FowHce. See ilfujoJicii. 

“Folse door.** The simulated openings in the external and internal walk 
of a mastaha, for the use of the or spirit. Figs. 7, 9. 
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filUl. A tinrriiU' M=pM^Lmg tvm mouldings; the surface bc- 

rwLtri two flutes of an Ionic shaft, Fig^ J 3 t. 

Fririd^ The ikcar^iho Foliate termination of a Gothic g^blc or hiittn% 
Fig, ] DO# 

Fffiles. The vertical grooves in the shaft of a column, uibiiallv semi' 

circular in section or in the form of a segmcnE of a circle. Figs. 31* 

3ii 

FWng hutfresT. A hat of masonry,^ supported by an arch or arches^ at 
right angles to the longitudinat a^es of the interior spaces of a Cki^thic 
church whose vaults ft suppons hy carrying their taienil thrusts over 
the side-aisle or amUllaEory roofs to veitrcBl piers rising from the 
DMEer w^aLls. Figs, 97, 

FofmuJ. Of or pertaining itj form as an element of arlbric stjdc, 

FtactioKnI poipit of r^eu'. lire concept evident In many early or primitive 
art forms in which an object is visually clei$crihed as a cuniblnariion of 
dilfcrent parts rather than icpicscnied as an organic unity. Figs. 130, 

Frec-stmiiifng. A term applied to 3 column or carved Egurc which is not 
pan of a wall or background. 

Fresco. Italianp meaning literally fmh. A method of painting upon 

plaster with colors of pigment mi.\ed with water w^hich sink tnro the 
plaster and dry wntb It; also us«l \vi\h refermee to a painting exe¬ 
cuted In I he fnregDhng mannun 

frieze. .An extended horizonla] hand, often decorated with earned Bgurcs 
and mouldings; the pinion of an cntahLiture lying hmveen the arehi' 
mve and the cornice. Figs. 31 ^ 32, 

ColdF. The triangle formid by the end of a ridged roof and the similarly 
duped wall enclo^d by ihe hurizotiLil and raking cornices; called a 
pediment in classic architecture. Figs. s8* 31* 179, 356. 

Gesso. The mixture of plaster xs^th water or other liquid with which 
wooden panels are coaled as a preliminary’ to painting. 

Girder. A horizontal beam that supports 3 vertical luad and Ivais verri- 
tally up.m its supports. 

Coihic. Term Rr^t apsplied to mcdisicval act during the Renaissance in a 
dcn>gatDry sense. Now used to designate [he art oF the later Middle 
Ages, af[cr the R^imanesquc, 

Grille. A grating or screen, usuaUy of uon nr a perfoiatcd stone sbb* 
but Sometimes of wood. 

Groined vnnlf. A vault formed hy the intersection rjf iivo hanvl vaults 
of equal span, either semicircular or piintcd, the diagonal lines of the 
intersecting under surfaces being the groms. Figs. 53, 84, 95, 

GtiUfie. From the I^ttn girffw, or drop. Tlic small cylitiders or truncated 
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cones pendent from rhe mntule^ irul regulac of the Doric ent^ihlamre. 
Fig^ 51 - 

A ij'pc of merlon in iht spaces fanned by the 

wooden benms of a building aie filled with brick or clay^ the bcam$ 
being left cKposed. Figs. 154^ tf6, 

IfcntHcfi. The pan of an amh or vault %vhen: the lateral thm&H are siting' 
est about midway between springing and crown. Fig 
Ifleroglyp^iSH The ideographs or picture-words that served the Egyptians 
□s writing. Figs. 134, ijg, 556. 

Ffippwi roof* A n>qf w-ith Inclined sides and ends, the diagonal lines 
formed by the intersecting planes bcttig know^n ns hips. Fig. iSz. 
Hljiioridted capita!. A capital W'itb figurf^s ^nemUy illusrrating a ^pedfie 
subject. Most frequently employed in Romanesque times. Fig. 194, 

Hue. The name of a color—i.e.p red, blue, yellovi', green^ etc,—for which 
the term color is mote generally used alorw^ 
feoFiographyx "ITte traditional miinner of representing a subject in art, 
governed by more or kss fixed rules. 

IfiinmiPiated ojoRHscripi. A Isuok in wkieh the te^t is written by hand 
and illustrated vrilh drawings of small paintings^ Jllumination was 
practiced extensively during the Middle Ages and decluKd after 
the grow'th of easel painting in the Renai^nee- 
fipigiifsto. Italian^ literally paste. Llsed with refeicncc Co the physical body 
of the pigment of a paintings light or heavy. 

Jntpo^t. The horufontol member from which an arch springs. Fig. a. 
IrjcupiubiiLi. Name applied to the narlkst books printed fiorn movable 
type. Fig, 604. 

hiujrsia. A npc of wood inky in vi'nod much pmcliced in Renaissance 
Italy- Fig, 615. 

JirfcTj^ity of iiuF or cokr. Strength as ciHnpared with a Standard gr^y; 
a coefiicicnt of samraiion. 

firtrado^- The inner face of an arch or vault; also known as the 
Fig. 2. 

hocephcihsiri. A contention by whidi all the beads in a row of figures 
are placed arbittarily at the same height. Figs. a6f* 395+ 

JnistH A horizontal timber in a lloor nr rnoE 

Kevstpne. The central vou^ir of an arch which renders it stabk when 
put in place. Fig4 a. 

Kyfijc^ also A sKolW’ houl, usually on a high stem and with two 

handtes, used for drinking. Figs. 559, 562. 

Law of frontality, A convention obsetved in archaic art in which a straight 
vertical line bisects the figure ftum the fronli there being no movc- 
ratnl to either side. Figs, 236^ 148^ 250. 
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Ttie strips qf lead by which the pieces oF a stained-glass window 
are held iQgeiher. Fig, 571« 

LiMfi-lo+ A supplcnientist)' sEmeture sddi^ to a buslditig^ mually ctavetdi 
bv a iwf in a single slanting plane. Fig- 17^. 

Lekj-tlio^- A jug, usually rather slcnde^^ vvith a single handle, used fot 
oil and perfume and as a Funereal ofFcrinK^ Figs. ^59, 5 66 k 

Linear perspeciivc. The aic and sciente of Ski^estir^g depth in spare in 
pictorial arc, based on ohsen^acion of the faet that receding parallel 
lines seem to converge on the hofiiun line. One oF the first systems 
of linear pHjrspcctivc TAnk$ evolred by Brunellesco. 

UnteL The horizontal beam in the post and lintel systemt Fig. j; also 
used with refcrenct; to an architravcK 

LithogropJiy, A nrprnducing giaphk process invented by Alois Sene¬ 
felder in 17^6-1798, based on the chemical aSnify of ink for grease. 
Originally using stone blocks^ u'bcnce the name^ but utiLi;ting pre¬ 
paid metal plates in recent limes- Figs. 491, 501, 535+ 

Affl/olicit. A r\^pc of earthenware cnaincled with dti'ba^E glazes, much 
used in Renaissance Italy. Also l£nclv^'n as faience wme. Fig- 603. 

Aftist^iba. From the Arabian for bench. Used fot the low masont)^ skiper- 
structiirc of the chamcttfisiic comb type of the Old Kingdom in Egv'pi- 

FigS. 7, I Ik 

A'leonder. A motivt employed for classic mouldings, consisting ptterns 
formed bv the Intersection of straight lines. Also called Fret and 
Creek Key. 

Medium. In gencrnl, the vehicle in uhich an atdsi gives form to his ideas. 
Specificallv in painting, the ^bstanue with which the painter mixes 
his pigments, i,e^, warer^ oiL egg ^vhlte+ etc, 

Af«:njorv jnclnre. The poitrayal of ihc most characteristk aspects ^f forms 
as seen in primitive and tiatly art; an clcitient in the Jramimuj! 

Figs, 230, 238, 143, 3^4, 360. 

Metope. The panel between two rriglyphs in a Dark fricTJC, Fig. 31 j 
originally an opening bcmecn two loof joise^ sometimes carved# Figs. 
Z5a, 259, 264. 

Miniaftirep A small diawing or painting in an illuminated manuscripti 
Figs- 366 370, 371. 

Afciddfxon. A console 01 bracket used to support a comicc. Fig. 48# 

Monolith, Literally a single stone. Used to distinguish a cx^lumn shaft 
cut from e single block oF stone from one built up in drums. 

Mosaic. A methrjd oF wall decoradDn in which designs are formed by 
cubes of colored glass or marble, set in weE plaster which holds tliETn 
firmlv m place on hardening. Figs. 361, 36^. 

AlouLiing, A projecting or depressed surfacep either plain or devoiataij 
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cmpl(>)TJiJ 10 omflment a wall surf^i?, Liomicep capital etc, Fi^. 41, 

116. 

Mui/ioii. A venkiil number dlvidltig a window into separate lights. Fig. 

11 3 ; also used to support the glass in a stained^glass window, 

jVffirdl Of or pertaining to a wall; ftescp paintEngs arc sometimes called 
murals. Fig. 396. 

iVi«tiifes. Projecting mclined blocks on the lower face of a Ehjric cot- 
nice from which guttac hang. Fig. 31. 

i>iaTthcXr The entrance pouch of a Chrinian basilica or church, usually 
colonnaded and originally opening direedy into the atnurrip Fig. 61; 
somedmes in two storiesp Fig. 87. 

Nirpe, The chief interior division trf a ehurch in Latin cross fonut corre¬ 
sponding to the long arm but separated fnim ihc side aisles. Figs. 63-65, 
89, 98. 105; also opptiei} tu the corresponding portion of a Roman 
basilica. Figs, yip 55. 

Nfli'c iiTc&de. The series of arches and coliimns separating the nave of 
a churcb of Latin cross form from the side aisles- Figs. 64* 97* 

jVecJtfng. The band betM-cen the sliaft and echinus of a classic column. 
Figs. 3^^- 

Nudic. A recess in a wall as a rule either circular or rectangular with 
a drculaf head, in which statuary' may be placed- Figs. yS* 138. 

Ntffliuis. Sometimes called a halo, "the dish of light behind the head of 
Christ, the Virginp saints, etc. Figs. 289, 19%, 37 *+ 3®^+ 3®6+ 3®9- 

ObeUsh. A tapering shaft of stone, generally rectangular in plan and with 
a pytamiJal peah^ much used by the Egy-piians as memorials^ Figs- %7t 
J30. 

Oder. A si-sttm go^^ming the design of column and entablature in 
classic architecture. There are two main orders, the Doric and lonicp 
ar^d one ^bordinaie one, the Corinthian^ in Creek archiiecnire. To 
these, the Roman added the Tuscan, somewhat resembling the Doric, 
and the Composite^ a combinatkm uf Ionic and Corinthiiin^ Figs. 
31. 3 ip 4 ®- 

*'Orgarric orcbifFctHre." Aft architecrure involving the me of x^aultSi. sup 
ported hy piers, buttresses and rihs^ the form and arrangement of which 
are dictated by the part they play in maintaining the stability of the 
vaults. 

OwmJu. Cilt bronze orriament much used in France in the iBth ami early 
j^rh centuries as a decorative accessory^ to furniture, etc. Fig^. 171, 
619, 6al. 

Pa/ruftte. A certain Type of stylized foliate fc»rm employed in classic 
mouldings: also known as AHtheMrion. Fig. 41. 

Pastel A picture made with a crayon of pigment mi^d with some heavy 
bindinE medium such as ^m; often classed with painting. 
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PedimetiL A iTictn^ldr Space framed by a hori^otital and naking sroTnicesj 
iti cLsstc architeciurc, the spacn &ver the peristyle at the end Cif a 
temple. Fig. zg; in Renaissanoe aichileenire^ used as a repetitive moth'e 
for window decoration. Fig^ 1 ^ 5 - 

PerijfyJe- A conliiiUEituj range of columns, bearing arehitravea or arches, 
surrounding the exterior of a building oi the interior of a ctnirt,. 

Figs. 19. sSp 117- 

Perspccitt'e. The means bv ^’hleh three-dimensinna! pictorial effects can 
be suggested on a iwo^imensional ptane. Sec also AcftoI perspoclive 
and Liuenr perspective. 

Pier, A vertical support of niaspnrj% built up in courses, distingui^heiil 
from a culwinn t>y greater tnassi^ cness and hy s shape other than circu¬ 
lar. Figs. 76, 86, &9, toi. 

Piettf, Italian» meaning literally pity or compassion^ A representation of 
the Virgin holding the body trf tbc dead Christ, Figs. 4 j6. 

PilosifT*. A liar rectangular member, pruji?ciing slightly from a wall or 
pior of which it furms a part, and furnished with a capiul, base* etc.^ 
in the manner of an applied column, fft^in whidi it dilTcTs chiefly 
in its rectangular seaiun. Figs. 51^ 117, 11 3 . 

Pi^^ri^. A verticjl,^ isolated mass of masonry used a support that is ncH 
strictly speaking a column or a pier^ gErncrally cm ployed 10 designate 
any vertical suppurt, usually incorrectly■ also applied to mcmonal 
shafts. 

Pittn*4erle, A small decorative turret, surmounting a buttress, tower, etc- 
Figi. JOQp Jio- 

Pkj*p, A diagram indicating by conventional means the general distribu¬ 
tion on the ground Or some specilicd level of the various [rafts of a 
building. Figs. 30, 63, Sj, 90, 98, t34, lf3H 

PoJtmu. A continuous base or |>edesial for a monuinenr or building. 
Figs. 44, 50, 

Poj«frMg. A rneL-hanical process cmplo)ed hy sculptors to reproduce a 
day or plaster model in stoncn jjoints on the mtxlel being indknced in 
the stone hWh hy holes drilled in it lo the proper depth, 

Porljco. An nptm vcitihulc or porch, its nwf suppurtctl hy a cdlimnade 
or an arcade on one side. Figs. :^7, 114+ 

Post and HfircJ. A structural system or unit of construction in which 
vertical supports bear the load of horiiitjntal beams. Fig. 1. 

primary hue or color. Tl\e red, yellow and blue components of the 
spectrum. 

Pnfeiii. The inverted truncated pyramid that appears benveeo a Bj^zan- 
tine capital and the arch it ijuppurts. Also kn&um as e Stili-klode. 
Figs. 70, 72, 365. 

Fiitm. Italian, plural jnitii, meaning boy. .Applied to the chcnihs ihat 
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appear in Italian Renaissance painting and sculpture. Figs. 314, ^16^ 

4 *?. 

P^ 7 ow. Tlic monumenra] gateway la an Hgy^ptian temple^ also the mas' 
sive avails separating nnc ccnirt of an Egyptian ittnplc from onothen 
by extension, any gateivay of clinic design. Figs. 16, 18, 58. 

Stones of blocks, slightly piojectlng at ikc angk of a building. 
Sometimes spoUed caignsr Fig. 115. 

Ftohing comioe. The sloping mouldings uf a pediment. Fig. 31. 

Red-^giired. The duininjnt sn'lc In Greek vase painting aft^ the bte 
si.vtb century firC., in whiek the (orm^ afe reserved in the base color 
of the vase fabric, and the details and hackgruund are painted an+ 
Figs. 361, 558, 564, 565. 

ftegub. The block under each trifiK-ph, beneath the taenia of the Doric 
entablature, from which guttae are pendent- Fig. 31. 

Relief scfilpliire. Figures carved or cast in such a w^ay that they are at¬ 
tached to a background. Figs, 286, 318. 

Repouss^. Frenchr meaning literally puslied back. Used to describe de¬ 
signs executed by hammering a sheet of metal over a fonn or mould. 

557. S&S. 

Rib. /\n arch of masomy', usually moulded, Fonning part of the frame- 
w'ork on svhich a vault rests and usually projecting slightlv from its 
under surface. Figs. 83, S6, 89, 94, 106, 

RihheA rntilt. A masonry vault with a relatively ihm web supported by 
ribs. Fig. 86, 89, 94^ 95, tot. 

Rip^ceiin- French, meaning foliage. A band of caned foliate ornament 
used as a fri^e or moulding. Figs, ya, ^93, 296. 

Roniatres<pte. Term applied to the period from approximately iodo to 
laoq in European history' and to the art then produced by virtue of 
its embodiment of some ^ tlie principled of Roman art without being 
actually like it, 

RotuZus- Latin, meaning a scroll. Used w'Lth reference to the earliest 
form of bejok consisting of a long strip of pap\'ru!S., parchment or paper, 
the reading of which involved rolling the strip from one spindle lo 
another. Fig, 366, 

Rusticatioii. A method of treating masonry" avails in ivhich the joints 
betvi'cen ihe stones are recessed while the outer surfaces are left 
rough or project bey^ond the joints. Figs, lilt 116, 143. 

SaZieni hnttrcsi- A strip of ntosonry' applied to the outer face (if a wall 
at a point w^heie the thrusts of a vault are concentrated. Fig, 87^ 

SecoTtAary hue UT cciZ-or, The orange, green and riolct components of the 
spectrum. 

Segnterrt^sf pedinient. A pediment whose upper profile Is a section of & 
citdc instead of a gable. Figs. 125, 133, jfii. 


iot6 


GLOSSARY 


A step in the elcvuiion tsf n 5k)'Scnjpef^ Fig. ziz. 

S^^fifirtiic VifiJt. A gToinetl vauhi usually with ribs, In which a irans^^erse 
rib ID iht ctDw ri dis idi^ the lindt-r srurfsce into si.^ prts or cells. Figs, 
89, 91- 

SgabcUo. A threclcggcd thairof Italian origin- Fig. 611. 

Shaft. The veriiizal cylindrical or conoid section of a column between the 
base and the capital, usually rather slendcr+ Figs^ JJh 31- 

Sizirjg- Tlie preparation of a surface for the appikution oF pint. 

So^t. ITic under side oF an architectural member such an Eircbp oor- 
nicc^ arcliitravei etc. 

Spandrel The triangular space formed by the curte of one-lialf of an 
arch and lines drawn vertically from its springing and horimntally 
from its ttowTin Fig^ 2; also applied to the horizanial strips Ik tween 
the windovre of a skysciaper. Fig, 213. 

SpeerniHt. The pattern of hues or colors constituting ivhitc light as 
shown by analysis with a prism nr spectroscope, ranging fn>m ted 
10 violet. 

Spheriad pendentiee, Maihcmaricall>% a tTi?tnguhir section of a hcmn 
sphere. In architecture, the inverted concave triangle of masonty 
placed upon a pier to sustain pan oF the weight oF a dome. Figs. 
66p 6S. 

Spfain.T. Combi nation of a ik)n'$ body w^itb die head ol a bunia n or an¬ 
other animal. Figs. ttK 2344 

Spire. An elongated reetangubr or octagor^al pyramid tint senes as the 
tenni nation of a lower* Fig 5 - 99p 184- 

Spb^ing. Cutting the sides of an opening in a vi^all diagonally in such 
a way that dte inner opening is larger than the outer^ or conversely. 
Fig. 80. 

SpriPigiPig. The point where an arch begins to cune owr. Fig. 1, 

S^tiitich. A beam &t arch across the angle oF a squ.ire m [lolygonp cm- 
ploivd to make such a shape more nearly round to serve as the ba^o! of 
a dome. Fig. 8d. 

StumTEOs. A Greek vase Jn the form of a jar with high shoulder and short 
neck and two horbeontal handts^i used for utne. Fig. 564. 

Srele. A slab of stone or a pillar erected as a memotia]. Fig. 267. 

Stifi bkTck. See Ptihio. 

Sfflted rjfcli. xAn arch in which the springing is some distance above the 
impost- Fig- 82* 

Sifittg cmirsf. Projecting horizontal Course oF masonry, often moulded, 
that marks E>fF one part of an architmural clcvadoii From a not her^ 
Figs, 116, 125. 

Stud, Angle beam c.'onuecfing the vertical and horizotital members of ^ 
wooden house Frame, Fig. 156, 


GLOSSABY iQiy 

Stylohatc. Strictly ^ the cnitci part of the top step of a clajssii: temple h$^ 
by extensionr the toptn(.Kt of the step$ in its entirety'. Fig?. 31, 

Swng. A hca\'y garLind of carved foliage used for archilectural ornamejit+ 
Figs. 116, 138^ t6j. 

Taetim. I he proiecting band or fillet that crotvns the Doric archiLrave+ 

f^r 31^ 

Tapestry, A textile in which a pattern or image has been woven. Figs, 
595, ^96, 6oi, 

Tewpera. A process of paintirtg on a prepared panel with explored pig¬ 
ment mixed with egg, 

7 'eiTff-coJla, Italian meaning baked earth. A form of pjtEcn'p baked in 
muold-S and used for aichilectural omamenf; also as a protcciiie i^heath 
for the steel framet^urk of modem buildings; also cmploxcd as a 
sculptural medium, 

Tbriist. ITie force exened hnrizontally outward by an arch ^^r vaukp 
created by the pressure of the w'edge-shaped voussoirs ngaliist each 
other. Fig, 2, 

Tie-rod. A rod^ usually of iron, embedded in the masonr\'^ of an areh or 
vault at the springing and eonriecting irs sides to counterjet the lateral 
thrusts. Figs, 86^ 115. 

Tfdcefy, Omamenrnl pattern of stone work in ihe windows of 3 mediaeval 
buildings. Figs, loOp tot, 107^ 

Tranycpt, The large division of a cruciform plan chureh at right angles 
to the a,Ki5 of the nave; the cross arm. Figs, 63, 75, 9S, 

Trmisverse arches. Tlie arches across the nave or side sislcs a medtacx^ai 
church, connecting corresponding piers or pikstcrrCi with each odmr. 
Figs, 8i, 82, 86^ toi. 

THforjHfPi, The space hciwecn the sloping eslcrior roof over the side 
aisle of a church and the vault covering it on the inside; mure gen- 
erally, the story of an interior ulev^aiion immedialcly above the nave 
arcade. Figs, 76, 77, 80^ 91, loi, 

TrigJypJis, The projecting blocks w'ith vertical channels that alternate 
with the metopes in a Doric fritJTc, Fig, 31, 

TnHMeau, Ftendi, meaning pier. Use member that divides 3 Gothic 
portal, often decorated ivith sculpture. Figs, 300, 303, 

Truss* A framework of wood or metal beams, stiffened bv cross braces; 
used for roofs, bridges^ etc. 

Tyfpipontim, The space bounded by^ the hori^fontal and Hiking cornices of 
a pediment or enclosed by the lintel and arch of a doorway. Flgi, 
29, 300, 

Uroeus, The serpent symbol of Egyptian royalty, often used as a head 
ornament but sometimes separately. Figs, 239, 548^ 


roiS GLOSSARY 

Vdfie. The propofEion of lighi or cLirlt in tt hue or color; 3 high value has 
DTiDre lighl, a low otic nsore dark. 

Vmih. A toof of masonr^i coustructed On the arch principle. See Band 
and Croiriid ViHilii. Figs^ 

V^dTjJi weh. The relarivtly thin fabric of stone or maMniy that constitutes 
the expanse of a ribbed \^uk^ supported by the ribs. 

V^oliites. The Scrolls of an Ionic capitah also found in Corinthian and 
Composire capitals. Figs- 31^ 34, 48^ ii 7 « 

Vcutsroir^. Tlie truncated wedge-shaped blocks of stone used in an arch 
or vauStr Fig+ :t. 

\l^ainseof+ The w™den sheathing of an interior u*allp usually paneled. 
Figs. jSo> y^S. 

WedgttwJ. A r^'pe of ceramic ware dcv'clopcd in England in the iSth 
century'H when it tvas chameteruEed use of x-mous in>k3r5 and by 
"classical" style and subject [natter^ Fig. 6 z 6 - 

A type of Greek vase in which the background is a 
creamy while and the figures usually appear in outline. Fig- 566. 

Windsor chnir^ A type of chair made of svowi employing turned spindl-es 
for the back and sides instead of caned tnembcis, originating in Eng' 
land in rhe early iJ^th century and much used in the American 
Colonies. Fig. 650. 

Wooden r. A picture made by pressing on paper an inked block of wwd 
that has tieen carved in such a way that a design stands out slightly 
front its surface in the manner of ordinary printing type. Fig. 442. 

Ziggiirat. Stepped, pj'mmidal masonry mass wiih ramps for ascem and 
deacenr, dev^cloped in Mesopotamia^ Figs, zo, 21. 
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